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THE SO-CALLED INTENSIVE OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





THE ARRANGEMENT of verbal forms which Semi- 
tists customarily employ originates with the Arabic 
grammarians. The Arabs came to regard the verb 
“to do” — usually quoting the 3rd person mascu- 
line singular fa‘ala “he did” —as the verb xar’ 
éfoxyv and created the method of describing all 
other forms in terms of this verb. Their arrange- 
ment? (with the omission of all forms which are 
irrelevant * for our present purpose) is as follows: 


“ perfect ”* “ imperfect ” * 
fa‘ala yaft/ul (w) 
fa‘ila yaf‘al (uw) 
fa‘ula yaf‘ul (uw) 
fa“ala yufa“il (wv) 
fa‘ala yufa‘il (w) 
’af‘ala yuf il (uw) 
infa‘ala yanfa‘il(u) 


active © 

i neuter 
intensive ® 
associative 


causative 
quasi-passive 


Stem I 


Stem II 

Stem III 
Stem IV 
Stem VII 


The creators of this scheme obviously believed that 
(1) fa‘ala is the simplest word formed from the 


“root” 7 fl, and (2) that all the other forms 
(with their meanings) are modifications of this 
basic fa‘ala. 





1 For the benefit of non-Semitists it should be added 
that this person employs neither prefixes nor suffixes 
and was, for that reason, regarded as the basic form of 
’ the verb. It is under this form that verbs are listed in 
the dictionary. 

*The first modern European grammar was that of 
A. I. Silvestre de Sacy (lst ed. 1810). It is based on 
native Arabic tradition and has deeply influenced all its 
successors. 

*In particular all “ reflexives.” 

‘This is the current terminology. It may be stated 
at once that the terms do not imply tense; “ perfect” 
is meant to refer to completed, “imperfect ” to incom- 
pleted actions. 

*The terms in this column are modern; they more 
or less refiect, however, the Arabic tradition. 

° The descriptions of the Arabic grammarians stress 
two functions of this form; it serves, they say, “for 
intensification” (li-l-mubdélagati) or “for expressing 
the plurality (of the action, the actor, or the affected 
persons or things)” literally “for frequentification ” 
(li-t-taktiri). Some grammarians state that the latter 
is the most customary usage of the form. 

"It is the opinion of the native grammarians that 
the basic meaning of the word is carried by its conso- 
nants, the “root,” while the vowels merely serve to 
modify it. 


When, under Arabic influence, Jewish scholars ® 
began to prepare grammars of Hebrew, they recog- 
nized at once that Hebrew possessed correspond- 
ing, if slightly divergent, forms. Thus, they could 
adapt the Arabic system to Hebrew without serious 
difficulty. Some of them even employed the ety- 
mological equivalent of Arabic fa‘ala, Hebrew 
p@al, as the paradigmatic example, although this 
word was not common in Hebrew. It entered the 
European grammars of Hebrew when the human- 
ists learnt this language from Spanish and Italian 
Jews. This fact is reflected by the grammatical 
terminology current among Semitists. The substi- 
tution of gdatal “he killed” for pd‘al is relatively 
late; it is motivated by the inconveniences which 
the presence of a laryngeal causes to the gram- 
marian. From this substitution arises the verb 
system *® to which we are accustomed in Hebrew 
grammars: 

“ perfect ” 
qatal 
ka Bed ++ 
qaton *” 
qittel ** 
hiqtil ** 
niqtal 


imperfect ” 
yigqtol 
yixbad 
yiqtan 
yaqattel 
yaqtil * 
yiqqatel * 


active 


Qal 10 
neuter 


intensive 
causative 
passive 


Pi‘el 
Hif‘il 
Nif‘al 
Analogous forms** were readily found in the 
various Aramaic dialects and in Ethiopic (and the 
languages related to it), as soon as these languages 





® See W. Bacher, ZDMG 49 (1895) 1-62, 335-92 and 
Jewish Encyclopaedia 6 (1904) 67-80. 

®The stem III of Arabic has no productive counter- 
part in Hebrew. 

2° This term means “light,” i.e. without pre- or 
infixes. 

11“ He was heavy, significant.” 

12 He was small.” 

18 Frequently a appears in the second syllable which 
according to the Babylonian vocalization of Hebrew is 
the original vowel in this syllable. 

1* The lengthening of the i in the second syllable is 
secondary as shown by the 2nd sgl. higtaltd and the 
jussive yaqtel. For the prefix ya- which contrasts with 
Arabic yu- see below p. 17. 

15 From *yaqqatil(w) < *yanqgatil (wu). 

16 With the exception of the nif‘al which has been 
abandoned in either group after the form with t(a) 
had acquired passival meaning. 
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were subjected to grammatical treatment. The 
comparison is so obvious, that we can dispense 
with a detailed demonstration. 

In the earlier days of Semitic research the be- 
lief was universal that Arabic, in which both 
vowels and consonants are so well preserved, is the 
most archaic among the Semitic languages and 
particularly close to the common mother tongue. 
In such circumstances it was a foregone conclusion 
that not only the individual forms the most im- 
portant of which have just been listed, but also 
the general scheme of which they form part was 
inherited from Primitive Semitic. 

The subsequent discovery of Akkadian did not 
materially affect the situation. It may have influ- 
enced ?* the explanation of the qal and its varie- 
ties; it did not cause doubts, however, as to the 
validity of the Arabic systematization of Semitic 
verbal forms. At best, a slightly younger date— 
“West Semitic” —was ascribed to the system 
created by the Arabs; most scholars continued to 
regard it as inherited from Primitive Semitic. 
Thus, the current handbooks?* present the fol- 
lowing reconstruction for Primitive Semitic. 


“ perfect ” “ imperfect ” 


active *qatala *yaqtul (uv) 
oiies } *kabita *yikbat (uw) 2° 
*qatuna *yaqtun(w) 7° 
intensive *gattala *yuqattil (uw) 
sociative 2+ *qatala *yuqatil (u) 
causative 2? *aqtala *yw'aqtil (uv) 
*haqtala *yuhagqtil (wu) 
*gaqtala *yusaqtil (uw) 
quasi-passive *nagtala ** *yanqatil (u) 





17 See particularly G. Bergstrisser, Einfiihrung in die 
semitischen Sprachen 12, 17 f. who is deeply influenced 
by Landsberger (see p. x and the latter’s article in 
Islamica 2. 355-72). 

18 C, Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 (1908) 504 ff.; L. H. 
Gray, Introduction to Semitic Comparative Linguistics 
(1934) 77 ff. 

1° The prefix has been reconstructed with i in accord- 
ance with “ Barth’s law” (ZDMG 48.4 ff.) which had 
been adopted by Brockelmann (Grundriss 1 560f.) and 
Bergstrisser (Einfiihrung 19; Hebr. Grammatik § 14 f.) 
and for which H. L. Ginsberg (Tarbiz 4.182; Or. NS 
8. 319 ff.) has collected new evidence from Ugaritic. 

2° Or originally *yuqtan? See Ungnad, ZDMG 59.766; 
Bergstriisser, Hebr. Grammatik 2 § 3e; Speiser, Lang. 
14. 199. 

*1This form is alive only in Southwest Semitic; 
Hebrew shows some remnants of it. 

22 The individual languages employ different prefixes 
which it is impessible to reduce to one original form. 

23 Arabic ingatala is a back formation from the im- 
perfect. 


The assumption that *gatala (*yaqtulu) is the 
basic form of which the other forms are modifica- 
tions was left unchallenged. It is the purpose of 
this paper to demonstrate that it breaks down 
when the so-called intensive** is subjected to 
closer scrutiny. 

It is an undeniable fact that the meaning of the 
so-called intensive is ill defined.?® All Semitists 
agree that the form may have other than intensive 
meaning. But one assumes that such meanings 
are secondary and derived from the intensive 
meaning which is considered the original one. In 
the last analysis, this assumption rests on the ro- 
mantic notion that the doubling of the middle 
radical which characterizes the pi‘el over against 
the qal, i. e. its intensification, symbolizes a corre- 
sponding intensification in the force of the form. 
Modern linguistics must reject ** such a prioris; 
it must demand that the meaning of the pi‘el is 
determined by a broad enough survey of actual 
occurrences and by a definition of the conditions 
which govern them. 

In fact, the Arabic-Hebrew grammarians claimed 
intensive-frequentative force for only one group of 
piel forms. It can be conveniently sub-divided 
according to the syntactic character of the basic 
verb, whether transitive or intransitive. 

(Ia) Forms corresponding to transitives; e. g. 


“ massacre ” 
“ disperse, 


gatala gétal “kill” : qattala qittel 
faraqa pdraq “separate, : farraga péreq 


tear off ” tear off ” 
kasara “ break ” : kassara “break to 
pieces ” 


saBar “break ” sibbdr * smash ” 





24 The question as to whether the formation is still 
older cannot be raised here. The Egyptian evidence is 
doubtful, see Till, AeZ 73. 131-8. 

25 ©, Brockelmann, Grundriss 1. 508 ff. (§ 257 B); W. 
Wright, Arabic Grammar® § 39 ff.; Bauer-Leander, His- 
torische Grammatik der hebriischen Sprache 290 ff.; 
G. Bergstrisser, Hebr. Grammatik 2.93 ff.; Dillmann- 
Bezold, Grammatik der Aethiopischen Sprache 130 ff. 
To the current Aramaic grammars the force of the 
pa‘el seems to be no problem at all. 

2°TIn this I fully agree with A. Poebel, Studies in 
Akkadian Grammar 65f. Poebel’s proposal for a solu- 
tion of the problem is unacceptable to me, however. It 
is based on another a priori, and not on a survey of the 
actual occurrences of the form. The rule posited by him 
on p. 5 of the quoted book (fn. 1) that “the pi‘el II 1 
of transitive verbs expresses plurality, that of intransi- 
tive verbs however has a transitive causative meaning ” 
does not conform with the facts. The group Ib below 
comprises intransitives that-remain intransitive, and 
IIa transitives which become “ causative.” 
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(Ib) Forms *’ corresponding to intransitives ; 
e. g. 


gala “turn ” : gawwala * pace up 
and down ” 
baraka “kneel down” : barraka * kneel 
down ” 28 
ragaé “spring” rigged “dance” 
dalay “spring” dilley “skip” 
hdlax “go” : hillex “ walk” 
nayan “ play music” niggen “ make 
music ” 


ranan “ cheer ” rinnen “ jubilate ” 


For other occurrences additional categories had 
to be set up. Among them the category which 
comprises causatives and factitives?® is the most 
significant one. The two can be treated as one, and 
the statement may be advanced that the doubling 
of the middle radical results in transitivation. If 
the basic verb is already transitive the new form 
becomes doubly transitive, i.e. causative; if it is 
intransitive, the new form becomes factitive. As 
representative examples the following may be 
quoted : 


(IIa) Forms corresponding to transitives ; e. g. 


walada yalas “givebirth” : walladayilleé “help (a 
woman ) 
in child- 
birth ” 

‘alima “know ” ‘allama * teach ” 


lamad “learn” limmesé “ train” 


(IIb) Forms corresponding to intransitives ; 
e. g. 
fariha “be glad ” 
haduta “be new ” 
gasel “be big” 
kaBed “be heavy, 
important ” 


: farraha “ gladden ” 
hidde& “restore” 
giddel “make big” 


kibbed “ honor ” 


The declarative *® and estimative** meanings of 





*7It is hardly accidental that the participle of such 
verbs is relatively frequent. The frequentative force of 
the D stem combines easily with the descriptive function 
of the participle. 

*° Said to be used with pluralic subject. One must 
regret that no study is available which subjects a repre- 
sentative body of texts to scrutiny with the goal to find 
out what the function of a form like the fa“ala in reality 
is. It is not enough to listen to the assertions of the 
grammarians. 

*° The latter term is wanting in both Brockelmann’s 
Grundriss and Bergstrisser’s Hebr. Grammatik (they 
say “causative ” instead) ; it is correctly used by Bauer- 
Leander (p. 292). 

8° E. g. “ declare someone a liar.” 

2 E. g. “ judge someone a fool.” 


the form are easily understood as specializations 
of this meaning. 

The causative-factitive force of the form is 
customarily ** said to be an outgrowth of the 
intensive force. But nobody has ever been able to 
demonstrate in a satisfactory manner ** how this 
development should have been possible. 

The third main category of fa“aia forms is de- 
scribed as denominatives.** It is well authenticated 
and very common in all, languages; in most of 
them it is productive. The use of the fa*ala as a 
denominative is likewise declared secondary. How- 
ever, the way by which an intensive could become 
a denominative is by no means clear. Verbs of 
this type remain outside the verbal system in the 
stricter sense of the term; examples may therefore 
be omitted here. 

The doubts as to the priority of the intensive 
function of the pi‘el whieh thus arise are further 
increased when Akkadian is taken into considera- 
tion. True, a first glance at the standard gram- 
mars of Akkadian *® seems to confirm the tradi- 
tional view. They tabulate the common ** verb 
forms as follows: 


Stem I *? or B*® : i-prus transitive-intransitive 
Stem II or D** : u-parris intensive 
Stem III or § : u-8a-pris causative 


Stem IV or N __ : i-p-paris*°® passive 


As in Arabic and Hebrew grammar the D stem is 





82 Thus C. Brockelmann, Grundriss 1.508f.; Bauer- 
Leander, Hist. Gram. der hebr. Sprache 292 Anm. 

88 The difficulty led H. Reckendorf (Die syntaktischen 
Verhiltnisse des Arabischen 44) to the conclusion that 
the basic meaning is “ sich um die von der ersten Kon- 
jugation bezeichnete Handlung bemiihen, mag die Hand- 
lung vom Subjekt selbst ausgehen (intensiv) oder von 
einem andern (kausativ).” 

84 The signification may be positive or negative (priva- 
tive) ; sometimes it is both with the same verb. See 
particularly Th. Néldeke, Neue Beitrige zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft 101 ff. 

85 F. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik (2nd ed. 1906) 
235 ff.; A. Ungnad, Babylonisch-assyrische Grammatik 
(2nd ed. 1926) 39ff. Other grammars which have re- 
cently been published are not based on first hand 
investigation. 

86 All t-forms have been omitted. My opinion as to 
their function is found JAOS 56 297-334. 

87 This is Delitzsch’s terminology. 

88 This is essentially Ungnad’s terminology; it seems 
to me preferable. For the benefit of English speakers 
I have substituted B (i.e. basic stem) for Ungnad’s G 
(i. e. Grundstamm ). 

8° T.e. stem with doubling (of the middle radical). 

40From *i-n-paris < *ya-n-paris. 
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called an intensive ** and interpreted as a deriva- 
tion of the B stem. One must not forget, however, 
that this is due to the application of the tradi- 
tional scheme to newly discovered material. The 
coincidence, then, is merely apparent. To confirm 
the traditional interpretation of the Semitic verb 
by the tabulation of the Assyriologists is to move 
in a vicious circle. 

In fact, this tabulation is highly objectionable. 
It rests on the assumption that Arabic is the most 
archaic among the Semitic languages and that the 
peculiarities of Akkadian, and in particular of the 
Akkadian verbal system, are due to innovations 
on the part of that language. It remains to be 
seen whether this is really so. 

There are significant differences between Ak- 
kadian on the one hand and West Semitic ** on 
the other. West Semitic gatala has no exact corre- 
spondence ** in Akkadian ; West Semitic yagtul(w) 
corresponds formally to Akkadian iprus, but the 
function of the forms are at variance with each 
other; moreover, the category of basic neuter verbs 
like kabida and gatuna is wanting in Akkadian. 
This language, on the other hand, possesses the 
so-called permansive ** or stative.*® The fact has 
long since been recognized that it corresponds with 
the West Semitic neuter verb. When examples like 
Arabic salima “he is well,” marida “he is ill,” 
kabura “he is thick” and Hebrew salem “he is 
well,” “aes “he is heavy, important,” gaton “he 
(it) is small ” are compared with Akkadian Salim 
“he is well,” kabit** “he is heavy, important,” 





41 F. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik 237; A. Ungnad, 
Babylonisch-assyrische Grammatik 49. 

“2T.e. Northwest Semitic plus Southwest Semitic. 
For the subject see G. Bergstriisser, Einfiihrung 17 ff.; 
Speiser, Lang. 14 196 ff. 

*8 Neither can gatala be combined with the Akkadian 
present (so-called equation of Barth, see ZA 2. 375 ff.), 
an opinion which was adopted not only by C. Brockel- 
mann (Grundriss 1.569f.) and H. Bauer (BA VIII 
1.20), but in a somewhat modified form also by Lands- 
berger (OLZ 1926.970). The Akkadian form is not 
iparas (ikaiad), but iparras (ikassad). The doubling 
of the middle radical is inherited; it is also present in 
Ethiopic yaqattel (see E. Littmann, Nachrichten von der 
kgl. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen, phil.-hist. Klasse 1917. 
680; E. Mittwoch, Die traditionelle Aussprache des 
Aethiopischen 20). 

** This is Delitzsch’s terminology. 

*S This term was created by Landsberger and is freely 
used by his pupils. 

*° The voiceless t of the Akkadian word is probably 
more original than the voiced d of Hebrew. 

*"In Akkadian the vocalization is slightly divergent. 





marus “he is ill,” kabar*’ “he is thick” the 
relationship is obvious.*® 

Assyriologists customarily list Salim as a form 
of an alleged infinitive salamum “ to be well ” etc. 
It must emphatically be stated that infinitives 
with such a meaning do not exist. The infinitive 
fa‘alu belongs exclusively to the action type verb. 
Forms of the type Salim are not only tenseless (the 
context decides whether the translation should be 
“is well,” “was well,” “will be well”), they do 
not even imply action ; they are descriptive of con- 
ditions. In other words, the permansive (stative) 
remains outside any system that makes action and 
tense its basic categories. 

Forms like Akkadian Salim, kabit, marus, kabar 
are obviously of nominal origin; they are nothing 
else but the predicative form of adjectives, the 
status absolutus of salmum, kabtum, marsum, 
kabrum.*® The coexistence of the forms iprus and 
Salim, then, corresponds to two different sentence 
types: the descriptive nominal sentence on the one 
hand, and the narrative verbal sentence of the 
action type on the other. This distinction is basic 
for Akkadian. 

The situation just described has led many Semi- 
tists to the conclusion that the West Semitic perfect 
is a descendant of an earlier Semitic form which 
corresponded formally and functionally with the 
Akkadian stative. This view has been opposed by 
others. The problem need not be further argued 
in our present context. Suffice it to state here that 
the existence in the Akkadian verbal system of two 
basic forms (tprus and Salim) compels the gram- 
marian of Akkadian to ask: with which of the two 
are the Akkadian stems II (D), III (S), and 
IV (N) to be coordinated ? 

As far as III (S) and IV (N) are concerned, 
the answer is not difficult. They both obviously 
belong to the action type verb. Stem III denotes, 
wherever it occurs, “cause someone to act in the 
way which the basic verb indicates.” Stem IV is 
clearly passival; it can be derived only from 
transitives ; what is object with B becomes subject 
with N. 

With regard to II (D) the situation is more 





“8 For older literature see G. Bergstriisser, Hebriiische 
Grammatik 2 9 ff. Add Landsberger, OLZ 1926. 969 ff.; 
G. R. Driver, Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System 
(1936) ; Speiser, Lang. 14 (1938) 196 ff.; Z. S. Harris, 
Development of the Canaanite Dialects (1939) 45 ff. 

*° Akkadian coincides in this syntactic feature with 
Aramaic. 
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complex. As shown above, any attempt at inter- 
preting D as a modification of B action type re- 
mains unsatisfactory. The question is, therefore, 
justified: what, if any, is the relationship between 
D and B stative? 

Before an answer to this question can be given, 
the nature of the Akkadian stative needs further 
investigation. 

A survey of the instances which actually occur °° 
results in positing the following sub-groups of 
Akkadian statives: 


(1) the durative stative. 


It denotes an inherent quality of a person or a 
thing. Examples are: 


tab “is good” arik “is long” 
kin “is straight” Salim “is well” 
dan “is strong” baliq “is lost” 
el “is clean” gerub “is close” 
lemun “is bad” 
rapas “is wide” 
kabar “is thick” 


This is the stative which is identical with the 
predicative form of the adjective. Its very mean- 
ing precludes the existence of a synonymous action 
type verb. Whenever forms like irik, islim, thliq 
occur, they denote ** “he (it) became long, well, 
lost.” 


(2) the perfect stative. 


It denotes a condition which results from the 
subject’s own action with reference to a person or 
a thing. Even though this stative is, thus, related 
to the action type verb, it nevertheless constitutes 
an independent category of forms. It is best trans- 
lated by expressions which contain the English 
verbs “have” or “ hold.” *? 


Examples are: 


abize “holds” labig “has donned” 

sabit “ possesses ” aper “has on his/her 
head ” 

maher “has received ” waldat “has born 
(children) ” 

nasi “has (for carriage) ” 

Sater “has by written deed” lamid “has learnt” 


sakin “has placed ” 
ziz “has divided ” 





5° The material is taken from my forthcoming grammar 
of classical Old Babylonian, where complete information 
will be found. 

51 Correctly pointed out by Deimel, Or. 3 (1934) 196 ff. 

52 See Ungnad, ZA 31. 277 ff. 
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The object which the subject “has” or “holds” 
is invariably indicated. 

This type of stative may correspond not only 
to transitive verbs, but—less frequently—also to 
intransitive verbs. It then denotes the rest after 
some movement. 


Examples are: 


“is moored ” 
“is sunk ” 


wasib “is seated, staying ” emid 
salil “is laid to rest” tebi 
magit “is on the ground” 


Let it be emphasized, however, that such forms 
are possible only if the intransitive by itself points 
to the termination of the action which it denotes. 
Cursive intransitives like “ walk,” “run,” “shout” 
are incapable of having such statives at their side. 


(3) the passive stative. 


It denotes a state of affairs which results from 
another person’s action; but the agent remains 
unspecified. This type always goes with transitive 
verbs ; one may call it a passive participle in predi- 
cative use. Any transitive verb may have such a 
form at its side. 

It is worthy of particular notice that numerous 
forms may either belong to group (2) or (8); 
the presence or absence of an object makes dis- 
tinction possible. Without an object 


abiz means “ (is) held” 


sabit “ (is) seized ” 
maher “ (is) received ” 
nasi “ (is) lifted ” 
sakin “ (is) placed ” 
Sater “ (is) deeded ” 


ziz “ (is) divided ” 
walid “ (is) born” 


The point which I wish to make with regard 
to the D form is this: When an attempt is made 
to classify its actually occurring examples, it is 
found that they can easily be arranged on lines 
parallel to the various statives. To every one of 
the statives which have been posited a D stem 
corresponds. 


(1) D stem corresponding to the durative sta- 
tive. 

It denotes “put a person or a thing in the 
condition which the stative indicates.” 
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Examples are: 


tubbum “make good ” urrukum “make long, 
lengthen ” 
kunnum “make straight” sullumum “make 
healthy ” 
dunnunum “make strong, Qbulluqum “make lost, 
strengthen ” perdere ” 
ullulum “make clean, qurrubum “make close” 
cleanse ” 
lummunum “make bad, 
worse ” 
ruppusum “make wide, 
widen ” 
kubburum “make thick, 
thicken ” 


The fact deserves particular emphasis that no 
B stem exists which would immediately correspond 
to this type of D stem. 


(2) D stem corresponding to the perfect stative. 


Corresponding with the transitive variety of the 
perfect stative we have verbs which denote “make 
somebody have something,” e. g. 


lummudum “make somebody instructed in something” 


zuzzum “ make somebody have (an estate) divided ” 
lubbusum “make somebody clothed in some garment ” 
wulludum “make a woman have children, help her in 


child-birth ” 


With the intransitive variety verbs of the gen- 
eral meaning “ put somebody in the state of rest 
which the stative specifies ” correspond, e. g. 


ummudum “bring somebody (or something) to rest ” 
tubbum “sink (a ship).” 


(3) D stem corresponding to the passive stative. 


The meaning is “ put a person or a thing in the 
state which the stative describes.” E.g. “ make 
somebody buried,” “make (a document) written, 
sealed,” “ make (people) assembled ” etc. 

The difference in meaning between D and B is 
very slight. With B the emphasis is laid on the 
action performed, with D, however, on the effect 
of the action.®* It is easily understood how the 
difference between “bury (a corpse)” and “make 
(a corpse) buried” could be felt as the difference 
between a basic verb and its “ intensive.” 

It is of particular interest that those verbs 





58 Arabic grammar suggests B might be used with the 
object in the singular, D with the object in the plural 
(cf. J. Lewy, Die altassyrischen Rechtsurkunden vom 
Kiiltepe 1.270 fn. b) ; but the evidence of the texts does 
not bear out this assumption either in Old Assyrian (cf. 
Oppenheim, AfO 12. 359 ff.) or in Old Babylonian. 


which have two statives (a perfect and a passive 
one) likewise possess a double D stem. E. g. 


ubbuzum “make (somebody) hold (something) ” and 
“make (something) fitted ” 
“make (somebody) divide (an estate)” and 
“make (an estate) divided ” 
wulludum “make (a woman) give birth (to a child) ” 
“make (a child) borne” 


eUzZzUM 


In conclusion it can be stated that in Akkadian 
all D stems (with the exception to be mentioned 
presently) are in parallelism with statives. This 
is hardly accidental; it must be interpreted in 
terms of interdependence. I.e. the question put 
above, whether the D stem belongs to B action 
type or to B stative, must be answered thus: the 
D stem is derived from B stative. As has been 
shown above, the stative is basically a nominal 
form. Hence, one can say that the denominative 


function of the D form which is so frequent in . 
all individual languages (see above p. ¥3) is the) 


primary force of the form. If derived from adjec- 
tives, it denotes “make a person or a thing what 
the adjective indicates,” i.e. it is a factitive. 

Our survey of the Akkadian forms would be 
incomplete without the statement that a small 
group of apparent D forms remains unaccounted 
for. I refer to the type of: 


ubburum “lag behind ” *4 
lupputum “loiter ” = 
nubbim “bawl ” 55 
qubbiim * shout ” 5¢ 
ruppudum “roam” 5? 
ruqqudum “dance” 5* 


Obviously proper names *® like Uhhurum, Luppu- 
tum are cognate. One is, therefore, justified to 
posite verbs corresponding to names like Dullu- 
pum, Lussumum, Nummusum, although actual 
verb forms are known only from late periods. 
Thus, one can safely add: 





54 Fairly frequent in Old Babylonian. 

55 E.g. Gilg. XI 117: “Ishtar yells like a woman in 
child birth, the mistress of the gods, fine of voice, is 
bawling ” (t%-nam-ba). 

56 ty-gab-ba VR 45 VIII 32; compare the noun qubbim 
Delitzsch, HWB 578b. 

57 E.g. etemmu mur-tap-pi-du King, Magic 53 15 “a 
roaming ghost.” 

58 E.g. KAR IV 158 II 40 “ when you dance (tu-raq- 
qi-du) in the battle” (cf. Ishtar and Saltu III 8 ra-aq- 
qu-du). 

5® See H. Holma, Die assyrisch-babylonischen Personen- 
namen der Form quttulu. 
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dullupum “run restlessly to and fro” ®° 
lussumum “sprint” 
nummusum “roam” % 


All these verbs are cursive, i.e. they denote a 
state of continuous action. In other words, their 
very nature is irreconcilable with the basic mean- 
ing of the stative. Hence, it is impossible to derive 
the verbs of this class from statives. 

Evidently the Akkadian verbs just listed are the 
counterpart of the group of West Semitic verbs 
for which examples have been given above under 
(Ib). 

For their explanation it is well to remember 
that the specific connotation of Hebrew verbs like 
hilley “ walk continuously, habitually ” is in Ak- 
kadian ordinarily expressed by the Btn form. 
That is to say, Hebr. yahallex corresponds in 
meaning to Akkad. ittallak, the preterite ** whose 
present is tttanallak and whose participle mut- 
tallikum (m.), muttalliktum (f.). The Akkadian 
form undoubtedly developed from *ya-h-tan-lak,®* 
the double J] being due to the assimilation of an 
n to the middle radical. It seems furthermore 
clear that the continuative force of the form is 
not motivated by the ¢ infix—this has otherwise 
an entirely different function ** —; hence, it must 
be ascribed to the presence of an n-infix. This in 
turn suggests that Hebrew yahallex, yaraqqed may 
originate from *ya-ha-n-lik, *ya-ra-n-qid,* and 
Akk. uraqqid from *yu-ra-n-qid. In other words, 
the question arises: may not all these forms be 
the remnants of an old Bn form to which Btn 
originally corresponded in the same way as Bt 
to B? &% 

The objection will be raised at once that the 
difference in the vocaiization—u-prefix in Akk. 
uraqqid, but a-prefix in Akk. irtaqgqud*®* and in 





°° Cf. B. Meissner, Beitriige zum assyrischen Worter- 
buch 1.40f.; Landsberger, ZA NF 7.221f.; Goetze, 
JAOS 58.297 fn. 160. 

* No occurrence available. 

*? tu-nam-mas VR 45 V 43; HABL 242 rev. 13, 15. 

°° The correct reconstruction of the paradigm of the 
tn-form is due to A. Poebel, Studies in Akkadian Gram- 
mar | ff. 

** This form was probably already present in PS, i.e. 
in the sequence of infixes td-na the second had early lost 
its vowel. 

*° See Goetze, JAOS 56. 297 ff. 

°° For the vocalization of the prefixes see presently. 

**The “nomina professionis” of the form fa‘al 
(Brockelmann, Grundriss 1.360 ff.) will naturally be 
explained in an analogous fashion. 

°° E. g. ir-ta-na-qu-du K 6743 (CT XXVIII 13) 11. 
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Hebr. yaraqqed < *yaraqqid *® — makes this com- 
bination difficult. But, one must not forget that 
ordinarily the vowels of the prefixes are at vari- 
ance in Akkadian and in Northwest Semitic, and 
furthermore that neither corresponds with South- 
west Semitic. In the northwest of the Semitic 
territory everywhere a-prefixes must be recon- 
structed; this point is proved by Ugaritic.”° In 
Akkadian a- and u-prefixes vary according to 
stems; B and N exhibit a throughout (in preterite, 
present, and in the ¢-form as well), D and S how- 
ever u. In Southwest Semitic the distribution is 
uneven ; here w is limited to the stems II, III, and 
IV (yugattilu, yugatilu, yugqtilu < *ywagqtilu), 
but the corresponding ¢-forms (the stems V, VI, 
and X in the terminology of our grammars) 
display a (*yatgattalu, *yatgqatalu,” yastagtilu). 
Moreover, the present of B (Arabic I) which is 
preserved in Ethiopic (“indicative”) derives from 
*yuqattul(a)* and, thus, contrasts with the pre- 
terite yagtul(a). The uneven distribution of South- 
west Semitic is in all probability old. One can still 
recognize its original ratio: uw appears exclusively 
in open pretonic syllables.** One has, therefore to 
reconstruct *yu-rd-n-qid, but *ya-r-tan-qi/ud. 

It can be seen easily, that *yuwranqgid auto- 
matically acquired the appearance of a D form, 
as soon as the m was assimilated to the q, a process 
which may go back to PS. Thereby the tn-form 
lost its ¢-less correspondence. The endeavour to 
account for the existence of irtagqud meets with 
greater difficulties. Why did *yartanqud after 
assimilation to *yartagqud not follow suit and 
associate itself with the D stem? The reason may 
be found in the circumstance that the correspond- 
ing present, whatever its original form ** may have 
been, certainly contained a in the prefix. Thus, 
the a-prefix of the ¢t-form and the present could 
prevail, a fact that caused strong association with 
the B stem which the meaning of the form like- 
wise advocated. This situation resulted in Akka- 
dian in a split-up of the original form system 


°° For the a prefix see presently. 

7° See C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar 59 with fn. 1. 

71 Eth. yetqattal, yetqatal is doubtless more original 
than Arab. yataqattalu, yataqdtalu; it has the backing 
of Hebr. hidqattel and Syr. ’eéqattal. 

72 Eth. yeqattel; a-prefix would not have resulted in e. 

73 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Grundriss 1 560; furthermore 
Bauer-Leander, Hist. Grammatik der hebr. Sprache 324. 

74 A schematic reconstruction lets one expect *yar- 
naqqu/ad; this may however have been superseded by 
the new formation *yartanaqqu/ad. 
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*yurangid (— *yartanaqqid/ud) — *yartangi/ud ; 
the first form was transferred to D, the others at- 
tached to B. In Hebrew, where all verb forms had 
a-prefixes, where the present had become extinct, 
and the ¢ form had created a separate system of 
forms, this could not happen. What really hap- 
pened, is hard to say, since the material is very 
scant. But, it is quite likely that a pair like 
yohalley — yidhallex continues an original pair 
*yuhanlik—yathanlik.”® 

Thus, the conclusion can be drawn that the only 
category of D stems which contradicts the thesis 
of close parallelism between stative B and D, the 
type of ruqqudum—rigqed, comprises only quasi 
D forms, and that, therefore, no valid objection 
to that thesis can be based upon them. 

The result at which we arrive is founded upon 
an investigation of Akkadian forms and is, there- 
fore, valid only for that language. But, it is im- 
mediately evident that its application to West 
Semitic leads to a uniform explanation for all 
varieties of the D stem which actually occur there 


™ Compare Kimw inscription 9/10: “In front of the 
former kings the mékb used to run like dogs (ytlkn) ” 
with KAR 96 rev. 10 “he will run (it-ta-na-lak) after 
you like a dog.” 


(with the exception of the type hilley which in 
Akkadian likewise remains apart). Universal ap- 
plicability of a thesis has always been the best 
proof for its correctness. 

The proposed solution of the problem has far- 
reaching implications. If it is true that it applies 
to West Semitic as well as to Akkadian, the further 
conclusion is inescapable that the verbal system in 
which the D form occupies an organic place, i. e. 
the Akkadian system (with its sharp distinction 
between more or less stable conditions on the one 
hand and more or less momentaneous actions on 
the other), existed already in Primitive Semitic. 
This view is not new; but the argument advanced 
here is unusually strong, perhaps strong enough 
to decide the question once and for all. 

The West Semitic loss of the stative cut the D 
form loose from the ground on which it was grown. 
This must necessarily have obscured its original 
function ; it may have given the forms of the type 
hillex an increasing import upon the re-classifi- 
cation of the ordinary D forms. Unprejudiced 
philological research in West Semitic sources will 
have to determine, whether and to what extent 
the development led to an “intensive” force of the 
D form there. 





THE NEW IDENTIFICATION OF LAO TZU 
PROPOSED BY PROFESSOR DUBS 


DERK BopDDE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In tHE JAOS of December, 1941 (61. 215-21), 
Professor H. H. Dubs has advanced a brilliant 
and extremely attractive new theory concerning 
the date and identity of that mysterious personality 
of Chinese philosophy, Lao Tzt.t This theory, 


1Qr, as Professor Dubs calls him, Lao-dz. The article 
in question is entitled: ‘The date and circumstances 
of the philosopher Lao-dz.’ Professor Dubs employs a 
romanization in this article which in his own words 
‘is the modification of Wade by C. S. Gardner,’ and to 
which he adds still another modification of his own. 
The resulting system of romanization, which might well 
be ‘ dubbed ’ the ‘ Wade-Giles-Gardner-Dubs’ system, can 
in the opinion of the present writer only throw further 
confusion into a subject already much confounded. No 
doubt it is inevitable that the general public will con- 
tinue to shy away from formidable looking Chinese 


which is not only ingenious in itself, but har- 
monizes admirably with the vews of many scholars 
who have long doubted the traditional attribution 
of Lao Tzii to the 6th century B.C., is based, 
stripped to its bare essentials, upon the following 
propositions: 


(1) The ‘only primary source for the tradi- 


names, made all the more bewildering by the fact that 
they may see them spelled according to French, German, 
or several English (including U. 8. Chinatown) methods 
of romanization. Yet the learned journals can at least 
do their bit to help the situation by insisting that one 
and only one system be used per language; for English 
preferably the Wade-Giles, which despite manifest de- 
fects has at least the advantage of long history and wide 
usage behind it. 
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tional early dating’ of Lao Tzi, says Professor 
Dubs, is Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s Shih chi (Historical 
records). This in two places (the biography of 
Confucius and that of Lao Tzii) describes how 
Confucius made a trip to the capital of the Chou 
dynasty, where he had an interview with Lao Tzi 
in which he was compelled to acknowledge his own 
inferiority. This story, in the opinion of Professor 
Dubs, is original with Ssii-ma Ch‘ien, who created 
it by combining two current traditions originally 
quite distinct from one another: (a) a tradition 
that at one time Confucius had made a visit to 
the court of the Chou dynasty; and (b) that he 
had on another occasion consulted a certain Lao 
Tan £44 (identified by Ssti-ma Ch‘ien with Lao 
Tzii) about rites. 

(2) Though Ssiti-ma Ch‘ien’s account of the 
Confucius-Lao Tzii interview is legendary, the 
Shih chi’s biography of Lao Tzt contains an elabo- 
rate genealogy of the latter’s descendants which 
is probably genuine. It states that Lao Tzi’s son, 
who had the personal name of Tsung 4, became 
a general in the state of Wei #, where he was 
given a feudal fief at a place called Tuan-kan 
pi-F. Lao Tzii’s clan name had been Li 3, 
but Professor Dubs believes that his son, after 
he gained this fief at Tuan-kan, assumed the name 
of that place as a surname for his own immediate 
family line. This surname, Professor Dubs be- 
lieves further, continued to be held by the later 
descendants of Lao Tzti, who are listed in the 
genealogy almost down to Ssti-ma Ch‘ien’s own 
time. 

(3) Elsewhere in the Shih chi there is record 
of a man with identical family surname, a certain 
Tuan-kan Ch‘ung #, who, like Lao Tzii’s son, 
was a native of Wei, and who in the year 273 B.C., 
when Wei was badly defeated by Ch‘in, was sent 
to Ch‘in to arrange peace. In the Chan-kuo ts‘e 
(Plots of the Warring States), from which this 
passage in the Shih chi is drawn, this Tuan-kan 
Ch‘ung is referred to as the Viscount of Tuan-kan 
Ee-F-. Professor Dubs believes that the per- 
sonal name of Lao Tzii’s son, Tsung $2, is to be 
equated with the personal name of the Viscount, 
Ch‘ung #%, and that this Viscount is none other 
than the son of Lao Tzii, after the latter had been 
enfeoffed at Tuan-kan. 


(4) Lao Tzii himself, therefore, can be dated a 
few decades before the reference to the Viscount 
of Tuan-kan of 273 s.c. In other words, Professor 


Dubs would place Lao Tzii roughly at 300 B.c. 
As to the name, Lao Tzii #-, it may be inter- 
preted either as meaning ‘ the venerable Viscount,’ 
a polite title given by members of the family to 
the older man after his son had been enfeoffed, 
or it may simply be explained as signifying ‘ the 
venerable sir,’ a term to distinguish him from 
his son. 


Such is the outline of the theory, which utilizes 
many corroboratory though not necessarily con- 
clusive pieces of supporting evidence. At the same 
time, however, it raises several difficulties (also, 
perhaps, not necessarily insurmountable), which I 
should like to discuss below. 


(1) Professor Dubs has fallen into a curious 
error in making Ssti-ma Ch‘ien the first to be re- 
sponsible for the tradition that Confucius paid a 
visit to Lao Tzii at the Chou capital. He refers 
(p. 216 n. 9) to the passage in the Chuang-tzi? 
which narrates how Confucius paid a visit to Lao 
Tan at P‘ei jij, and points out that this place, 
situated in present northeastern Kiangsu, was far 
removed from the capital of the Chou kings near 
present Loyang, Honan. Yet he quite overlooks 
the fact that in the very chapter preceding this 
citation in the Chuang-tzii, there is another lengthy 
passage which gives quite a different version of 
events. This passage commences as follows: * 


‘When Confucius was going westward to de- 
posit his writings in (the imperial archives of) 
the House of Chou, Tziti-lu (his disciple) coun- 
selled him, saying: “I have heard that there 
is a certain Keeper of the Imperial Archives,‘ 
by name Lao Tan, who has resigned and retired 
into private life. If you, sir, wish to deposit your 
writings there, it would be advisable to make 
him a visit and thus utilize (his services).” 
“ Excellent!” replied Confucius, and he went 
to see Lao Tan; the latter, however, refused to 
grant him (his request). Thereupon Confucius 
began to expound the twelve classics, but Lao 
Tan broke into the middle of his exposition to 


2Ch. 14 (transl. of Giles 182). 

®Ch. 13 (Giles 165-6). 

‘Cheng tsang shih fy 3H Ht. Cheng is said to be either 
a proper name for the archives, or to be equivalent to 
tien HL, official documents, in which case cheng tsang 
would lit. mean storehouse for official documents. See 
the Chuang-tei chi-chieh (Collected explanations to 
Chuang-tzit), by Wang Hsien-ch‘ien FE R- 
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exclaim: “Rubbish! I want to hear what your 
really important principles are.” ” 


The account then continues with Confucius vainly 
trying to justify his Confucian ethics, which Lao 
Tan heaps with ridicule, after which he advances 
Taoist ideas of his own. 

From this passage it is obvious that Ssti-ma 
Ch‘ien could not have been the originator of the 
legend that Confucius went to Chou, where he had 
his interview with Lao Tzi.® In itself, however, 
this fact does not destroy the main argument, as 
stories of this kind, derived from Taoist sources, 
have often been prepared with obvious propa- 
gandistic intent, and frequently contain mutually 
contradictory details, so that they can hardly be 
accepted as serious historical evidence. 

(2) There is no real difficulty in the equation 
between the personal name of Lao Tzii’s son, 
Tsung $%, and that of the Viscount of Tuan-kan, 
Ch‘ung #. Though now pronounced differently 
(Dubs romanizes them both indifferently as 
Dzung), they are closely related to each other, 
both phonetically and graphically. Nor is there, 
in itself, any inherent difficulty in supposing that 
Lao Tzii’s son, when he was enfeoffed at Tuan-kan, 
assumed this name for his own family line. The 
puzzling thing, however, is why, if he did this, 
Ssti-ma Ch‘ien did not openly state as much. 
Ssii-ma Ch‘ien lists in the genealogy names of Lao 
_Tzi’s descendants, extending almost down to Ssii- 

ma Ch‘ien’s own time. All of these, if Professor 
Dubs’ theory is to be accepted, would presumably 
have had the family name of Tuan-kan. If such 
an important shift in name really did occur, there- 
fore, affecting so many descendants, why did not 


5 Professor Dubs (p. 216 n. 9) seems to be reluctant 
to equate the Lao Tan mentioned in many texts as 
having been visited by Confucius, with Lao Tzi himself. 
He points out that Ssii-ma Ch‘ien is doubtful of the 
identity of the two, and it is true that Ssi-ma Ch‘ien 
expresses uncertainty on this subject in the middle of 
his biography of Lao Tzi. Yet at the beginning of the 
biography he states quite definitely of Lao Tzi that 
‘his given name was Erh ¥ and his style was Tan fq. 
His clan name was Li zz.’ See Dubs, p. 217. Moreover 
it is certain that the man or men who wrote the Chuang- 
tet were quite positive of the identity of Lao Tan with 
Lao Tzi. Thus the very passage cited by Professor Dubs 
(see above, n. 2), which describes how Confucius visited 
Lao Tan at P‘ei, commences: ‘ Confucius had lived to 


the age of fifty-one without hearing about the Tao. So 
he went south to Pei to see Lao Tan.’ Then within the 
next few sentences, in the course of his interview, there 
twice appears the phrase, ‘ Lao Tzii said.’ 


Ssii-ma Ch‘ien speak of it in contradistinction to 
Lao Tzi’s original clan name of Li 2 (which he 
does mention), especially as it would be a change 
that he himself would have been in a position to 
check up upon in the case of the more recent 
generations ? 


(3) The greatest difficulty in the entire theory, 
however, lies in its dependence upon the basic and 
necessary assumption that Lao Tzii’s son, having 
been enfeoffed at Tuan-kan, became the first 
founder of a new family line having that particu- 
lar place as its surname. Unfortunately for this 
hypothesis, there are at least two other men known 
by the name of Tuan-kan, both of whom lived 
before the time of the historical Tuan-kan Ch‘ung, 
and not after him, as would be supposed if this 
Tuan-kan Ch‘ung were really identical with the 
son of Lao Tzii, and hence the actual first founder 
of the Tuan-kan line. 

The earlier and more noted of these two men 
is Tuan-kan Mu 7X. He is mentioned in the 
Mencius (3b.%); three times in the Shih chi;° 
and six times in the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘w." From 
these texts we know that Tuan-kan Mu was a na- 
tive of Wei, and that he had apparently gathered 
considerable wealth, if not through usury, then at 
least through clever business dealings.* Whatever 
his business past, however, he rehabilitated himself 
by studying under no less than the noted disciple 
of Confucius, Pu Shang (styled Tzi-hsia), and 
became himself a man famed for his virtue and 
wisdom. Thus we read that the Marquis Wen of 
Wei (403-387) visited him, and did him honor by 
bowing down from the front of his carriage every 
time he passed Tuan-kan Mu’s house. Ch‘ien Mu 
$273, who has collected the texts on the subject, 
would date Tuan-kan Mu as having lived approxi- 
mately 465-395 B. c.° 


® Twice in ch. 44 (Chavannes, Mémoires historiques 
5.141 and 146), and once in ch. 121 (transl, in Fung 
Yu-lan, A history of Chinese philosophy, transl. of Bodde, 
1.106). 

72.4, 4.3, 15.3, 19.8, 21.2 and 3 (transl. of Wilhelm, 
pp. 24, 47, 216, 344, 376, 378). 

® This statement is derived from the Lii-shih ch‘un- 
ch‘iu (Wilhelm 47), which describes him as a great 
ts‘u EA, a term translated by Wilhelm as Wucherer 
‘usurer.’ However, the word may mean more generally 
that he was a man who acquired wealth by acting as a 
clever intermediary in business dealings. 

° See his Hsien-Ch‘in chu-teii hsi-nien Fe Be He -F- ME oe 
(Commercial Press 1936), 1. 119-20, and chronological 
tables in 2nd half of vol. 2, p. 100. 
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The other man of the same surname is Tuan- 
kan Lun #, who is mentioned in the Chan-kuo 
ts‘e*° in connection with an appeal which the 
state of Chao made in the year 353 to the state 
of Ch‘i, asking for support against Wei, which 
was attacking. A great council of Ch‘ officials 
was assembled to debate the appeal, at which Tuan- 
kan Lun, who was one of them, argued strongly 
and with success that the aid should be granted. 

From the above it seems logical to suppose that 
Tuan-kan Mu (ca. 465—ca. 395), through his com- 
mercial activities, was the first to raise the Tuan- 
kan family to a position of prominence in Wei, 
and that Tuan-kan Lun, mentioned as an impor- 
tant official in Ch‘ in the year 353, was a member 
of this same family.’ The further logical suppo- 
sition is that the Viscount of Tuan-kan, Tuan-kan 
Ch‘ung, who was, like Tuan-kan Mu, a native of 
Wei, and who is mentioned under the year 273, 
must have been a member of the same Tuan-kan 
family. But then, unfortunately, what happens to 
the theory that the Viscount is identical with the 
son of Lao Tzi, and that the latter, because of 
his fief at Tuan-kan, was the first to take this 
surname for his family line? ** 


10 Ch% ts‘e 1.6. Translated in Chavannes, Mém. hist. 
5. 252 n, 3. 

11 The Shih chi (Mém. hist. 5. 251-2), where this same 
passage is quoted, gives his name as Tuan-kan P‘eng 
Aj. This Tuan-kan P‘eng appears elsewhere in the same 
chapter of the Shih chi under the year 380, when under 
very similar circumstances he is asked for advice by the 
ruler of Ch‘i. It is evident, however, that Ssti-ma Ch‘ien 
has here fallen into error, for this latter passage, which 
is taken from the Chan-kuo ts‘e, relates in reality not to 
the year 380 but to the year 314; moreover, in the Chan- 
kuo ts‘e version, the advice is asked, not of Tuan-kan 
Peng, but of quite a different person, a certain Chang 
Mien. See Chavannes, Mém. hist. 5.239-40, text and 
notes, and 5. 255-6. 

**The argument that if this were so, he would not 
urge Ch‘i to give military aid against his ancestral state 
of Wei, really means little, as in those days of power 
politics it was common for a man quite impartially to 
sell his services to any state that would pay a good 
price for them. 

*8In this connection, little value can be attached to 
the circumstance, mentioned by Dubs (p. 218 n. 33), 
that the Chung-kuo jen-ming ta-te‘ii-tien (Cyclopedia 
of Chinese biographical names), in its supplement on 
origins of surnames, 34. 4, states that the surname Tuan- 
kan was adopted by the descendants of Lao Tzi. In 
itself this is a mere assertion, unsupported by any proof. 
Furthermore, it was almost surely advanced by the com- 
pilers of the Cyclopedia (who in this respect were 
merely following earlier opinion), precisely because they 
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The hypothesis is still not impossible, of course, 
that the original Tuan-kan family may have died 
out in the course of time, or may have entirely 
moved away from its ancestral home (as witness 
Tuan-kan Lun, who was an official in Ch‘i), thus 
leaving the way clear for the son of Lao Tzii to 
assume the identical name for an entirely new 
family line. The fact that the Tuan-kan Ch‘ung 
of 273 B.C. is separated from Tuan-kan Lun, the 
man of this name who most immediately precedes, 
by a span of eighty years, makes this a conceivable 
hypothesis.** Until further proof can be advanced, 
however, it can only remain as a hypothesis that, 
though not utterly impossible, nevertheless adds 
further complications to an argument already 
based chiefly on inferential and circumstantial 
evidence. Certainly no one would be more pleased 
than the writer, if convincing additional proof 
could still be found, for Professor Dubs’ theory 
would then fit nicely into many other facts sur- 
rounding Lao Tzt, and would give the coup de 


accepted the traditional view that Lao Tzi lived in the 


6th century B.c., and therefore that his son, Tsung, 
antedated Tuan-kan Mu. For this reason they no doubt 
assumed that it was Lao Tzii’s son, and not Tuan-kan 
Mu, who founded a family line with this surname, of 
which Tuan-kan Mu and the others were the mere 
descendants. 

[It is interesting to note that Chinese treatises on 
genealogy may be cited either way in this argument. 
The Ku-chin hsing-shih-shu pien-cheng, cited by Pro- 
fessor Dubs (JAOS 61.218 note 33), was composed by 
Teng Ming-shih $4 ft in 1134 a.p. Its statement 
about the surname Tuan-kan is given in chiian 32 as 
follows: ‘Branched out from the Li clan, descendants 
of Kao Yao (minister under Emperor Shun). Lao Tzi 
had a son Tsung, who won honor in the service of Wei, 
and was enfeoffed at Tuan-kan. Later he adopted the 
name of the place as his surname. The Tuan-kan Mu of 
the Warring States period was a descendant of his.’ On 
the other hand, the T‘ung-chih, compiled about 1150 
A.D. by Cheng Ch‘iao @f #£, treats the surname in chiian 
29 under the heading ‘Surnames whose origin is not 
clear.’ Reference is made to the Hsing Yiian WE Bie. 
an early compilation by Ho Ch‘eng-t‘ien fay KE, who 
lived 370-447 A.p., and the subsequent statement is evi- 
dently intended as a quotation from that work: ‘(Sur- 
name of) the descendants of Tuan-kan Mu, natives of 
west of the Yellow River.’ The Hsing Yiian appears to 
be a lost work, but if the quotation is genuine, the second 
view can claim for itself greater antiquity—Eb. ] 

** Actually, however, the years 353 and 273 happen 
merely to be isolated dates mentioned incidentally in 
connection with these two men. In point of fact, the 
amount of time that elapsed between the life of Tuan- 
kan Lun and that of Tuan-kan Ch‘ung was almost surely 
considerably less than eighty years. 
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grace to the old but still lingering notion that he 
was an elder contemporary of Confucius. 


(4) Professor Dubs suggests a rough date for 
Lao Tzt of 300 B.c. Regardless of whether the 
identification of Lao Tzi’s son with Tuan-kan 
Ch‘ung is correct, I would suggest that the year 
300 can represent only the terminal date for Lao 
Tzi’s activity, which would therefore fall entirely 
into the 4th century B.c. This, I know, runs 
counter to the usual 3rd century attribution of 
modern scholars; indeed, the 3rd century B. c., in 
recent years, has become a sort of literary cul de sac 
into which scholars have dumped innumerable texts 
of whose exact dates they are uncertain. In so 
doing, what such scholars for the most part really 
mean by the 3rd century, is a period of only some 
eighty years extending from 300 B.C. down to the 
Ch‘in unification of China in 221. Much has been 
said in this connection about a special 3rd century 
‘style’ or grammar; personally, however, I would 
suspect that many of the texts that contain this 
‘style, and that have been placed by modern 
scholarship in this overcrowded century, really 
belong to the second half of the 4th century, or 
in a few instances conceivably even earlier. 

In the case of Lao Tz, Professor Dubs (p. 215 
n. 2) advances Fung Yu-lan as one of those who 
hold to the 3rd century attribution. In so doing, 
he is not entirely correct, for Professor Fung, on 
the contrary, cautiously refrains from dating Lao 
Tzii more definitely than to say that the work bear- 
ing his name was composed some time during the 
Warring States period, i.e. after 403 B.c.*° This 
cautious attitude by Professor Fung is fully justi- 
fied, because: (1) Lao Tzii is mentioned frequently 
in the pages of the Chuang-tzii; (2) Chuang Tzi’s 
philosophy represents, as has been stressed by 
Professor Fung, an ideological development and 
advance over that of Lao Tzti;** (3) Lao Tzu, 
therefore, must have lived slightly prior to Chuang 
Tzii, whose dates have been variously estimated as 
approximately 369-286, or 365-290.** According 


15 Fung Yu-lan, History of Chinese philosophy, Bodde’s 
transl. 1.170-1. In the bibliography compiled for the 
above work, p. 413, I have stated that the Lao-tzt% 
‘probably dates from the third century B.c.,’ but in so 
doing I carelessly went beyond what Fung Yu-lan him- 
self says, no doubt myself being unconsciously a victim 
of the strongly held 3rd century B.C. theory. 

1° Fung 1. 143, 172-4. 

17 For the first dating, see Fung 1.222. For the second, 
see Ch‘ien Mu, Hsien-Ch‘in chu-tzti hsi-nien, chrono- 
logical tables in 2nd half of vol. 2, p. 102. 


to this argument, therefore, Lao Tzti could only 
have lived during the 4th century, and probably 
he was dead before the year 300, or at the latest 
very shortly thereafter, as his funeral is recorded 
in one of the ‘inner’ chapters of the Chuang-tzii, 
which are generally regarded as going back to 
Chuang Tzii himself."* 


(5) Quite aside from the question of identifi- 
cation and dating, Professor Dubs deserves our 
liveliest gratitude for his clear exposal (pp. 217-8) 
of the weakness of the theory that sees in Lao Tzit 
and in Taoism generally an exotic ‘southern’ 
influence supposedly derived from the state of 
Ch‘u, lying in the Yangtze valley. He identifies 
the birthplace of Lao Tzii, as given in the Shih 
chi, with the present Lu-i $f, located in east 
central Honan, not far south of the Lung-hai 
railroad, and only some ninety-five miles southeast 
of Ch‘ii-fu, the home of Confucius. Hence, in his 
own words, ‘If Lao-dz was a southerner, so was 
Confucius!’ The attribution to Lao Tzii of a spe- 
cial connection with Ch‘u would thus seem to spring 
from the fact that the Ch‘u state, in Warring 
States times, expanded to assume huge dimensions, 
coming to embrace many regions that climatically 
and culturally were really parts of North China. 
Hence despite the fact that Lao Tzti was born far 
north of the Yangtze valley, it is not surprising 
that Ssti-ma Ch‘ien speaks of him as being a native 
of Ch‘u. 

But if Lao Tzt is to be considered a northerner, 
even more so is Chuang Tzti, for the latter was 
born in Meng 3,'° a small place identified as 
lying slightly southwest of the present Meng-yin 
5e(& hsien in Shantung. This means that Chuang 
Tzu was born in Shantung at a place actually some 
forty miles east and slightly north of Ch‘ii-fu, the 
birthplace of Confucius ! 

The theory of the southern influence in Taoism, 
therefore, must rest wholly upon other factors, 
such as: (1) the fact that Confucius, when he 
travelled to Ch‘u, saw there certain recluses who 
are considered, especially by Fung Yu-lan, as 
having been forerunners of the Taoist move- 
ment; *° (2) the supposed ideological and stylistic 
rsemblances between Taoist writings and writings 
originating in Ch‘u, especially Ch‘ii Yiian’s Li sao 
and other poems belonging to the Elegies of Ch‘u 


18 Ch. 3 (transl. of Giles 36). 
1° See Fung Yu-lan, op. cit. 1.221. 
20 Fung 1. 135-7. 
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cycle; (3) the frequent allusions made in Taoist 
works, especially the Chuang-tzii, to scenes and 
people of Ch‘u. 

These factors, though rather intangible, may be 
valid. Likewise, it is very possible that both Lao 
Tzii and Chuang Tzi travelled extensively in 
southern China during their lifetimes, and thus 
received considerable southern influence. To attri- 


21 Fung 1. 175-6, 221-2. 


bute such influence to their childhood environment, 
however, seems no longer possible. Both Lao Tzit 
and Chuang Tzii sprang from that region of north- 
eastern and north central China, embracing Honan 
and Shantung, which during the Chou dynasty 
produced so many of China’s great thinkers, and 
which, going at least as far back as the period of 
the Li-shan or Ch‘eng-tzti-yai ‘ Black Pottery’ cul- - 
ture of Neolithic times, seems to have constituted 
the heart of early Chinese civilization. 





VON INDIENS “BLAUEN BERGEN” (NILGIRI) : KURUMBA—IRULA— PANIYAN 


LucIAN SCHERMAN 
Hanson, MassaCHUSETTS 


[The tribes inhabiting the heights and slopes 
of the Nilgiris are to be divided into two groups, 
the first consisting of Todas, Badagas, and 
Kotas, the second of Kurumbas, Irulas, and 
Paniyans. This classification is not dependent 
upon the time elapsed since they settled there, 
but upon quite other facts. The first three 
peoples have almost no contact with countries 
outside the Nilgiris. Compared with them, the 
Kurumbas, Irulas, and Paniyans are shy and 
hidden communities, but this isolation cannot 
serve as evidence for their past nor for their 
future fate, because they were and partly still 
are connected with kinsmen living far from their 
poor huts. 

Secondly, Todas, Badagas, and Kotas—them- 
selves not equal in rank — literally look down 
from their summits upon the tribes of the 
slopes. These are so to say parvenus or helots 
with whom one dislikes any intercourse as long 
as egoistic motives do not make it expedient. 

The main chapter discusses the ethnological 
unity of the different Kuru(m)ba groups and 
their close relations with those districts of South- 
ern India whence many of them were expelled 
by various dynasties more than a thousand years 
ago. Particularly stressed are the historical 
dates given by inscriptions. 

Much less can be said about older periods of 
the Irulas and Paniyans. There is no reliable in- 
formation concerning them before the last years 
of the 18th century.] 

[Professor Scherman’s articles on the tribes 
of the Nilgiris appeared in the years 1913-4 in 
Geist des Ostens, a monthly journal which be- 
came defunct shortly thereafter because of the 
First World War. The concluding portion of 
his account of these tribes remained unpublished. 
Very little accurate reporting on the three jungle 
tribes of this article has appeared in the mean- 
time and our knowledge of them remains in the 


highest degree defective. The ethnologist under 
such circumstances finds that any and all items 
of well-attested information are of value. Conse- 
quently, I have prevailed upon Professor Scher- 
man to allow his report and photographs to find 
a place in JAOS. M.B.E.] 


Nacu Pror. Emeneau’s freundlicher Vorbe- 
merkung darf ich mich mit der Feststellung be- 
scheiden, dass die folgenden Seiten eine im Gevst 
des Ostens 1 (Miinchen 1913), p. 407 gegebene 
Zusage erfiillen. Sie erginzen den Reisebericht 
iiber die Toda, Kota und Badaga, die auf den 
Nilgiri-Héhen (und nur dort) leben, durch Mit- 
teilung gleichzeitiger Beobachtungen bei verhalt- 
nismassig weit verstreuten Gruppen der Kurumba, 
Irula und Paniyan. Die Notizen, die ich zu diesem 
Zwecke aus dem Schreibtisch hervorholte, beleben 
Erinnerungen, die—ein Widerschein aus sonniger 
Vorkriegszeit—jetzt mehr als dreissig Jahre zu- 
riickliegen. Aber ethnographische Aufzeichnungen 
in Erdwinkeln abseits der Hochkultur sind linger 
gegen den Rost des Alterns geschiitzt. KEtwas 
Frischluft fiihrt die neuere Literatur hinein; ich 
habe sie herangezogen, soweit mir dazu nach dem 
Wechsel meines Wohnsitzes die Méglichkeit ge- 
geben war. Die gastliche Liberalitat der Biblio- 
theken von Cambridge und Boston, in erster Linie 
der Harvard College Library und des Fogg Art 
Museums kann ich nicht dankbar genug riihmen. 


1. KURUMBA 


Ich fiihre den Leser zu den Siedlungen des un- 
teren, fieberdurchseuchten Bergmassivs. Die merk- 
wiirdigsten Menschen, die wir dort treffen, sind 
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schon wegen der Eigenart des Verkehrs, den sie mit 
den eingangs genannten Hauptstiimmen pflegen, 
die Kurumba. Ringsum herrscht Furcht vor ihrer 
dimonischen Zauberkraft; alle sind aingstlich be- 
miiht sie abzuwehren. Jedes Badaga-Dorf hilt 
stiindig seine ihm zugeteilten Kurumba, die bei 
Beginn der Saatzeit die Fruchtbarkeitsriten aus- 
fiihren; sie legen die ersten Samenkérner, und 
nach der Reife obliegt es ihnen die ersten Garben 
zu ernten.t Ferner honorieren die Badaga ihre 
Mitwirkung bei Bestattungen, bei Schwanger- 
schafts- und Ahnenkult-Zeremonien. Man zieht sie 
zu Rate, wenn das Vieh krank wird oder eine Miss- 
ernte droht, und erwartet von ihnen Abwendung 
des Ubels. Das wickelt sich nach festen Regeln ab; 
noch der jiingste Census of India vom Jahre 1931 
bestitigt ihre Geltung. Der Kurumba-Hauptling 
—er vererbt sein Amt auf den dltesten Sohn—ist 
“watchman and sorcerer to a group of Badaga 
villages” und achtet darauf, dass kein anderer 
Kurumba dieser Gruppe etwas antut. Dafiir zahlen 
die Badaga férmlichen Tribut, und allgemein 
heisst es, kein Badaga-Miadchen habe Anwartschaft 
auf eine gliickliche Ehe, wenn die Kurumba nicht 
pflichtgemiss bezahlt sind (Selvanayakam, Census 
XIV, 1, 369f. [1932]; abgedruckt I, 3, 194 
[1935]). 

In folkloristisch einwandfreier Logik werden die 
Kurumba, wenn es beliebt den Spiess umzudrehen, 
als béswillige Unheilstifter gebrandmarkt, und 
das fordert Rache. Auf der einen Seite sind Kota 
ihren Hexenkiinsten zum Opfer gefallen ; anderer- 
seits wurde nach zahlreichen aus friiheren Jahren 
gemeldeten Mordtaten im Jahre 1900 eine ganze 
Kurumba-Familie ermordet, weil man _ glaubte, 
dass ihr Oberhaupt, als Medizinmann bekannt, 
einem Badaga-Dorf Krankheit und Tod gebracht 
habe. In diese Sache waren auch Toda verwickelt ; 
es gilt nimlich das ungeschriebene Gesetz, dass 
keiner einen Kurumba toétet, ehe nicht die Hand 
eines Toda den ersten Schlag gefiihrt hat.” 


1 Thurston 4.168.—Nach der von Elliot 89f. (1886) 
benutzten Literatur reichen diese Beziehungen iiber die 
Badaga hinaus; in einigen Teilen von Mysore “a Kurum- 
bar is required to turn the first furrow for the farmer in 
spring ... and on the Nilagiri plateau the proud Toda 


. . . presents an offering of the firstfruits to the de- 
spised and hated hill Kurumbar.” Dafiir lasst er sich 
von ihnen die Pfosten fiir den Tanz bei der zweiten 
Leichenfeier und fiir das Biiffelopfer liefern (Rivers 641 
[1906]). 

? Thurston 4.171; Francis 154 (1908) ; Jagor p. (232) 
f. und Griinwedel-Jagor 58 (1914).—Elliot 90 (1886) 


Unheimlich viel verstehen die Kurumba nach 
dem Rufe, den sie unter den Badaga geniessen, 
von Heilkriutern; aber ihr Wissen kreise aus- 
schliesslich um die Giftpflanzen, und sie seien 
fiihig, diese durch Zauberkiinste in dem Magen 
der ihnen, Missliebigen zu beférdern (Thurston 4. 
170 [1909]). Von einem derartigen Fall erzahlt 
Metz 105 (1856): Der Sohn eines Badaga starb; 
er hatte iiber Schmerzen im Magen geklagt, die 
von etwas Hartem, wie von einem Stiick Holz, 
herriihrten. Man schépfte sofort Verdacht, dass 
ein Kurumba seine Hand im Spiele gehabt habe. 
Nach Verbrennung der Leiche entnahm iiber- 
raschend der anwesende Kurumba selbst zum Tri- 
umph der Badaga dem verkohlten Magen ein Stiick 
Kaktus, ein paar Hiihnerbeine und rohes Getreide ; 
er entzog sich durchaus nicht der Anschuldigung 
seiner Gegner, sondern setzte lieber sein Leben 
aufs Spiel, als dass er durch Ableugnung den 
Glauben an seine und seiner Genossen Zauberkraft 
erschiittert hatte. 

Auf diese geheimen Praktiken bin ich etwas 
naher eingegangen, weil wenig anderes den Nilgiri- 
Kurumba so charakteristisch in seine Umgebung 
hineinstellt. Die christlichen Toda haben keine 
Beziehung mehr, schreibt Emeneau (Proc. 81. 101 
[1939]) “ with the Kurumbas, who figure in the 
economic symbiosis chiefly as sorcerers, one of 
whom is paid by each Toda, Kota, and Badaga 
village to keep all other Kurumba sorcerers at bay 
(a crude insurance system known elsewhere in 
India against both castes of thieves and castes who 
are reputed to be sorcerers).”* Ein Lied der 
“Songs of the Todas,” die Emeneau kurz zuvor 
in derselben Zeitschrift verdffentlicht hat, ist von 
der Bezauberung durch die Kurumba inspiriert 
(554 [1937]). Mandelbaum’s Aufsatz “ Cultural 
change among the Nilgiri Tribes” verzeichnet 
manche Modernisierung, aber geblieben sind die 
“magical services of the Kurumbas to Kotas and 
Badagas” (24 [1941]). 


notiert aus den Proceedings Criminal Courts of Coim- 
batore “the slaughter of 3 Kurumba villages.” 

’Das ist eine richtigere Einspannung in den ethno- 
logischen Rahmen, als wenn Rice, Mysore 1. 311 f. (1877) 
aus der Zuziehung der Kuruba zum Beginn des Pfliigens 
der Badaga einen alten Bodenbesitz der Kuruba er- 
schliessen will (von Elliot 89 iibernommene Auslegung). 
—Auch die der Jagd, dem Viehdiebstah] und Strassen- 
raub frénenden Irula auf den Gingee Hills in South 
Arcot werden mit Geld abgefunden und versehen dann 
den Wiichterdienst auf den Ackern (Hayavadana 812 f. 
[1911]). 
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Es wire voreilig, das gesamte Zauberhandwerk 
auf den Nilgiri bei den Kurumba zu suchen. Den 
Toda jagen auch die Irula als Zauberer Furcht ein 
(Rivers 6 [1906]). Jedoch sind die Toda selbst 
nicht so ungefihrlich. Eines der von ihm gesam- 
melten Badaga-Spriichworter legt der Missionar 
Biihler (7. 388 [1853]) so aus, dass man von cinem 
Toda nichts zuriickbekommt ; fordert man das Ge- 
liehene mit Gewalt, so richtet er durch Zauberei 
Schaden an.* Rivers, neben dessen vielbeniitztem 
Werk iiber die Toda (1906) auch der Artikel in 
ERE 12. 354-7 (1922) Beachtung verdient, sagt 
p. 357: “Two kinds of sorcery are practised... 
the incantation resembles the ordinary form of 
prayer, but with less explicit reference to the gods. 
It consists mainly of an enumeration of the mis- 
fortunes which it is hoped may fall upon the 
victim. The trouble is removed or averted by a 
corresponding formula as the result of negotiations 
with the sorcerer to whom the misfortune has been 
ascribed by one of the diviners.” Freilich sind die 
Toda, die Rivers 715 (1906) mit triftigen Griinden 
als “remnants of a higher culture” betrachtet, 
iiber den Standpunkt hinausgewachsen, dass alles 
Umheil von magischen Kraften hervorgerufen sei. 
Die Vertiefung ihres Denkens zeigt sich in der 
Sonderung von Magie und Medizin, wenn auch 
beide mit dem gleichen Typ von Formeln arbeiten, 
deren tibernatiirliche Kraft auf der Kenntnis be- 
stimmter Worte beruht (Rivers 270 f. ; 443 [1906] ; 
Medicine 68f. [1924]). Psychische Uranlagen 
und hinduistische Schulung sind hier miteinander 
verbiindet. 

Ich selbst habe bei der Badaga-Leichenfeier, die 
Geist des Ostens 2.21 (1914) mit Abb. 9 (die hier 
als Abb. 6 wiederholt wird) beschrieben ist, einen 
Kurumba angetroffen,® der dort den ganzen Tag 
zur Stelle sein musste; seine Anwesenheit biirgte 
dafiir, dass von seinem Stamme der Veranstaltung 
keine Gefahr drohe. Unmittelbarer waren die Ein- 
driicke, die ich von den Kurumba in und um 


*Ist die Notiz bei Griinwedel-Jagor 47 unabhiingig 
von Biihler? 

° Aus einer Keilasakathe der Badaga, die M. Biihler 
110 ff. (1849) in Text und tbersetzung mitteilt, liest er 
einen “zum Kurumberland gehenden Fluss” und eine 
“Kurumber-Melkgelte” heraus: Vers 25, p- 118 (von 
Griinwedel-Jagor 50 unbeanstandet iibernommen) und 
Vers 17, p. 116. Ich kann nirgends das Textwort fiir 
Kurumba entdecken; Prof. Emeneau bestiitigt in frdl. 
Auskunft diesen negativen Befund.—Der Text ist gesiit- 
tigt mit Sanskrit Terminis wie dharma, karma etc., der 
Titel also = Kailésakatha (s. unten Anm, 41). 


Gidalir gewann; das ist der auf dem Wege von 
Ootacamund nach Calicut gelegene Hauptort des 
gleichnamigen Bezirks (taluk) im Nilgiri-Distrikt, 
am Westabhang des Gebirges an der Grenze von 
Wynaad. 

Hine zehnstiindige Nachtfahrt im Ochsenwagen, 
die mir im Abstieg den Klimawechsel recht fiihl- 
bar machte, fiihrte mich von der Hohe Ootaca- 
munds dorthin. Meine Ankunft erfolgte an einem 
Sonntag, so dass ich Gelegenheit hatte, mehrere 
Gruppen Kurumba, die Werktags in den Plantagen 
arbeiten, beim Bazareinkauf zu treffen. Ihre kor- 
perliche Erscheinung (Abb. 1, untere Reihe) 
machte einen dusserst diirftigen Eindruck: kleine, 
schwachliche Statur, dunkle Hautfarbe, breiter 
Kopf mit niedriger breiter Nase, weitem Mund 
und struppigem, oft krausem Haar. Die Kleidung 
bestand bei den Mannern friiher durchweg nur 
aus einem kurzen Lendentuch; mit dem Verkehr 
hat aber auch die Anpassung an die Umgebung 
zugenommen. So stolzierte in Jakkanare der 
zur Badaga-Leichenfeier herbeigezogene Kurumba 
(Abb. 6) in ahnlichem Aufputz einher wie die 
Badaga, mit miachtigem Turban und grossem 
weissen, den ganzen Korper verhiillenden Um- 
schlagtuch. Die Kurumba im Bazar von Gidalir 
hinwiederum hatten sich die Kota des Dorfes zum 
Vorbild genommen, die dort schon 6fters das Um- 
schlagtuch mit der Jacke anglo-indischen Schnitts 
vertauschen. Auf unserm Bild 1, das iiber den 
Kurumba stehend zwei Kota aus Gidalir zeigt, 
lasst sich erkennen, wie die gescheitelte Frisur 
der Kota und auch der Vollbart Schule machen. 
Die Frauen (Abb. 2) legen auf Verbesserung ihrer 
Tracht noch wenig Wert; sie schlagen nur ein 
iiber der Brust befestigtes, bis iiber die Knie 
reichendes Stoffstiick um den Ko6rper. Ihre Ta- 
tauierungs-ringe, -punkte und -striche an Stirn, 
Wange und Kinn, um Brust und Schulter, am 
Oberarm und an den Fiissen werden bei der dunk- 
len, schmutzig-graubraunen Hautfarbe nur wenig 
sichtbar. 

Um die Wohnstitten der Kurumba kennen zu 
lernen, hatten wir stundenlang durch Kaffeepflan- 
zungen zu wandern, in denen vereinzelt Kurumba- 
Weiber mit dem Pfliicken von Kaffeebohnen be- 
schiftigt waren. Der Weg war reizvoll; er wand 
sich bergab an einem hiibschen, iiber grosse Stein- 
blécke pliatschernden Bach entlang. Zur Regenzeit 
braust dieser als wilder, das Gelande verheerender 
Wasserlauf nieder. Silbereichen, Gummi-, Sandel- 
und Ebenholzbiume iiberragten als Schatten- 
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spender die Kaffeestauden. Trotz der Fihrung 
durch die eingeborenen Beamten wiren wir lange 
erfolglos in dem unmittelbar bei den Pflanzungen 
wuchernden Dschungel umhergeirrt, wenn wir 
nicht seitlich vom Wege einige Kurumba bemerkt 
und die anfangs stark Widerstrebenden als Fiihrer 
zu der versteckten Siedlung gewonnen hitten. So 
gelangten wir denn bald durch das Dickicht zu 
einer Rodung, auf der im Halbkreis einige arm- 
selige Bambushiitten mit Grasdichern um den 
festgestampften freien Platz standen (Abb. 3). 
Von den zwei besseren mass die gréssere etwa 4 
Meter im Quadrat; die andere war verschlossen, 
ein Getreidemahlstein stand vor dem Eingang. 
Die dritte Hiitte—sie verdiente kaum noch diese 
Bezeichnung—hatte als Riickwand ein Bambusge- 
biisch ; innen sah man Kiirbis- und Bambusgefasse 
und einige Korbe aufgehingt. Vor der grésseren 
Behausung standen mehrere Frauen und Kinder 
beisammen (Abb. 4); von den Mannern waren 
nur zwei anwesend. Das Innere bestand aus einem 
einzigen Raum; an der Riickwand war der Lehm- 
herd, dariiber ein Geriist fiir K6érbe, Essvorrite 
etc. Links hingen an einem Strick etliche Ge- 
wandstiicke, rechts standen Schiisseln und Vor- 
ratskérbe. Ein Bambustisch am Eingang und eine 
Matte am Boden vervollstindigten die Einrich- 
tung. Von den wenig anziehenden Weibern stach 
vorteilhaft eine junge Frau ab (Abb. 5); gut 
gewachsen, besser gekimmt und mit angenehmen 
Gesichtsziigen, fiel sie auch durch aussergewohn- 
lichen Luxus im Schmuck auf. Sie trug die schon 
gewolbten goldenen Ohrpflécke, wie sie bei den 
kanaresischen Frauen beliebt sind, und den linken 
Nasenfliigel durchzog ein goldenes Ringchen. Wo 
dieser Zierrat hergestellt oder eingehandelt war, 
konnte ich von der scheuen Dame, die sich mit 
der Kamera nur ungern befreundete, nicht er- 
fahren. Beim Aufbruch harrte unser eine wohl 
schlau berechnete Ueberraschung; man erdffnete 
uns, dass wir die Hiitte, zu der uns der Ein- 
gang, wenn auch ziemlich unwirsch, freigegeben 
worden war, durch unser Betreten—noch dazu mit 
Schuhen — verunreinigt hatten; sie miisste nun 
abgebrochen und neu aufgebaut werden. Man 
pochte also auf die bekannten Kastenbriuche der 
Hindu. Fiir diesen Umbau sollten zwei Rupien 
entrichtet werden. Dass wir ohne Striuben die 


Rechnung beglichen, machte sich schnell bezahlt ; 
denn nun herrschte vergniigte Stimmung. Die 
Manner griffen zu Trommel und Flote, und die 
vier Knaben tanzten dazu, im Viereck aufgestellt, 


indem sie sich mit einer halben Drehung nach 
innen und dann nach aussen wendeten. 

Das unterhaltsame Rendez-vous im Kurumba- 
Dschungel ist kein in sich geschlossenes Kapitel. 
Gabe man es als solches aus, so wire dem Leser 
ein fadenscheiniges Bruchstiick aufgetischt. Denn 
die Kurumba riicken aus ihrer verschwiegenen 
Ecke hervor, sobald man sie in die bedeutend 
grossere Gemeinschaft einordnet, in der ihnen 
nach geschichtlichem Rechte ein Platz gebiihrt. 
Dass hier aus alteren Schichten manches aufzu- 
decken sei, vermutete ich, als ich in Gidalir von 
einer Einteilung in drei Kurumba-Klassen hérte, 
die untereinander keine Heirat eingehen. Was ich 
spater hieriiber bei Thurston nachlas, iiberzeugte 
mich davon, dass die in der Literatur so haufige 
Scheidung von Kuruba und Kurumba (bezw. auch 
Kuruman) der Forschung Steine in den Weg legt.® 
War einmal zugestanden, dass diese Namen “ origi- 
nally identical” seien,” dann hatte die strikte 


*Friiher war man unbefangener. Die Erklirung von 
Caldwell 34 (1913) Kurubur, Can. Kurubaru, Tam. 
Kurumban = shepherds (s. auch 93) ist im wesentlichen 
schon in der ersten Ausgabe v. J. 1853 (p. 8) gegeben. 
Sie ist abgesehen von der etymologisierenden Uber- 
setzung, die nach Emeneau’s brieflicher Mitteilung sub 
judice ist, richtig. Auch in den friihesten Jahrgiingen 
des Indian Antiquary ist die Fragestellung ihnlich; 
Sinclair 230 (1877): “ What is the meaning and deri- 
vation of Kurubhar, and is it the same word as Ku- 
ramba, the name of a Nilgiri hill tribe? The latter, I 
believe, is a race of dwarfs; the Shepherds here [Shep- 
herd caste in the Kaladgi district] are a fine breed of 
men; yet the difference can hardly be greater than that 
which exists among the Bhills. In his Rude Stone Monu- 
ments p. 476 Mr. Fergusson hazards a conjecture that 
the Kurambis of the southern hills are the remnant of 
a great and widely spread race...” In Vol. 2 (1873) 
p- 32 ist ein Aufsatz von Rifle aus dem Madras Standard 
1872, October 18 abgedruckt, worin es heisst, dass die 
am Fusse der Berge in weitverborgenen Dérfern lebenden 
Kurumba zu der im Wynaad als Jaan- oder Honig- 
Kurumba bekannten Gruppe gehéren. Auch Watson- 
Kaye (auf deren photographische Beigaben 8, no. 430-40 
[1875] ich fiir die Nilgiri hinweisen méchte—434 und 
436 vertauschte Unterschriften! ) spricht immer nur von 
“Kurubar or Kurumbar.” Thurston hatte fiir das 
Madras Bull. 38-43 (1897) die Fragestellung “ Kuruba 
or Kurumba” gewihlt, in Castes and Tribes 4 (1909) 
aber riss er das Material in zwei Artikel auseinander; 
ebenso die Mysore Tr. 4 (1931). 

7Oppert 217 (1893); Mysore Tr. 4.69 (1.68 [1935] 
will v. Eickstedt sie sogar etymologisch trennen!) ; 
Baines 124 (1912): To the CQurumban race belong the 
Kuruman of the western slopes who are the same, except 
in locality, as the Kadu-Kurubar; s. auch 103. Hiernach 
ist die Trennung p. 160 inkonsequent.—Der Abschnitt 
bei Oppert 217 ff. “On the subdivisions among the 
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Scheidung der Nilgiri-Kurumba von den Kuruba 
in Mysore u. s. w. nur noch bei rein geographischer 
Disposition einen Zweck ; die ethnische Sonderung 
war durch jene Erkenntnis hinfallig geworden, 
und an ihre Stelle hatte der Vergleich des sozialen 
Milieus und der Kulturabstufungen zu treten, um 
den Grad der inneren Entfremdung als Folge der 
drtlichen Getrenntheit zu messen. Ist nun dieser 
Abstand zu einer solchen Kluft geworden, dass 
keine Briicke die verstreuten Stammesgenossen 
verbindet? Es will mir scheinen, sie sei langst 
gebaut durch die Wahrung von Brauchen, die in 
eine Zeit jenseits der einzelnen Absplitterungen— 
denn es waren ihrer mehrere—zuriickreichen, und 
sie werde dauernd gefestigt durch die konforme, 
nur im Tempo verschiedene Anfreundung mit 
dem religidsen Niveau des Hinduismus. Werden 
hierbei skrupellos dem iiberwiegenden Sivaismus 
visnuitische * Brocken beigemengt, so ist das die 
Vorbereitung zur instinktiven Einfiihlung in echt 
und allgemein indische Ideen, wie sie in der Bha- 
gavadgita (man halte die europaische Redaktions- 


Kurumbas ” ist besonders stoffreich; er zieht die gerade 
fiir solche Auskiinfte niitzlichen Mackenzie Mss. (siehe 
unten p. 19) stark heran. Viel auch bei Rice, Mysore 
19,213 ff.; 251 f. (1897). 

SDie geschickte Propaganda des Hinduismus wird 
durch die Zeitereignisse und ihre Wirkung auf bestimmte 
Personen automatisch unterstiitzt. Es ist ein Vergniigen 
Mandelbaum’s psychologischer Analyse (“ Social trends 
and personal pressures” 1941) zu folgen; indem er die 
Triebfedern in der kleinen Kota-Gemeinschaft blosslegt, 
durchleuchtet er eine an vielen Ecken und Enden Indiens 
und seiner Kulturkolonien wahrnehmbare Entwicklung: 
Eine altere religiése Schicht wird nicht weggefegt, son- 
dern durch eine neue iiberdeckt; diese ist nach Priifung 
ihrer Konsistenz und des von ihr erhofften Nutzens vom 
Erdreich des Hinduismus abgehoben, dessen aufsaugende 
Kraft schier unbegrenzt ist. 

Zum Visnuismus der Paniyan s. unten p. 29; zu dem 
der Irula Metz 118f. (1856): visnuitische Priester 
fiir die Badaga, in deren Dérfer sie manchmal kommen, 
um sie mit obszénen theatralischen Darbietungen iiber 
Krsna (Govinda) zu unterhalten. S. auch Rice, Mysore 
1*.251f.; Thurston 2.373f.; Mysore Tr. 4.27; 51; 55. 
Die Belege wiiren leicht zu vermehren, aber férderlicher 
ist die Mahnung daran, dass der hier als neues Reis ein- 
gepflanzte Hinduismus auf der Durchschnittsstufe der 
Purina steht, d.h. Siva kann fiir den wissenden Gliu- 
bigen auch Brahma und Visnu in sich bergen. Visnu 
ist dann kein konkurrierender Gott, geschweige denn 
Brahma; dieser scheidet fiir das Sektenwesen ganz aus, 
er ist eine sekundiire Personifizierung der gedanken- 
tiefsten indischen Abstraktion, des Neutrums Brahman. 
(Erst auf solchem Untergrunde wird v. Eickstedt’s 
Ausspruch, die Gottheit der Dschungelstimme heisse 
heute Brahma (Ethnol. Anz. 2. [136]), einigermassen 
verstindlich. ) 
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scheere von ihr fern!) funkelnd kristallisieren. 
Magie und Ekstase® sind, so paradox dies klingt, 
keine ungeeigneten Vorstufen zu solchem Fort- 
schritt, an dem manches, historisch betrachtet, 
sich als eine unbewusste restitutio in integrum 
entpuppt. Die folgende Riickschau will das bisher 
vorgefiihrte Material geschichtlich unterbauen. 
* ** * 


Wenn das volle Licht der Geschichte sich iiber 
die siidindische Halbinsel zu ergiessen beginnt— 
vorher liegen nur einzelne Flecken im Hellen— 
beleuchtet es den Aufstieg der Pallava-Macht im 
Dekkan. Fiir den Aufbau des Staatés wie der 
kiinstlerischen Architektur aus eigener Kraft 
schépfend, wurde sie selbst von dem grossindischen 
Gupta-Konigreich (ca. 320-650) in keine driicken- 
den Fesseln geschlagen. Ein klarer Hinblick in 
die Friihzeit der Pallava-Herrschaft ist uns ver- 
sagt. Pater H. Heras 22 (1933) halt die fiir sie 
gegebenen Daten fiir einen sehr unsicheren Kon- 
jekturenaufbau; Richards 1, 1. 46 (1918) zieht 
beim 4. Jahrhundert die Grenze dieser “ leeren 
Zeit.” H. Krishna Sastri, der als Government 
Epigraphist sehr riihrig war und viele Aufstel- 
lungen seiner Vorginger kritisch iiberpriifte, ist 
zu wichtigen Schliissen gelangt. Die friihesten 
Inschriften stellen sich, in Prakrit abgefasst, fast 
gleichzeitig neben die Dokumente der Andhra, 
einer dravidischen (Telugu) Dynastie, die schon 
in der Brahmana-Periode der indischen Literatur 


®Ich nehme Bezug auf die ekstatische Tanz- und 
Wahrsageszene, deren Zeuge ich am Schlusse einer Toda- 
Feuerbestattung war (Geist d.O. 1. 421f., dazu jetzt die 
Aufklirung von Emeneau 174 [1941]). Zum Verwechseln 
aihnlich ist der Vorgang bei einer Totengedichtnisfeier 
der Paniyan, den Thurston 6.66 ff. schildert; s. auch 
Innes 189 (1908). Ganz entsprechend von den Jain 
(Jenu) Kurumba an der Grenze von Wynaad und Coorg 
Raghavan 61 (1929): “The headman becomes in time 
possessed of the deity ... the god communicates through 
him to the worshippers his oracles, his likes and dis- 
likes.” Die Gottheit der Betta Kuruba inspiriert be- 
stimmte Individuen (Census of India 1931, XXV, 1, 
360 f.). Im Distrikt Bellary ist ein Dorftempel beriihmt, 
weil der Priester ein Kurubar ist, der die Ernteaus- 
sichten prophezeit, wenn Siva’s Geist von ihm Besitz 
ergriffen hat (Thurston 4.154f.). In ekstatischen Mo- 
menten sagt der Irula-Priester kiinftige Ereignisse 
voraus: Hayavadana Rao 810 (1911); cf. Thurston 2. 
380; 390f. und Omens 284 (1912). Einschligiges von 
den Kota in der Anm. 8 genannten Untersuchung von 
Mandelbaum p. 221, 225. 

Auf Indiens Boden schiessen solche Pflanzen am iip- 
pigsten in die Halme. Sie sind das ABC eines primitiven 
Yoga, der ilter ist als der offenbarte Veda und alle 
Wandlungen des Mahapurusa Buddha iiberdauert. 
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bezeugt ist (Cambridge Hist. I. 598 [1922]). Ihre 
Erbschaft traten im 3. Jahrhundert die Pallava 
an ; sie bedienen sich in der auf uns iiberkommenen 
Epigraphik vom 5. bis 7. Jahrhundert des Sans- 
krit, dem sich spiter das Tamil beimengt. Auch 
fiir Krishna Sastri bleibt der Ursprung der Pal- 
lava dunkel; erachtet er es fiir wahrscheinlich, 
dass sie “ products of Brahmana inter-connections 
with the Dravidian races” seien (Hp. Ind. 15. 
246 f. [1925]), so ist damit implicite eine Her- 
kunft vom Norden und arische Mischung nahe- 
gelegt. Die Zugehdrigkeit zur Brahmana-Kaste 
steht nicht ausser Zweifel, da eine Kadamba- 
Inschrift des 6. Jahrhunderts sie als Ksatriya 
auffiihrt (Krishna Sastri a.a.0O.; Minakshi 13 
[1938]). 

Die Pallava-Hauptstadt Kafici, das heutige 
Conjeeveram, ca. 70 Kilometer siidwestlich von 
Madras gelegen, war schon unter den vorange- 
henden Tamil-K6nigen ein Brennpunkt geistiger 
Bildung, ein Schatzhaus der schénen Kiinste; an 
Glanz mit der nordindischen Universitat Nalanda 
wetteifernd unterhielt sie mit dieser einen er- 
spriesslichen Verkehr. Das gesamte Ostkiistenge- 
biet um jene Kapitale, die jetzigen Distrikte North 
Arcot, Chingleput und South Arcot, trug den 
Namen Tondaimandalam.’® Er bezeichnete das 
ganze Pallava-Reich, das sich im 7. Jahrhundert 
siidwirts ins Cola-Gebiet bis Trichinopoli er- 
streckte (Hultzsch, Ep. Ind. 4.153 [1897]). Von 
hier und dem nicht weit abliegenden Tanjore aus 
schoben sich die Cola erobernd ins Pallava-Land 
vor; am Ende des 9. Jahrhunderts untersteht das 
Tondaimandalam den neuen Gebietern. 

Und mit ihm die Kurumba. Sie gehérten zu 
den Volksschichten, mit deren Widerspenstigkeit 
die Pallava und ihre Nachfolger ofters einen 
Strauss auszufechten hatten. Ihre Niederwerfung 
belegt eine Inschrift, die in klaren Worten besagt, 
dass die Kurumba in der Schlacht bei Nattu- 
kurumbu besiegt wurden. Krishna Sastri iibersetzt 


1° Die zweite Hilfte des Wortes (“ Kreis,” in iiber- 
tragener Bedeutung ein Lieblingswort der indisch-ostasia- 
tischen Mystik) hat sich in der Erdkunde durch das 
Kompositum Coromandel (= Colamandala) Heimats- 
recht erworben.—Hultzsch, Ep. Ind. 6.332 (1901) er- 
waihnt die Sanskrit-Form Tundira-mandalam; gebiihrt 
ihr die Prioritét? Sie hat sich jedenfalls lange be- 


hauptet, Saletore 2.141 f. (1934) belegt sie aus einem 
Sanskrit-Gedicht des 16. Jahrh., iiber das Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar, Sources 170 (1919) zu vergleichen ist. Einen 
ev. Zusammenhang mit Dandaka befiirwortet Oppert 
253 ff—Tundikera und die Vrddhi-Bildung davon sind 
dem MBh bekannte Volksnamen (PW). 


unter Beigabe des photographierten Textes und 
seiner Umschrift den uns hier interessierenden 
Teil: “(Nedufjadaiyan) who crushing and driv- 
ing in a fierce battle the Aya-Vel and the Kurum- 
bas that came and attacked in great numbers, 
advanced with fiery spears and gained a victory 
over them in a battle at Nattukkurumbu (i.e. 
Kurumbu-nadu) (so that they) sought shelter in 
forests for (their) fortifications.” ... “The date 
. .. must be about A. D. 769-70” 11 (Ep. Ind. 17. 
295; 302; 308 [1924]; zu der hier verzeichneten 
Literatur tritt hinzu Sankara 51.215 f. [1922]; 
Sewell, Hist. inser. 30 [1932]). 

Nattukurumbu ist der mittelalterlichen Ge- 
schichte der Tamil-Inder als verwaltungs-geogra- 
phischer Terminus geliufig ; umgestellt und etwas 
variiert kehrt er wieder als Kurumbirnattu auf 
der nach Leiden gebrachten Kupfertafel von ca. 
1090 (nach J. Burgess’ Vorgang neu hrsg. v. 
Subrahmanya Aiyer 269; 278; 280 [1936]): 
Schenkung eines Dorfes in dem von Kurumba 
bewohnten Nddu (d. i. Teilgebiet eines Dis- 
trikts),** als Kurumburayinddu auf einer Kupfer- 
platte von Tirunelli mit Tamil-Inschrift, hrsg. 
von Cammiade and Gopinatha Rao 342-5 (1928): 
wiederum Schenkung eines Kurumba-Landstiickes, 
ca. 1021 n. Chr. betiitigt unter der Regierung von 
Bhaskara Ravivarman von “ Kuniikuttavarman 
alias Vira-Kurumburaiyar, the governor of the 
larger division of the Kurumburaiyi nadu.” 

Nur nebenbei sei bemerkt, dass die Tiruneili- 
Kupferplatte noch andere Gaben verewigt, dar- 
unter einen Halsschmuck von 878 Perlen fiir das 
visnuitische Gétterbild. Trotz der oft beliebten 
Ubertreibungen misstraue ich dieser Ziffer nicht. 
Das Tamil-Land war stolz auf seine uralten Per- 
lenfischereien; mit ihrer Ausbeute, mit Edel- 
steinen und dem stark begehrten Pfeffer bekam 
man nicht nur an der Kiiste von Cochin, wo einst 
ein Tempel fiir Augustus erbaut war, rémisches 
Goldgeld in die Hand. Etwa 1300 Jahre nach der 


11 Aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach war dies nicht die 
erste Kraftprobe. Nach Gopalan 27 (1928) ist eine 
Unterjochung der K. schon durch Karikala, einen Dyna- 
sten der friihen Cola, im 2. Jh. n. Chr. erfolgt; diese 
Datierung hilt Nilakanta Sastri, Studies 72 (1932) fiir 
recht wohl méglich; mehr iiber Karikala bei Sivaraja 
Pillai, der p. xix (1932) seine Regierungszeit ins letzte 
Viertel des 1. Jh. nach Chr. verlegt. 

12 Man hat die Namen nicht immer so scharf ausein- 
andergehalten. Tondainidu und Colamandalam deckten 
sich in den Tamil-Inschriften des 11. Jh. Hieriiber und 
iiber die politischen Grenzen in dieser Periode cf, Konow 
213 (1906/7). 
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zum Kaiser abgeordneten indischen Gesandtschaft, 
von der Strabo berichtet,'* fordern die Muhamme- 
daner als Lésegeld fiir das Leben des abgesetzten 
Yadava-Konigs enorme Juwelenmengen (Smith* 
452; 462 f. [1924]; die Nilgiri Bronzefunde in 
diesen Zusammenhang zu stellen trage ich Be- 
denken). 

Aus der Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts stammt eine 
Inschrift, die handelsgeschichtlich von ungewohn- 
lichem Belang ist. Eine Gilde von Patrizierkauf- 
leuten genoss damals hohes Ansehen; sie nannte 
sich Ndnadesi = aus verschiedenen Lindern — 
“International Club” wire keine iible englische 
Uebersetzung—und fiihrte eine grosse Liste von 
Waren, mit denen sie zu den “Cera, Cola... 
Kurumbha, Kambhoja . . .” und nach vielen 
anderen Landern reiste (Hp. Carn. 7.86; 157 
[1902] und hiernach Saletore 2. 99 [1934]; Nila- 
kanta Sastri 2.419 f. [1937] mit wichtigen Hin- 
weisen auf Sumatra und Birma). 

Auch im Vijayanagara-Reich (1336-1636), das 
nach einem kurzen muhammedanischen Interreg- 
num die Cola-Nachfolge iibernommen hatte, blei- 
ben die Kurumba Unruhestifter. “ Among the 
tribes,” schreibt Saletore 2.40 (1934), “ whose 
subjugation was a matter of necessity for the 
Vijayanagara rulers ... were the ancient Kurum- 
bars who, according to tradition, hold sway over 
certain unspecified localities even during Vijaya- 
nagara times.” Die geschichtlichen Traditionen 
lese man bei Saletore 41-49 nach; er stiitzt sich 
vornehmlich auf Taylor’s Cat. III: Mackenzie Mss. 
Die neue Ausgabe von H. H. Wilson (1882), der 
diese Manuskripte zuerst 1828 verdéffentlichte, ist 
mir nicht zuginglich; ich glaube nicht, dass sie 
eine kritische Durcharbeitung vornehmen konnte. 
Colonel Mackenzie (siehe iiber ihn unten p. 31 
und namentlich Grigg 209.1880) geht an in- 
schriftlichen Dokumenten nicht voriiber, aber wie 
wenig war davon vor B. L. Rice wirklich bekannt! 
Fiir Brauch und Sitte, Freund- und Feindschaften, 
Glauben und Aberglauben sind seine Sammlungen 
eine Mine; aber fiir die Fragen nach dem Wann 
und Woher sind sie nur als Bestitigung ander- 
weitig gestiitzter Mitteilungen von Wert, wenn 
man nicht etwa fiir Ursprungsmythen und Ahn- 
herrnfabeln besonders schwirmt. So hat es wohl 
sein Bewenden bei Pischel’s Urteil 9 (1886): 
“Curiously unscientific, but not at all useless.” ' 


Pigs Cambridge History 1.597 (1922) ist das Strabo- 
Zitat in XV, 1, 4 und XV, 1, 72 (oder 73) zu andern. 
** An dieses Verdikt erinnert hat mich Zachariae 122 
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R. Gopalan’s Vortrag “ The historical value of the 
Mackenzie MSS” (Meeting of the Indian His- 
torical Records Commission, Madras 1924) kenne 
ich nur nach dem Zitat bei Saletore 2.42 (1934). 

Die Unzufriedenheit der Kurumba geht ver- 
stiindlicherweise mit der Verschlechterung ihrer 
Lage Hand in Hand; der Abstieg ist unver- 
kennbar, mag er auch nicht iiberall gleich schnell 
erfolgt sein. Am krassesten wire er in der Goa- 
Gegend gewesen, wenn Saletore 2. 47; 186 (1934) 
Linschoten, der 1583-89 dort war, richtig inter- 
pretiert. Diesem Hollander erschienen die Cana- 
rajin and Corumbijn als “the most contemptible 
and the miserablest people of all India,” und die 
letzteren identifiziert Saletore mit den Kurumba. 
Burnell aber stellt in der Anmerkung zu seiner 
Linschoten-Ausgabe 1. 260-64 (1885) die Corum- 
bijn zu der grossen Kunbi-Kaste, die im Konkani- 
Dialekt Kunambi heissen, und Wilson, Glossary 
(1855) verzeichnet Marathi Kulambi. Saletore 
verzichtet auf jede Begriindung, wohl im Ver- 
trauen auf Oppert 263 (1893). Von Kurumba 
in Portugiesisch-Indien habe ich nirgends etwas 
gelesen.—Zu Canarijn cf. Burnell’s Anm. 1.65: 
“The Portuguese by confusion termed the Konkani 
people also Canarins.” 

Weiter siidlich an der Malabar-Kiiste wahrten 
die Kurumba am langsten das Gesicht ; dort fiihr- 
ten “ Curumbara Nada Rajas” noch bis 1778 ein 
Scheindasein (Buchanan 27.156 f. [1870]), das 
sie wehmiitig an die Zeit erinnert haben mag, als 
eine Inschrift kurz vor dem Aufstieg der Cola 
(890) einen, ob auch den Pallava untergeordneten, 
Hauptling durch den Beinamen Kurumbaradittan 
= “Sonne der Kurumba” verherrlichte(Minakshi 
5; 12 [1938]). 

Die Ksatriya-Wiirde war also nicht wetterfest ; 
aus den Kriegern wurden—die Mehrheit war es 
gewiss seit Olims Zeiten—friedliche Hirten und 
Weber, die sich der hinduistischen Kastenordnung 
fiigten. In der dritten Vijayanagara-Dynastie (16. 
Jahrhundert) bestritten sie mit dem Weiden von 
Ziegen und Schafen ihren Lebensunterhalt und 
begannen das Weben wollener Tiicher. Kasten- 
miissig rechnete man sie zu den Sidra (Venkata 
Ramanayya 202; 304; 360 [1935]). 

Nun haben wir nicht mehr viel hinzuzulernen, 
wenn wir die Schwelle der Gegenwart iiber- 
schreiten. Der Census of India 1931 gibt XXV, 1 


(1920) in seinem nach Thomas Mann’s neuester Novelle 
wieder sehr aktuellen Aufsatz “Zu Goethe’s Pariale- 
gende.” 
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(Mysore) fiir die Kuruba die Ziffer 431.000 an?“ 
(320; 333); sie sind zwar “traditionally shep- 
herds ” (326) und unter die “ mainly agricultural 
communities” aufgenommen (336), aber schon 
hat das typisch indische Aufwiirtsstreben einge- 
setzt. Nach “caste, tribe or race” sind sie (250 ff.) 
unter dem farblosen Schlagwort “ Hindu ” unter- 
gebracht, und nur 1058 “Tribal Kuruba” (My- 
sore Tr. 1.157 abweichende Zahl!) sind von diesen 
Hindu Kuruba abseits geriickt. Unter letzteren 
sind bereits mehr als 10.000 “literate persons,” 
195 sogar “ professors and teachers” (270; 279). 
Bezeichnend: “ The editor of a newspaper ‘ Bha- 
ratapura’” requested that Kurubas might be enu- 
merated as ‘ Kuruba (Arya)’” (316) ; und Mysore 
Tr. 4.27 f. (1931): “The usual name of the caste 
is Kuruba, but some of them call themselves 
Prathama Siidras and Indra Sidras ” — das wire 
die Elite der Siidra—; das will schon etwas 
heissen, denn in diesen Breitengraden war der 
Siidra niemals ein Plebejer. Je mehr wir uns 
raumlich und zeitlich vom Veda entfernen, um so 
rascher schalt sich von seiner Haut die Elends- 
kruste. In Siidindien sind die nach dem—immer 
nur theoretischen—Vierkasten-Schema hinter den 
Brahmana folgenden Mittelgruppen so gut wie 
verschwunden ; Bauern, Handwerker und Handler 
zihlen zu den Sidra (vgl. Whitehead? 19 [1921]), 
unter denen z. B. die Pandairam in einem keines- 
wegs engen Kreise weltlich und kultisch hohe 
Achtung geniessen. Ich habe von einer Unter- 
haltung mit einem solchen Wiirdentrager in Kum- 
bakonam (Dezember 1910) tiefe Eindriicke em- 
pfangen.— Fiir die Mysore-Kuruba ist es eine 
noch bessere Legitimation, dass die Beriihrung 
mit ihnen selbst die Brahmanen nicht verun- 
reinigt und diese bisweilen sogar zu Hochzeits- 
festen u.s.w. zugezogen werden (Mysore Tr. 4. 
62) ; nicht minder charakteristisch Mysore Census 
Report, 1891 (cf. Thurston 4.160): “The Kadu 
Kurubas can only eat meals prepared by members 
of the higher castes.” 

Bei den ‘Tribal Kurubas’ aber wartet der 
Census XXV, 1 im Appendix X “ Enquiry re- 
garding primitive tribes” mit minder aristokra- 
tischen Briuchen auf. Jenu Kuruba (359 f.): 


148 Dazu 6867 Kuruba und 2394 Kurumba im Distrikt 
Coorg (XIII, 149; 158; 37; 59); 153 Kuruba im Dis- 
trikt Bellary (XIV, 1, 305). “ Kurumbas or Kurubas 
not largely represented in the South Canara District”: 
Sturrock 164 (1894). Ziffern fiir die Nilgiri allein sehe 
ich nirgends im Census 1931. Fiir den Status v. 1921 
vgl. Mysore Tr. 4.31 (1931). 


Junggesellenhaus; Griberschutz zur Abwehr der 
bésen Geister, die den Tod verschuldet haben und 
auf dem Friedhof wohnen; das struppig gelockte 
Haar wird nach der Geburt geschnitten und dann 
nie mehr (Thurston 4.162 anders!) ; Ratten und 
Aas werden verzehrt. Betta Kuruba (360 f.) : Zau- 
berpraktik fiir Krankheitsheilung; Einbeziehung 
der Affen in die Speisekarte; Inspiration einzelner 
Personen durch die Gottheit. 

Ein instruktiver Aufsatz von Raghavan (1929) 
ist betitelt “ Jain-Kurumbers.”'® Das sind keine 
Jaina (obwohl die Kurumba in grauer Vorzeit 
auch mit dieser Religionslehre zu tun hatten und 
Grigg 211 [1880] deshalb eine Namensverbindung 
nicht ausschliesst!), sondern die Jenu (= Honig 
sammelnde)-Kurumba. Der Verfasser war v. Eick- 
stedt vom Madras Government Museum fiir Mala- 
bar und Wynaad Hills beigegeben; seine Aus- 
fiihrungen stiitzen sich auf Beobachtungen bei 
Tolpatti an der Grenze von Wynaad und Coorg 
“where they mostly abound” (56). 

v. Eickstedt betrachtet die Jenu als die Kern- 
gruppe der Wald-Kurumba (Anthr. Anz. 6.73 
[1929]). Seine Vermutung, der Primitivstamm 
der Kurumba fiihre einen Namen, der selbst nur 
ein alter genereller Ausdruck fiir die in den 
Waldern lebende Urbevélkerung sei, wird weniger 
Zustimmung finden, als der darauf folgende Satz, 
dass der ethnologische Zusammenhang zwischen 
Betta-, Jenu- und Mullu-Kurumba “ immerhin 
trotz vieler Abweichungen ersichtlich ” sei. Natiir- 
lich sind “selbst die Jen-Kurumber heute nicht 
mehr das primitive Dschungelvolk, das sie noch 
vor einer Generation waren” (Ethnol. Anz. 2. 
[135]), aber hier ist der Finger auf die Frage zu 
legen, wie sie vor mehreren Generationen aussahen, 
als sie noch in gehobenerer Umwelt lebten. 

Mysore Tr. 4. 68-73 behandelt die in Jenu und 
Betta zerfallenden Kadu Kuruba und nennt die 
Nilgiri Kurumba “no doubt the offshoots of the 
aboriginal Kadu Kuruba stock, found on the 
borders of the Mysore Province” (69). Damit ist 
aufgezeigt, dass die Uru (= zivilisierten) Kuruba 
auf hdherem Status angelangt sind als die Kadu 
Kuruba. Der gemeinsame Ursprung jedoch ist 
nicht verschiittet. Wird die “ Kurumba sover- 
eignty ” nicht in Bausch und Bogen mit der der 
Pallava zusammengeworfen (dariiber unten p. 21) 


15 Durch diesen Artikel wurde ich auf das Biandchen 
aufmerksam, das Gopalan Nair 1911 abgefasst hat. 64- 
71, 112 sind die Kurumba, 100-105 die Paniyan be- 
handelt: populire durch Abbildungen belebte Darstellung. 
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so darf man unterschreiben, was p. 68 aus dem 
vielzitierten Madras Report s. nichste Spalte iiber- 
nommen ist: “ Final overthrow of the Kurumba 
sovereignty led to the dispersion far and wide. 
Many fled to the hills of Malabar, Nilgiris, Coorg, 
Wynaad and Mysore. Thus... they have become 
wild and uncivilized, and have, owing to their 
comparative isolation, lost their ancient culture. 
Both the Uru or the civilized and the wild Kurubas 
must have been identical, but the present differ- 
ence is... the result of geographic distribution 
and environment.” 
* * * 

Das sind die Faktoren, aus deren Verklam- 
merung das Volk der Kuru(m)ba Gestalt gewinnt. 
Fast alles, was dariiber hinausgeht, ist briichiger 
Aufputz; Uberschitzung verworrener Rapporte 
und vorschnelle Hypothesen haben das Bild ver- 
zerrt. Aus den Zeitgenossen der Pallava wurde 
deren Alter Ego—darauf komme ich bald zuriick— 
und die so zusammengeschmiedete Einheit sollte 
der Stammbaum der Pahlava-Parther*® iiber- 
schatten. Naives Ergétzen an der Klangihnlich- 
keit der Namen iibersprang sprachliche und eth- 
nische Grenzen und politische Geschehnisse, um 
mit linguistischer Akrobatik Kurumba und Ka- 
damba in den Schmelztiegel zu zwangen.*’ 

In seinem “ Index of Language-names,” Lin- 
guistic Survey of India 1, 1.473 (1927) hat 
Grierson folgenden Eintrag: “ Kuwrumba or Ku- 
rumvari. Number of speakers 1901: 11,371. A 
dialect of Kanarese spoken by the Kurumwaro, 


16 Gute tbersicht der Verfechter des nérdlichen (Ven- 
kayya u.a.) und des siidlichen Ursprungs (V. A. Smith 
u.a.) bei Minakshi 1] (1938). 

17v, Kickstedt, Mysore Tr. 1.62 (1935) hat sich wohl 
von Oppert 264 ff. (1893) ins Schlepptau nehmen lassen, 
und dieser folgt Grigg, der sich 208 (1880) versucht 
fiihlt, Kadamba als “ compound of Kdtu or Kadtam (both 
meaning forest) and Kurumba ... perhaps the same as 
Kad-Kurumba ” zu erkliren. Die Kadu-Kurumba sind 
aber nichts anderes als eine Unterabteilung der K., und 
das vorgesetzte Kadu oder Kattu (= wild oder jungle) 
wird zu gleichem Zwecke mit dem Namen der Irula ete. 
verbunden (Thurston 3.29; die Angaben bei Baines 124 
und 160 widersprechen sich). Dass die Kadamba- 
Dynastie, die auch Baines 103 zu den “Kurubar of the 
Karnatic ” stellt—freilich ohne Gleichsetzung der Namen 
—ihre eigenen Wege gegangen ist, die in der indischen 
Geschichte nicht spurlos verlaufen, dariiber belehrt das 
Buch von Moraes (1931). 

Mit der Griindung von Vijayanagara (1336) haben 
weder die Kurumba noch die Kadamba etwas zu schaf- 
fen; deutliche Ablehnung dieser These von Elliot, Oppert 
u. a. bei Saletore im Vijayanagara Volume 147 f. (1936). 


a wild pastoral tribe of Chanda (C.P.). Its 
proper home is the Nilgiri (Madras), to which 
the operations of the Survey did not extend.” 
4.363 aussert sich G. zuriickhaltender: “ Kana- 
rese Kurumba—the same or a similar tribe is called 
Kurumvar in Chanda,” und 4.396: “... Not 
sufficient for deciding whether Kurumvari of 
Chanda is identical with the Nilgiri dialect in 
Manual of the administration of the Madras 
Presidency 2 (1885).” 

Vollig in der Luft schwebt die Zusammen- 
koppelung der Kurumba mit den Ahir im nérd- 
lichen Indien (Elliot 89) und mit der Diebskaste 
der Kallar (Oppert 257 ff. unter dem Einfluss der 
obengenannten Mackenzie Mss., siehe aber auch 
Thurston 4.137 f.). Die Kallar werden mit den 
Kurumba einzig das gemein haben, dass sie mit 
ihnen das Schicksal der erzwungenen Unterwerfung 
teilten (cf. Saletore 1. 353 f.). 

Aus den oben p. 18f. hervorgehobenen Tatsachen 
erhellt, dass es zumindest eine pars pro toto Ver- 
wechslung ist, die Kuru(m)ba als die modernen 
Reprasentanten der alten “ Kurumba oder Pal- 
lava” zu erklaren und von der Vernichtung der 
“ Kurumba- oder Pallava-Macht” durch die Cola 
zu sprechen. “ The Kurumbas or Kurubas are the 
modern representatives of the ancient Kurumbas 
or Pallavas.... The final overthrow of the Ku- 
rumba sovereignty ...”: diese Worte aus dem 
Madras Census Report 1891 s. vorige Spalte sind 
immer wieder abgedruckt und, was schlimmer, 
geglaubt worden. Sie stehen bei Thurston, Bull. 
2, 1.38 (1897); Castes and Tribes 4.138; 156 
(1909) ; Nanjundayya, Hthnographical Survey of 
Mysore 1.3 (1906) (das Heft mit geringer Aen- 
derung iibernommen in das enzyklopidische Werk 
Mysore Tribes and Castes, wo jener Passus 4. 30 
und nochmals p. 63 [1931] eingescharft wird) ;** 
Ananthakrishna Iyer 223 (1929) (ebenso iiber- 
nommen in Mysore Tr. 4.68) ; die Quintessenz bei 
v. Eickstedt im 1935 erschienenen einleitenden 
Band des Mysore-Werks 1.68: “ Very remarkable 
is the position of the pastoral caste of the Kuruba, 
since they are possibly connected with the Pallavas 
(who were also called Kurubas).” 

Fast aufs Gleiche kam Jagor hinaus, der in den 
Kurumba degenerierte Krieger sah, die ehemals 
das Pallava-Reich beherrschten, jetzt aber in My- 


18 Hier aber bezeichnende Zusitze: “The Census Re- 
port of Madras for 1891 gives them a higher status 
than they usually claim ... This pretension to a descent 
from royal stock is not advanced anywhere ...” (30f.). 
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sore und Bellary als Schifer ihr Dasein fristeten 
(Griinwedel-Jagor 78 f. [1914]). Pari passu fiihrt 
Kurumba und Pallava in die Arena C. J. Brown 
61 (1922): “The Pall.vas, as is evident from 
inscriptions, a native pastoral tribe akin to the 
Kurumbas, were the first dominant power in the 
extreme south.” 

Ungeschminkt wird der Sachverhalt statuiert 
von Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Some contributions 
161 (1923) : “Anything like a dynasty of Kurum- 
bars would seem unwarranted as the Pallavas never 
gave themselves that name. . ..” Ebenso ein- 
deutig iiber die Identifizierung Gopalan, History 
25 (1928): “There seems to be absolutely nothing 
which supports such a notion. There is no refer- 
ence in the numerous inscriptions of the Tamil 
land that there was at any time a dynasty of the 
Kurumbas, or that the Pallava kings are identical 
with the Kurumbas. Hence it appears to be pre- 
posterous to accept identification.” Und biindig 
summiert Minakshi 12 (1938): “There is no 
demonstrable connection between the Pallavas and 
the Kurumbar, the latter continued as a separate 
tribe, subject to the rule of the Pallavas and later 
of the Colas.” 

Keiner der Sitze von Baines: “It is conjec- 
tured that the Kallan are an offshoot of the great 
Kurumban, or cowherd race of the south, which 
spread downwards from the uplands of Mysore...” 
(47 [1912]) und: “The Pallan ... may have 
belonged to the great Kurumban tribe and thus 
have an ancestral connection with the Pallava and 
therefore with the Palli” (75) enthalt irgend 
eine Gewissheit. Die Benennung einer Unter- 
abteilung der Pallan als Kurumba Pallan’® ist 
wahrscheinlich nicht ernster zu nehmen als das 
gelegentliche Zusammenwerfen von Kurumba und 
Paniyan (s. unten p. 27). 

Kurumbur nadu ete. war, wie wir gesehen 
haben (p. 18), inschriftliche Bezeichnung eines 
Kurumba-Distrikts. Nun finden wir bei Oppert 
216 (1893): “Tondamandalam is said to have 
been previously called Kurumbabhimi or °nddu,” 
und weiter 244: “The kingdom of Kamanda 
Kurumba Prabhu (the first chosen king) was 
called Kurumbabhimi.” An letzterer Stelle nennt 
Oppert als seinen Gewihrsmann die Mackenzie 
Collection (s. oben p. 19); aus Gopalan 26 ergibt 
sich, dass auch der Passus p. 216 daher stammt, 


1° Baines sieht von der Angabe dieses Namens ab. 
Er hat den Passus p. 75 wohl Hemingway, Tanjore 90 
(1906) entnommen. 


und ebenso der Satz bei Elliot 38 “a small section 
of a great tribe, which occupied a... territory, 
formerly designated Kurwmba-bhim.” Tondai- 
mandalam ist eben nicht das Kurumba-, sondern 
das Pallava-Land (s. oben p. 18 und Baines 47). 

Das ungestiimste Tempo hat Robert Sewell ange- 
schlagen. Ihm ist Kurumba schlankweg ein Syno- 
nym von Dravida. Lists 1.172 (1882) galoppiert 
er in solchen Spriingen: “The country [ Distr. 
Chingleput] was inhabited by Kurumbars, whose 
sovereigns belonged to the Pallava family... . 
The Kur. were a hardy and civilized race, carrying 
on an extensive foreign commerce both with the 
East and West. The Kur. formed a kingdom called 
Dravida, which name now survives as the generic 
title for all South Indian races,”—und dazu die 
Anmerkung: “ Hiwen Thsang, who visited Dravida 
about 640, gives the Kurumbars a most excellent 
character . . . Julien II, 118.” Hier wird also 
flottweg Dravida und Kurumbar identifiziert. Man 
mag in Julien’s oder Beal’s Uebersetzung blattern, 
soviel man will, man wird keine Silbe finden, mit 
der Hiuen Tsang die Kurumba nennt. Es bleibt 
einzig des Pilgrims Lob der Dravida-Tugenden. 

Hiernach wird man auch Sewell’s Fiihrung im 
grossen Siva-Tempel von Conjeeveram nicht blind- 
lings folgen; im selben Werk 2.264 (1884) ver- 
mutet er in drei dort befindlichen Skulpturen 
“ portraits of the old Kurumbar inhabitants of the 
Pallava country ... woodsmen with peculiar high 
caps, short swords(?), and water-gourds slung 
over their shoulders ... utterly unlike any others 
in Southern India.” 

Auch die Kurumba-Miinzen sind Nebelgebilde. 
Sir Walter Elliot, Coins of Southern India (1886), 
ffnete ihnen die Pforten der Numismatik. Ich 
bewundere seine staunenswerte Belesenheit; aber 
was er 36-38 iiber zwei in gewissem Grade unab- 
hingige Kleinstaaten im Arcot-Distrikt sagt: 
“a) an aboriginal or very early pastoral race, 
living in associated communities, under the gen- 
eral name of Kurumbars, b) a Pallava principality 
seated at Conjeevaram ” reicht nicht entfernt hin, 
um die Beschriftung 152; 152B seiner Abbil- 
dungen 31-38 auf Tafel I “ Kurumbar or Pallava 
coins of the Coromandel Coast,” 55-58 auf Tafel 
II “ Kurumbar coins” zu legitimieren.”° Ubrigens 


20In der gleichen Verlegenheit bin ich, mit Elliot die 
von ihm p. 38 wiedergegebene Hellebardenspitze aus 
Bronze als Kurumba-Arbeit anzuerkennen. Er hiilt sie 
fiir ein einzigartiges Stiick, und wirklich findet man in 
Lord Egerton’s bekanntem Handbuch, das freilich nicht 
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unterdriickt Elliot seine Bedenken nicht; er 
schliesst 38: “ The foregoing considerations throw 
no light on the direct authorship of the coins in 
question.” Jedenfalls ist mir in keinem Kataloge 
altindischer Miinzsammlungen** eine Prigung zu 
Gesicht gekommen, fiir das diese spezielle Zu- 
teilung glatt zutrifft. Ich glaube auch nicht, dass 
ein schirferes Auge sie entdecken wird. Denn die 
Kurumba haben sich nie zum Range einer Dynastie, 
die Geld miinzte, emporgeschwungen. Hauptlinge 
provinzialer Geltung befehligten sie, Héheres er- 
traumte wohl deren Ehrgeiz gar nicht. In dieser 
Hinsicht wird auch der Herrenwechsel sie nicht 
allzu hart degradiert haben. Als “unruly chiefs 
of the region” forderten sie das Einschreiten 
schon der ersten Pallava-Fiirsten heraus (Gopalan 
28); weit iiber diesen Grad wird auch die 
“ Kurumba sovereignty ” nicht gestiegen sein, die 
Mysore Tr. a. a. O. so stark hervorgehoben wird.?* 
Das an Tondaimandalam angrenzende Tamil- 


erschépfend ist, p. 78f. (1896) den Typ nicht. Aber 
was wissen wir, abgesehen von Webereien, iiber Hand- 
arbeiten der Kurumba? “ There is reason to believe that 
they had some knowledge of metallurgy ” sagt Elliot 37; 
ich finde dies bestitigt durch die Nennung eines Gold- 
schmieds von Kurumburai als Schreiber der oben p. 18 
erwihnten Tirunelli-Inschrift. 

21 Kinzig bei Jackson 303f. (1913) ist ein eigener, 
allerdings nur eine knappe Seite fiillender Abschnitt tiber- 
schrieben “ The Kurumbars.” Aber ausser etlichen ab- 
sonderlichen Namensschreibungen findet man hier nichts 
Neues; die zwei Gruppen, die er als “ usually attributed 
to the Kurumbars, who, at the period assigned to the 
coins, enjoyed an independent existence in the Arkat 
district” auffiihrt, sind gekennzeichnet durch die bei- 
gefiigte Anmerkung “ they may have been issued by the 
Kurumbas or Pallavas at Conjeveram (Elliot).” Ebenso 
zwiespiltig ist die Auskunft bei Brown (1922). Einer- 
seits p. 58: “ Conjecture has assigned the earliest coins 
connected with a local dynasty to the Kurumbas, a pas- 
toral tribe inhabiting the present Arcot district.” An- 
drerseits p. 61: “The earlier Pallava coins . . . are 
indistinguishable from those of the Kurumbas.” — Von 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon (1810), das Tafel 104 p. 134 
eine Miinze abbilden soll (Elliot 96 und Tafel I, 10) ist 
mir nur die condensed editicn (1864) zugiinglich; sie 
enthilt nichts Zweckdienliches. Elliot selbst gibt Bur- 
gess’ Auskunft, wonach die Aufschrift Sri Pratapa Deva 
Raya zu lesen und auf den dritten Kurumba-Fiirsten zu 
beziehen sei, mit Vorbehalt wieder. Krishnaswami Aiyan- 
gar 161 (1923) zweifelt Elliot’s Zuweisung an; Nila- 
kanta Sastri, Célas 1.620 (1935) nimmt “ Andhra and 
Kurumba coins” als gegebene Tatsache; Tufnell 8 f. 
(1890) folgt mechanisch den Mackenzie Mss, und Sewell. 

2 Saletore 1.11 (1934): “The royal house of the Hoy- 
salas was being replaced by the new one of the Kuru- 
bas” befremdet mich; das oben p- 19 gegebene Zitat 
2.40 hat doch kein “royal house” der Kuru(m)ba zur 
Voraussetzung! 
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Territorium stand schon in der friihen Pallava- 
Epoche unter kleinen Hauptlingen ; ?* solche Duo- 
dezgréssen meint wohl Baines 124 (cf. Heming- 
way, Tanjore 16 [1906]; Trichinopoly 29; 162; 
309 [1907]) mit den Shepherd dynasties der 
Nilgiri, und der oben fiir den “ Curumbara Nada 
Raja” zitierte Buchanan legt mit der gebotenen 
Weitherzigkeit “Rajas” im Index II? p. xviii 
(1870) als “ numerous petty chiefs” aus. “ Local 
Cola rajas” gab es schon vor dem achten Jahr- 
hundert, und das Ende der Pallava-, Calukya- 
und Hoysala-Fiirstengeschlechter miindete auch 
in diese Pensionistenwiirde (V. A. Smith* 449; 
451; 483; 498 [1924]; fiir die Vijayanagara-Zeit 
Rea 9 [1909]). In Europa waren ja ahnliche 
“Titel ohne Mittel” wie Fiirst, Herzog u.s. w. 
iiblich, und unter britischer Verwaltung blieb 
Raja, dem Namen vorangestellt, die Marke der 
Nobilitierung. 

Hat der schwunghafte Handel der Kurumba, 
mit dem einige Autoren prunken, realeren Hinter- 
grund? Fiir das achte Jahrhundert entwirft 
Appadorai 504f. (1936) folgendes Bild: “The 
Kurumbars appear to have formed a sort of con- 
federate state under chiefs of their own. They 
are stated to have been engaged in trade, and to 
have owned ships, and carried on a considerable 
commerce by sea. Their wealth attracted the 
cupidity of their neighbors.” A.’s Quelle ist ausser 
Elliot 36 f.—wenn ich die verschiedenen Zitate bei 
Rea, Elliot, Oppert richtig auf einen Nenner 
bringe — Ellis, Papers on Mirasi Right 229 ff. 
(1862). Die Frage ist, ob diese (mir nicht zuging- 
lichen) “ Papers” ** an dokumentarischem Wert 


28 Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Some contributions 159 f. 
(1923): “ these were called by Tamils Kurumbar, some- 
times also Kurunila manner, petty chieftains ”; Gopalan 
25 (1928): “ According to one of the Tamil Nigantus 
(Divadkaram) certain hill chiefs known as Kurunila- 
mannar were known as the Kurumbas.” S. auch Thurs- 
ton 4.137 f. (1909). Hier darf man Wortspiel und echte 
Etymologie nicht verwechseln; das ist auch Emeneau’s 
brieflich geiusserte Meinung. 

24 Wilson, Mackenzie Collection 1. 189 f. (1828) schaltet 
aus ihnen einen Passus “ Account of Tonda Mandalam ” 
ein, der iiberlegter klingt: “Tonda-mandalam .. . is 
stated . . . to have been inhabited originally by the 
Curumber, a pastoral and half-savage tribe, but suffi- 
ciently advanced towards civilization to have chiefs of 
their own, each of whom resided in a fortified place, 
having a district of greater or less extent under its 
jurisdiction. ... This race was exterminated (in lower 
Tondei at least, some still remain in upper Tondei) ...” 
Uber die Mirdsi Papers s. auch Baden-Powell 210; 371 ff. 
(1896). 
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die Dorfaltesten-Berichte iibertreffen, die in den 
Mackenzie MSS. niedergelegt sind. Dass letztere 
in einer “ Ancient History of Tondamandalam ” 
vom Seehandel der Kurumba mit Kaveripattinam 
(cf. Cambridge History 1.598 [1922]) sprechen, 
skizziert (nach Sewell) Gopalan 26 (1928). Hat 
dies vielleicht doch mit der stolzen Handelsankiin- 
digung der spatmittelalterlichen Inschrift (oben 
p. 19) etwas zu tun? Daraus eine gewisse Vor- 
machtstellung der Kurumba zu erschliessen, trage 
ich Bedenken, solange nicht eine ansehnliche Zahl 
solcher aktenmiissigen Listen ins Treffen gefiihrt 
werden kann. Zuniachst sagt jene Absuchung des 
geographischen Horizonts, allein fiir sich stehend, 
weniger iiber Suzerainitaét oder Suverinitit der 
Kurumba aus als dass sie das Vorhandensein einer 
kompakten Volks- und Landmasse bescheinigt, mit 
der sich Geschaftsverbindungen lohnten und die 
um 1150 n. Chr. statistisch-handelspolitisch ins 
Gewicht fiel. 

Den Aufbauschungen halten Abirrungen in der 
entgegengesetzten Richtung die Waage. Dschun- 
gelstimme der niedrigsten Kulturstufe zuzuteilen, 
ist ein beliebtes Verfahren, und die romantische 
Atmosphire, die iiber den seltsamen Volkchen auf 
und an den Nilgiri lagert, vertieft diese Neigung. 
“ Urkulturliche Kurumba ” konstruieren Schmidt 
und Koppers III, 1 (1924): “Im Inneren Siid- 
indiens niedere, teilweise noch wenig bekannte 
Jagerstimme, Pygmoiden der Urstufe, wie Badaga, 
Irula . . . Kota, Kurumba.. .” (230). “Aus 
Thurston ersehen wir, dass das Feuerreiben 7° auch 
bei den urkulturlichen Kurumba, wohnhaft in 


25 Bei Besprechung der Leichenverbrennung bei den 
Toda (Geist d.O. 1.420) habe ich betont, dass bei allen 
solechen Zeremonien das Feuer durch Drillen entfacht 
werden muss, wihrend im Alltagsgebrauch lingst Streich- 
hélzer verwendet werden. Derselbe Beweggrund fiir den 
Kurumba-Feuerdrill (Abbildung bei Thurston 4. 173) bei 
der jahrlichen Gedichtnisfeier fiir einen von einem Tiger 
getéteten Badaga: Thurston, Omens 14 (1912) nach 
Francis 338; Griinwedel-Jagor 49 (1914). Den Ritus 
befolgen auch Irula und Paniyan: Mysore Tr. 3.389; 
Thurston 6.71 mit Abb. der Pan. Zur Sache vgl. noch 
Thurston, Ethnogr. Notes 464 ff. (1906) ; Census of India 
1931, I, 1. 445; Anthropol. Soc. of Bombay, Jubilee Vol. 
78 (1937). 

Das oben gebrauchte Wort “ Urkultur ” lehnt v. Eick- 
stedt, Ethnol. Anz. 2 (246) einsichtig ab: “Ich ver- 
meide den etwas anspruchvollen Namen “ Urkulturen,” 
denn auch die schlichtesten Altkulturen unserer Tage 
haben eine jahrtausendelange Entwicklung hinter sich 

. Wihrend wir iiber die wirklichen Urkulturen nur 
durch die Prihistorie, und auch von ihr nur sehr un- 
volistiindig unterrichtet werden kénnen.” Uther die Alt- 


den Waldgebieten von Mysore, ... in Ubung ist 
(431 f.).” Das ist kein sonderlicher Fortschritt 
gegentiber dem 1882 erschienenen Buch von 
Rowney, der p. 109 ff. Toda, Eriligaru, Karubaru 
etc. in die “ wild tribes ” einbezieht—nur dass hier 
noch kurzerhand dekretiert wird: “ All the wild 
tribes that still exist in Southern India . . . would 
scarcely be missed if no mention were made of 
them.” Wie viel einsichtiger waren doch die 
alteren Schriftsteller ! 

Am Schema von Schmidt-Koppers klebt auch 
die Hinschitzung des Geographen Norbert Krebs 
nach seinem Besuche des Hochlands der Nilgiri. 
Kurumba und Irula sind ihm ganz primitive 
Volksstimme, die beide zur kleinwiichsigen wed- 
dischen Urbevolkerung gehéren (24 [1933]). Dass 
der Lebenszuschnitt, wie der eilige Gast ihn vor- 
findet, sich im Licht der Geschichte als eine 
Episode und zwar innerhalb eines Degenerations- 
prozesses erweisen kénnte, wird in die Rechnung 
der Volkerkunde viel zu selten eingeschaltet. Bei 
Toda und Kurumba zumindest hat sich das ein- 
seitige Verfahren durch ethnologische Fehlschliisse 
geracht. 

Was den Zwergwuchs betrifft, so hat Thurston 
4, 139; 159 berechnet, dass die Nilgiri-Kurumba 
durchschnittlich 5 bis 6 cm kleiner sind als die in 
der Ebene. Das pygmoide Merkmal ist jedoch nicht 
die Regel wie bei den Paniyan, aber wohl ahnlich 
verbreitet wie der Kropf in Tibet. Im Lande des 
Kises scherzt der Volksmund iiber die Anomalie, 
die fast als kérperlicher Vorzug angesehen wird; 
der Inder denkt anders. “ One must trust a thief, 
but not a dwarf” lautet ein indisches Spriichwort 
(Oppert 220). Der Zwerg ist “apasmara purusa, 
inhibitor of recollection or principle of confusion ” : 
Coomaraswamy 210 (1941). Besessenheit und 
Verlust des Bewusstseins sind hier inbegriffen. 

Ich fasse zusammen: Der Ursprung der Ku- 
rumba ist so wenig zu ergriinden, wie der der 
Pallava. Berthold Laufer, belesen und erfahren 


kultur der Kurumba dussert er sich Mysore Tr. 1.65 
(1935). 

Die z.T. neue, Deniker am niachsten stehende, soma- 
tisch-anthropologische Einteilung v. Eickstedt’s (wieder- 
holt Mysore Tr. 1. 23 ff.—die Spekulationen iiber Naga, 
Asura, MBh ete. p. 56 ff. wiren leicht zu missen) kriti- 
siert B. S. Guha, Census 1931, I, 3 p. Ixxi (cf. I, 1. 442) ; 
Entgegnung E.’s Z. f. Rassenkunde 6. 182-5 (1937; vgl. 
unten p. 34). Weiter s. Enthoven 54-63 (1938) und 
JRAS 1941, p. 287f. Fiir das ailtere von Haddon und 
anderen vertretene Schema behalt seinen Wert Ghurye 
(1932). 
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wie selten ein Kulturhistoriker, warnte mit 
Recht davor, die Zeit mit Ursprungsproblem zu 
vergeuden. Wir diirfen annehmen, dass der 
Kurumba-Grundbestand dravidisch war: Telugu- 
und Tamilsprecher mit (wann auftretendem ?) 
Sanskrit-Einschlag. Der Beschaftigung nach, die 
sich erst spit strengeren Kastenvorschriften an- 
schmiegte, waren sie tiberwiegend Hirten, Schaf- 
scherer, Wollweber (cf. Mysore Tr. 4.59 [1931]) ; 
ein jetzt laingst von der Bihne abgetretener 
Kriegerstand befehligte die Kampfe mit der 
Pallava-, Cola-, Hoysala- und Vijayanagara- 
Dynastie. Diese Fehden fiihrten zu Absplitte- 
rungen ; ganze Abteilungen wurden in die Walder 
versprengt und kamen korperlich und kulturell 
herunter. Der kiimmerliche Wuchs der jetzt in 
den Nilgiri lebenden Kurumba hingt damit zusam- 
men; von sprachlichen Untersuchungen ist der 
Nachweis von Verfall und Aufpfropfung zu er- 
warten (cf. Raghavan 56 f. [1929]). Der Zu- und 
Abwanderungsprozess ist nicht abgeschlossen ; 
neue Mischungen, sozial und kultisch, werden sich 
vollziehen. 


2. IRvLa 


Auch bei deu irula stehen der engeren Gemein- 
schaft auf den Nilgiri-Héhen verstreute, aber 
grossere Massen umschliessende Gruppen in an- 
deren Teilen der Prasidentschaft Madras gegen- 
tiber. Der Census fiir 1911 bezifferte erstere allein 
mit 3068, alle Irula zusammen mit 100.659 Per- 
sonen.*® Die Nilgiri-Irula wohnen an den unteren 
dstlichen Hingen; von ihnen bekam ich einzig 
die fiinf Manner zu Gesicht, die bei der Badaga- 
Leichenfeier aufspielten (Abb. 6, cf. Geist des 
Ostens 2.21f. [1914]). An den Festen der drei 
Hauptstimme beteiligen sie sich wie die Kota als 
Musikanten in einer bis zu achtzehn ansteigenden 
Zahl; sie haben nur die auf der Photographie 
gezeigten Instrumente, nimlich Oboen und Trom- 
meln. Wollen die Badaga noch Zymbeln horen, 
so schlagt sie einer von ihren Leuten. Was die 
Irula mitbringen, ist alles eigene Arbeit. Darin 
leistete Siidindien immer Hervorragendes. Um 
so bedauerlicher ist es, im Census fiir 1931 (XIV, 
1.245) die Musikinstrumente unter den “ dis- 
appearing industries of Tanjore” zu finden. 


*° Madras Presidency fiir 1921: 99874 Irula; im 
Census 1931 sehe ich keine entsprechende Ziffer; nur 
2000 Irula in den Nilgiri verzeichnet als Tamilsprecher 
(XIV, 1, 311) und 240 Irula in Cochin (I, 1, 492). In 
Vol. XXV, 1 keine statistische Angabe fiir Mysore, fiir 
das Rice 1°. 222f. (1897) 1156 Iruliga angegeben hatte. 


Mukharji 78 (1888) gab fiir sie noch “ Tanjore, 
Malabar, and Nilgiri” als “principal places of 
manufacture in the Madras Presidency ” an. 

Die Typen auf Abbildung 6 sind recht gut, 
die Kleidung tragt der damals den Leuten iiberant- 
worteten Funktion Rechnung. Das grelle Sonnen- 
licht lasst ihre Hautfarbe heller erscheinen; 
tatsachlich sind sie die dunkelsten unter den 
Nilgiri-Stimmen, und man leitet ihren Namen 
von Tamil irul-‘ Finsternis’ ab, was ihre Haut- 
farbe—nach anderer Deutung das Waldesdunkel 
ihrer Hiitten—anzeige. Von den Toda werden sie 
Frl genannt,?* Grierson gibt als alten Namen 
Eriligaru an (I, 1, 449; 457) ; andere Varianten 
in der Literatur sind Irala, Iraliga, Iruliga, 
Iravula. Aus ihrem eigenen Munde lautet der 
Namen abgeschliffen Illiga (Census 1931, XXV, 
1. 362). 

Thurston (Madras Bull. 2.18 [1897]) und vor 
ihm Grigg 214 (1880) wollen ausserordentliche 
Ahnlichkeit zwischen Irula und Kurumba kon- 
statieren, und King ** meint sogar, es sei “ very 
probable that they were originally one tribe”; 
fiir Baines 124 (1912) sind sie “apparently of 
the same stock.” Méglich, dass sie sich einstmals 
im Tondaimandalam begegneten,?® aber weder 
friiher noch jetzt kénnen sich die Irula mit den 
Kurumba nach Bedeutung und Zahl messen. Ich 
halte relativ spite Anahnlichung, vielleicht auch 
Mischung, fiir viel wahrscheinlicher, zumal die 
Anderung der Lebensweise parallel liuft. Die 
Irula arbeiten in Plantagen und als Lieferanten 
fiir die Forstverwaltung, der sie die Produkte der 
waldigen Wildnis, Honig, Flachs, Gummi ete. 
verkaufen. Sie bebauen auch den Grund in der 
Nahe ihrer Wohnungen mit Hiilsenfriichten, Mais, 
Bananen u. s. w. 

Unsere Absicht von Kotagiri (Geist des Ostens 
1.521 f.) aus eine Irula-Siedlung aufzusuchen 
liess sich leider nicht verwirklichen; wir mussten 
uns damit zufriedengeben, eine zweite Gelegenheit 


27 Dieser Abschleifung stellt sich die Toda-Kiirzung 
“ Kirub” fiir Kurumba zur Seite (Rivers 641 f. [1906]). 

28 P, 41-4 (1870) : Kurumbas; 44-7: Erulas. Unter den 
Abbildungen bemerkenswert: Silver necklace, Toda tribe. 
— Farbige Lithographien in den Nilgiri-Biichern wohl 
zuerst bei Baikie (1834). 

2° Zu weit geht m. E. v. Eickstedt Mysore Tr. 1.68: 
“Very possible that the Kurumbers, Iruliyas and related 
peoples of the Tamil plains once acted as auxiliary troops 
to the Pallava, and that from this the designations like 
Vena Palli (forest-Pallava) and also confusions between 
the groups participate in those struggles (Pallavas, 
Kurubas, Kurumbas) arose.” 
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zum Photographieren in Conjeeveram wahrzu- 
nehmen. Die Aufnahmen dort gehéren zu den 
gliicklicherweise wenigen, die an Scharfe sehr zu 
wiinschen lassen. Abb. 7 zeigt neben den Irula- 
Frauen zwei Feldarbeiter, die in der Nihe der 
Stadt Dienst taten. Ihrer dusseren Erscheinung 
nach waren sie ihren Nilgiri-Genossen sicher nicht 
iiberlegen ; die Physiognomie der Frauen erinnert 
an die Kurumba, die Gewandung sticht von der 
der Tamil nicht ab. 

Aus der Literatur iiber die Irula hebe ich in 
Erginzung der Nachweise bei Thurston und in 
den Mysore Tr. heraus: 


1) R. Samuel, ein christlicher Inder in Coo- 
noor,*°® erzihlt in einem kurzen Report (1910. 8 p.) 
ausschliesslich von denjenigen Irula, bei denen 
seit 1892 vereinzelte Missionare ihr Werk aufge- 
nommen haben. Die Malaria tritt so gefahrlich 
auf — Thurston 2.373 (1909) fihrt dieselbe 
Klage—, dass zu naher Kontakt gemieden wurde ; 
immerhin hat S. in der Umgebung seines Stand- 
ortes einiges gesehen und notiert. Die Wohnan- 
lagen im tiefsten Dickicht zihlten 20-60 etwa 114 
Meter hohe Hiitten; sie sind mit Gras gedeckt und 
haben sehr engen Zugang. Wiachterhiitten auf 
Biumen werden vor dem Reifen der Ernte be- 
zogen, um Hirsche, Wildschweine und Elefanten 
zu verscheuchen ; den sonstigen Schutz der Felder 
erwarten sie von Opfern, die sie dem Gotte Kattoo 
(Kattu) Muniappa* darbringen. Ein Stein unter 
einem Baume symbolisiert ihn, fiir andere religidse 
Anliegen wenden sie sich an die hinduistischen 
Dorfheiligtiimer. Auf Beerdigungsformalitaiten 
wird geachtet ; die Gebeine der an fremden Orten 
gestorbenen Stammesmitglieder werden ein Jahr 
nach der Bestattung in die heimatliche Erde 
iiberfiihrt. Einen besonderen, den iibrigen Staém- 
men fremden Brauch sieht S. darin, dass “ both 
sexes shake hands and bow to each other when 
they meet ”; das ist wohl nur eine Variierung des 
bei Rivers 630 f. (1906) abgebildeten, dem Badaga 
erwiesenen Toda-Grusses. 


2) “The Irulans of the Gingee Hills” ist der 
Titel eines nach einer kurz zuvor ausgefiihrten 
Reise verdéffentlichten Artikels von Hayavadana 
Rao (1911). Der Héhenzug liegt im Distrikt 
South Arcot; die Irula halten genaue Regeln ein, 
um sich von ihrer Umgebung abzusondern, aber 


8° Uber seine Person kurze Notiz bei Richter 226 (1908). 
* Zum Namen s. oben Anm. 17; appa ist die Endung 
miannlicher Namen, amma die von weiblichen. 


die Anziehungskraft des Dorfes nimmt sichtlich 
zu. Als echter Irula gilt zwar nur der Waldler, 
der Kattu Irula,®* nicht der Kiindu (= Nest, d. i. 
das nestformige runde Haus)-Irula; doch be- 
steht kein Heiratsverbot zwischen ihnen. Auf die 
fragwiirdigen geschichtlichen Verkniipfungen von 
Kurumba und Irula gehe ich nach dem oben p. 25. 
Gesagten (South Arcot lag innerhalb des Ton- 
daimandalam) nicht nochmals ein. Erspriesslicher 
sind des Verfassers volkskundliche Beobachtungen 
iiber Namengebung—Tochter sind von dieser aus- 
geschlossen—, Hochzeit (merkwiirdige Rauchsitte 
bei Braut und Briutigam!), Beerdigung u.s. w. 
Das daraus gezogene Fazit, dass die Gingee-Gemein- 
schaft Urspriingliches treuer bewahrt hat, als die 
Nilgiri-Irula, diirfte stimmen. Die sieben Kan- 
nimar-Gottinnen (Thurston 2. 383 ff. hat die 
Namen Kannikai, Kanniamma und Mari) werden 
schon als Holzbilder mit Frauenkleidern und 
Schmuck personifiziert—ein jiingeres Stadium als 
die rein symbolische Steinverehrung, die iibrigens 
der Kult neben jenem Fortschritt bewahrt hat. 
Nach Baines 124 (1912) verehren sowohl die 
Irula der Ebene wie die der Walder “the Kanni- 
mar at an ant-hill in the jungle, these goddesses 
being probably the earliest of all the Dravidian 
pantheon ”; ich denke, es liegt nahe, in ihnen das 
Vorbild der “sieben Miitter” (cf. Mysore Tr. 1. 
297 f. “seven sisters”) zu sehen, die mit dem in 
Mysore privilegierten Camunda-Kult eng ver- 
bunden sind. 


3) Der Mysore-Band des Census of India 1931 
hat in die “ Enquiry regarding primitive tribes ” 
(s. oben p. 20) die Iruliga einbezogen (XXV, 
1. 362 f.). Hier ist als nur von Mannern verehrte 
Gottheit Maddaramma genannt “she is a Mari- 
amma.” Worte wie chandamdéma fiir den Mond, 
kamanabillu fiir den Regenbogen (Bogen des 
Liebesgottes), yejaman fiir den Hauptling—die 
letzteren beiden genau so bei den Kuruba (ib. 359- 
61)—decken die Sanskrit-Anleihen ihrer Sprache 
auf, die als “something like Tamil” charakteri- 
siert wird. Die Berufsbeschaftigung reizt zur 
Fiihlungnahme zwischen Dschungel- und Dorfbe- 
volkerung. 


3. PANIYAN 


Zu guterletzt kann ich wieder mehr aus dem 


82 Die andere Benennung Villuvan = “ bowman ” muss 
sich mit Baines 124 (1912) decken: “ Villiyan, evidently 
derived from their weapon, the bow”; cf. “ Villavar,” 
Cambridge Hist. 1.595 (1922). 
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Higenen schdpfen. Der kurze Aufenthalt in 
Gidalir reichte gerade noch hin, um eine iso- 
lierte Siedelung der Paniyan zu besuchen. Diese 
leben in verschiedenen Gebieten der Madras Presi- 
dency: in den am Fusse der 6stlichen Ghat lie- 
genden Streifen des Distrikts Malabar und in 
einigen Nilgiri-Bezirken, hauptsichlich aber in 
der nach Malabar heriiberreichenden Ausdehnung 
des héchsten Teiles des Dekkan-Plateaus, die 
Wynaad heisst.** Die Menschen sind beinahe so 
dunkelhiutig wie die Irula und sehr klein. Die 
Durchschnittsgroésse der Manner mass ich mit 157, 
der Frauen mit 146 cm.; niedrige breite Nase, 
dicke Lippen und auffallend krauses Haar. Thr 
Ausseres und der vdilige Mangel traditioneller 
Erinnerungen hat—wie man mir dort schon sagte 
(s. auch Thurston 6.57) —zur Annahme einer 
Verwandtschaft mit Negerrassen gefiihrt ; die Hy- 
pothese hat ihren Ursprung in Pflanzerkreisen, 
und indische Grundbesitzer haben sie verbreitet. 
Man will in ihnnen Nachkommen von afrikanischen, 
an der Malabar-Kiiste gestrandeten Seefahrern 
sehen. Historische oder ethnologische Stiitzpunkte 
fehlen: vgl. v. Eickstedt, Anthr. Anz. 6 (1929) 
p. 72. (vorangeht die Beschreibung des “ phylo- 
genetisch tiefststehenden Paniyan-Typus”) “ Bis 
in die allerneueste Zeit sind Auffassungen ver- 
treten worden, die der siidindischen Bevolkerung 
und insbesondere den Bergstiimmen eine negritoide 
Verwandtschaft oder wenigstens eine negritoide 
Komponente zuschreiben. ... Wenn je etwas in 
der Anthropographie sicher war, so ist es die 
Tatsache, dass die siidindischen Bergstamme in 
keinerlei direkter oder indirekter verwandtschaft- 
licher Beziehung zu den Negritos stehen. Die 
genaue Vertrautheit des Verfassers mit dem 
Typus der Negritos erwies sich hier als sehr 
niitzlich.” Und Ethnol. Anz. 2 p. (136) f. nennt 
er als letzte Teilnehmer an einem Waldgottfeste 


8 An statistischen Ziffern habe ich gefunden: fiir die 
Nilgiri 1901: 2223 Paniyan, fiir 1921 in der ganzen 
Madras Presidency 34574, fiir 1931 nur im Distrikt 
Malabar dort 32410. Weit weg im Nordosten im Dis- 
trikt Vizagapatam werden 205 einen Malayalam-Dialekt 
sprechende “ Panya” verzeichnet: Census 1931, Vol. I, 
1, 478; 492; XIV, 1, 305; Innes 135 (1908). 

Grierson’s Index I, 1, 492 beschriinkt sich auf die 
Notiz: “ Pania the same as Malayalam. Properly the 
name of a Madras caste which speaks a corrupt Malaya- 
lam.” Auch Baines hat nichts tiber die P., und Wilson 
hat Panniar in sein Glossary (1855) mit Fragezeichen 
eingereiht.— Weder Breeks (1873) noch der von ihm 
abhiingige Mantegazza (1883) ergiinzen ihre Kurumba- 
und Irula-Kapitel durch die Paniyan. 
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“die Verachtetsten der Verachteten ... die Panyer 
...rassisch der primitivste Typus, den ich je unter- 
suchte.” Man traut dem gegeniiber seinen Augen 
nicht, wenn man im letzten Imperial Gazetteer of 
India’ 1.296 (1907) liest: “Dravidian type—its 
most characteristic representatives are the Pani- 
yans of Malabar and the Santals”; gliubig abge- 
schrieben von Arthur Haberlandt in Buschan’s 
Illustr. Volkerkunde? 2.482 (1923): “ Paniyan— 
reinste Vertreter des drawidischen Typus ”! 

Nach Metz 103 (1856) werden die Paniyan von 
den Toda zu den Kurumba gezihlt: “The Todas 
divide the Kurumbas into three different classes; 
the Mootoo [die Ausgabe von 1864 schreibt, wie 
ich Oppert 226 entnehme, richtig Mullu] K., the 
Naya K. and the Panias.... The Panias are not 
looked upon as sorcerers as are the other two 
classes.” Schon Oppert 233 hat an dieser Ver- 
bindung von “ Pania” und Kurumba gezweifelt, 
da die Unterschiede zu stark seien. Die Namens- 
etymologie suchen Oppert und Thurston 6.59 in 
Pam = “work” (state of servitude). Sie mag 
gekiinstelt sein, sachlich ware sie begriindet ; denn 
die soziale Stellung der Leute ist die von bezahlten 
Sklaven, die von den Nayar, der iiber eine Million 
zahlenden Landbesitzerkaste, als Arbeiter ange- 
worben, de facto aber fiir Lebenszeit wie Leibeigene 
festgehalten werden. Sie bebauen deren Reisfelder 
und leben in der Nahe; fiir sich pflanzen sie etwas 
Reis und Ragi, das siidindische billige Getreide 
(Eleusine coracana), ausserdem sammeln sie sich 
Wurzeln und Krauter. Fleisch kaufen sie nicht; 
aber sie erlegen Tiere, die zufillig auf die Acker 
kommen ; fiir Alkohol sind sie wie alle Nilgiri- 
Stéimme keineswegs unempfanglich. 

Die kleine Paniyan-Ansiedlung bei Gidalir, in 
die uns der gefallige Tahsildir (Steuer- und 
Polizei-Beamter) des Ortes Krishnamurti geleitete 
(Abb. 8), bestand nur aus zwei Hiitten. Solche 
Niederlassungen sind keine Dorfer, sondern Grup- 
pen von héchstens sechs Hausern. Hier waren diese 
bemerkenswert gut und sauber auf Lehmsockeln 
gebaut, die Wainde aus Bambuslatten mit Lehm- 
tiberzug, das Dach mit Grasdeckung. Gegen das 
Betreten ihres Heims hatten die Bewohner nichts 
einzuwenden. Die gréssere Hiitte enthielt zwei 
Raume, die von Vater und Sohn mit ihren Fa- 
milien getrennt bewohnt wurden; das wurde uns 
als Ausnahmefall bezeichnet, gewohnlich hausen 
die Eltern mit den verheirateten Kindern zusam- 
men. Die zweite beherbergte in ihrem einzigen 
Innenraum eine Familie samt der jiingeren Genera- 
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tion. Jedes Gelass hatte einen Herd aus aufge- 
mauerten Steinen, tiber dem eine lingliche aus 
Bambus geflochtene Mulde zum Trocknen der 
Getreidekérner waihrend der hier ein Halbjahr 
dauernden Regenzeit hing. Die Essgefiisse waren 
aus starkem Bambusrohr, das an seinen Absitzen 
abgeschnitten und der Lange nach gespalten wird, 
sodass eine Art Trog entsteht. Ausser etlichem 
Kochgeschirr, Essvorrat, Haus- und Arbeitsgerat 
bargen die Hiitten nichts Erwihnenswertes. Vor 
dem Hause lag ein Paar selbstgefertigter Fisch- 
reusen; eine zylindrische mit oben  schaufel- 
formiger Offnung ist die bei Tamil iibliche; die 
andere aus einem Bambusrohr, das oben diinn 
gespalten zu einem Trichter ausgeweitet ist, soll 
eine Paniyan-Spezialitat sein (auf Abb. 8 sicht- 
bar). Handarbeit sind auch die im Hause ge- 
brauchten Matten aus getrockneten Binsen, die 
mit einer langen Holznadel durchstochen und mit 
der daran hiangenden Bastschnur zusammenge- 
halten werden.** Den Regenmantel zeigt Abb. 10. 

Die Paniyan, die wir, weil wir einen Sonntag 
gewahlt hatten, vollzahlig daheim antrafen (Abb. 
9), erfreuten und belehrten uns durch einige 
Tianze. Ganz seltsam war der Tanz der Frauen; *5 
er ahmt das Verpflanzen der Reisschésslinge durch 
Kérperbeugungen mit schleudernd hin- und herbe- 
wegten Armen nach. Zur musikalischen Begleitung 
verwendete man ausser einer Rohrpfeife eine kleine 
Trommel in der Form eines an beiden Enden 
kelchartig geschweiften Zylinders; in der einge- 
zogenen Mitte waren die Spannschniire der Felle 
von einer Schnurschlinge mit Holzgriff umfasst, 
durch deren Anziehen die Spannung geschieht ; 
die Enden der Schlinge werden zum Tragen um 
den Hals gelegt. 

Manner wie Frauen waren an den Schlifen, an 
der Stirne und zwischen den Augen mit zweig- 
oder federférmigen Zeichnungen tatauiert.** Die 
Manner hatten an beiden Unterarmen eine Lings- 
linie von kleinen runden Brandnarben; das Hin- 


84 Diese Objekte wurden mit der gesamten Ausbeute 
der l4monatigen Reise in Vorderindien und Birma 
1910/11 nach dem Staatlichen Museum fiir Vélkerkunde 
in Miinchen verschifft. Unter den kinematographischen 
Aufnahmen befindet sich auch ein Paniyan-Tanz. 

85 Es ist nicht der einzige, wie Thurston, Madras Bull, 
2.24 (1897) meinte; er hat Castes and Tr. 6.68 selbst 
die Ergiinzung geliefert; “Der Tanz der Manner ist 
lebhaft, der der Frauen gemessen ... , grazids und 


reizvoll ”: v. Eickstedt, Hthnol. Anz. 2 (136) f. 
8*Die grosse Literatur iiber Tatauierung bereichert 
textlich und illustrativ Mysore Tr. 1. 436-48 (1935). 


brennen mit gliihender Baumwolle erfolgt im Alter 
von zehn Jahren, es soll Kraft und Starke ver- 
leihen. In den weit ausgedehnten Ohrlappen der 
Weiber steckten aufgerollte Palmblattstreifen ; an 
den fiinf Fingern der linken Hand hatten sie 
Messingringe und um die Handgelenke drei bis 
sechs Messingreifen. Die Manner trugen nur 
kleine Messingringchen in den Ohren. Die Ge- 
wandung besteht lediglich aus einem schmutzigen 
farblosen Stoffstiick; der Mann befestigt es um 
die Hiiften, die Frau iiber der Brust. 

Polygamie ist gestattet, aber selten in die Tat 
umgesetzt; von Polyandrie, wie bei Toda und 
Kota,*7 hat niemand etwas bemerkt. Die Ehen 
sind leicht zu lésen; geht die Scheidung von der 
Frau aus, so hat sie, wie iiberall, wo Brautkauf 
Sitte ist, den fiir sie bezahlten Preis zuriick- 
zuerstatten ; eventuell tut dies der neue Ehemann. 
Die Madchen heiraten nach erreichter Pubertit, 
d.h. zwischen zwélf und vierzehn Jahren, die 
Manner nie unter achtzehn Jahren. Sehr im 
Schwung ist die Brautentfiihrung mit festgesetzten 
Terminen fiir die Aussdhnung mit den Ver- 
wandten ; hieriiber unterrichtet ausfiihrlich Aiyap- 
pan (1936); ahnlich bei den Jenu Kurumba: 
Raghavan 63 (1929). 

Was die Totenbrauche anbelangt, so entsinne ich 
mich nur bei Francis 160 (1908) gelesen zu haben, 
dass junge Leute begraben, die iibrigen aber ver- 
brannt werden.*® Nach Thurston 6.65 ist die 
Beerdigung allgemein; die Leichen werden, in 
Matten gehiillt, mit dem Kopf nach Siiden beige- 
setzt; fiir den Geist des Abgeschiedenen wird 
gekochter Reis mitgegeben. Sieben Tage nach 
dem Tode findet die erste Leichenfeier, drei Jahre 
spiter die zweite statt; hier haben die Paniyan 
wahrscheinlich die Toda nachgeahmt; man ver- 
gleiche iiber deren “ again which day ” or “ green 
funeral” Rivers 337 f.; 697 (1906). 

Kultbilder gibt es nicht; es werden nur Steine 
oder Ziegel unter Baumen zu symbolischer Ver- 
ehrung aufgestellt. Als Bezeichnungen fir Gott 





87 Aus Mandelbaum, Polyandry 574-83 (1938) kann 
man entnehmen, dass sie trotz mancher Neuerungen 
weiterbliiht. Der Aufsatz zeichnet sich durch ethnolo- 
gischen Ausblick und durch eine gute Bibliographie aus, 
eine Erweiterung erfiihrt er durch den oben p. 14 
zitierten Artikel.— Von den Nilgiri-Kurumba erwaihnt 
m. W. nur Thurston (4.169) ‘fraternal Polyandry.’ 

88 Diese Unterscheidung bei den Kadu Kurumba: 
Raghavan 64 und vorher Mysore Census Report 1891: 
Thurston 4. 161; 169. Ich erinnere an den vedischen Ritus 
fiir Kinder unter zwei Jahren. 
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und Géttin wurde mir Guliya und Tambiratti 
genannt. In Guliya steckt wohl kult, nach Thurs- 
ton 6.69 der “chief of animistic deities.” Tam- 
buratti ist nach Wilson’s Glossary Malayalam- 
Wort fiir “ princess,” “lady” (demnach Adquiva- 
lent fiir skr. Devi) und gehort zu tamburan 
= “god,” “king” (Gundert 430 [1872]), das 
auch die Landbesitzer bezeichnet; vgl. Buchanan’s 
Eintragung vom 2. I. 1801 (2.154): “In the 
parts of the district of Curumbara that are situated 
toward the frontier of Wynaad, live a rude tribe 
called Panian ... they belong to Tamburans, or 
lords, who give them daily subsistence.” 

Mit Kad oder Kattu Bhagavatc (Thurston 6. 
62; 69) kann nur die Dschungel-Gottin mit 
visnuitischer Zutat gemeint sein. Aus der sekta- 
rischen Strenge, die den Visnuiten eigen ist, 
erklire ich es, dass man den Paniyan den Zutritt 
zu den Hindu-Tempeln verschliesst; kastenge- 
miiss stehen sie eben sehr tief, obschon noch nicht 
auf Pariah (Paraiyan)-Stufe. 


4, Histor1iscHE NitGiri-DATEN 


Die Toda sind die Junker der Blauen Berge. 
Hitte der Siiden auf die Rajputen je eine An- 
ziehung geiibt, die Toda mit ihrem prachtigen 
Wuchs und den wiirdevollen Alliiren waren Muster- 
kandidaten fiir die Mitgliedschaft in diesem 
“order of hereditary nobility ” gewesen.*® In den 
Nilgiri geht es mit ihnen klaglich bergab; die 
Dekadenziffern fiir 1901-1931 (807, 676, 640, 
597) schlagen den Takt zu einem Grablied.** 


8° ijberall in der Literatur werden ihre kérperlichen 
Anlagen herausgestrichen. Und doch ist ihre “ rassische 
Basis ein nordindisch-orientalisches Gemenge”: v. Eick- 
stedt, Anthr. Anz. 6.65; 78 (1929); vgl. seine Rassen- 
kunde 617 (1934). Mysore Tr. 1.38 (1935) hingegen 
hebt er ihre “remarkable racial purity” hervor. Es 
hilt schwer sich im Labyrinth der Rassentheoretiker 
zurechtzufinden; aber selbst E. ist resigniert: “ Die 
Riesengestalten der Toda . .. wurden in die alles um- 
spannende Drawiden-Rasse hineingestopft. Und blieben 
ein Ritsel nach der Vergewaltigung natiirlich erst recht ” 
(Anthropos 26.204 [1931]). 

8°. [I have given arguments against this opinion in an 
article “ Toda culture thirty-five years after: an accultu- 
ration study” in Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute 19 (1938).101-21. The apparent in- 
evitability of the decline disappears when we find that 
considerable double enumeration was suspected in the 
1901 census, and that the influenza epidemic in 1918-9 
and an epidemic of relapsing fever in 1923-4 worked 
havoc with the tribe. A subsidiary census in 1927, care- 
fully conducted, gave the figure 582; the census officer 


Kin impulsiverer Tatendrang, gepaart mit der 
Fernhaltung von Alkohol, Syphilis und Midchen- 
mord hitte ihnen ein besseres Schicksal beschert. 
Allzu willig liessen sie es dabei bewenden, den 
Pachtzins einzustreichen, statt sich der ererbten 
Scholle zuliebe abzustrapazieren. Wohl denkbar, 
dass die Badaga bei ihrer Zuwanderung auf diese 
landwirtschaftliche Konjunktur ein Auge warfen; 
sie ergriffen den Pflug und wurden sachte die 
Vermittler zwischen den Toda und der Fremdwelt, 
soweit die Toda sich um diese kiimmerten. Die 
Kota machten sich, ohne dem Ackerbau abtriinnig 
zu werden, als Tépfer, Schmiede und Musikanten 
beliebt und bezahlt. An den Kurumba blieb etwas 
vom verwegenen Vaganten haften; ihre Zukunft 
liegt nicht in der Héhenluft, sondern drunten im 
Tal, wo die Ankniipfung an eine bewegte Ver- 
gangenheit es ihnen erleichtert, sich in die grosse 
siidindische Gemeinschaft aufs Neue einzuschalten. 
Die Irula, minder beachtet, raffen sich zu ahn- 
lichen Wanderungen auf; die Paniyan tun vorerst 
weiter Kuli-Dienste. 

Lisst man in dieser Weise den Block der kleinen 
Bergvilker an sich vorbeiziehen, so ist eine Hem- 
mung argerlich: wann die jetzigen Bewohner der 
Nilgiri-Berge und Hinge sich dort heimisch 
machten, in welcher Reihenfolge es geschah und 
mit welcher freiwillig zugestandenen oder erstrit- 
tenen Unterordnung, das alles sind Fragen, auf 
die nur zaghafte Kombinationen die Antwort 
geben. Aber die philologisch-historische Erfor- 
schung Siidindiens schreitet, so jung sie ist, riistig 
vor, und so werden auch fiir die Nilgiri eines 
schénen Tages die geschichtlichen Quellen be- 
hender strémen. Leise héren wir sie schon jetzt 
sprudeln. Unter den Tausenden von Inschriften, 
die B. L. Rice in seiner LZ pigraphia Carnatica mit 
hingebendem Fleisse herausgegeben, iibersetzt und 
kommentiert hat, sind auch solche, die das dichte 
Gewoélk der Blauen Berge ahnlich lichten, wie 
andere Dokumente dieser langen Serien uns dltere 
Kurumba-Epochen erhellt haben. Die indischen 
Fiirsten wollten, dass es die Welt erfahre, mit 
welchem Stolze sie die Nilgiri als Territorial- 
Komplex in ihre machtliisternen Interessen einbe- 


of 1931 estimated that the period between the end of 


1927 and the beginning of 193] saw an increase in the 
tribe equivalent to an increase of about 8% per cent for 
a decade. Publication of the figures for the census of 
1941 (no epidemic having occurred between 1931 and 
1941) will decide between my view and the usually 
expressed one. M. B. E.] 
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zogen. Obenan steht der Hoysala-Kénig Visnuvar- 
dhana. Er ist der bedeutendste seines Geschlechts, 
regierte 1100-52 (Nilakanta Sastri, Cdlas 2.42 
[1937]) und trat 1117 vom Jaina-Glauben zum 
Visnuismus iiber; den friiheren Namen Bittideva 
ersetzte oder erginzte er von da ab durch Visnu- 
vardhana. Aus eben diesem Jahre stammt eine 
grosse Inschrift (Rice, Ep. Carn. 5, 1, 127 Bl. 58 
[1902]), die seine Eroberungen unter Einschluss 
des Nilaparv(v)ata aufzihlt; dasselbe wiederholt 
sich in einer Tempelinschrift vom Jahre 1123 *° 
(ib. 2.41 No. 56 [1889]), und eine andere, unge- 
fihr gleichzeitige (1b. 3.15 Sr. 49 [1894]), ge- 
denkt der Griindung einer Stadt auf dem Nila- 
parvata durch den Herrscher. Saruma Nayaka, 
ein Kommandant dieser Stadt, muss sich gvosse 
Verdienste um sie erworben haben, da ihn eine 
Inschrift (1b. 3.20 Nj. 71) zum Nilagiripura- 
vardditya “Sonne der N.-Stadt” erhebt. Das 
Epitheton ornans ist keine neue Schépfung; als 
“Sonne der Kurumba” strahlte, wie wir schon 
(p. 19) hérten, einer ihrer Hauptlinge im ausge- 
henden neunten Jahrhundert. Behauptung oder 
Schutz der Nilagiri verhilft Visnuvardhana zu 
einem frischen Lorbeer: er heisst auf einer Pfeiler- 
inschrift v. J. 1131 (ib. 2.48 No. 53 [1889]) der 
Nilagiri-samuddharana, und mit demselben ganz 
unwesentlich gekiirzten Pridikat “ N.-uddharana” 
wird noch 1504 (1b. 3. 24 Nj. 47) Govanna Odeyar 
belegt (das zweite Wort ist nur ein Titel, plur. 
maj. zu Odeya, Wodiya, kanares. = “ Herr,” 
“ Hauptling,” cf. Wilson, Glossary) anlisslich 
einer Schenkung fiir die Instandsetzung des Tem- 
pels des Gopala Krsna, dem er als Gott seines 
Geburtsortes Verehrung zollt. 

Wie jene Stadt auf den Nilgiri hiess, das verrit 
keine Silbe, und das Inkognito ihrer Einwohner 
bliebe ebenso undurchdringlich, wenn nicht eine 
Inschrift die Tore aufstiesse (1b. 4.16 Ch. 83 
[1898]). Im Jahre 1117 (Saka 1039) in Stein 
gegraben lisst sie dem Kriegsminister, dem der 
K6énig Visnuvardhana seinen Linderzuwachs ver- 
dankt, die schuldige Ehrung angedeihen: “ The 
great minister of Bittideva, who had frightened the 
Toda... , terrified king Kala and entering into 
the Nila mountain offered up its peak to the 


*°Vgl. Subrahmanya Aiyer 98 (1917). Auch sein 
Enkel Viraballila heisst inschriftlich um 1200 n. Chr. 
“subduer of Nilagiri”: Rice ib. 4 Ch. 204, transl. p. 25; 
vgl. 3.16 “as a rule the conquests of any one of the 
kings are absorbed into the titles of succeeding kings.” 


Laksmi of victory,*t was Punisa. . .. On the 
Poysala king once giving the order he seized 
Niladri. . . .” 

Das ist sicher nicht das Morgenrot der Toda- 
Geschichte, aber vorerst bleibt es unser verankerter 
chronologischer Ausgangspunkt. Warum ist man 
so gleichgiiltig an ihm voriibergegangen, obwohl 
wir mit keinem Uberfluss an einwandfreien Daten 
in der indischen Kulturgeschichte gesegnet sind? 
Ohne Sang und Klang, d. h. ohne Quellenangabe *? 
wird Mysore Tr. 1.99 (1935) verkiindet: “In 
the exuberance of conquest the Hoysalas overran 
the Coorg and Nilgiri Plateau and ‘ frightened 
the Todas.’” Emeneau 173 (1941) verfahrt natiir- 
lich bei diesem Zitat aus Rice mit bibliographischer 
Akribie; Rice selbst fiigt (4, Introduction p. 19) 
der Analyse des Dokuments die Anmerkung bei: 
“T do not know if any earlier reference than this 
io the Todas has been met with. From Grigg’s 
Manual of the Nilagiri-District it would appear 
not.” Ich entsinne mich undeutlich, dass in 
Francis’ Gazetteer (p. 129?) von jener Beurkun- 
dung der Toda die Rede ist; auf den ameri- 
kanischen Bibliotheken fehlt m. W. dieser Band— 





41 Die schwiilstigen Redewendungen sind keine Ex- 
travaganz; diese Kulissen iiberlebten jede Mode. Kala 
(= Zeit) ist der Todesgott, mit dem der General in die 
Schranken herabsteigt—ein Unterfangen, gegen dessen 
Dreistigkeit die tantrisch wiitigen Bilder von Yaman- 
taka, dem Bezwinger des Todes, und die Geschichten von 
der durch Tapas und Yoga grenzenlos gesteigerten Men- 
schenkraft abgestumpft hatten. Ich riume ein, dass 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s Auffassung “ Kala was a ruler 
of the Nilagiri” (Anc. India 238 [1911]) zahmer und 
niichterner ist. Aber diese Inschriften lieben nicht immer 
den sachlichen Kanzleiton und verquicken gern Irdisches 
und Mythisches.—Laksmi, Visnu’s Gattin, wird als wei- 
blichem Genius des Sieges der bezwungene Bergesgipfel 
geweiht: Nilaparvata und seine Synonyme, welche Erin- 
nerungen entsiegelten sie dem in Sruti und Smrti be- 
schlagenen Inder! Den Sanktuarien im hohen Norden 
wurden heilige Statten im heimatlichen Siiden zugesellt. 
War doch Parvata, der vergéttlichte Berg, der Bundes- 
genosse des altvedischen Indra gewesen (cf. Hillebrandt 
2?.162f. [1929]), und vom Himalaya hatte sich Siva, 
selber auf dem Kailisa (s. Anm. 5) in der Region der 
Indus- und Brahmaputra-Quellen thronend, Parvati, die 
Tochter des Berggottes, herabgeholt.—Welchen Tribut 
noch heute die Berggeister in Nepal und Tibet heischen, 
davon wissen die Himalaya-Expeditionen ein Lied zu 
singen. 

*“2Dies gilt auch von Parsons 214ff. (1931). Rice, 
Mysore 1*. 337 (1897) hatte noch ahnliche Zuriickhaltung 
geiibt, und dieser Gazetteer wurde viel mehr als seine 
Epigraphia Carnatica benutzt. Durch letztere ist auch 
meine Bemerkung iiber das Alter der Toda-tiberliefe- 
rungen (Geist d.O. 1.408f.) hinfallig geworden. 
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steht iiberhaupt in einer Biichersammlung die 
schier uniibersehbare Reihe der indischen Gazetteer 
vollstindig bei einander? 

Das argumentum ex silentio ist eine missliche 
Sache. Trotzdem ist es iiberaus wahrscheinlich, 
dass um 1100 n. Chr. die Toda noch im vollen 
Bewusstsein ihres Herrentums schwelgten und 
weder Badaga noch Kota ihren Nimbus antasteten. 
Die Invasion mag die Toda aus ihrer egozen- 
trischen Beschaulichkeit aufgeriittelt, vielleicht 
sogar der Zuwanderung der Kurumba, Badaga 
und Kota Vorschub geleistet haben. Die Uber- 
lieferung der Toda, dass sie auf den Nilgiri zusam- 
men mit Kota und Kurumba auf die Welt ge- 
kommen seien (Emeneau 173 [1941]), ist kein 
authentisches Zeugnis; sie beweist nur, dass in 
ihren Augen die Badaga ein jiingeres, minder 
patriarchalisches Element sind. 


5. UBERGANG ZUR NEUZEIT 


In die europaische Literatur dringen die ersten 
Informationen iiber die Nilgiri durch Obere der 
christlichen Kirche. Nachdem die Aufschliisse 
des ersten Sendboten (1602) die Erwartungen 
enttauschten, erfiillte der portugiesische Priester 
Yacome Finicio sehr bald darauf den Wunsch des 
ersten katholischen Bischofs der syrischen Christen 
durch einen vom 1. April 1603 datierten Brief 
iiber Badegas und Thodares, bei denen er sich zwei 
Tage aufgehalten hatte. Die Ubersetzung des im 
British Museum verwahrten portugiesischen Manu- 
skripts liefert Rivers 721-30; cf. 694 (1906), der 
auch einige Angaben von Grigg 273f. (1880) 
berichtigt; hier erfahren wir iiber Rivers hinaus 
noch (nach Breeks 33 f.) von dem 1657 erfolgten 
Besuch eines Karmeliten an der siidindischen 
Kiiste, wo er von Todri und ihren Biiffeln hort. 
Siid-Mysore schickte in jener Zeit “ Wodeas” (s. 
oben p. 30) als Verwaltungschefs in die Nilgiri; 
spater, 1830-1860, lag dieses Amt in den Handen 
englischer Kommandanten (Griggs 267 f.; 307 f.). 

Nach jenen Missionar-Reisen verstreichen iiber 
140 Jahre, bevor uns neue Kunde erreicht; aber 
mit ihr setzt der regelrechte britisch-indische Ver- 
kehr ein. Am 24, Juni 1799 erfolgte die An- 


nektierung des Berglandes ; ein Jahr darauf wurde 
sie in Seringapatam, der friiheren Hauptstadt des 
Staates Mysore, verkiindet. Von diesem Orte trat 
Francis Buchanan, wihrend Colonel Colin Mac- 
kenzie (s. oben p. 19) seinen Survey-Pflichten 
oblag, eine grosse Forschungsreise am 23. April 
1800 an, deren Tagebiicher die ersten Darlegungen 


iiber die Nilgiri in englischer Sprache verbreiteten. 
Oppert hat ihre Wichtigkeit erkannt und lange 
Excerpte daraus abgedruckt. Die Irula und Pani- 
yan sind aber O.’s Aufmerksamkeit fast ganz ent- 
gangen; Buchanan’s Notizen iiber die (Cad) 
Eriligaru und Panian (1.115 f.; 462; 2.154) 
verdienen fiir ihre Zeit (1800) Beachtung. 

Nur in einen summarischen Uberblick einge- 
schaltet, aber doch bemerkenswert als Skizze eines 
beriihmten Klerikers, der in den Jahren 1792 bis 
1823 sein Urteil formte, ist, was Dubois 75-7 
(1924) iiber Kadu-Kurumbars und Irulers zu 
sagen weiss. Seine “ Description of the people of 
India” 2. 252-5 (1818) ist iiber die Irulirs ein 
bisschen mitteilsamer. 

Statistische Ziffern liegen seit 1812 (William . 
Keys) fiir Thotavurs, Cothurs und Badagas vor; 
neben letztere wurden hier und spiterhin noch- 
mals zwei ihrer Unterabteilungen als selbstindige 
Gruppen gestellt. “The great inaccuracy of the 
early returns” (Grigg 29) begreift man leicht; 
bald ist der eine Stamm iibersehen, bald der an- 
dere; es schwankt die EHinrechnung der “lower 
slopes,” und zudem wechseln die Distriktsgrenzen 
(Grigg 25 ff.; 309 f.).1821 (Ward) figurieren in 
der Zihlung zum ersten Male 27 Mulu-Curumbers, 
ein Stammesname, der in den alten Berichten 
alleinige Geltung hat (Grigg 211; LXXVIf.).* 
Die “Irelurs, whose number is not very large” 
erscheinen in den eben genannten Berichten von 
1812 und 1821; einem ihrer Gebirgspfade folgt 
1819 John Sullivan (Grigg 279f.; XLIX; LX fi. ; 
LXXVII f.).* 


48 Harkness 29 (1832): “Their neighbours usually 
prefix to their name the term Mullu, a thorn.” Die 
Schitzung auf ca. 1000 Kurumba ist fiir H.’s Zeit (1829) 
zu hoch gegriffen. Nach Grigg (1880) lauten die Ziffern 
fiir 1856, 1866, 1871: 151, 505, 613 Kur. 

‘4TIch schliesse eine bibliographische Liicke, wenn ich 
hier anfiige, dass iiber diese Expeditionen des friihen 
19. Jahrhunderts H. P. Blavatsky, die sich 1883 fiir ein 
Vierteljahr mit “Todds and Kouroumbs” anfreundete, 
in einem nicht leicht aufzustébernden Buch handelt. 
Die Library of Congress in Washington besitzt davon 
eine Ausgabe der Theosophical Press: Wheaton, Illinois 
(1930). Es ist betitelt The people of the Blue Mountains, 
1883 abgefasst und wohl gleich danach gedruckt (cf. 
p- 191). Eine deutsche Ubersetzung erschien in Leipzig 
1908 u.d.T. “ Ratselhafte Volksstiimme.” Der vielge- 
nannten Theosophin geht natiirlich der Beweis der 
“reality of the witchcraft of the Kouroumbs” iiber 
alles; die Schrift ist ein Gemisch unmittelbarer Beo- 
bachtungen, nicht immer guter Folkloristik und sparsam 
genossener Lesefriichte mit Seitenhieben auf England, 
das die Russen so falsch beurteile, und die orientalis- 
tischen Thesen iiber “ Pannini” etc. Von ihren Quellen 
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Speziell mit dieser Periode von 1819 bis 1821 *5 
beschiftigt sich James Hough 1829; hier kommt 
auch Leschnault de la Tour (franzésischer Brief 
vom 5. Juli 1819) zu Wort, der p. 145 die “ Bog- 
gers, Cotters, Totters” bespricht. Hough’s In- 
teressen richten sich zwar auf das Naturwissen- 
schaftliche, jedoch streut er bemerkenswertes 
Material ein itiber Thodawars, Buddagurs, Kotturs 
(“a low, filthy race”), Koorumburs “or as some 
call them, Mullakoorumburs ” (30 f.; 59. P. 108 
vermutet er in ihnen irrig die “ aborigines ”) und 
Yirrelurs (109). 

Man sieht: iiber die Paniyan schweigt sich trotz 
Buchanan vor Metz (s. oben p. 27) alles aus; 
noch in Grigg’s Manual wird nur ganz beiliufig 
p. 490 in einem von Steedman beigesteuerten 
“ Monograph on the cultivation of coffee ” gesagt, 
dass fiir das Baumfillen Vertrage mit “ Kurum- 
bas or Punniahs ” abgeschlossen werden. Erst seit 
Thurston schenkt man den Paniyan die gebiih- 
rende Aufmerksamkeit. 

Auf die Publikationen seit den 1830er Jahren 
in gleicher Weise einzugehen eriibrigt sich; 
Thurston und seine Nachfolger in der Ethno- 
graphie Siidindiens waren um hinreichende Weg- 
weiser beflissen. Ich will auch nicht in die allge- 
meine Reiseliteratur um einiger Spine willen 
abschweifen.*® Hinen Schriftsteller jedoch méchte 
ich ausnehmen; m. W. ist er ganz verschollen, 
obwohl er unter den Biedermeier-Indologen vom 
Schlage der Wollheim da Fonseca etc., soweit die 
U.S. A. in Betracht kommen,*’ Spitzenreiter ist. 


kann ich nicht verifizieren 1. Collection of local legends 
and traditions translated by missionaries from Tamil 
into English. 1807; 2. Mrs. Morgan, Witchcraft on the 
Nilguiri; 3. The States in India. 1853; 4. Evans’ journal 
“ A veterinary on the Nilgiri.” Von Beiang scheint mir 
die Notiz p. 83: According to Sullivan ... all are unani- 
mous ... that the Todds were masters of these moun- 
tains, when the first detachment of other tribes, the 
“ Moulou Kouroumbs” arrived. Then came the Badda- 
gues, and last the Chotts and the Erroulars.” 

45 Hierzu auch Burton 270 ff. (1851). 

‘6 Ein ansprechendes Beispiel: Molony (1926) hat als 
Titelbild eine gutgestellte Gruppe “ Todas of the Nilgiri 
Hills.” 

‘7 Ein Wort iiber den Stand der Indienkunde in den 
Vereinigten Staaten zu Wright’s Zeit. Es ist an dieser 
Stelle unnétig, von der American Oriental Society zu 
sprechen, mit deren Journal vor hundert Jahren ein 
Stiitzpfeiler der Orientalistik aufgerichtet wurde. Damit 
war auch die Indologie versorgt.—1850 erschien in New 
York F. de W. Ward, India and the Hindoos . . . with 


an account of Christian missions among them. Der Ver- 
fasser hatte sich im Herbst 1836 in Boston als Missionar 
nach Siidindien eingeschifft; nach seiner Riickkehr hielt 


1848 erschien in Boston: Caleb Wright, Lectures 
on India... (2. Titelblatt:) Costumes and re- 
markable personages in India. Wahrend hier die 
einzelnen Lectures, von denen je eine John James 
Weitbrecht und Alexander Duff zum Verfasser 
haben, gesondert paginiert sind,** hat eine neue 
Ausgabe von 1849 durchlaufende Seitenzihlung 
(288 p.). Vor 1851 liegen sicher noch zwei weitere 
Auflagen — eine ohne Titelblatt in der Harvard 
Library hat 304 p.—, denn die Ausgabe Boston 
1851 fiihrt den Titel: Lectures on India. Fifth 
edition (271 p.).—Nunmehr wahlt Wright neue 
Aushangeschilder: Oriental customs. Life in In- 
dia... 38th Thousand, Boston [1860], und hier 
p. 166-72: “The Tudas. The Nielgherry hills are 
inhabited by various aboriginal tribes” (p. 170 


er Vortriige iiber die Hindu in den meisten Stadten von 
New York, in vielen Kirchen von Connecticut etc. (p. 
vif.) Das Buch (344 p.) ist griindlicher als Wright’s 
Opus, nicht illustriert, aber mit brauchbarer Karte und 
Glossary of words and terms. Wir erfahren von Ward, 
dass damals die amerikanischen Kirchen in Indien durch 
fiinf Gesellschaften vertreten waren; die ilteste 1810 
in Farmington, Conn. gestiftet und dann nach Boston 
verlegt, hiess “ American Board of Commissioners for 
foreign missions”; die Griindungsjahre der anderen 
liegen zwischen 1814 und 1837 (p. 328 ff.). 

In leuchtendere Sphiiren hebt uns der Name des 
beriihmten Bostoniers Ralph Waldo Emerson. Mit wir- 
mender Liebe pflanzt er in die Garten seines ausge- 
breiten Schrifttums indische Keime. Sein Gedicht 
“ Brahma” (1856) ist von der Katha-Upanisad einge- 
geben, und C. R. Lanman hat es _ iiberschwenglichst 
gepriesen. Schon 1845 war dank Wilson’s Uhbersetzung 
des Visnu-Purina das Poem “ Hamatreya” (die dem 
Maitreya von der Erdgéttin offenbarte Weisheit — aya 
soll wohl die Einheit ausdriicken) entstanden, “a sort 
of argument between the Yankee and the Oriental 
Emerson” (Carpenter 124 [1930]). Emerson’s Absicht 
war, die Grundgedanken von Maya, Paramitman, Brah- 
man zusamt dem Visnuismus und dem noch unver- 
standenen Buddhismus in seine Weltanschauung zu 
verflechten und den Leser eine Strecke weit mit sich zu 
ziehen. Wird mir erlaubt, in Carpenter’s Satz, dass 
Emerson auch ohne Plato und Indien “ the two ideas of 
Brahma and Maia surely would have developed some- 
what for himself” (134f.) das Wort “somewhat” dick 
zu unterstreichen, dann gestehe ich uneingeschrinkt, mit 
welch tiefer Befriedigung ich mich von seinem Buche 
“Emerson and Asia” habe unterrichten lassen. Van 
Wyck Brooks’ New England: Indian Summer 1865-1915 
(1940) streift gemiss seiner Anlage unser Thema nur 
obenhin; aber “ etiam hic dii sunt.” 

“8 Teilausgaben hiervon (“A lecture on the condition 
of women, in pagan and Mahometan countries” und 
“ Description of the ... Thugs”): Troy, N. Y., publ. by 
the author, 1846; 1848 (Congr. Libr.). Fiir die Thug 
wird W. H. Sleeman (Ca, 1836 und Philadelphia 1839) 
benutzt, aber nicht zitiert. 
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“ Cohatars buffalo-slayers and musicians”). Nur 
Titelauflage hiervon ist: Historic incidents and 
life in India. Revised edition. By Caleb Wright 
and J. A. Brainerd. Chicago, Brainerd, 1867. Die 
B.’sche Mitarbeit besteht in einer Seite “ Preface” 
und der Verlagsiibernahme ; *® die Zahl der Abbil- 
dungen ist freigebiger bemessen. 

Schon der Stiche wegen—eine lange Liste ver- 
zeichnet die “engravings” —suchte ich nach 
einem curriculum vitae fiir unsern Autor. Seine 
“Testimonials,” am redseligsten in dem Anm. 48 
genannten Hinzelvortrag v. J. 1846, beweisen, dass 
er oft und erfolgreich grosse Zuh6rerschaften in 
theologischen Instituten der Vereinigten Staaten 
unterhalten hat. Der Katalog der Harvard Uni- 
versity Library vermerkt 1869 als sein Todesjahr. 
Abgesehen von zwei unzureichenden Buchtiteln 
bei S. A. Allibone, Dict. of Engl. lit. and Brit. 
and Am. authors 3 (1871) fand ich in den Nach- 
schlagebiichern iiber diesen Zeitgenossen von Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (1803-82) und William Dwight 
Whitney (1827-94) rein nichts. Ich muss den 
Kennern der Bostoner Lokalgeschichte das Feld 
freigeben; vielleicht sind die Titelblatt-Notizen, 
wonach Wright 1855 mit seinem Geschaftslokal 
von 68 Cornhill nach “ 13 Cornhill and 44 Brattle 
Street ” umzog, ein niitzlicher Wink. 

* * * 

An der Fiihrung der Reisetagebiicher und den 
photographischen Aufnahmen hatte meine Frau 
einen vollgewichtigen Anteil. Ich widme diesen 
Bericht iiber das Vorspiel zu miihselig-freudigen 
Erkundungen in Birma und den Shan-Staaten der 
treuen Lebensgefahrtin und unermiidlichen Ar- 
beitskameradin 


Christine Scherman (*1865 +1940) 
in pam memoriam. 
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THE ROLE OF SURA IN THE MYTH OF NAMUCI 


Murray Fow.ieEer 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE oBJECT of this study has been to follow 
the myth of Namuci to its end as presented in 
ritual and thus to determine its final significance 
in Vedic religion. The evidence here published is 
intended to support the thesis that the legend is 
complete only when—to adopt the terms of tra- 
gedy—all discords in the story are resolved, and, 
in the mingling of the sura with the soma, unity 
has once again been found. Hither as creation 
myth or tragic spectacle, the story cannot end with 
the dismembering of Namuci. That, in fact, it 
does not, is the argument of this essay. 

The story of the Asura Namuci has been pre- 
viously considered in great detail by M. Bloomfield 2 
and, more recently, by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy.? 
Since the findings of the latter study are accepted 
by the present investigator as basic,® they are 
assumed as preliminary here; from the former of 
these previous considerations this essay deviates in 
as far as, although being in substantial agreement 
with many details of Bloomfield’s treatment of the 
legend, it proposes a different final interpretation 
of the whole myth. The texts consulted have been, 
with only slight divergences, the same in all three 
instances, the most important variation in the pre- 
sent case being the greater emphasis laid upon the 
final episodes of the legend as they are represented 
in the mimetic acts of the Sautrimani and Vaja- 
peya ceremonies. In order, therefore, to keep repe- 
tition to a minimum, only a very brief summary 
of the story is given, by way of introduction, below. 

Namuci, “ Hold-fast,” * is an Asura, a “ friend ” 


1 JAOS 15, 1893, 143-163. 

* JAOS 55, 1935, 373-377. 

*I take this opportunity of expressing my agreement 
with the views expressed in the same author’s A New 
Approach to the Vedas (Luzac, London, 1933). 

‘Bloomfield proposes either “ Don’t-let-go” or “ Hold- 
fast ” as the English form of Namuci’s name, at the same 
time remarking that the etymology of this or of any 
other name in the Vedas should not be lightly passed 
over. Thus it may be observed here that Namuci, Var- 
una, Vala, and Susna are names which all indicate a 
hindrance of some sort; and similarly that many Vedic 
verbal roots, either alone or in combination with prefixes, 
express the idea of release (e. g. muc, srj, §rath, spr, hr.). 
The implications, moreover, of “ restraint ” and “ release ” 
are very wide indeed: in a sense which is not foreign 
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of Indra, who remains unsubdued (and indomi- 
table) after the fight between Indra and his fellows. 
So great, indeed, is his “ hold ” that Indra promises 
never to kill him: “neither by day nor by night, 
neither with staff nor with bow, neither with the 
palm of the hand nor with the fist, neither with 
anything dry nor with anything moist.”* Only by 
agreeing to this compact does Indra win his own 
release. Despite this truce, however, the defeat of 
the Asuras remains, “in order that the Way 
may be opened up for Manu,” ® an absolute and 
inevitable necessity; and, since the Asura himself 
does not cease hostilities, Indra eventually twists 
off the head of Namuci with “the foam of the 
waters ” 7 at the half-light of dawn,® by guile ful- 
filling all the clauses of his treaty and yet slaying 
his wily opponent.® 

Every word in this tale is pregnant with meaning. 
The foam of the waters has been shown to be the 
“ seminal virtue ” of Indra.?° The creation of the 
“foam of the waters” is itself the primal act of 
Creation at the dawn of the world. The “ waters” 
are potentiality in more than one mythology, and 
the movement of the spirit upon them, in India as 
elsewhere, is the act of fecundation—or, in stricter 
terms, of emanation.** That Indra should slay 


either to the Sanskrit word or to Indian thought, srsti is 
just as truly “release” as is moksa. It is precisely in 
this sense that the story of Namuci is a parable of the 
universal struggle for “release”: on the one hand, of 
Eternal Creation; on the other, of man’s regeneration or 
redemption, his being made whole. 

5 Cf. SB. 12.7.3.1. For the variants of this part of the 
legend Bloomfield’s article (p. 147) may be consulted. 

®°Cf. RV. 5.30.7: namuceh siro yad avartayo manave 
gatum icchan. Cf. also RV. 10.73.7: manave ... patho. 

7™Apam phenena. Cf. RV. 8.14.13, and note 11 below. 

§ Cf. SB. 12.7.3.3. 

®°Cf. RV. 1.53.7: namucim ... mdyinam. By decapi- 
tating Namuci, Indra makes him vi-mdya (cf. RV. 10. 
73.7). 

10 Cf. JAOS 55, 374, note 1. 

11 Cf. Genesis, 1: “ The Spirit of God moved on the face 
of the waters”; Rumi (The Mathnawi of Jaldlu’ddin 
Rimi, trans. Nicholson, Camb. Univ. Press and Luzac, 
London, 1926), 1, 572: “ The journey of the Spirit took 
place in the heart of the sea”; Geticus in Etudes Tradi- 
tionelles, 42, 67 (from a Roumanian creation myth): 
“Du milieu du mer s’éleva un tourbillon d’écume. II] en 
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Namuci with this “foam of the waters” is, there- 
fore, perfectly natural, for only by the provision of 
a place of battle in which forces can be joined in 
conflict can the eternally regenerated Asura, who 
“holds back ” Indra, be constantly overcome, and 
the powers of darkness be subjected to the sons of 
light. The legend itself is, therefore, timeless: not 
only in that it takes place before the creation of 
Time (since, in separating the head of Namuci 
from its body, Indra sets the sun in place, separates 
rta (= satya) ** from anrta, creates the cosmos,"* 


sortit un ver qui devint papillon. Le papillon fut Dieu, 
et ce qui resta du ver devint le Diable.” For the Indian 
material TMB. 7.8.1 is particularly important: apo vd 
rtvyam arechat tasadm vayuh prsthe vyavartata tato vasu 
vamam samabhavat tasmin mitrdvarunau paryapasya- 
tam: “ To the waters came their fecund period; on their 
surface Vayu whirled around; thence came into existence 
a lovely creature; in it Mitravarunau saw themselves 
reflected.” The reflection (pratiriipa) of the Creator in 
the creature, of the father in the son, is a familiar Indian 
concept (Cf. AA, 2.1-5; CU. 8.8.1-4 (with a difference) ; 
BU. 1.5.17). That in this instance it is Mitravarunau 
who see “their” reflection removes even the slightest 
doubt as to the interpretation of this passage: the indi- 
cation is as clear as careful iconography can make it that 
the creation is of “ this” world in imitation of “ that.” 
(For a similar idea in other terms, compare the hiran- 
yagarbha of RV. 10.121.1, SB. 11.1.6.1, et passim; vasu 
antariksasad (of the sun) in AB. 4.20; dpah satyam 
asrjanta, BU. 5.5.1; sa etam apdm phenam asincat, TB. 
1.7.1.7.) 

12Cf. AB. 4.20: rtasad iti esa vai satyasad. 

18 That satya and anrta were originally one is shown 
clearly by the use of the dvandva compound satydnrte in 
apposition with the singular noun vdc (SB. 9.5.1.12, 13) : 
devas casurds cobhaye prajdpatyah prajaipateh pitur 
diyam upeyur vacam eva satydnrte satyam caivdnrtam 
ca... te devd utsrjyanrtam satyam anvalebhire ’suraé u 
hotsrjya satyam anrtam anvdlebhire, “ The gods and the 
asuras, both children of Prajipati, entered upon their 
father Prajaipati’s inheritance, to wit, Vic, which is 
satydnrte, satya and anrta ... the gods let anrta go and 
held fast to satya, the asuras relinquished satya and held 
fast to anrta.” The caveat may here be necessary that 
anrta and satya, although opposed principles, are not 
always as untruth is to truth, but sometimes only as 
“potentiality” is to “actuality” or to what we in 
common language call “reality” (i.e. ens concretum 
quidditati sensibili). That this division of the divine 
bi-unity, necessary for existence in any mode, should 
appear elsewhere in other guise, will astonish no one who 
has followed the work of Dr. Coomaraswamy in Vedic 
exegesis. It will be necessary only to add that what the 
Vedas are about is primarily just this partition of the 
Divine Unity and man’s resultant need to be made 
“whole” (cf. JAOS 55, 400-401) ; and that it is the same 
“story ” that is told over and over again in Vedic scrip- 
ture. The incredulous should be reminded that, from 
this point of view, the possibilities of different “ charac- 
terization ” are absolutely infinite, since they extend not 





and only then, in so doing, establishes the distince- 
tion between Time and Eternity),1* but also 
because its subject is the constant stress of eternally 
opposed forces striving to actualize themselves. By 
the slaying of the Asuras, the xéopos is set in order ; 
but in the ordered world Asuras are continually 
slain: creation and destruction co-exist eternally.1® 

That, in brief, is the story of Namuci. Two 
episodes must be given separate consideration: 
Namuci’s theft of Indra’s vital power; and its 
subsequent recovery, and purification, by the devas. 

Indra, we are told,’® having at one time dissi- 


only to the farthest reaches of the natural and spiritual 
world, but even beyond all limits of human imagining— 
to latent potencies and forces not yet unfolded. 

14 The head of Namuci becomes the sun (cf. JAOS 55, 
375) and thus establishes the concept of time in the 
natural world (cf. Maitr. U. 6.14: siryo yonih kdlasya; 
AV. 13.2.39: rohitah kalo ’bhavad rohito ’gre prajapatih. 
Edgerton (JAOS 36, 201) translates the latter passage, 
“R. was Time, R. was Prajapati in the beginning ” and 
remarks, “ Rohita—here the Supreme One—is identified 
with numerous other things and concepts, some filo- 
sophical, some not.” I agree; but I prefer “ became” 
for abhavat: Rohita, while agre prajdpatih, only when 
expressed, “becomes” Time. In universal terms, then, 
the decapitation of Namuci establishes the sun, rta, and 
time; events “ under the sun ” begin to occur “ in order ” 
(cf. St. Tho. Aq. Sum, Theol. 1, 10, 1: Sicut igitur ratio 
temporis consistit in numeratione prioris et posterioris 
in motu, ita in apprehensione uniformitatis ejus, quod est 
omnino extra motum, consistit ratio aeternitatis.). In 
terms of another mode of existence, subject and object 
become distinct, and objects are apprehended in logical 
“order.” Jidna, which is complete, absolute knowledge, 
becomes vi-jidna, discriminatory or relative knowledge: 
the former is of God, the latter of man. (But cf. Edger- 
ton contra in Festschrift Winternitz, Harrassowitz, 
Leipzig, 1933.) 

15 Cf. TMB. 6.9.16: “As many devas as there were in 
the beginning, that many are there still now.” Siayana 
says that the Vedas are nitya; and though he is not 
always right and often not very helpful, it is nevertheless 
true that much in the mantras becomes clear only on the 
acceptance of the eternity of, and in, the Vedas. Even 
so sensitive and sympathetic a critic as Bloomfield 
appears, therefore, to be only partly right in his comment 
on the Namuci episode (JAOS 15, 151): “ The texts are 
not very particular as to the person to whom they give 
credit for assistance rendered in such contests. At RV. 
5.30.8 the author of the hymn says in whole-souled 
fashion that Indra made him an ally in his contest with 
Namuci.” From another point of view, it is hardly a 
matter of particularity, for anyone can be “made an 
ally ” at any time. We may charge the poet with lack 
of modesty, but we cannot deny his right to declare him- 
self on the side of the devas. The struggle is an eternal 
one: tasmdd apy adyehidadanam aésraddadhinam ayaja- 
mdanam Ghur dsurah (CU. 8.8.5.) 

16 Cf, §B. 12.7.1.1, where the attendant circumstances 
are given in detail. 
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pated himself in all directions, so that his indriya 
flowed from every limb, was observed by Namuci, 
who bethought himself:?7 “Ah! He has not yet 
come back to his senses; I shall seize his indriya, 
his virility, his drinking of soma, his eating of 
food.” This plan being accomplished by the plying 
of Indra with sura, Namuci comes into possession 
of the drink of immortality.** His ultimate destruc- 
tion is, therefore, inevitable. 

The suré here mentioned is of the greatest 
importance. As Bloomfield has shown, it is never 
Indra’s normal drink, and its effects upon him are 
always fraught with peril. But the point to be 
particularly noted is that it is only Indra as 
asurahan who is sickened and overcome by the 
asuric potion: that is to say, Indra as the hero of 
light who has already entered upon the conflict 
with the dark Asuras. The sura itself, equally 
with the soma, is “of Prajaipati”; the two are 
distinct *° (as are kratu and daksa,?° manas and 
vac,?* the Devas and Asuras themselves,” and all 
the other “ pairs ” which are limitless in the possi- 
bility of their extension) only inasmuch as they 
are polarized in Prajapati nirukta.?* Their separa- 
tion and definition are the necessities of their 
existence. Only as separate from soma is sura 
“bad ” for Indra, for then it is the pure potion of 
the Asuras. But no one of these separate delinea- 


17 Cf. SB. 12.7.1.10. Bloomfield (JAOS 15, 151) trans- 
lates the passage thus: “I will take his strength, man- 
hood, soma-drink, and food.” I think it important to 
take (with Eggeling) the words indriyam, viryam, soma- 
pitham, annddyam as appositives, i.e. his indriya, which 
is his virya, etc. Indra’s indriya is his generative power, 
which is hazarded in every contest with the Asuras. (Cf. 
SB. 5.2.3.8, where it leaves him in the contest with Vrtra 
and is restored in the mimesis of the ritual by the 
offering of a bull—dndabhyadm aindras.) Without his 
indriya Indra is sterile, and is unable, in the theological 
sense, to proceed; there remains, then only anrta, poten- 
tiality, inaction, the asuric power. (Cf. JUB. 1.2.1.6: 
atha yad ekam ripam karmai ’va tat karmandé hi ’dam 
sarvam vikriyate, “And further that one form is action; 
for by action this all is developed”; and St. Tho. Aq. 
Sum. Theol. 1, 5, 3: omne ens in quantum ens est bonum 
...omne enim ens in quantum est ens est in actu et quo- 
dammodo perfectum quia omnis actus perfectio quaedam 
est.) 

18 Cf. note 24 below. 

19 Cf. SB. 5.1.2.10: prajapater va ete andhasi yat somag 
ca surad ca... satyam grir jyotih somo ’urtam papma 
tamah surd. 

20 Cf, SB. 4.1.4.1. 

21 Cf. SB. 3.2.1.18. 

22 Cf. SB. 11.1.6.7-8. 

23 Cf. SB. 7.2.4.30: Prajdpatir niruktaé caniruktaés ca 
parimitas cdparimitaé ca. 


tions of existence, the light or the dark, the divine 
or the asuric, can come to any “ good ” without the 
aid and cooperation of the other. Intelligence 
(kratw) is powerless without the will (daksa) ; will 
is destructive without intelligence: the fepds ydpos 
is the eternally necessary complement to the tragic 
separation of existence. 

But what, it may well be asked, has the éepds 
ydpos to do with surd, the drink with which Namuci 
bewitches Indra? To this the answer is that the 
daivyam mithunam, which is the resolution of the 
conflict, the ending of the tension of existence, and 
the necessary prelude to renewed life, is not omitted 
even from the legend of Indra and Namuci, the 
apparently implacable enemies; for this union 
occurs precisely when the soma of Indra is mingled 
with the sura of Namuci. 

When Namuci was beheaded, as the myth re- 
lates,** “In his severed head was soma mixed with 
blood ; from it they shrank away. They perceived 
this separate drinking of the two juices: ‘ King 
Soma, pressed, the drink of life ’; and by this means 
having sweetened it, they placed it in themselves.” *5 
This is, then, as I shall attempt to show, the final 
episode of the tale—not the decapitation of Na- 
muci; for this is the event toward which all things 
have moved. “And by this means having sweetened 
it, they placed it in themselves ”: this I believe to 
be, in synoptic form, the intended conclusion—the 
final winning by the Devas of the drink of life. 
But not, be it added, without the necessary infusion 
of surd; for, as in an earlier scene Namuci, the 
Asura, had held Indra, the Deva, helpless until a 
compact was made between them, so here, even the 
soma—King Soma—when at last re-taken, is 
tainted with asura blood. 

For the moment, however, the important fact is 


24 Although the story must necessarily be pieced to- 
gether from different sources, the order of events in the 
partial versions clearly indicates the proper sequence in 
the original whole. That Namuci’s theft of the soma 
precedes his decapitation by Indra (and is not, therefore, 
part of another legend) is stated in SB. 12.7.3.1. 

25 §B. 12.7.3.4: tasya sirsans chinne lohitamisrah somo 
’tisthat tasmdd abibhatsanta ta etad andhasor vipadnam 
apasyant somo rajamrtam suta iti .... The words 
andhasor and vipdnam should be particularly noted: the 
former is the designation of the two herbs, soma and 
surd, both “ of Prajapati” (cf. note 19 above) ; the latter 
is repeatedly used to indicate the separation of the two 
potions. Those who “perceive the separate drinking” 
are the Aévins and Sarasvati; it is they who rescue 
Indra from the desperate plight in which Namuci had 
left him. 
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that Namuci had drunk ** the divine soma, min- 
gling it thus with his own being, so that even after 
his death another act is necessary—the “ separate 
drinking ”—to purge the bright (Sukra) soma of 
the dark (lohita) asuric element before it can 
properly be returned to gods and men. When it is 
recalled that Indra, the habitual drinker of soma, 
had likewise consumed surd, the significance of all 
this becomes more clear: the two opposed principles 
have, in fact, merged; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, Indra is helpless, and Namuci is to be 
decapitated. On one level of reference, in one 
mode of existence, the act of creation may be 
imagined as having completed a cycle: *’ before 
life can go on, “ the head must be put back on the 
sacrifice,” 2° and Indra must be re-vitalized with 
draughts of the elixir of life. The accomplishment 
of this precise end is celebrated in two impor- 
tant Vedic ceremonies, the Sautramani and the 
Vajapeya.”® The accounts of these two sacrifices 
describe in unambiguous terms the meaning of this 
fusion and separation of the divine and asuric 
potions. To these records this investigation 
accordingly turns in its conclusion. 

The formula for the “separate drinking” 
(“King Soma, pressed, the Drink of Life . . .”) 
which appears only in part in the Satapatha Brah- 


2° T have been unable to find any account of this episode 
which actually uses the word “ drink ” except that given 
by Mahidhara in commenting on VS. 10.53 (cited by 
Bloomfield, JAOS 15, 152). However, soma is certainly 
a potion, and the mixing of it with Namuci’s blood is 
evidence of the most certain sort that the Asura had 
made it part of himself, just as the Aévins and Sarasvati 
place it again “within themselves” after it has been 
purified. 

*7It is not strictly possible to speak of a “cycle,” for 
the act of creation is never complete and never returns 
upon itself. It may with more accuracy be thought of as 
a spiral, although that, too, is a vague half-image. Myth 
spins out into a tale that which is simultaneous and 
eternal. 

*° For the significance of this act, cf. JAOS 55, 380-382. 

*° Cf. SB. 12.8.1.1: “Now when Indra’s energies or 
vital powers departed from him, the gods restored them 
by means of this very sacrifice.’ The principal sources 
for the Sautrimani are VS, 19-21 and SB, 12.7 and 8 and 
9. The Sautrimani is an offering to the Aévins, Saras- 
vati, and Indra; it celebrates the aid given by the three 
former to Indra when he was under the influence of 
Namuci’s surd. Its practical, laukika, application is 


(most suitably!) to the cure and expiation of drunken- 
ness. . Like all regulated sacrifice, it is a ulunows mpdtews, 
and its efficacy is presumed to be precisely equivalent to 
the effect of the original action. Sources for the Vaja- 
peya are VS. 9 and 10. A full account of the ceremony 
appears in SB. 5.1.1-5.2.3. 
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mana version is illuminating when seen complete 
and in its context. It is preceded by a verse (VS. 
19. 71) which celebrates the decapitation of 
Namuci by Indra, and it is followed by eight others 
in which notable examples of “separate drinking ” 
are cited. All of these are interesting, but three are 
particularly instructive. The first may be dealt 
with briefly: in VS. 19. 73, since vyapibat describes 
the action of a snipe in separating water from milk, 
the meaning of the word vipdna, so often used, is 
settled. It is not merely “drinking”: it is being 
able to discriminate, or “drink separately ”—to 
know, in this precise instance, swra from soma or 
milk from water, even though they be mixed to- 
gether. The two other passages bring this study 
very nearly to a close, for they describe in almost 
identical terms, and in successive lines, the division 
of satya from anrta (with which we started) and 
the vipdna of the suré and the soma. The two pas- 
sages are placed in juxtaposition below: 


VS. 19. 77: 
drstva ripe vyakarot satyanrte prajapatir. 


VS. 19. 78: 
vedena ripe vyapibat sutdsutau prajapatir.®° 


The nityatva of Vedic thought exemplifies itself 
most perfectly : at the end of the legend of Namuci, 
as at the beginning, we find ourselves reading an 
account of the division of primordial unity. Here 
in fine is the repeated story of the world conflict: 
the sur& is the symbol of the dark asuric power, 
the soma of the light and the divine; ** and their 
separation is the mimesis of polarization, the divi- 
sion of anrta from satya by which alone the Way 
can be made straight for Manu.*? 

But there is another side to the myth. If the 
story of Namuci is a creation-myth, it is equally 
one of redemption ; and in the ritual it is so inter- 
preted. In the mingling of soma with sura is sym- 
bolized the final re-integration and return to 
“wholeness,” the being once again “ within 
Varuna” ** which is absolute and final release. 
(Not as surd, however, does the asuric nature 
“return home ”: ** in the profound symbolism of 


80 The only doubtful word is sutdsutau. As it stands, 
it is ambiguous; VS. 19.5, however, in which the same 
word appears, is clearer (surayd somah sutdsuto madaya) , 
and the pdda text reads dsuta (i.e. not asuta). 

81 Cf. SB. 5.1.2.17. 

82 Cf. note 6 above. 

83 Cf. RV. 7.86.2. 

84 Cf. RV. 10.14.8. 
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the Sautrimani, which is a purifying ceremony,*® 
the asuric nature is made one with the divine: 
“Thou art Soma,” says the priest,** addressing the 
mingled suraé and soma which in the ritual sym- 
bolizes the pollution of the divine element within 
the body of Namuci.) It is, therefore, not astonish- 
ing to find that the sura is constantly female, as 
the soma is male,** and that this distinction is 
maintained even to the point of regarding the 
Parisrut as a eunuch and, therefore, “ neuter ” to 
the masculinity of the soma and the femininity of 
the sura.** In like manner, too, the priest is 
directed to draw the cups of soma and of suré so 
that they shall be interlinked or “married ” 
(vyatisakian grhnatt) ;*° and it is, moreover, ex- 
plicitly stated that “at the very beginning of the 
sacrifice he thus sets up couples with a view to 
procreation.” *° 

Nor can this be regarded as empty ceremony. 
As in the Vajapeya the sacrificer prays: “ Whole 
may I reach that Goal,” ** so in the Sautrimani 


85 Cf. SB. 12.8.1.8. It is worthy of mention here that 
Sraddha is named as the purifier (cf. SB. 12.7.3.11). 

8° Cf. VS. 19.1 and SB. 12.7.3.5. 

87 Cf. VS. 19.1: svddvim tvd svddund tivraim tivrena 
amrtim amrtena madhumatim madhumaté srjimi,... 

8° Cf. SB. 6.1.2.14. 

*° Cf. SB. 12.7.3.15. 

“9 Cf. SB. 12.8.2.6. 

“ Cf. SB. 5.2.1.10: sarva etaém gatim gacchant. 





it is the world of undivided unity “where priest 
and king together move ” *? that he would attain; 
and the successful completion of the sacrifice is to 
have “risen out of the darkness,” ** just as surd, 
the symbol of the dark, has become soma, the 
symbol of light.*4 The teleology is complete. 

And why then (in the words of the Brahmana) 
is “the cup of sura drawn?” The answer is 
plain: ** “Of Prajapati are these two herbs 
(andhasi), the soma and the surd; and of these two 
the soma is the truth, the glory, and the light, but 
the sura is disorder, misery, and darkness. Who 
offers the Vajapeya wins both these herbs, for he 
wins Prajaipati, and Prajapati is this whole world. 
And therefore the cups of soma are drawn: that 
as great as is the sacrifice, as great as is its measure, 
with that much may he win the truth, the glory, 
and the light; and likewise are the cups of sura 
drawn, for as great as is the sacrifice, and as great 
as is its measure, with that much he too wins the 
chaos, the misery, and the dark.” *¢ 


42Cf. VS. 20.25: yatra brahma ca ksatram ca samy- 
aicau caratah saha tam lokam punyam pra jiesam. 

48 Cf. VS. 20.21 and SB. 12.9.2.8. 

44 Cf. SB. 5.1.2.17. 8 Cf. 6B. 5.1.2.10. 

4°T make grateful acknowledgement of my indebtedness 
to the American Council of Learned Societies for a study 
aid; to Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy for daily aid and 
criticism; and to the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
for their facilities. 





INTERPRETATION OF THE CH‘UN-CH‘IU * 


Grorce A. KENNEDY 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


THE Ch‘un-ch‘iw chronicle, though one of the 
smallest classics, has inspired an unusual amount 
of commentary. The two treatises by Kung-yang 
and Ku-liang were early taken into the canon, and 
have been commented on in their turn by a host of 


1 The substance of this paper first appeared in 1935 in 
a special number of Sinica, published at Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. For various reasons no reprints were 
ever received by me, nor have I, after search in several 
leading U. S. libraries, been able to discover any copy of 
this number of the journal. Since the subject might 


interest some of my colleagues, I have decided to rewrite 
the article, being aided by the fortunate circumstance 
that a Chinese translation of it by Dr. Hsii Tao-lin 
is preserved in the journal Min-tsu Ru 


4.967-76 (1936). 


4 . 


scholars. Western students have found at the basis 
of all this a problem, which has been treated in 
greatest detail by Otto Franke in his Studien zur 
Geschichte des konfuzianischen Dogmas (Hamburg, 
1920). Briefly stated, the problem he poses in his 
86-page essay is to reconcile the unimaginative and 
frequently trivial character of the short statements 
arrayed in the chronicle with the extravagantly 
high value that Confucius, Mencius, and others are 
reputed to have placed on it.? Franke finds the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu extremely dull and tiresome, and hence 
concludes that one can understand its composition 


only if one penetrates to the hidden meaning 


2 Franke, op. cit., 3-5. 
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His solution is that the work was 


behind it. 
written by Confucius not as history, but as a text- 
book on political ethics. The terse, dry entries are 
carefully phrased to imply an ethical judgment on 


the persons or events in question. These judg- 
ments, giving approval or disapproval, were at first 
handed on orally, but were later written down as 
they are to be found now in the commentaries of 
Kung-yang and Ku-liang.’ 

Although this solution is presented somewhat as 
though it were Franke’s own, it represents merely 
the orthodox Chinese view of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu, as 
still held by modern scholars.* The only dissent 
comes indirectly from the fact that the Tso-chuan, 
the third commentary, makes no particular attempt 
to discover hidden meaning in the phraseology of 
the text, but does relate the history of events in a 
way that makes interesting and often exciting 
reading. Lest anyone should think that the pur- 
pose of the Ch‘un-ch‘tu was to suggest these his- 
torical narratives, Franke is at great pains to show 
that the T'so-chuan is not a commentary at all, but 
an independent work falsely associated with the 
chronicle for propaganda purposes. The true inter- 
pretation of the text is found only in Kung-yang 
and Ku-liang. 

By way of introducing the subject we select a 
couple of examples from the former of these 
commentators : 


Text: Destroyed Hsiang. 

Commentary: Who destioyed it? Ch‘i destroyed it. 
Why does it not say that Ch‘i destroyed it? To white- 
wash Duke Huan (of Ch‘i) ; the Ch‘un-ch‘iu glosses over 
the situation when a worthy man is involved. 

(Hsi-kung 17th year: 643 B. ©.) 

Text: The Viscount of Ch‘u trapped the Viscount of 
Jung-man and killed him. 

Commentary: Why is the Viscount of Ch‘u not named? 
When barbarians entrap one another, the superior man is 
not concerned with condemning them. Why is he not 
concerned? His unconcern is itself a condemnation. 

(Chao-kung 16th year: 526 B.C.) 


The keys by which the Ch‘un-ch‘iu entries are made 
to yield ethical judgments are chiefly two: firstly, 


3 Franke, op. cit., 85-6. 

“See, for example, the Ching Tzii chieh-t't $R-f A 
by Lii Ssii-mien & Fa fh, (Commercial Press, 1929) sec- 
tion on the Ch‘un-ch‘iu. Also the paragraph headed 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu in the encyclopedic Te‘i-hai, published in 
1937. In the introduction to the Concordance published 
by the Harvard-Yenching Institute in 1937, Sinological 
Index Series: Supplement No. 11, William Hung states 
that he has ‘ grave doubts’ regarding this view of the 
text ( p. iv), but does not develop the subject very far. 





speculation over the omission or inclusion of some 
particular information, and secondly, speculation 
over the choice of a particular word, for example, 
‘kill’ or ‘ exterminate’ or ‘ dispose of’ instead of 
‘murder.’ With the aid of these keys an enormous 
exegetical literature has been built up by the Kung- 
yang and Ku-liang schools. But the fact remains 
that no universal principles for such exegesis have 
ever been formulated. In the examples cited above, 
Kung-yang fastens on the omission of the name as 
a factor of great importance. But we have no 
general rule for deducing what kind of an ethical 
judgment such an omission implies, for in the first 
case we are told that it expresses sympathy for 
Duke Huan, but in the second case contempt for 
the Viscount of Ch‘u. 

It appears to us that the dullness of the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu is not sufficient reason for assuming that it 
has esoteric meaning. A person might take great 
pride in compiling an accurate railway timetable, 
without feeling obliged to make it either amusing 
or philosophical. The fact that the work is a text- 
book of political ethics must be established by 
showing that such a purpose is clearly evident in 
the text itself. In order to test this question con- 
veniently, we have selected one particular category of 
entries, namely, the records of the deaths of rulers 
of states who are said to have come to a natural 
end. There are 144 such entries in the Ch‘un-ch’iu, 
forming about eight per cent of the total number of 
separate items, and this material has been repro- 
duced in the table on the next page of this article. 
The most complete form of entry is illustrated by 
item 115: ‘The Ts‘ai Earl, Tung-kuo, died in 
Ch‘u.’? Here we may distinguish five elements: the 
name of the state, the title of the ruler, the personal 
name of the ruler, the term ‘ died,’ and the place 
of death. All that the Ch’un-ch‘iw gives in 144 
cases under these five headings has been reproduced, 
with the exception that a few rare characters, since 
their form is not material to the present argument, 
have been represented by squares. The dating of 
the entries has not been reproduced, but its com- 
pleteness or deficiency is indicated. The mechanical 
arrangement of the Ch’un-ch‘iu is such that every 
event is marked within the limits of one of the four 
seasons of a particular year. In most cases the 
month is also given, or can be inferred from the 
dating of events before and after. Very often the 
exact day is specified by inclusion of the corre- 
sponding cyclical signs. The latter is the case with 
the majority of the 144 entries we are considering, 
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DEATH-REC CORDS 
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and may be taken as the norm. When the day is 
lacking, the table shows a circle prefixed to the 
entry, and when both day and month are lacking, a 
circle with a dot in it. The only exceptional cir- 
cumstance is that for item 7 the text has two pairs 
of cyclical signs between which the interval is 14 
days. Before each entry is given the B.c. year 
corresponding to the Chinese date, and before that 
a serial number for reference. 

If we examine the table for variation in phrase- 
ology, such as might serve to express approval or 
disapproval of the deceased, we shall establish the 
following facts: 


Date: 105 entries have the exact day, 23 the 
month only, 16 the season only. 


Name of state: 20 different states are covered, 
and the name is regularly given except for Chou 
and Lu, where it is regularly omitted. If the 
chronicle originated in Lu, it is clear that there 
was no need to mention that state. The ruler of 
Chou was the king, and his designation as such 
sufficed to identify him. 


Title of ruler: The king is regularly called 
T‘ien-wang ‘ Heavenly King.’ The title kung 
‘duke’ is always used for rulers of Lu and Sung. 
The title hou ‘earl’ is regular for Wei, Ch‘i 
(hereafter called Ts‘i for clearer identification), 
Chin, Ch‘en, and Ts‘ai. The title po ‘ count’ is 
used for Cheng, T's‘ao, Ch‘in, and Hsieh ; tzi  vis- 
count’ for Chu, Ch‘u, Wu, and Chi. Finally, 
nan ‘baron’ is regularly applied to the rulers of 
Hsii and Su. There are, however, two irregu- 
larities, in that the ruler of Ch‘i #@ (hereafter 
called K‘i for clearer identification) is on the 
first occasion, item 35, entitled a viscount, but 
on the six subsequent occasions a count. Simi- 
larly, the ruler of T“eng is on the first occasion, 
item 3, an earl, but the other six times a viscount. 

Personal name: The personal name of the king 
of Chou is never mentioned, nor the name of any 
duke of Lu. This is obviously from the operation 
of taboo. In the remaining 124 cases the personal 
name is given 114 times and omitted 10 times. 


‘Died’: Three different terms are used, peng 
regularly for the king, hung regularly for dukes 
of Lu, and tsw regularly for all others. These 
terms are obviously in a descending order of 
honorific value. 


Place of death: This is given in only 18 cases, 
9 of which concern the ruler of Lu. 


On the face of it, the uniformity in statement is 
surprisingly large, but there is still sufficient scope 
for the exegete. Apparent variations from the 
norm are represented by 39 omissions of the day, 
one case of two dates (item 7), 2 irregularities in 
title, 10 omissions of ithe personal name, and 18 
exceptional inclusions of the place of death, making 
a total of 70 elements. When we now turn to 
Kung-yang for an ethical interpretation of this, 
we find that he has comments on only 15 of our 
144 items. Four of these raise the question ‘ Why 
is the burial not recorded?’ and are thus not perti- 
nent to our inquiry. The remaining 11 comments 
are translated below, with numbers corresponding 
to the entries in our table. Our own comments on 
Kung-yang’s commentary are enclosed in square 
brackets. 


1 Why does one sometimes say peng and at other 
times hung? For the son of heaven one says peng, for 
feudal lords hung, for high officers (ta-fu KR) tsu, and 
for low officers (shih -f-) pu-lu Ari. 

[The first of these is the only really correct statement. 
Hung is not used for feudal lords generally, only for 
Lu rulers, As for pu-lu, there is no such expression in 
the Ch‘un-ch‘iu.] 


3 Why is the personal name not given? Because the 
state was small. If it was a small state, why is he called 
an earl? To avoid discrimination. The Ch‘un-ch‘iu has 
no objection to applying the same title to high and low 
alike, or the same term to good and bad alike. 

[The deaths of 7 rulers of this state are chronicled. In 
the first 3 cases the personal name is not mentioned, but 
in the last 4 it is. There is no evidence that the state 
grew any larger during the second half of the period. 
The second part of Kung-yang’s comment seems to destroy 
the very foundation of his exegesis, for if the Ch‘uwn-ch‘iu 
uses identical terms for good and bad alike, there is no 
medium for ethical teaching left.] 


6 In recording the death of the duke, why is the place 
not specified? One could not bear to mention it. 

[The duke in this case was actually murdered, ac- 
cording to Kung-yang, hence the reluctance to give 
details.] 

7 Why is the death recorded on two days? He (the 
ruler) went mad, and disappeared on the first day. His 
body was found on the other day, and since the superior 
man (Confucius) had doubts about the matter he re- 
corded the death for both days. 

[This explanation is ingenious, but is unsupported by 
any evidence, Ssii-ma Ch‘ien has copied the entry, together 
with its double date, into his chapter on the Ch‘en state,® 
and a later commentary to this suggests that the country 
of Ch‘en was probably in such confusion at the time that 
they sent two different missions to announce the death of 
their ruler. This explanation assumes, as do some com- 
mentators, that the dates in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu for events 


5 Shih-chi 36 (KM 0131.42). 
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outside of Lu are the dates when news was received, 
rather than dates of the actual occurence of events.] 


24 What is the lu-ch‘in (‘great bedchamber,’ where 
the duke is said to have died)? The main bedchamber. 


25 In recording the death of the duke, why is the 
place not specified? To conceal the facts. What is there 
to conceal? He was murdered, 

[In this comment and the one to item 6 we seem to 
have a consistent rule. The place of death is mentioned 
for all dukes of Lu excepting these two, and they were 
in fact murdered. Unfortunately for the theory, the 
second duke of Lu, whose death is recorded as item 15, 
was murdered also, but this has not prevented the place 
from being included. Kung-yang is conveniently silent 
at that point.] 

57 What is Hu (where the Earl of Chin is said to 
have died)? A city in Chin. When feudal lords die 
within their own territories, the place is (usually) not 
mentioned; why then is it given in this case? He died 
at a conference; that is why the place is mentioned. 


84 What is Ts‘ao (where the Count of Cheng is said 
to have died)? A city in Cheng. When feudal lords die 
within their own territories, the place is (usually) not 
mentioned; why then is it given in this case? To conceal 
the facts. What is there to conceal? He was murdered 
. . Why is the name given? He had been wounded and 
was on his way back, but died before reaching his 
lodgings. 

[The first part of this comment is a curious mixture 
of the comments to items 25 and 57. In 25 the informa- 
tion on place is suppressed to conceal a murder, while in 
84 it is revealed for the same purpose. In 57, however, 
the place is named because the deceased had been attend- 
ing a conference. ] 


93 Why is Viscount E of Wu named? He had been 
wounded and was on his way back, but died before 
reaching his lodgings. 

[Here we have repeated the second half of the comment 
to 84. We have noted earlier that the personal names 
are given in 114 of the cases under consideration. They 
ure always given for rulers of Cheng and Wu. What 
excited Kung-yang about these particular cases is a vast 
mystery. Furthermore, his explanation is fantastic, for 
it cannot be believed that the other 112 rulers all died of 
wounds on the way back to their lodgings.] 

102 Why is the name not given? The Ch‘in people 
were barbarians and habitually concealed the name of the 
legitimate heir. What of the cases where the name is 
given? That means that the rightful heir secured the 
throne. 

[This is one of the rare occasions on which Kung-yang 
considers both the positive and negative implications of 
one of his rules. The Ch‘un-ch‘iw records the deaths of 
six rulers of Ch‘in, the first two with names and the last 
four without. Application of the rule identifies the first 
two, then, as in the legitimate line, and the last four as 
out of it. This may, of course, have been true, but there 
is no confirmatory evidence. Ssii-ma Ch‘ien refers to 
them all as sons of their predecessors, with the exception 
of the last one, who was a grandson.] 


117 What is Ch‘ii-chi (where the Duke of Sung is 
said to have died)? A city of Sung. When feudal lords 





die within their own territories, the place is (usually) 
not mentioned; why then is it given in this case? He 
was preparing a haven (for the Duke of Lu). 

[This is a third interpretation of the effect of naming 
the place of death, and differs from either of the others.] 


The eleven comments we have quoted represent 
all that Kung-yang has to say on the 144 death- 
records, and they do not combine to produce much 
illumination. In the first place, there seems to be 
very little ethical teaching anywhere. Even if we 
should see ethical principles being clearly illus- 
trated in these 11 cases, what of the remaining 133 
entries? Since the rules given are not applicable 
generally, we should be forced to conclude that 
more than 90 per cent of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu contains 
no ethical teaching, or at least that the most assid- 
uous exegesis had not discovered it there. Then 
it is hardly a ‘ textbook for instruction in political 
ethics,’ as Franke finds it. In the second place, if 
it is unthinkable that the great Confucius should 
have written a book so dull, it is more unthinkable 
that he should have hoped to teach anything in 
such an utterly confused way. 

Although Kung-yang’s commentary has been 
held by Chinese literati in the higher regard, Ku- 
liang’s makes much more of an attempt to be 
systematic. Nevertheless, the results are no more 
convincing, and since many of his comments are 
similar to those of his colleague, we shall content 
ourselves with his observations on dating. In this 
connection he sets up two rules: 


a. When the day of death is given for a feudal 
prince, it means that the situation was correct. 


b. When the deaths of feudal princes are 
recorded by season only, it means that dislike of 
them is being expressed. 


The first rule is stated in the comment to item 2, 
and is repeated in comments on 4 and 16, after 
which it is dropped. From this we are to under- 
stand that in the 105 cases where the day is given, 
including, we have seen, some murders, Confucius 
was satisfied with the way things had gone. Ku- 
liang concerns himself with only one exception that 
was too glaring for even him to ignore. The facts 
regarding the death of one of the dukes of Ts‘, 
recorded as item 33, were that his five sons quar- 
relled over the succession, leaving the duke’s body 
where it was for 67 days, until maggots swarmed 
out of the door. Ku-liang rightly asks himself: 
‘Since the situation here was not correct, why is 
the day given?’ His answer: ‘ The evil situation 
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was sufficiently clear from what had previously been 
said about the Duke.’ The second rule is given in 
comment on item 32, and is not again repeated. 
It covers, as we have seen, 16 cases, but there is no 
explanation of why these 16 individuals aroused the 
hostility of Confucius any more than others did. 
We are forced to conclude that neither Kung- 
yang nor Ku-liang have any convincing explanation 
for variations in the form of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu entries 
that are under discussion. If we wish an explana- 
tion, then, we must seek it for ourselves. We pro- 
pose to begin not with a consideration of individual 
entries, but by checking the completeness of the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu record as a whole. The death-records 
begin in 720 B. c. and end in 482 B.c. The com- 
position date that suggests itself is about 480 B. c., 
and this accords with the attribution to Confucius, 
who died in 479 3.c. If we divide this era into 
12 periods of 20 years each and count the number 
of entries for each period, the results are as follows: 


1 720-701: 9 7 600-581: 16 
2 700-681: 8 8 580-561: 14 
3 680-661: 7 9 560-541: 14 
4 660-641: 9 10 540-521: 14 
5 640-621: 11 11 520-501: 18 
6 620-601: 11 12 500-481: 13 


There is an observable tendency for the records to 
increase in number as we approach the period when 
the text was compiled. This impression is strength- 
ened when we construct a table to show the number 
of records in each period for each state: 


Period 128: 46 67 8 9101112 Total 
State 
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WE asiaccana i 2 1 = £2 i 1 9 
AMT: ahaxécbiaione 1 22238 1 2 9 
CME scsscecn 2 1 1 2 1 7 
Ce 1 1 2 4 
WS se-dscudvecacaiaia a & 1 1 1 5 
Cc ace deke 1 8 2 a a 10 
ORE gaasaaees 1 2 28 2 7 
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2 ee 1 3 z 2 6 
WN ocean 2 2 8 1 4 
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We have here a very definite picture of a gradually 
widening horizon. The Ch‘un-ch‘iu begins re- 


cording the deaths of rulers of 9 states in the first 
period. One of these, Su, was annexed by Sung in 


the second period, according to information given 
elsewhere in our text,® and the record ceases. For 
the others, the Ch‘un-ch‘iu keeps up what appears 
to be a fairly complete record, except in the case of 
T‘eng, where an abnormal gap appears. Beginning 
in the second period, the number of states increases. 
States like Ch‘in and Ch‘u come in quite late. But 
once the record has started, it continues with the 
same apparent regularity for all, excepting Hsieh. 
The question as—to whether or not we have 
deliberate omissions in the text need not be left 
merely to speculation, since we have other sources 
of information about the rulers of the period. A 
convenient compilation, presumably based on all 
the material available, is found in Synchronismes 
Chinois by Father Tchang.’ A table of rulers who 
are said to have died within the period embraced 
by the Ch‘un-ch‘iu, but who are not mentioned in 
the latter work, presents us with the following: 
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Here are 48 deaths that an all-wise sage might be 
expected to have known about, and that we find 
passed over in silence in his so-called handbook of 
political instruction. Following the line of Kung- 
yang and Ku-liang, we should attempt to read into 
this some form of disapproval or other moral judg- 
ment, but if we note the distribution of the omitted 
data, a much simpler explanation suggests itself, 
namely, that the compiler of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu did 
not have the requisite information. Of the omis- 
sions, 37 either concern states that our text does 
not treat at all, such as Yen, or fall in periods 
before the record in our text has started. On the 
remaining 11 cases, which alone can be classed as 
deliberate omissions, we may make the following 
observations: Eight of them are in the first half of 
the Ch’un-ch‘iu era, and we have already noted a 


tendency for the record to become progressively 


® Ch‘un-ch‘iu, 10th year of Duke Chuang. 
7 Variétés Sinologiques No. 24, Shanghai, 1905. 
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more complete. The ruler of Wei who died in the 
fourth period had been on the throne only one 
month. The circumstances surrounding the four 
deaths in T‘eng and Chii cannot be checked, since 
the source of Tchang’s information is not indi- 
cated. There remain to perplex us chiefly the five 
omissions in the Chou and T's‘ai lines. 

The hypothesis to which all this seems to point 
is that the author of the Ch‘un-ch‘iw was not 
making a miscellaneous collection of examples for 
moral teaching, but was engaged in a serious 
attempt to record briefly all that he knew about 
the period 720-480. His neighbors on the north 
and south were Ts‘i and Sung respectively, and for 
these, as well as for his own state of Lu, he has a 
complete chronicle of the deaths of rulers. Fur- 
thest away were Ch‘in and Ch‘u, and in regard to 
these he shows the greatest lack of information. 

A closer examination of the situation of Ch‘in 
is very instructive. We read in chapter 5 of the 
Shih-chi that in 753 B. c. Ch‘in first began to keep 
historical records. In 716 the capital was moved 
to P‘ing-yang, and two engagements were fought 
with the western barbarians. Under Duke Wu 
there were frequent wars. He was succeeded in 
678 by Duke Te, who moved to a new capital. By 
664 war had been waged with Chin on the east. 
Duke Ch‘eng was on the throne from 664-59, and 
was followed by Duke Mu. Of all of this there is 
no mention in the Ch‘un-ch’iu, nor indeed any 
reference to Ch‘in at all. In 658 we find the first 
mention of the state of Chin, which lay between 
Lu and Ch‘in. In 645 there is a record of fighting 
between Chin and Ch‘in. In 632 we are told that 
Ch‘in combined with Chin, Ts‘i, and Sung (Lu’s 
neighbors) to fight Ch‘u. Mention of more fighting 
by Ch‘in is made in the years 630, 627, 625, 624, 
623, 622, and 620. In 618 we hear that ‘a Ch‘in 
person ’ came to Lu to bring a burial costume for 
the duke’s mother, who had died five years before. 
The T'so-chuan remarks that the gift was a little 
late, but was a welcome sign of friendliness.? In 
615, we are told, the Count of Ch‘in sent a personal 
emissary to visit the Lu court. Six years later, in 
609, the Ch‘un-ch‘iu makes its first record of the 
death of a Ch‘in ruler, the ruler being the above- 
mentioned Count. From that point on the record 
is complete. 

If the evidence suggests that the omission or 


’ KM 0018.4b, and sections following. 
® Tso-chuan, last paragraph for the 9th year of Duke 
Wen. 


inclusion of a death-record, as a whole, depends on 
whether the author of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu had the 
information, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
omission or inclusion of a particular item in that 
record depends on the same factors? Every entry 
regarding a ruler of Lu is complete with month 
and day, though names are omitted because of 
taboo. Every entry regarding Lu’s northern neigh- 
bor, Ts‘i, with which there was frequent intermar- 
riage, is complete with month, day, and personal 
name. For the six entries concerning Ch‘in the 
situation is as follows: 


Item 52 6098. 0c. season, personal name 
55 6058.0. season, personal name 
75 577 B.C. season 
101 537 B.C. season 
131 5018.c. season 
136 4928.c. month & day 


After the year 615 there is no mention in the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu of any further amicable relations between 
Ch‘in and Lu. Indeed, the references grow fewer 
and farther between, and record for the most part 
simply that fighting was going on between Chin 
and Ch‘in. We have then the fact that the only 
death-records to contain personal names of Ch‘in 
rulers concern a father and son who, shortly before, 
had sent the only friendly mission that visited Lu. 
The inference is clear that these names are in the 
record because they were learned on that occasion, 
and not for any of the mystical reasons that Kung- 
yang and Ku-liang allege. Regarding the date, it 
will be remembered that Ku-liang’s rule makes 
Confucius disapprove of the first five men, and 
express satisfaction with the sixth. The history of 
Ch‘in was one of increasing depredations on the 
central states of China. From the orthodox point 
of view their rulers were a bad lot, who had them- 
selves surrounded in burial by scores of slaughtered 
subjects. In this dismal picture the sixth ruler was 
no paragon of virtue, and we cannot guess why 
he is singled out for approbation. But we might 
guess,—though it is nothing more than a guess,— 
why the last entry is accurately dated. We know 
that among friendly neighboring states it was the 
custom in Ch‘un-ch‘iu times to exchange missions 
announcing the decease of rulers and missions of 
condolence over the loss. We are not told that any 
such mission ever came from Ch‘in. News of deaths 
in that far-away state came only in a roundabout 
way, and could generally not be dated more closely 
than by the season of the year. But if Confucius 
had a personal hand in the final form of the Ch‘un- 
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ch‘iu chronicle, as has always been maintained, we 
might see significance in the following sequence of 
events: At the death of the fourth Ch‘in ruler in 
537%, Confucius was fourteen years old. In 526 
there was intermarriage between the houses of 
Ch‘in and Ch‘u. In 506 Ch‘in went to the help of 
Ch‘u to fight off a severe attack by Wu in the east. 
In 501, when the fifth Ch‘in ruler died, Confucius 
was in Lu, about to take up service in the govern- 
ment. In 492, when the sixth Ch‘in ruler died, he 
was a disillusioned old man of sixty, wandering 
far out west in Ch‘en and T's‘ai, which came within 
the Ch‘u sphere of influence. If Ch‘in sent a mis- 
sion to its ally Ch‘u, it is quite possible that Con- 
fucius heard of the date, and made a note of it for 
his already projected book.?° 

To recapitulate, we have argued that the inter- 
pretations of Kung-yang and Ku-liang, at least for 
the limited material that we have selected, do not 
merit serious consideration. Franke’s essay closes 
with the sentence ‘ Liest man das T. t. (Ch‘un- 
chu) mit Hilfe des miindlich gegebenen Ausle- 
gungsystems, so wird die hohe Wertschitzung des 
Altertums, von der vor allen Méng tsé Zeugnis 
ablegt, durchaus verstindlich.’ Though we have 
followed the precept, we are unable to find the 
promise fulfilled. We do, however, find that many 
of the omissions in the text suggest a perfectly 
natural explanation: the author recorded what he 
knew, and was perforce silent when he did not have 
the facts. The reluctance of Kung-yang and Ku- 
liang to adopt such a simple explanation arose from 
their inability to conceive that there was anything 
of which Confucius could have been ignorant. 

The question then arises: why did Confucius not 
have complete information on all details? Many 
factors, undoubtedly, contributed, and it may be 
quite impossible to determine them in every case, 
though we might well expect that a study of the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu from this point of view would throw a 
good deal of additional light on conditions during 
that period and on the relations between the states. 
For the present, however, if we can demonstrate the 
general effect of any one natural factor, we shall 
strengthen considerably the general hypothesis that 
natural factors were at work. We shall therefore 
take for consideration the factor of geographical 
relationship. 

Omissions from the record of day, month, or 
personal name, give us the means of forming an 


*°See chapters 5 and 47 of the Shih-chi (KM 0020.2 
and 0162.2). 


accuracy rating scale. Let a complete entry be 
rated 10, and deduct from this 5 for omission of the 
day, 7 for omission of both month and day, and 3 
for omission of the name. If the accuracy of 
records for a particular state be estimated in this 
way, then the average gives us an accuracy rating 
for the Ch’un-ch‘iu in respect to that state. Pro- 
ceeding thus, we find that six of the states have an 
accuracy rating of 10, namely, Lu, Ts‘i, Cheng, 
Chou, Wei, and Ch‘u. For the others the figures 
follow : 


Total No month Accuracy 
State entries Noday orday Noname rating 
CPR sinc BD 1 9.5 
CHM occes 10 1 9.3 
Sung ..... 9 2 9 
: vere 6 1 1 8 
Get sasses 7 2 1 7.5 
_ eer 7 3 1 7.5 
_ _eererrr 1 1 7 
T‘eng 7 2 3 7 
BP. kansas 5 2 7 
Ts‘ao 11 6 3 5.5 
eee 2 2 5 
Hsieh 4 1 2 1 4.5 
We dcvces 4 3 1 4.5 
CAm 1a: 6 5 4 2 


Comparison of the number of entries found in 
the Ch‘un-ch‘iu with the number of deaths listed 
for the same period in such a work as the Synchro- 
nismes provides us with another measure that we 
might call the completeness rating. Thus for the 
state of Wei our text lists only 9 deaths, but 
according to Tchang a complete list should have 10. 
The Ch‘un-ch‘iu is then only 9/10 complete in 
regard to Wei. If we multiply the accuracy rating 
by the completeness rating, we secure an index 
number that roughly shows the quality of the in- 
formation given in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu for a particular 
state. Only Lu, Ts‘i, and Cheng survive this test 
with a rating of 10. For the others the resulting 
numbers are as follows: 


State Accuracy Completeness Index 
GO caccusacn 9.5 1 9.5 
TE £444686000 10 9/10 9 
eee 9 1 9 
BN a5 ccscenas 9.3 10/12 7.8 
error 10 9/12 7.5 
WO icteanssan 7.5 1 7.5 
DRE paps eienue 7 1 7 
a rar erenrer 10 6/9 6.7 
OE bciseanon 7 7/8 6.1 
TH ascseeree 8 6/8 6 
BE. ciicantewiencces ? 5/6 5.8 
, errr 5.5 11/12 5 
BES sdicincdeses 7.6 7/11 4.8 
MD. <sac00sa0 4.5 1 4.5 
| errr rye 5 2/5 2 
Wl ausKkecesouas 4.5 4/10 1.8 
CHE iccescnee 2 6/13 1 
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In conclusion we offer a map showing the geo- 
graphical relation of the capitals of the various 
states to the capital of Lu. The only omission is 
Su, whose location is not certain, and whose lone 
entry cannot be depended on for making any deuc- 
tion. On the map, states whose index is 10 are 
linked to Lu by three lines, those with indices 8 
to 9.9 by two lines, those with indices 6 to 7.9 by a 
single line, those with indices 4 to 5.9 by a broken 
line, and those with indices below 4 by a dotted 
line. The location of Yen, for which the Ch’un- 
ch‘iu has no records at all, is given for comparison. 

From a study of this map it is clear that mere 
geographical distance is not the controlling factor, 
but it is abundantly clear that it is one very im- 
portant factor, affecting the accuracy and complete- 


ness of the Ch‘un-ch‘tu records. Other factors that 
suggest themselves: Everything else being equal, 
larger states are better represented than smaller 
states. Everything else being equal, the states in 
the path of Confucius’ travels (and this is of 
especial interest) seem better represented than 
others. If we had better knowledge of the high- 
ways and water-routes of the time, or of population 
movements, we should undoubtedly see certain 
other factors more clearly. For our present pur- 
pose, it is enough to have established the probability 
that the omissions and variations in the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iw are the result of natural causes beyond the 
control of the author, and the improbability of their 
having any cryptographic meaning whatsoever. 
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RAS SHAMRA NOTES. VII 


THE UGARITIC FANTASIA OF THE GRACIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL GODS 


James A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE UGARITIC composition here partly presented 
in translation was first published by Virolleaud, 
under a title of which the above is a translation, 
in Syria, 1933: 128 ff. It has been republished in 
all the several subsequent collectanea of the Uga- 
ritic texts. The discussions of this fascinating 
composition have been numerous and varied in 
treatment. Of particular interest to the present 
writer is Gaster’s very original presentation of 
the dramatic character of what is really a play— 
a phase of literary discussion which is still de- 
siderated for all the Ugaritic ‘epics.’ Gaster’s 
work, by reason of its foreign publication, may 
not be known at large. But he has presented a 
sample of it in a recent article, ‘ Ezekiel and the 
Mysteries,” JBL 1941: 289 ff., in particular, pp. 
290 ff., along with valuable parallels from the 
ancient Oriental fields.? Gaster has most ingeni- 
ously presented the dramatic character of the 
composition with its rubrics and refrains, along 
with the attempt to picture the attendant per- 
formance of the actors. There may also be cited 
the brief but illuminating remark by Dussaud in 
his study of the drama of ‘Anat (RHR 1938: 137) : 
“Tl ne faut pas perdre de vue que ces récits 
mythiques étaient une représentation du rituel et 
qwils étaient récités au cours des cérémonies 
religieuses.” 

The first part of the composition is complicated 
with various details, themes, rubrics, introduction 
of the personae dramatis. It opens with the intro- 
ductory invocation: “I will invoke the Gracious 
and Beautiful Gods,” etc., repeated with expansion 


* Barton, JBL 1934: 61 ff. (‘ A Liturgy for the Spring 
Festival at Jerusalem,’ etc.); Albright, JPOS 1934: 
133 ff.; Gaster, in Studi et Materiali di Storia della 
Religione, 1934: 156 ff. (‘An Ancient Semitic Mystery 
Play’); Ginsberg, JRAS 1935: 45 ff.; Dussaud, Syria, 
1936: 59 ff. (‘Le commerce des anciens Phéniciens dans 
la lumiére des Dieux Gracieux et Beaux’); Albright, 
BASOR 1938: 36 ff. I acknowledge here my indebtedness 
to Gordon’s invaluable Ugaritic Grammar (Rome, 1940). 

* The writer has long been inclined to think that the 
author of Ezekiel was intimately acquainted with both 
the geography and the religion of Syria. 
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in ll. 23 ff. The theme, “ Peace of nomads and 
settled folk,” is given twice (ll. 7, 26). Mot- 
and-Sr, the god of infertility, is presented as 
“sitting, in his hand the sceptre of barrenness, 
in his hand the sceptre of widowhood ” (1. 8), fol- 
lowed by the presentation of pruning of the vines, 
evidently an agricultural rite. There are intro- 
duced in double course the divine heroines of the 
drama, Atirat and Rahmay (ll. 13, 28).* L. 14 is 
a rubric directing a sacrifice, ‘the cooking of a kid 
in curds’; cf. Ex. 23:19. 

The following study deals only with ll. 32-68a, 
the centre of the drama. 

The goddess’s cry to Il. 

(32) Behold, she is low, behold, she rises, behold, she 
cries out: Father, Father! And behold, she cries out: 
Mother, Mother! Long is II’s hand like the sea, (34) and 


Il’s hand like the flood. The length of II’s hand is like 
the sea, (35) and II’s hand like the flood. 


The feminine subject is the composite goddess 
Athirat-and-Rhmay,* already named above. The 
stanza lauds the reach of Il’s arms. ‘She is low’ 
(generally read Jspl for the first obscure letter, 
although tpl is expected) ; ‘she rises’: the verbs 
may refer to ‘low’ and ‘high’ voice; cf. the use 
of spl, Is. 29:14, and for the other root Dt. 29:14, 
“they spoke qél ram. with high voice.” The invo- 
cation of ‘mother’ seems unnecessary; it may be 
a domestic, comical touch. 

Il is bachelor enough to provide himself with 
water and to go shooting for fowl, which he cooks 
for himself. 

(35 b) Il takes two handfuls, (36) two handfuls (of 


water?) at top of a basin he takes, sets in his house. 
(37) Il lets down his sceptre, lowers the staff of his 


33d ilm &d atrt wrhmy: Gaster translates §d with 
‘field,’ which gives no sense; Ginsberg renders with 
‘spoil of the gods, breasts of A. and R.’, proposing a 
play of words. I would translate with ‘breasts of 
deities, breasts of A. and R.’, a very appropriate theme. 
&d can well be a variant of td, which is expected, but 
which has the further variants § and z (see Gordon, 
§ 4: 22). 

* Also spelt Rhm; the y is the Arab. fem. ending; see 
also Gordon, § 7.27. 
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hand. He lifts up (a bow?), (38) he shoots into heaven, 
he shoots in heaven a fowl, he roasts, sets (it) on coal. 


‘Two handfuls, mst‘ltm: so Albright, Gaster, 
cf. Heb. sd‘al. ‘ Basin,’ agn: Albright, ‘ reservoir,’ 
Gaster, ‘ewer,’ as Heb. ‘aggan. The translation 
‘fire,’ with Ginsberg, Gordon, the former trans- 
lating the previous noun with ‘two coals,’ has no 
etymological support. The meaning appears to be 
that Il gets his own water for boiling; in ll. 30 f. 
there is obscure reference to ‘the shore of the 


sea,’ with occurrence of the debatable words. ‘ He 
shoots,’ yr: from yry, with Ginsberg. Albright 
suggests like etymology, but as ydré, ‘the early 
rain,’ with a question. 

Il and his two wives (dual ittm), i.e. Atirat 
and Rahmay, are now announced, this followed 
by the wives’ taunt of the hermit-like old father, 
The show is given in triplicate, indicating as many 
announcers, after good dramatic style for stressing 
the scene. There is enough variation of terms to 
individualize the several utterances. 


(39b) Il. The wives—how fair! 


Behold, the wives cry out: (40) O 
Husband, Husband! Let down is 
thy sceptre, lowered the staff of thy 
hand. (41) Behold, fowl thou burn- 
est on fire, roastest on coal. 


(42) the wives, the wife of Il, (and) 
the wife of Il, and (even) his 
maids (?). 

And behold, (43) the wives cry out: 
O Father, Father! Let down is thy 
sceptre, (44) lowered the staff of 
thy hand. Behold, fowl thou burnest 
on fire, (45) and roastest on coal. 


(45b) The daughters, the daughter 
of Il, (and) the daughter of Il, 
(46) and his maids. 

And behold, the wives cry out 0 
Husband, Husband! (47) Let down 
is thy sceptre, lowered the staff of 
thy hand. Behold, fowl (48) thou 
burnest on fire, and roastest on coal. 


L. 39. ‘ How fair, kypt: universally recognized 
as the conj. ki plus root pty, and so, e.g. Albright, 
“when he had seduced (the two women)” ; Gaster 
more delicately, “when El cozens (his consorts).” 
Such a meaning would be rather Hollywoodish ; 
a husband does not seduce his wives. I find the 
root ypy > yapét, and compare the phrase with a 
parallel in Gen. 19:20: “the cry of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, ki rabba, how great!” The present 
case is an outbreak of enthusiasm. L. 42. ‘ His 
maids,’ with a question, for ‘lmh: Albright, ‘ his 
servant,’ Gaster, ‘her attendants’ the objection 
to which interpretation is that glmh is expected, 
as always elsewhere for this noun, and hence 
Ginsberg rigorously but without sense in context, 
“his eternity.’ For the process of gayin to ‘ayin 

(48 b) The two wives, the wife of Il, (and) (49) the 


He stoops down, their lips they lift up. (50) Behold, 
their lips are sweet, sweet like grapes—. (51) by kiss- 
ing and conception in the embrace of heat 


they become pregnant. (52) They bear Shr and Slm. 
Report they brought to Il, the wives of Il: (53) I have 
born! What hast thou born? My sons, Shr and Slm. 


[Rubric. Lift ye up ‘db to Mistress Sun and to the 
Stars.] 


Ll. 53, 60. ‘I have born’: ylt = yalattu < yala- 
dtu; ‘hast thou born’: ylt = yalatti; so vs. 
Albright, Ginsberg, who translate the verbs as 3d 
pers. pl., agreeing with ‘wives.’ There is indeed 
inconcinnity between the numbers. In 1. 53 the 
two mothers are reduced to one with ‘my sons,’ 
by name. The two ladies are actually a somewhat 


in Ugaritic, e.g. grb > ‘rb, ‘to enter,’ see Albright, 
JPOS 1934: 104 f., Ginsberg, p. 59, Gordon, § 4. 
24, For the common gender of the noun, if so 
diagnosed, cf. the similar use of Heb. na‘ar.® 

The two wives are loved by Father-Husband; 
they conceive at the same time, and each bears a 
son, the scene being repeated with variation. In 
the second text there is an interpolated rubric, 
as Gaster properly recognizes (cf. my note, JAOS 
1934: 56): ytbn yspr lhms: “ they shall repeat, 
count to five,” then after some illegible writing 
phr, ‘in sum’(?). The scene is written out 
twice, but by this direction it is to have a fivefold 
celebration. Once more the wives are formally 
introduced. 


wife of Il, and his maids. 


(55) He stoops down, their lips they lift up. (56) By 
kissing and conception in embrace and heat 


[Rubric. They shall repeat, (57) count to five... 
totality. ] 

both of them (58) become pregnant, and bear, bear the 
Gods Gracious agzrym, (59) two sons, sucking from the 
nipple of the breast. Report they brought to II, (60) 
the wives of Il: I have born! What hast thou born? 
The Gods Gracious (61) agzrym, two sons, sucking 
from the nipple of the breast. 


composite deity, and figure in the singular as well 
as in the plural after mythological ludicrousness, 
even as their sons are represented as conceived 


°I add supplementarily that ‘lm appears in paral- 
lelism with ‘bd, ‘slave,’ in the drama of the Death of 
Baal (Syria, 1934), col. ii, 12, 19: ‘bdk an wd ‘Imk. 














together in time and place.® For the first rubric 
ef. the one in 1. 65: “ Lift up thy ‘db¢ in the holy 
desert (mdbr qds).” 

Thereupon the wide-reaching voracity of the 
Sons is presented ; they gulp in everything in the 
spheres, unlike their old father, who had to go 
shooting for his food. . 

(61b) They set a lip (62) to the earth, a lip to the 
heavens, and there into their mouth the fowl of heaven 


(63) and the fish in the sea and what wanders .. . 
both on right (64) and on left into their mouth—. 


For the introductory phrase, with ‘lip,’ I follow 
Ginsberg, who properly compares the similar phrase 
in Virolleaud’s ‘La mort de Baal,’ Syria, 1934, 
col. ii, 2. ‘What wanders, ndd: cf. Ps. 8:9. The 
scene is a comic sequel, hardly a logical conse- 
quence, is probably a borrowed theme. Such cita- 
tions are constant in this literature. Cf. the 
Psalms, e. g. Ps. 68. 

The sequel, ll. 64b-75, I forego, as unintelligible 
in the present connection. Cf. Ginsberg’s remark 
at this point: “I find it very difficult to establish 
a connection between these lines and the fore- 
going.” Its theme may be entitled ‘The Adven- 
ture to the Gracious Gods,’ whose dwelling is ‘ in 
the steppe’ (bmdbr), cf. 1. 4, more specifically 
‘the holy steppe’ (mdbr qd8), 1. 65. Some person 
is addressed, who is to go out in the open country 
alone by himself, where after eight full years he 
will be admitted to the presence of a genius, 
Guardian of the Sown, who provides rich banquets 
for his guests. It all appears like a scene of a 
transported Garden of Eden. Have we here a de- 
posit of some anchorite form of religion? Syrian 
religion has ever been rich in its many aspects. 

This material, so far as analyzed above, is 
comedy. The lonely Father-Husband God Il must 
go hunting game and cooking it all by himself. 
His wives taunt him, almost a “ How art thou 
fallen from heaven! ” But he reasserts his virility, 
and there follows the gay scene of his reunion 
with his ladies, and in due course comes to him 
their announcement of the birth of two sons. The 
sequel of the amazing voracity of these sons is 
truly comical. The spectacle was doubtless mimic 
on part of the actors, independent voices, with 
musical variation, presenting the story. 


°* The interesting bearing upon twin deities in the later 
Syrian pantheon may only be suggested here. Cf. Seyrig’s 
notes on ‘the two Holy Brothers’ of Palmyrene myth- 
ology, Syria, 1933: 251, 279ff., with parallels from 
other fields. For an early case of composition of male 
and female in one deity see the writer’s note in JBL 
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1914: 78, on Tartak, 2 Ki, 17: 34, as the Greek Atargatis. 
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The writer may only briefly refer to the paral- 
lelism of such a mythological fantasia with similar 
popular developments in other religions, in which 
the divine’ theme is brought to earth in comedy 
as well as in tragedy, especially in Paganism, 
when, with Schiller, “ the gods were more human, 
and men were more divine.” As generally recog- 
nized, “the Greek comedy, like the Greek tragedy 
and satyric drama, had its origin in the festivals 
of Dionysos” (O. Seyffert, Dict. of Class. An- 
tiquities, 1891, s. v. Comedy’). A full treatment 
of this development is given by W. A. Pickard, 
Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy (1927). A simi- 
lar development appears for the Christian Me- 
diaeval field in the Miracle Plays, in which over 
against the crowded stage of the many gods, were 
introduced human actors, sinners as well as saints, 
indeed the semi-divine Lucifer himself. To cite 
E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (1903), 
ii, 90: “ The laicization of the [religious] drama 
was accompanied by a further development of the 
secular and even comic elements of which the 
germ already existed. ... The figure of Herod 
offered a melodramatic type of ranting tyrant. 
The life of the unconverted Magdalen in gaudio 
gave the dramatist his opportunity to paint scenes 
of wholly secular luxury and romance.” On p. 89 
he notes the interpolated Latin chants. Of par- 
ticular value in this field is C. M. Gayley’s Plays 
of our Forefathers (1907); and there are to be 
noted the article on ‘ Mystery Plays’ in the Encycl. 
of Religion and Ethics by A. I. Du P. Coleman 
and A. D. Compton, and the one on ‘ Mysteries’ 
in the Encycl. of the Social Sciences by A. D. 
Nock.’ 


P.S. I venture another suggestion for the 
problematic ‘lm, that it is the word ‘ world,’ nar- 
rowed to the sense of the social world, one’s society, 
French ‘le monde.’ Such semantic development 
appears in the Jer. and the Bab. Talmud, also in a 
text of the New Testament; see Dalman, Die Worte 
Jesu (1898) 141, Margolis, Lehrb. der aram. 
Sprache des babylon. Talmuds (1910) 93, Torrey, 
Documents of the Primitive Church (1941), 145 
(on the rdg. xéopov of the Western text for Aadv). 
Arabic has similar development of ‘alam (Heb. 
‘dlam), e.g. ‘alam katir, ‘many people’ (Wahr- 
mund, Hwb., s.v.). 


7T have to acknowledge my indebtedness for most of 
these references to Professor Nock in the Classical field, 
and to my colleague Prof. A. C. Baugh in the Mediaeval 
field. And at large I am in debt to Dr. Gordon for his 
most helpful criticism of several preliminary drafts. 











NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXTS OF ENOCH 
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Tue arm of the following notes is twofold: 
first, to restore the true meaning, and as far as 
possible the original (Semitic) form, in passages 
known to be obscure and presumably corrupt; 
second, to establish finally—that which has not 
hitherto been established—the original language 
of the book in each of its parts. 

The procedure is determined by the problem. It 
is necessary first to collect the passages which as 
they stand are mere nonsense and to examine them 
closely ; wherever then the requirement of the con- 
text is clear (a most important condition) and the 
source of the difficulty can be definitely located, 
especially where the trouble clearly lies in a single 
word, there is always a fair prospect of solving the 
riddle by conjecturing the underlying Semitic text. 
The requirements are strict. The Semitic word 
conjectured in any case must be such as would 
naturally have been employed; it must account 
perfectly for the Greek rendering; to be accepted 
as final it must be the evident solution of the diffi- 
culty which had been recognized. If the proposed 
interpretation of the word, or of the clause, is 
forced, the conjecture is not worth making. It 
sometimes happens that the proffered solution 
postulates a faultily written original text. Semitic 
scribes, like other scribes, made their slips in copy- 
ing; and since their texts contained no vowels, any 
alteration of the consonant frame would be likely 
to make a serious change in the sense. Such con- 
jectures, always precarious, must meet severe tests 
if they are to be accepted. It is necessary that the 
scribal error should be recognized as natural, that 
the faulty reading should explain the Greek, and 
that the precise form of the clause containing the 
restored original reading should be evident. 

Since the vocabulary of Aramaic so often coin- 
cides with that of Hebrew, some easily recognized 
mistranslations are found to give no help toward 
settling the question between the two languages. 
In the majority of cases, however, such as are 
presented in the following pages, the essential 
differences stand out in a way to permit no possible 
question. It will appear plainly, from the evidence 
set forth, that in all parts of the book alike enly 
one language can be considered as the original, and 


this language is Aramaic, not Hebrew. The demon- 
stration may serve to correct some erroneous ideas 
as to the use of the former literary medium in 
Palestine in the last centuries B. C. 

The Book of Enoch was very nearly an unknown 
quantity until the Ethiopic version was brought 
from Abyssinia by the famous African traveler 
James Bruce in 1773 and published by Richard 
Laurence in 1838. It was readily seen that the 
Ethiopic text was a translation from Greek; whe- 
ther the Greek itself was a translation, was matter 
for conjecture. In the absence of any external 
testimony, or of Church tradition, it was at first 
the prevailing opinion that Greek was the original 
language. Some doubted this, in view of the 
nature of the book and especially of its obviously 
Palestinian features, and were inclined to think of 
a Hebrew Enoch. This opinion was given power- 
ful support by two noted scholars in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. August Dillmann, who 
edited the Ethiopic text in 1851 and translated it, 
with a commentary, in 1853, and Joseph Halévy, 
who published his essay in the Journal Asiatique 
in 1867, argued ably and in detail for a Hebrew 
original of the whole book. What they actually 
succeeded in demonstrating was that the Greek is a 
translation, a faithful rendering of a text which 
was Semitic but not necessarily Hebrew. A few 
preferred to believe that the original was Aramaic, 
while still others clung to the theory of a Greek 
composition. 

The discovery of the Gizeh Greek and its pub- 
lication by M. Bouriant in 1892 brought a new and 
most important element into the critical problem. 
Many things which had been guessed at could now 
be established. The status of critical opinion at 
that time in regard to the original language of the 
book is perhaps best illustrated from the works of 
R. H. Charles, whose publications of the Enoch 
material hold a place of first importance. In his 
translation and commentary, The Book of Enoch, 
1893, he printed the Gizeh Greek in an Appendix, 
but declared (p. 5) that he had not been able to 
give it any thorough study. On page 325 he says: 
“T have treated the question of a Hebrew original 
as one now practically settled. In the case of 
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chapters i-xxxii this view is now established beyond 
the reach of controversy,” and he gives a list of a 
few Semitic words, regarded by him as Hebrew, 
which the Greek translator had merely trans- 
literated. 

Study of the Greek, however, soon convinced 
scholars, Charles among them, that at least one sec- 
tion, chapters 6-36, was originally Aramaic. The 
transliterations in chapters 18, 28, and 29 were 
pronounced decisive by Lods, Lwre de Hénoch, 
1892, pp. lvi-lx; Dillmann, Sitzwngsber. d. Berl. 
Akad., 1892, pp. 1052 ff.; Lévi, Revue des études 
juives, 26 (1893), p. 149; Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. 
Volkes*, III, p. 203; Wellhausen, Skizzen u. Vorar- 
beiten, VI (1899), pp. 241, 260. Charles, in the 
Introduction to his edition of the Ethiopic text 
(The Ethiopic Version of the Book of Enoch, 
Oxford, 1906), pp. xxvii ff., accepted the verdict 
for this division of the book and supported it with 
other evidence. All the remainder, however, chap- 
ters 1-5 and 37-104, he believed to have been com- 
posed in Hebrew, see pp. xxx ff. This opinion he 
expressed and defended at greater length in his 
treatment of the Book of Enoch in his Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, vol. II 
(1913), see pp. 171-177. 

In the course of this argument Charles examined 
the claim of Prof. N. P. Schmidt (in his article 
entitled “ The Original Language of the Parables 
of Enoch,” published in O. T. and Sem. Studies 
in Memory of W. R. Harper, Vol. II (1908), pp. 
327-349) that chapters 37-71 were originally Ara- 
maic. Schmidt held that these chapters were 
rendered directly from Aramaic into Ethiopic(!), 
and based his argument mainly on the use of the 
phrase “ Son of Man” in the latter. Charles was 
able to show that in both points Schmidt’s argu- 
ment lacked good ground. 

In fact, up to the present time the successful 
demonstration of Aramaic in Enoch has been con- 
fined to the few undoubted transliterations in the 
section which includes chapters 6-36. Even this 
evidence was discounted by Georg Beer in Vol. II 
of Kautzsch’s Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen 
des A. T. (1900); see footnote h on pp. 217 f., 
showing that Beer was then inclined to regard 
Hebrew as the original language of the whole book. 
No plausible case, however, for Hebrew as against 
Aramaic has ever been made out. The fact of an 
underlying Aram. text in one section of the book 
might well be taken as presumptive evidence that 
this was the original language of the whole. This, 


for example, was the decision of Schiirer, Ge- 
schichte, III, 203. On the other hand it is possible 
(though not likely) that in a composite work, such 
as this is supposed to be, both languages might be 
represented. In the following pages it will be 
shown that Aramaic was the original language of 
every portion of the book. 

As was implied above when the discovery of the 
Gizeh text was mentioned, the presence of a good 
Greek translation makes easy the decision as to the 
original language of a document. Since the trans- 
lation, especially in the case of works regarded as 
sacred scripture, was invariably verbal, the original 
text is certain to make its character known pro- 
vided the document is of sufficient length. In 
Greek renderings from Hebrew or Aramaic the 
fact of translation usually appears at once, and can 
hardly remain uncertain if the text covers half 
a dozen pages. If we are fortunate enough to 
possess a fairly well preserved text covering a 
dozen or more of pages, there should ordinarily be 
no difficulty in demonstrating the original idiom, 
whether Aramaic or Hebrew. 

In the case of secondary translations the problem 
is more complicated and difficult, and it is less 
often that unequivocal proof can be found, the 
possibilities are so many. This is notably true 
when a Latin version is made from translation 
Greek. The two idioms are so much alike that the 
Latin translator is likely to make his independent 
improvements, smoothing over what was rough or 
incomprehensible (the important evidence!) in the 
Greek. Still another difficulty is met with in 
popular narratives which have been reproduced 
from memory (as very often happened), as for 
example in the book of Tobit, where two or more 
Greek versions are thus current and each is even- 
tually contaminated from another, resulting in 
some loss of Semitic idiom and occasional omission 
of difficult readings, 

Here in the book of Enoch we are fortunate in 
possessing some portions of a Greek translation. 
The greater part seems to have perished, but at 
both the beginning and the end of the book some 
considerable portions have come to light. The 
Gizeh Greek, part of a parchment codex, includes 
chapters 1-32. The text of the Chester Beatty 
papyri, first identified in 1930, includes chapters 
97-107, and has been admirably edited by Pro- 
fessor Campbell Bonner in the Studies and Docu- 
ments published by Kirsopp and Silva Lake, No. 8. 
For the middle portion of the book we are depen- 
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dent on the Ethiopie version (probably of about 
the sixth century), which however appears to have 
been faithfully rendered from an older and often 
better Greek text than those which have been 
preserved. 

The following notes are generally suggested by 
passages which seem to be examples of the inevi- 
table mistranslation found in all extensive ren- 
derings from Semitic into Greek. Where the Greek 
text seems to have been well preserved and yet 
makes mere nonsense, the source of the trouble 
can usually be seen when the Greek, regarded as a 
literal rendering, is turned back into its Semitic 
equivalent. 

Since the editors of Enoch have recognized cer- 
tain distinct divisions of the subject matter and 
these have been generally accepted, account will be 
taken of these divisions in the notes. 


CuHaAptTers 1-5. THE INTRODUCTION 


1:5. There is here an example of mistransla- 
tion from Aramaic into Greek which not only is 
very obvious when it is pointed out but also pre- 
sents considerable interest. 

This is a description of the universal consterna- 
tion in heaven and on earth at the great day of 
judgment. xai goByOncovrar mavres, Kai morei- 
covow(!) of éypyyopo Kai dowow dardxpypa év raow 
Tois Gxpows THs ys... Kal Anpperar adrods Tpdpos Kal 
oBos péyas péxpt Tov mwepatwv ras ys. “ And all 
will be terrified, and the Watchers (angels) will 
believe(!) and will sing (of) hidden things in all 
the ends of the earth, .. . and trembling and great 
fear will seize them even to the ends of the earth.” 

The angels will “ believe ” is of course nonsense, 
and so is their “ singing ” on the day of judgment ; 
see Charles’ note. The original text was very dif- 
ferent: “and the Watchers will be terror-stricken, 
and will seek hiding-places in all the corners of the 
earth.” The Aramaic text, as its author wrote it, 
was the following: 733 P9110 IPI Vy Pow 
SYS °5°D. Now the verb him, though common 
in Arabic in the sense required here, is rare in 
the Hebrew and Aramaic literature which we 
possess. It occurs in Hebrew in Ps. 55: 3, in the 
form dadhimah, “I am in sore distress” (thus 
Noldeke), LXX érapayOynv, Lat. conturbatus sum. 
Also in Micah 2:12, t*himénah, “they will be 
startled ” (i. e. joyfully startled ; cf. Is. 60:5) “by 
the (multitude of) men”; said of the two congre- 
gations of Judah and Israel. LXX has here 
éadovvrat, “they will exult, leap for joy”; Lat., 


tumultuabuntur a multitudine hominum. In view 
of the exact correspondence with the Arabic verb, 
and the complete satisfaction of the requirement 
of the context in both passages, there would seem 
to be no good ground for doubting the presence of 
the verb him in Hebrew; see also, aside from the 
commentaries, Gesenius-Buhl, s. v. DIT, O°; Nol- 
deke, Beitrige zur sem. Sprachwissenschaft, p. 45, 

In Aramaic, the verb is found in pagan literature 
as hiim, namely in the second Nerab inscription, 
line 6 ; see Cooke, North Sem. Inscriptions, p. 190, 
and Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, I, 193, where the trans- 
lation “ gar sehr bewegt ” is given. In Palestinian 
literature one example has hitherto been known, 
namely in the Palestinian Syriac of Luke 22: 44, 
b*hima rendering the Greek év dywvia, a capital 
parallel to the examples already given. Schulthess, 
Lex. Syropal., is puzzled by the word, and also by 
the preceding hék (the adverb of cautious or depre- 
cating statement, never more fitly used than here!). 

The verb of our passage in Enoch is thus well 
attested, and is an important example, a gain for 
the Aramaic lexicon. It was inevitable, however, 
that the eye of the scribe or translator should see 
in 7i2°7° the omnipresent verb of “ believing,” 
yo. 

The rest of the phrase illustrates the fact that 
the interpretation of one word is likely to carry 
with it those immediately following. The verb 
yiy3° was now naturally read as y*ba‘iin, from bi’, 
“sing, shout for joy, rejoice,” often used as the 
Aram. equivalent of Heb. rannén; see, for good 
examples, Targ. of Ps. 51: 16b and 71:23. In our 
Enoch passage, however, the intended pronuncia- 
tion of the word was yib‘6n, “they will seek.” The 
context, only, could decide between the two verbs 
“seek ” and “sing,” for the standard orthography 
would write only one of the two long vowels with 
the vowel-letter.* 

Again, the word immediately following, 7°78, 
was equally capable of two different interpreta- 
tions. It might mean “ hidden things ” (dzdxpvda, 
t’mirin), as in Targ. Ps. 44:22, or “hiding 
places” (f*mérin), as in Targ. Ps. 32:7. The 
latter was the meaning intended, as is made certain 
not only by the context but also by parallel pas- 
sages. In 102:2f., where the same scene is des- 
cribed, we read that “all the angels will seek to 


1On the occasional and sometimes very disturbing 
confusion of the two verbs in Aramaic texts I may refer 
to my Documents, pp. 257-262, also to the obvious mis- 
translations in John 6: 21 and 8: 56. 
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hide themselves,” and the hiding places (azdéxpuda) 
are mentioned also in 100: 4. 

This is a somewhat amusing illustration of the 
way in which an unpointed Semitic text—several 
words—can be misread. As for the original lan- 
guage of the section, it is shown very plainly to be 
Aramaic. 

2:2. There seems to be a bad mistranslation 
here. The author must have intended to say that 
the works of God on earth are “ fixed, firmly estab- 
lished, well ordered,” or the like. Instead, the 
Greek is made to say that these works are “ corrup- 
tible,’ or “perishable” ([ésleiow Oaprdé); the 
Ethiopic omits the phrase. No plausible explana- 
tion of the error has thus far appeared. 


CHAPTERS 6-36 


This section of Enoch is already recognized as 
originally Aramaic; see above. 

10:7. The notorious misreading: “lest all 
human beings perish through the secrets which the 
Watchers smote(!) and taught to their sons,” is 
probably to be explained as the result of reading 
pm, “smote,” instead of 95, “showed, made 
known.” The conjecture of Bouriant, éréracav, 
can hardly have been the original reading, nor 
would the corruption have been likely. Syncellus’ 
cov is merely refusal to write éxaragav. 


15:12. The conjunction 6, introducing the 
last clause of this verse, is wrong. This is the most 
common way of translating Aram. di followed by 
a past tense ; see my Documents, p. 168; but in this 
case the di was the relative pronoun. “ These 
spirits will rise up against the children of men and 
against the women out of whom they came.” 


28:2. The impossible “seed” in this verse 
appears to owe its origin to confusion of Aram. 
‘ara, “land, region,” with zar‘d, “seed.” The 
Aram. word was sing. number, as in the Eth. 
version ; the plural in the Gizeh Greek is obviously 
a later improvement. The true reading of the pas- 
sage, which has made great trouble and has brought 
forth many conjectures (see the long note in 
Charles’ edition of the Ethiopic text) is accord- 
ingly this: “ And thence I went toward the east 
into the midst of the mountains of the desert, and 
I saw only(?) a plain filled with trees. And from 
that land(!) water gushed forth from above,” ... 
etc. 


31:2. An error in the writing of a single Ara- 
Charles’ strange 


maic letter has made trouble. 


conjecture, with its introduction of stacte (Book 
of Enoch, p. 369; Eth. Version, p. 71), has been 
very misleading; it was even adopted by Beer in 
Kautzsch’s Pseudepigrapha. The Ethiopic reads: 
“And beyond those mountains I saw another moun- 
tain, and on it were aloe trees. And those trees 
were full of [...] which were like almonds and 
hard; and if one rubs(?) this fruit, it surpasses 
all fragrant odors.” In this text it is plain that a 
single word is missing. The Greek version (made 
from the Aramaic) has trouble in the same place: 
kat mavra 7a S€v8pa mAnpys e€avras(!) év Spowpare 
dpvySdAwv, “and all the trees were full there- 
upon(!) in the likeness of almonds.” The absurd 
éfavrns is the translation of a corrupt Aramaic 
word (evidently 7°18, “thereupon, forthwith ”), 
and the Ethiopic translator chose simply to omit it. 

It is obvious that the one word which is de- 
manded in both texts, to make perfect sense, is 
“ fruits”; indeed, Radermacher’s German trans- 
lation (Joh. Flemming u. L. Radermacher, Das 
Buch Henoch, Leipzig, 1901) supplies “ Friichten.” 
The Aramaic word is 7°38, *ibbin, and this cer- 
tainly stood in the original text. Through some 
ordinary accident it was made into 7°78, and the 
Greek translator did his best with it. 


CHAPTERS 37-71 


In this part of the book we are without the help 
of a Greek text, and for evidence of the original 
language must rely on the Ethiopic; a secondary 
version, but generally faithful to the Greek; see 
above. 

46:4. The Messiah will cast down kings and 
potentates from their thrones; but the Ethiopic 
verb means “ lift up,” and so, unquestionably, did 
the Greek verb which it renders. Charles, Pseud- 
epigrapha, renders “ raise up,” with the footnote: 
Read “ put down.”(!) His Eth. text has the com- 
ment, “ This word is corrupt,” and a long footnote 
comes to the conclusion of a miswritten Hebrew 
text with a marginal reading. Beer renders, “ sich 
erheben machen”; Flemming and Radermacher, 
“ aufscheuchen.” 

What is required is a Semitic verb which seems 
to mean, and would naturally be rendered, “ lift 
up,” but here actually means “cast down.” The 
Aramaic has exactly this, satisfying perfectly the 
requirement. The verb netal, “lift up,” may have 
this meaning also in the af‘el stem, as in Jer. Targ. 
Ex. 33:22, “I will raise (aftél) my hand over 
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thee,” but more often means in this stem “ send off, 
remove,” etc.; it is the verb regularly used for 
“casting” stones, and for “sending forth” the 
stone from the sling. The reading of the original 
text in this passage was yattél; this is so certain, 
that the question of the original language of 
chapters 37-71 is already settled. 

52:9. “All these things will be dented and 
destroyed from the face of the earth.” The Ethi- 
opic verb means “ deny,” it never means “ destroy.” 
Charles, Pseudep., deserves credit for rendering it 
fairly, unlike some other interpreters. 

The Aram. origin of the mistranslation is obvi- 
ous and certain. The verb was yithkapp*ri. The 
regular meaning of Aram. kfar is “ deny,” it could 
hardly be said to have any other meaning. But in 
the ithpa‘al stem the regular meaning is “be 
destroyed, wiped out,” just as is illustrated in this 
passage. The Heb. passive is never at any time 
used in this way. This is as plain a case as anyone 
could ask for. 

54:5. A highly amusing slip. The subject is 
the underground imprisonment of the fallen angels. 
“ Cast them into the pit of complete condemnation 
and cover their jaws with rough stones, as the Lord 
of Spirits commanded.” Their jaws? Had their 
speech been so exasperating? The mention of the 
command of the Lord of Spirits refers directly to 
10:5, and comparison with that passages shows at 
once that in the original Aramaic text the com- 
mand was exactly repeated here. The Syncellus 
Greek, which is more precise at this point, gives, 
as the “covering,” AiOovs déeis xai AiMovs Tpaxéis. 
The Greek translator of 54:5 saw before him 1718, 
“jaws, roof of the mouth,” etc., instead of 17%, 
“threshing sledge, bed of sharp, jagged stones,” 
etc. Both words are in common use, but the trans- 
lator was evidently more familiar with jaws than 
with the threshing apparatus and the tropical use 
of the word. The original reading: “ Cover with 
sharp and rough stones.” 

60:8. There is here a curious proper name of 
the land of Nod (“wandering”), on the east of 
Eden (Gen. 4:16), Déndayen. Could any example 
show more clearly than this how remote from the 
mind of the translators of the Ethiopic Enoch was 
any thought of the Aramaic language? For the 


strange name simply transliterates the description 
of Nod as the land of “those who wander” (di 
niidin) ! 

65:10. Because of the months which they have 
searched out and learned, the earth and those who 


dwell on it shall be destroyed.” The word 
“months ” is wrong, as the context shows and as 
all interpreters agree, but no satisfactory explana- 
tion of the error has been found. Halévy’s con- 
jecture, that harasim, “ sorceries,’ was confused 
with hddasim, “ months,” was not plausible even in 
a supposed Hebrew Enoch; for “ sorceries ” is too 
specific and of relatively small importance—see 
vs. 6! The word required is “ secrets,” see 10: 7, 
where the same sin is mentioned; that which the 
children of men discovered was 76 pvorjpiov, Aram. 
sithra. It seems plain that 8D, “ the secrets,” 
was misread as 8°ND, “the months.” Compare 
the words in Megillah 3a: “Who is it that has 
revealed my secrets (sithrai) to mankind? 


66:2. A capital example. Noah is shown the 
underground abyss, the waters of which are ready 
to burst through and destroy the earth and its 
inhabitants, but are held in check by specially 
appointed angels. “The Lord of Spirits gave 
command to the angels . . . that they should not 
cause the hands to come up, but should guard 
them,” It is obvious that what the Aram. text had 
was not “idayyd, “the hands,” but *édayyd, “the 
underground fountains,” the word simply taken 
over from the ’éd (of course written T°8) of Gen. 
2:6, and an interesting interpretation of that prob- 
lematic noun. This mistranslation, like all the 
others, is possible only in Aramaic. 


CHAPTERS 72-82. THr LAws OF THE HEAVENLY 
BopikEs 


75:5. Another amusing example of too hasty 
reading of an Aramaic text. This is in a brief 
paragraph (vss. 4-7) describing certain doors in 
the heavens, through which at the appointed time 
the luminaries and other works of heaven come 
forth. Vs. 5 originally read: “ And (doors) for 
the winds; and the wind which will break forth 
(i. e. how the wind will break forth) when they are 
opened.” The present text, however, does not read 
thus. Instead of “and the wind which will break 
forth” it has “and the spirit of the dew”! No 
wonder that Charles, Pseudep., brackets the whole 
verse as unintelligible and an intrusion. 

The explanation is very simple. Instead of bby, 
the verb exactly suited to the passage (cf. its use 
in Targ. Ps. 78:26!), the Grk. translator read 
bows, “of the dew.” 

This suffices to show that Aramaic was the origi- 
nal language of the section of Enoch dealing with 
the laws of the heavenly bodies. 
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CHAPTERS 83-90. THE VISIONS 


88: 3. 
these four (angels) who had come forth cast from 
heaven, and (they?) gathered and took all those 


“ As I saw in the vision, behold, one of 


great stars . . . and bound them hand and foot 
and threw them into the pit in the earth.” (This 
plainly refers to 10: 11, the command given to the 
archangel Michael.) The verb rendered “ cast ” 
usually means cast stones, and that may possibly 
have been intended here by the Greek translator, 
for otherwise it would have no direct object, unless 
the “ sword ” mentioned in the preceding verse was 
thought of. With either meaning it makes no 
sense here, and the passage has given much trouble. 
The verbs which follow are in the mss. sometimes 
sing. no., sometimes plur., the reason for the 
(indef.) plur. being this, that the angel men- 
tioned at the beginning of the verse is (apparently) 
not said to have come down from heaven, and it 
would therefore seem that he himself could not 
have gathered and bound the fallen Watchers. 
Even so, it would be something of 2 problem, who 
“they ” could have been in this case. 

The source of the difficulty is the same which 
was discovered in 46: 4 (see above), the possibility 
of confusing various idiomatic uses of the verb 
ntal. The Greek translator chose to read yattél 
(present tense in vivid narration, as so often in the 
Aram. of Daniel), “he cast,” but he should have 
chosen yittol, “he departed, came down.” With 
this change in the pronunciation, everything is in 
perfect order. 

90:38. They all (the animals seen in the vision) 
“were transformed, and they all became white 
cattle; and the foremost among them became the 
word(!), and that word became a great animal, 
and had great black horns on its head.” 

The “ great animal ” is rightly recognized on all 
hands as the wild-ox, famous in Hebrew legend; 
see Deut. 33:17. The only language in which 
wild-ox and word can be confused is the Aramaic, 
and here the confusion is not difficult, the eye of 
the scribe or translator seeing N7°, when the 
word actually written was S°S". 

The current interpretation of this passage, vss. 
37 and 38, is far from satisfactory, however. The 
white bull with great horns is the Davidic Messiah, 
as all agree. All the beasts and birds fear and 
adore him. The transformation of all these living 
creatures into a single herd of white cattle is most 
fitting; they now seem to belong to him and to 
partake of his nature as never before. 


An accompanying transformation of the Messiah, 
however, is senseless and most disconcerting. If 
ever stability was demanded, it is in the form of 
the One whom all had adored. The text, however, 
does not say that the Messiah was changed (the 
universally accepted view), it says that “ the fore- 
most among them (the white herd) was the wild- 
ox, and it became a great beast, and on its head 
were great black horns.” This is not the white 
bull, but a different creature. The text continues: 
“and the Lord of the Sheep rejoiced over them 
and over the cattle.” Two questions arise: (1) 
Had the Lord of the Sheep an especial preference 
for black horns? If not, why are they mentioned? 
(2) Who are referred to in the words “over 
them”? The footnote in Flemming’s Ethiopic 
text, after remarking that all mss. have the plural 
suffix, expresses surprise since “one would have 
expected the singular number.” Charles in his 
latest translation ignores the Eth. and reads “ it” 
instead of “them.” But the text is right. 

Who, if not the Messiah ben David, can be 
meant in this symbol of the wild-ox? Let the 
Jewish rabbis answer. The passage Deut. 33:16 f., 
the source of this picture of the r¢ém, was held to 
be a prediction of the other Messiah, the son of 
Joseph, the one destined to lead the armies of 
Israel in the last days, but to fall in the defense 
of Jerusalem. “In the Midrash, on the strength 
of Deut. 33: 17, a pair of horns, with which he will 
‘ strike in all directions,’ is the emblem of Messiah 
ben Joseph ” (Jewish Encyclopedia, VIII, p. 512). 
Referring to the same verse, the Yalkut Shim‘oni 
says (ed. King, p. 92), “The ox is the warrior 
Messiah.” Stfré, on the words of Deut. 33:16, 
“ Let it come on the head (rdsh) of Joseph,” says, 
“He came first (b¢rdsh) in Egypt, and he will 
come ‘ first’ in Messianic times.” 

Dalman, Schiirer, and others have held that this 
passage in Deut., with it picture of the great horns 
of the wild-ox, was the chief source of the doctrine 
of the other Messiah. There are other important 
passages, however, as I hope to show elsewhere. 
When it is borne in mind that the doctrine was 
universally and firmly held, the conclusion seems 
certain that Enoch’s r¢ém with great black horns, 
destined to appear in the very last days, is the 
Messiah ben Joseph. 


CHAPTERS 91-108 


In nearly all of this concluding part of the book 
we have the great advantage of possessing a Greek 
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text to compare with the Ethiopic. This is the text 
of the Beatty papyri, mentioned above, edited by 
Professor Bonner. It begins at 97:6 and ends at 
107: 3. The Greek underlying the Ethiopic, as far 
as it can be recognized with certainty, is on the 
whole the better preserved of the two, but each 
text can successfully accuse its rival. 

Bonner points out in his critical notes many 
idioms foreign to Greek usage, and it is readily 
seen that these are either common Semitic or else 
definitely Aramaic. It is not necessary here to take 
account of the most of them, since their help is not 
needed for the present purpose. What is aimed at 
here, as in the preceding pages, is the clearing up 
of a few long-standing and serious difficulties in 
the text of Enoch at the same time with the demon- 
stration of the original Aramaic. 


97:9 (Bonner, p. 33). A notorious passage. 
The wealthy sinners are boasting of their riches: 
“We have stored up silver, and our granaries are 
full, and plentiful as water are the husbandmen( !) 
in our houses.” Thus the Ethiopic text. 

What is it that the rich have in their houses that 
is “as plentiful as water”? A passage only three 
verses farther on shows what the writer had in 
mind. In 98:2 there is a similar picture of arro- 
gance and shameless luxury. These plutocrats will 
have in abundance “silver and gold, purple and 
splendor, and food will be poured out * like water.” 
The Beatty Greek is interesting here. In 97:9 the 
reading “husbandmen” was rejected and dya6a 
substituted ad sensum, while the verse ends: xat 
ds tdwp éxxéxutar! In 98:2 the present reading is 
plainly corrupt: “They will have silver and gold 
for food,(!) and in their houses they will be 
poured out like water.” The original reading was 
probably this: écovra: 8& dpyvpiov Kai xpvoiov map’ 
avrois, kai Bpipara év ais oixiais airav ws tdwp 
€xxvOnoerat. 

The Aramaic word for “food” was so mis- 
written or misread in 97:9 that it was there 
rendered “husbandmen.” There can hardly be 
question either as the fact or as to the word em- 
ployed. S?58, wkla, “food,” was somehow made 
into S158, ikkara (understood as collective). 

99:9 (Bonner, p. 45). “ You and the lying 
works that you have made and fashioned from stone, 
together you shall perish” (éxi pds dzodciobe). 
Here is a strange idiom, otherwise unknown in 

The singular number of this verb is obviously the 


only correct reading, though the seven mss. which give it 
are of generally inferior quality. 


Greek. There is an equivalent phrase in the Ethi- 
opic text, where “in a moment” (Charles) ig 
perhaps not the best rendering. The Eth. adverb 
b¢me‘r, like the English “at once,” may mean 
either “ immediately ” or “ all together ” ; for clear 
cases of the latter meaning, see 2 Sam. 23:8, 1 
Chr. 11:11, Dan. 2:35 (these refs. in Dillmann’s 
Lex.), and 2 Esdras 3:46 (an especially fine 
example). 

In Aramaic this adverb, 7193, employs the fem. 
(the Aram. neuter) of the numeral “one.” The 
usual LXX rendering of the Heb. “ at once” is 
éxi 76 aird (some thirty times), and the familiar 
phrase appears in this Grk. text of Enoch, in 
100:2. But when in the present passage we find 
éri juas, it is evident that the translator this time 
found it convenient to render the Aram. fem. 
numeral. 

Bonner aptly compares dard mas, “ at once,” in 
Luke 14:18, which is an excellent parallel, one of 
Luke’s characteristically literal translations, ren- 
dering min hdd, another and equally common 
form of the same idiom. 


100: 7 (Bonner, p. 51). A passage which trou- 
bled the ancient interpreters as well as the modern. 
“Woe to you, sinners, when you afflict the right- 
eous, on the day of strong anguish, and keep them 
in fire.”(!) “ Keep,” dvAdénre, is the reading of 
the papyrus; and it is supported by the old and 
important Berlin ms. of the Eth. version, desig- 
nated as q in Charles’ edition of the text. All the 
other Eth. mss. read “burn,” obviously emenda- 
tion ad sensum ; perhaps originally a Greek conjec- 
ture, dAdénre, see Bonner’s note. 

The sinners did not burn the righteous in fire; 
they insulted and harassed them, as is repeatedly 
said in 98:13, 14; 103:4, 9-15; 104:3. The 
righteous men generally died a natural death, even 
as the sinners (102:7). The true Greek reading 
is @vAdénre, and the origin of it is evident. The 
Aram. text of the clause was the following: 71707) 
NNOW SD 71777, “and you store up mischief (Distd) 
for them ” (the same idiom that appears in Gen. 
27:41, Onk.) The Greek translator naturally took 
711? to be the direct object, and therefore rendered 
as above: “and you keep them in fire (b°issatha).” 
(The Greek rendering of the verb n*tar would 
naturally be ¢vAdooew, see my Documents of the 
Primitive Church, p. 146.) 

The text of the passage is not yet completely in 
order, however. Charles is right, against all wit- 
nesses, in transposing the clause “on the day of 
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strong anguish.” The day referred to is that of 
the final judgment, as is plain from the context as 
well as from the comparison of 98:10 (“day of 
destruction,” ... “ day of greater anguish”). Any 
scribe would know better than to let the wicked 
burn the righteous in fire on the Day of Judgment ; 
hence the transposition. The whole sentence must 
be read : “ Woe to you, sinners, on the day of strong 
anguish ; you who afflict the righteous and store up 
evil for them.” 

This is a capital example of two readings of the 
same text. The two words confused are the same 
as in the more amusing mistranslation in Mark 
9: 49. 

102: 3 (Bonner, p. 59). Another picture of the 
day of judgment; a passage which has been gen- 
erally misunderstood. The Ethiopic, which has 
the true text, reads: “And all the angels will 
finish their tasks and seek to hide themselves from 
the presence of the Great Glory; and the children 
of the earth will tremble and quake.” 

The best parallel is 1:5, as here emended; see 
the restored text, above. There also the Watchers 
“seek” their hiding places, and these dadxpvda 
are mentioned also in 100: 4. The picture is clear 
and consistent in the three passages, but the sad 
misunderstanding of the text of 1: 5 has obscured 
the principal feature. Charles at first (Book of 
Enoch) rendered: “ The angels will execute their 
commands,” but in Pseudep. he conjectured 
“kings” in place of “angels,” and felt unable to 
explain the rest of the clause. Beer translated the 
verb in the same way, and then cut quite loose 
from the Ethiopic, making “the children of the 
earth ” seek to hide themselves, etc. Flemming 
translates correctly, except that his “ vollbringen ” 
probably means “ fulfill.” 

The Eth. verb y*fésemi means here, as often, 
finish, not execute. (The verb in the original text 
was probably the imperf. plur. of sési.) The angels 
are represented as quitting their posts, as the old 
order is done away, and scattering in consternation. 
Comparison of this passage with 1:5 (not for- 
getting also 100: 4) makes it quite certain that our 
papyrus Greek has lost just one line, namely be- 
tween lines 11 and 12 on page 59. We may, with 
some confidence, insert the clause (which Eth. 
translates) : {yrotvres KpuBnva ard Tov peyadoddgov. 
On this last word, which seems probable here (per- 
haps also in 104:1), see Bonner’s note. Another 
passage in which the Greek has accidentally dropped 
a line of the text is the one which here follows. 


104: 3-5 (Bonner, p. 71). Both texts, the Greek 
and the Ethiopic, are in disorder and incomprehen- 
sible as they stand. The Eth. version is the longer 
of the two, and vs. 4, wanting in the papyrus, must 
have been a part of the original Greek translation. 
On the contrary it is evident that the senseless 
question which in Eth. begins vs. 5, “ What have 
you (then) to do?” was composed and inserted in 
order to bridge a manifest gap. In both texts, 
words originally addressed to the wicked have been 
transferred to the righteous, with painful result. 
The translators of the Eth. text all render, in vs. 
5, “ The eternal judgment will be far from you for 
all the generations of the world,” a saying which is 
neither good doctrine nor acceptable syntax. “ Far 
from” is neither expressed in the Eth. nor per- 
missible as a rendering. Moreover, xpious é& ipov 
means (in translation Greek) “judgment upon 
you,” as Bonner has seen. 

There is still other confusion. At the end of 
line 21 tyiv should of course be airois. It is the 
everlasting confusion of Aram. I‘hén, “to them,” 
with l*kdn, “to you”; a page could be filled with 
examples, see my Documents, p. 147. Again, “ You 
will not need to hide yourselves ” is mere nonsense, 
and so also is “you will not be found as the 
wicked.” The former was not in the original at 
all, and the latter is the result of slight corruption 
in the Greek. Finally, an important phrase which 
must have been present in the Greek translation 
has fallen out by accident. I would suggest that 
the original text (but omitting vs. 4) might have 
been translated somewhat as follows: 

Kal ) Kpavy) tov axov- 

20 cOyoerar, Kai 7 Kpiows tpov qv Kpalere 

[rounOyoerar éx Tov Kupievdvtov ipas, | 
Kai daveita éf’ doa ovdAaByoera adrois 
rept THS OXriWews tpov, Kal x mavTwv 
doris peteaxev Tov Bralopevwv Kal 
katecOovrwv twas. Ta Kaka ev TH HMe- 

25 pa ths Kploews THs peydAns ov py €v- 

pyre. tpeis of dudprwro oxvdAncecbe Kat 
plows aimvwos é€ tyov Eorar eis mavras 
Tas ‘yeveds TOV alwvor. 


In fact, in line 21 ipiv was written instead of airois 
(see above), and in line 26 ipeis was immediately 
(and very naturally) supplanted by os. “The 
rulers,” etc., in Eth. vs. 3 was a necessary conjec- 
ture because of the two classes of persecutors im- 
plied in its defective text; cf. also 103:12. The 
supposed Greek, differing but very slightly from 
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the papyrus, can at least account for all the fea- 
tures of both texts. 

106: 13 (Bonner, p. 81). This case is interest- 
ing in more than one way. The word which was 
misread or mistranslated is in the discourse of 
Enoch in which he warns his son Methuselah of 
the approaching deluge. First of all, he tells how 
the world became corrupt. According to the Greek, 
Enoch said : “ In the generation of Jared my father 
they transgressed the word of the Lord dzé ris 
Siabrjxns tov ovpavov. And, behold, they sin and 
transgress the custom, and have to do with women 
and sin with them, and some of them they married 
(xai éynuav e€ aidrav),” etc. 

There is serious trouble here. In the first place, 
the translation Greek is unacceptable. Bonner 
remarks that in LXX zapéByoav is used both with 
direct object and also with a preposition and gen- 
itive (as shown above); but he did not observe 
that in the latter construction another Hebrew verb 
is employed, one that could never have a direct 
object. Again, if it should be thought possible to 
render: “some-of (dé, the Semitic idiom) the 
covenant of heaven transgressed the word of the 
Lord,” the sentence is meaningless. Further, what 
can “the covenant of heaven” mean at all in 
Enoch’s discourse? Jared’s generation had no 
covenant, and we have no knowledge of any other 
existing at that time. Finally, the objection which 
is most obvious and serious: Who are the trans- 
gressors intended here? The men of Jared’s day 
did not transgress the word of God and break the 
law of heaven by having to do with women and 
even marrying some of them! We happen to know 
that the sinners were angels; but this must be 
stated clearly, it could not possibly be omitted here. 
The Ethiopic translator used a figurative term 
(though the scribe of one ms. wrote “ angels”) : 
“some of the heights * of heaven transgressed,” etc. 








3 Two adjectives derived from the root of this word are 
occasionally used to designate angels (“ exalted ones ”’) ; 
hence any reader of that day would have found the word 
permissible. 


The reason why the Greek translator blundered 
is not difficult to see. “ Transgressed the cove- 
nant” is a very familiar phrase (cf. also 99: 2), 
and he who had just written down the verb thought 
that he saw before him the words 8°DW ND*p yn, 
“of the covenant (q°yamda) of heaven,” and this 
he rendered exactly. What was actually written 
was NWT NP 7, “some of the ministers 
(qdimayya) of heaven,” éx trav Aecroupyéav Tod odpavoi, 
The best parallel to the use of the word in this 
passage is in Dan. 7:16, where the “ ministers” 
(Peshitta, m*samm*sané) are angels. On the usage, 
“stand ” = “stand on duty, serve,” see also my 
Documents, p. 222. 


There are other troublesome passages in the 
Book of Enoch which might have been included in 
the foregoing examination, but the present purpose 
is perhaps sufficiently accomplished without illus- 
trating at greater length. The examples here 
chosen and discussed are passages of notorious 
difficulty, the despair of all commentators, and 
in each case the original text, yielding perfect 
sense, has been restored. In one case, moreover, 
the passage 90:38, which appears to deal not 
merely with one Messiah but with two, a Jewish 
doctrine of importance which has been unduly 
neglected is touched upon. 

The recognition of Enoch as a document of 
Jewish Aramaic is a gain of great significance. It 
has too long been taken for granted, without ade- 
quate examination, that the Jewish extra-canon- 
ical writings now surviving in Greek translation 
were one and all composed in Hebrew. The fact, 
as can easily be shown, is that the most of them, 
including such works as Jubilees and the principal 
apocalypses, were published in Aramaic. Con- 
cerning the few books (prose texts) which are 
known to have been written in Hebrew it is also 
known that they all were eventually rendered, for 
wider use, into Aramaic; which, since at least the 
fourth century B.c., had been the chief literary 
language of the Jewish people. 
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TWO GANDHARAN TEMPLES AND THEIR NEAR EASTERN SOURCES 


HERWIN SCHAEFER 
New York City 


[An investigation of the sources of two tem- 
ples excavated in the region of Gandhira. Both 
temples had been called Greek because of some 
Greek features, but the author has found that 
the types of both buildings go back to Syria 
and Egypt rather than Greece.] 


IN THE course of the excavations in the region 
of Gandhara in northwest India two temples were 
found which are of particular interest because they 
bear evidence of the cultural intercourse between 
the Near East and India. I have attempted to 
trace the origins of these two structures and to find 
how these forms came to India. 

From the fifth century B. C. on, a process of 
Hellenization of the old architecture of the Near 
East began, which reached its culmination in the 
era of Alexander. In all parts of the Near East 
the ancient forms were modified by those of the 
Greeks, the architectural form as a whole as well 
as the forms of decoration. However, in many 
cases these alien motifs were merely outward 
appearance and the ancient native forms were 
maintained under the new cover. What is most 
important is that the plans were very often not 
Greek at all but had definite affinities to ancient 
Near Eastern types. 

The two buildings which I have undertaken to 
examine were of this hybrid character and had 
come to India from the West with which it was 
in closest contact. 

There is first the ‘Greek’ temple at Jandial? 
(Plate 1). As Marshall says, its resemblance to 
the classical temples of Greece is ‘striking.’ The 
building faces south and has at its main entrance 
two Ionic columns between the front parts of an 
enclosing wall, thus forming a so-called hilani 
fagade. Beyond the vestibule is another pair of 
Ionic columns in antis. Through them one enters 
the pronaos and then through a doorway one 
reaches the naos. At the back of the temple there 
1s a small chamber connected with a staircase. 
This back chamber corresponds to the Greek 
opisthodomos ; however, in this case it is not con- 





* Sir John Marshall, Excavations at Taxila, Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Annual Report 1912-13, Part 
2. 35-39 (Calcutta, 1916). 
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nected with the naos, but is separated from it by 
a solid mass of masonry. The usual Greek temple 
of this type is surrounded by a peristyle, whereas 
this building at Jandial is surrounded by a wall 
which is pierced at frequent intervals by large 
windows. One may conclude that this was a cov- 
ered passageway which surrounded the temple. 

From its structural and decorative details the 
building has been dated by Marshall in the Scytho- 
Parthian period, an hypothesis which seems gen- 
erally accepted. It was therefore built in a time 
when the area had already been repeatedly pene- 
trated from the West: by Persia, by Alexander, 
and by his successors, and had indeed been of a 
political unit with the territories to the West. 
This naturally accounts for the Greek features of 
the temple which are found on buildings during 
this time in the entire Near East. 

It appears then that we have here in northwest 
India a building with a number of Greek features, 
but also some which do not allow us to call this 
an ordinary Greek peripteral temple. It had the 
Greek idea of the cella, divided into pronaos and 
naos, and Jonic bases and capitals. However, it 
was surrounded by a roofed corridor which con- 
cealed its Greek cella and gave no indication of 
its structure. Moreover, the front was not Greek 
but a so-called hilani facade. 

The problem then is not so much to examine 
the isolated Greek aspects of this temple as their 
occurrence with forms which point to other sources. 

The building at Jandial has been called ‘the 
Iranian Temple of Taxila,’ and the roofed passage- 
way spoken of as ‘the Iranian idea of isolating 
the cella by a corridor that separates it definitely 
from the outer world.’? Indeed it is not very diffi- 
cult to find plans of buildings in Iran which com- 
pel one to consider them in the examination of 
these peculiarities in the otherwise Greek temple 
in northwest India. Taking first the covered pas- 
sage which surrounds the sanctuary, one may find 
it in a type of temple which Herzfeld discovered 


2Ugo Monneret de Villard, The Iranian Temple of 
Taxila, A Survey of Persian Art, 1.445 (New York, 
1938). 











in Kih-i-Khwaja. It is a square room surrounded 
on all four sides by a roofed passage. He remarks 
that this type was formerly unknown, but that he 
has discovered about a dozen in Iran in the ten 
years following his first discovery of the type.® 
Precisely the same arrangement was used in an 
addition to the principal palace at Hatra, again a 
temple with a central sanctuary and a roofed pas- 
sage on all four sides. But not only was this 
temple plan used in Iran in the Parthian period 
but even earlier under the Achaemenids. There 
exists on the Acropolis of Susa a building which 
is of this type and is attributed to the fourth 
century B.C. I shall discuss this building, the 
so-called 'Ayadana, at greater length further on. 
(Plate 2.) 

The same feature has been found in temples of 
Nabataean Syria: the temples of Ba‘al Shamin 
(Plate 3) and of Dishara at Si* which were built 
between 33 and 13 B.C., and the sanctuary at 
Sahr of the first century A. D.° These three ex- 
amples show a striking similarity to the plan of 
the Ayadana at Susa. There are two possible 
explanations for the appearance of this type in two 
different areas: either both are derived from Syria, 
or the origin of the Nabataean temples was in 
Persia. Oscar Reuther suggests that this type was 
‘probably ultimately of Iranian origin.’ ® Oelmann 
has discussed this and favors the possibility that 
both the Nabataean and Persian buildings had 
their common origin in the ancient Syrian archi- 
tecture, which in turn, he claims, had its origin 
in Egypt.? A common source in the ancient archi- 
tecture of Syria becomes more likely when the 
other important feature of the Indian temples, 
the hilani front, is considered in connection with 
the temple at Taxila. 

A building of the Parthian period at Warka 
shows what seems like a synthesis of a peristyle 
and a surrounding wall. It is a temple of the 
Roman provincial type and is of itself of little 
interest here. What makes it important is a row 
of columns which apparently were to surround the 


*Ernst E. Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran, 
66 (London, 1935). 

*A Survey of Persian Art, 1.430. Figure 103. 

® Howard C. Butler, Syria, Division 2: Architecture; 
Section A: Southern Syria, 374-90, Figures 325 and 335; 
441-43, Figure 387 (Leyden, 1907). 

® Oscar Reuther, Parthian Architecture, A Survey of 
Persian Art, 1.439 (New York, 1938). 

* Franz Oelmann, Persische Tempel, Archaeologischer 
Anzeiger 36. 273-88 (1921). 
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building but were completed only along the front 
of the temple. From the plan one would at first 
glance call this a peripteros; however, these col- 
umns were connected by arches which came down 
to the edges of the Ionic bases of the columns, 
Heinrich states: ‘Das Bauwerk glich also mehr 
einer von Bogen durchbrochenen Wand als einer 
Saulenreihe.’* Such a walled peristyle was used 
in the Parthian palace at Assur® and again in 
Nabataean Syria at ‘Arak Il-Emir in a building 
of the second century B.C., called the Kasr Il- 
‘Abd. This is a solid walled structure with a series 
of engaged columns inside, thus giving the im- 
pression of a peristyle to one within the temple.’ 
(Plate 4.) 

In Egypt during this time under the Ptolemies 
and also later under the Romans a type of temple 
was built which corresponds to those used in Syria. 
Both the Temple at Edfu*! (Plate 5), and that 
at Dendhera’? have a peristyle surrounding the 
sanctuary, but the columns are connected by a 
wall in the lower part, thus enclosing the cella 
rather than leaving the open freedom of a true 
peristyle. This arrangement goes back in Egypt 
at least to the Middle Kingdom when Senusret I 
of the 12th Dynasty built a small temple at Karnak 
which shows the same features.'* During the New 
Kingdom Amenhotep III built a temple at Ele- 
phantine which also corresponds to the later 
buildings.** The existence of these structures in 
Egypt and Syria so similar to the one under dis- 
cussion in northwest India is certainly noteworthy 
and must be borne in mind. 

The covered passage surrounding the temple at 
Jandial is a feature which connects it closely with 
the second building under discussion, namely the 
temple at Taxila (Plate 6), which was found by 


®Ernst Heinrich, Sechster vorliufiger Bericht iiber 
die von der deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft in Uruk- 
Warka unternommenen Ausgrabungen, Abhandlungen 
der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phi- 
losophisch-historische Klasse 34, Plate 12 (Berlin, 1935). 

®W. Andrae and H. Lenzen, Die Partherstadt Assur, 
WVDOG, vol. 57, Figure 34 (1933). 

10 Howard C. Butler, Syria, Division 2: Architecture; 
Section A: Southern Syria, Plate 3 (Leyden, 1907). 

11 Description de V Egypte, 1. 5. 31-36 (Paris, 1809-28). 

12 Karl Baldwin Smith, Egyptian Architecture, Plate 
43. Figure 6 (New York, 1938). 

18 Henri Chevrier, A Monumental Work of Restoration 
at Karnak, The Illustrated London News, June 4, 1938, 
pp. 998-99. 

14 Description de V Egypte, 1.8. 4-11. Plate 35. (Paris, 
1809-28). 
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Cunningham in 1872-73.*° It was dated by him 
with the help of coins found under the foundation 
in the period of Azes between 58 B.C. and 19 A. D. 
A terrace surrounded the entire building here and 
Cunningham believes that this terrace ‘must have 
been a roofed cloister or colonnade.’ The fact that 
both buildings have this feature in common, which 
is so distinctive and used in the two otherwise 
entirely divergent structures, shows its importance 
in determining their origin. 

In Cunningham’s Report the structure is called 
‘a Buddhist temple of the Ionic order of archi- 
tecture.’ However, the Ionic order of architecture 
is not the distinguishing feature of this building. 
One enters it from the east through a portico with 
a small room on each side. The walls of these 
rooms flanked two Ionic pillars in the front; two 
more Ionic pillars supported the portico inside. 
The sanctum of the temple was entered through 
a wide doorway in the center of the broad side of 
the room. In this inner room there were again 
two Ionic columns which ‘most probably sup- 
ported a gorgeous canopy over the principal figure 
of the Buddha, which would have been placed 
against the middle of the back wall’ in the opinion 
of Cunningham.’® However, it seems to me im- 
possible to be sure of the exact function of any of 
the pillars in this building. I doubt particularly 
the use of the inner columns as a support for a 
canopy in view of their size. 

It will be observed that neither the plan nor the 
elevation of this temple have anything in common 
with a Greek temple except the columns of the 
Ionic order. It was a compact rectangular struc- 
ture with its front on the broad side of the build- 
ing, with a portico through which one entered the 
broad room cella. The question of the origin of 
this building centers on the surrounding corridor 
which has been discussed above, and on the porch- 
like front which is flanked by two rooms or towers 
and has been called an hilani front. Whereas this 
form of the front seemed almost accidental in 
Jandial, it is most essential here. 

Puchstein was the first to discuss and define the 
type of the hilani. He derives the term from the 
Assyrian sources of the eighth and ninth centuries 
B.C., namely the Annals of the Assyrian kings 
who mention in their building-inscriptions certain 





*® Alexander Cunningham, Archaeological Report 1872- 
1873, Archaeological Survey of India, 5. 69-72 (Calcutta, 
1875). 

*° Pid. 71. 


structures which they adopted from the Hittites 
in the West where these buildings were called 
‘hilani.’ Puchstein interprets the word as referring 
to a portico flanked by two rooms.’7 Koldewey is, 
on the whole, of the same opinion; however, he 
adds as a universal feature of the type ‘die Quer- 
lage des méglichst offenen Vorraums und dieselbe 
Lage des dahinterliegenden Hauptraumes zur Ein- 
gangsrichtung.’** Both Puchstein and Koldewey 
have thus affixed the term ‘hilani’ to a certain 
type of building and in that sense it has ever since 
remained a technical term with which we work, 
but which may not at all correspond to the ‘ hilani’ 
of the Assyrian literary sources, for the interpre- 
tation of the term as suggested by Puchstein and 
Koldewey has by no means been universally ac- 
cepted. After a careful philological consideration 
of all literary references Weidhaas has recently 
come to the following conclusion: ‘ Er [the hilant] 
bestand aus nichts weiter, als aus einer Reihe von 
Saulen (es konnte iibrigens auch ... nur eine 
durch eine einzige Saule gehalftete Maueroeffnung 
sein). Uber diese war eine Traegerkonstruktion 
gelegt ... und diese trug wieder ein Schirmdach, 
so dass sich das Bild einer Vorlaube ergab.’ 1° 

Until rather recently the hilani at Sendjirli 
have been considered the oldest, and Syria the 
center of their origin. Wachtsmuth was still able 
to say: ‘Solange es der Wissenschaft versagt 
bleibt, altere Vorbilder dem Sendschirlier Bit- 
Chilani entgegenzuhalten, muss dieser Gebaude- 
typus aus Sendschirli als “ Urform” bezeichnet 
werden.’ *° At Sendjirli (Plate 7) there are three 
structures which may be called orthodox hilani, 
namely H 1, 2, and 3. All these buildings were 
constructed at the end of the ninth and during 
the eighth century B.C. As has been said, these 
were considered until recently the oldest known 
examples of the hilani type. However, recent finds 
of earlier dates may well be examined in this 
connection. 

At Megiddo the so-called Eastern Temple was 
found in Stratum 9, which was begun about 1500 





170. Puchstein, Die Siule in der Assyrischen Archi- 
tektur, Jahrbuch des Archdologischen Instituts, 7. 1-24. 
(1892). 

18R. Koldewey, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli II, Mit- 
teilungen aus den Orientalischen Sammlungen, 12.186 
(1898). 

19 Hermann Weidhaas, Der bit hilani, Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, Neue Folge 11. 130 (1939). 

20°F, Wachtsmuth, Der Raum 1.76 (Marburg, 1929). 
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B.C., and is no doubt an hilani. Gordon Loud 
describes it as follows: ‘It consists of but a single 
chamber, its broad entrance flanked by gate rooms 
or general chambers, between which two columns 
supported the roof of the entrance portico.’ * 

On the same site in the lower Stratum 15 of 
about 1950 to 1850 B.C. a group of buildings was 
found which deserve mention.** They at once sug- 
gest the Greek megaron with columns in antis. 
However, if we disregard the strict in antis con- 
struction of the facade it appears that all of the 
three buildings consisted of a broad type room 
preceded by a porch, rather than the long type 
room of a Greek megaron. Furthermore there is 
no central hearth which is usually present in a 
Greek megaron. In two of the three instances a 
small side room opens off the main room, a feature 
so typical at Sendjirli. 

At Tell Atchana a palace complex was found 
which dates from the 16th century B.C.** The 
entrance to the palace is again a clear hilam con- 
struction with two pillars and flanking walls, and 
the palace rooms beyond here also are of the broad 
type. 

A huge temple with an unmistakable hilani plan 
was found at Tell Halaf.2* In approaching the 
temple one faced a long facade with an opening 
in which three large statues stood on lion bases 
and carried the lintel as caryatides. This opening 
was flanked by walls of the building on each side, 
the whole facade having a tower at each end, thus 
justifying Oppenheim’s claim: ‘ Nirgendwo ist 
der Durchgang an der Vorderfassade des Hilani 
derartig monumental gestaltet wie auf dem Tell 
Halaf.’*° Through this entrance one reached a 
shallow broad room, a vestibule, and through a 
further door in the opposite wall, the main hall, 
also of the broad type. Oppenheim has dated this 
building in the 12th century B.C., which would 
give it a place between the early hilani of Megiddo 
and Tell Atchana and those of the later period 
beginning in the 9th century B.C. which period 
Wachtsmuth has called the ‘ Bluetezeit’ of the 


21 Gordon Loud, News from Armageddon; Discoveries 
at Megiddo, The Illustrated London News, June 20, 1936, 
p. 1108. 

22Gordon Loud, News from Armageddon, The Ilus- 
trated London News, November 25, 1939, pp. 794-95. 

28 Sir Leonard Woolley, Excavations at Tal Atchana, 
The Antiquaries Journal, 18. 1-28 (1938); 19.1-37. Plate 
3 (1939). 

*4Max Freiherr von Oppenheim, Der Tell Halaf, 82 
(Leipzig, 1931). 

25 Ibid. 75. 


hilani. However, recent studies have placed Tell 
Halaf in the 9th or even 8th century B.C. which 
would give it a place in the ‘ Bluetezeit’ and would 
make its fully developed and grandiose form more 
plausible.”® 

These examples are not only important in trac- 
ing back the hilant in Syria to a considerably 
earlier date, but also serve to support the view of 
some scholars of an ultimate Egyptian connection 
if not a direct origin of this type of building. 
Oelmann believes that the type of the hilani was 
taken from the Egyptian entrance halls to the 
royal funerary temples as they were built even in 
the Old Kingdom. He mentions that of Sahu-re 
and that of Ne-user-re, which are both broad rooms 
opening toward the front in a portico which is 
flanked by wallspaces.27 However, in these cases 
what seems to be an hilani is a part of a clearly 
conceived unit of a larger complex which has no 
relation to the Syrian hilani since it grew out of 
different needs and served a purpose quite dif- 
ferent from that of the Syrian structures. 

In regard to the question of the Egyptian origin 
of the hilant Weidhaas comes to the following 
conclusion, which I believe is the best that can be 
drawn in view of the evidence that we have: 


‘Wofern es iiberhaupt eine Beziehung des BH 
[hilani] zu diesem igyptischen Viertelperistyl 
geben sollte, kénnte es nur die sein, dass das fer- 
tige Vorbild aus Agypten die Entwicklung der 
primitiven Vorlaube zum monumentalen BH 
[hilant] enthemmt und beschleunigt hat, ohne 
aber seiner kuenstlerischen Entwicklung irgend 
eine Richtung geben zu kénnen. Agypten vertritt 
also bestenfalls Paten-, nicht Vaterstelle bei diesem 
baukuenstlerischen Erzeugnis.’ *® 


Scholars agree that the Assyrian kings referred 
to something having at least some of the elements 
of what has been discussed here under the term 
‘hilani.? If we may assume that they did, then 
the hilani did spread from Syria toward the East 
into Assyria about the time of the palace of 
Sendjirli. Of this same period a number of other 
hilani have come to light, namely that of Sakje- 
Geuzi,2° and the so-called ‘ Batiment aux Ivoires’ 


2° Raymond A. Bowman, The ‘Kapara’ Aramaic In- 
scription, AJSL, vol. 58 (1941). 

27Franz Oelmann, Hilani und Liwanhaus, Bonner 
Jahrbiicher, 127.194 (1922). 

28 Hermann Weidhaas, Der bit bilani, Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, Neue Folge 11.157 (1939). 

2° John Garstang, Excavations at Sakje-Geuzi, in 
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at Arslan-Tash,°° both of which may perhaps be 
called proto-hilani, because they have only one 
pillar supporting the plinth over the entrance. 
At Tell Tainat, however, an hilani palace of im- 
pressive dimensions has been found.** (Plate 8.) 
It was a rectangular building with a fagade on 
the long side of a colonnade flanked by a solid 
wall. One entered through the colonnade into an 
open porch beyond which was the main room of 
the broad type, surrounded by smaller rooms on 
all three sides. 

It is undoubtedly from such buildings as at 
Sendjirli, Sakje-Geuzi, Arslan-Tash, and Tell 
Tainat that the Assyrians copied their ‘ hilani’ 
buildings (always assuming that there is a corre- 
lation between the word and our definition). It 
is impossible to find a single building in any of 
the Assyrian ruins which could be said to have 
been copied from the buildings in Syria. The 
most one can say is that open porches with pillars 
were used, such as have been found recently at 
Khorsabad in Palace F.*? 

In Persia it is possible to follow the develop- 
ment of architecture through a period of about 
200 years, the period of the dominion of the 
Achaemenides. The first king of the dynasty Cyros 
(558-529) built his palaces at Pasargadae. They 
are the oldest monuments of Achaemenid-Persian 
architecture and in them the hilani was used, 
altered, however, from the original Syrian form. 
In all of the monuments so far considered, the 
main hall always consisted of one unit and was an 
oblong room. Here in Persia this idea is dropped 
in order to expand the hall by means of columns 
in the interior which take the place of the original 
wall. This process can be repeated as many times 
as desired, so that the hall bears the character of 
its composition, namely the rows of columns, and 
becomes a square room. This appears in Pasar- 
gadae and reaches its climax in the Hundred 
Column Hall at Persepolis. The two apadanas at 
Pasargadae consisted of large halls supported by 





North Syria, University of Liverpool Annals of Archae- 
ology and Anthropology, 1. 97-117 (1908); 5. 63-72 
(1912-13). Plate 3. 

* F. Thureau-Dangin et al., Arslan-Tash, 41. Plate at 
end of text volume. (Paris, 1931.) 

*“C. W. McEwan, The Syrian Expedition of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, AJA, 
41.8-16 (1937). 

*? Gordon Loud and Charles Altman, Khorsabad, vol. 
2, plate 75 and figure 2 (Chicago, 1938). 


two rows of four columns each.** On their long 
side they opened on to porticos supported by four 
columns and flanked by small square tower-like 
structures. The main halls also had a columned 
porch at each of the small ends. These side- 
porches had on one side the square towers of the 
front and on the other a wall, thus making the 
side facade half hilant and half in antis. How- 
ever, certainly it is not to be taken as such, but 
rather on the one hand an addition of hilanis, i.e., 
three hilant porches, and on the other a simplified 
and at the same time enlarged main hall. There 
are no longer small rooms at the sides and back 
of the main hall, but the plan is unified and put 
on a larger scale. Another striking feature in 
which this Persian version of the hilani differs is 
its strict symmetry. This remains characteristic 
in Persia whereas the plans in the West were 
almost without exception asymmetrical. 

The buildings at Persepolis demonstrate this. 
From the palace of Darius to the Hundred Column 
Hall they all retain the essential features as first 
demonstrated at Pasargadae. The only observable 
development lies in the growth of dimensions and 
the number of columns employed which reaches 
its culmination in the Hundred Column Hall. 
The side rooms and side porches have become 
insignificant and the structure is dominated by 
the enormous hall with its ten times ten columns 
and at its front the wide open porch with two 
rows of eight columns, bordered by the staircase 
towers which are rectangular here.** 

When this thoroughly established type of hilant, 
which undeniably does have the main features of 
the original Syrian buildings, is compared to the 
temple at Taxila, it becomes evident at once that 
the connection is certainly not very close, although 
geographically Persia is closest to Gandhara. The 
situation then seems at first rather puzzling, for 
the Taxila temple is an hilant building, and one 
would assume that the examples of the type in 
adjacent Persia would have been its direct source. 
However, the grandiose many-columned halls with 
their wide open porches can not be responsible for 
the small compact building with its few columns 
and one-unit rooms of oblong character which we 
find at Taxila. (Plate 6.) 

The first link in the solution of this difficulty 
is at the site of Susa, where there is also, besides 


83 B. Herzfeld and F. Sarre, Iranische Felsreliefs, 182 
(Berlin, 1910). 

84 Erich F. Schmidt, The Treasury of Persepolis, figure 
5 (Chicago, 1939). 
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a palace which differs in no wise from those at 
Persepolis and Pasargadae, the so-called ayadana, 
which has been mentioned above.*® This building 
has the hilani front in its original Syrian sim- 
plicity, with two columns in the entrance porch 
and the main room as one unit; and, most striking 
for us, it also has the corridor which surrounds 
the sanctuary. I have pointed out above the rela- 
tion of this building to Nabataean Syria, and must 
emphasize this here again. It is possible that the 
hilani developed into a distinct Persian type when 
used in palace buildings, but that for a temple 
structure, such as the ayadana was, one looked to 
Syria and took from there the original form. For 
there can be no doubt that Syria was the center 
of the origin of this type in view of the very early 
finds of hilani in that territory. Such buildings 
as the temples of Ba‘al Shamin (Plate 3) and of 
Dishara at Si‘, and particularly that at Sahr are 
very closely connected with the ayadana at Susa. 
They have in common the sparing use of columns, 
the simplicity of plan, the relatively modest di- 
mensions in a form which corresponds very closely, 
and also the surrounding passageway. A glance at 
the plan (Plate 6) will show how much more 
closely the temple at Taxila is connected with 
these buildings than with the hilani interpreta- 
tions of the Persian palaces. Further it is impor- 
tant to note that there is a lapse of three or four 
centuries between the construction of the latter 
and that of the temple at Taxila.*® 

Thus the important features of the two Gan- 
dhiran temples which have been considered, the 
roofed corridor which surrounded the sanctuary 
and the hilani front, find their closest affinities in 
the architecture of Nabataean Syria, where there 
are monuments contemporary with the Gandharan 
buildings. In the same period Egyptian architects 
built structures with the enclosing corridor. The 
basic importance of these features is shown not 
only by their use in such divergent types as those 
of Jandial and Taxila, but also by their occurrence 


in such widely separated areas as Syria and Egypt, 


35 Supra 5, Plate 2. 

8° Marcel Dieulafoy, in his L’Acropole de Suse dates 
this building in the Achaemenian period, p. 391 (Paris, 
1893). Professor Neilson C. Debevoise of the Oriental 
Institute at the University of Chicago has pointed out 
to me that he would seriously call into question an 
Achaemenid dating of the so-called ayadana at Susa 
and that he feels that in the present state of our knowl- 
edge it would fit much better into the Parthian period, 
a contemporary of similar Nabataean structures. (Letter 
of January 22, 1942.) 


and India. It remains then to find evidence of a 
direct connection between northwest India, and 
Nabataean Syria and Egypt in the last century 
B. C., and this is furnished by the accounts of the 
trade between Rome and India during this time, 

Trade between Rome and India had increased 
steadily during the second and first centuries B. (., 
Rome being the recipient of spices, jewels, pearls, 
incense, and other costly wares from the East, 
while India received payment in coin. There were 
three main routes from the Mediterranean to 
India: the most northern went by the Black Sea, 
along the rivers through the Caucasus, across the 
Caspian, up the Oxus Valley and so through 
northern Bactria to India or China; the second 
route went from Syria straight across the desert 
to the Euphrates valley and across Persia; the 
third was by the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
In these last two centuries before Christ the Red 
Sea route became ever more popular because of 
several circumstances which made the use of the 
more northerly routes increasingly difficult: the 
breaking up of the Seleucid Empire brought 
anarchy to much of the territory through which 
the roads passed, which were made even more 
unsafe by the invasions of the Scythians from the 
north into Bactria, and the numerous customs 
dues on the overland routes, which were not 
encountered on the direct sea route. 

The place of Syria and Egypt in the trade with 
India was that of intermediaries for Rome. The 
Nabataeans had become wealthy in this transit 
trade with India even before Egypt and had estab- 
lished their capital of Petra as a great commercial 
center which rivalled Damascus, Palmyra, Antioch, 
and the other great cities further north. From 
Petra wares that had come from India went to 
Egypt and Rome via Gaza and the cities to the 
north; great roads connected the city with the 
Persian Gulf, with southern Arabia, where Arabia 
Eudaemon was the great clearing house of the 
East. Aila and Leuce Come were the ports on the 
Red Sea from which merchandise was carried on 
camelback to Petra over a road on which the cara- 
vans were so numerous that Strabo compared them 
with the continuous flow of an army.** A little 
later Pliny estimates that the trade with India 
and Arabia drained the Empire of a hundred 
million sesterces a year (about £1,087,500) ;* 





87 Strabo 16. 4. 23. 
38, H. Warmington, The Commerce between the 
Roman Empire and India, 274 (Cambridge, 1928). 
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and again he complains that India took from Rome 
fifty-five million sesterces yearly, while she gave 
in return merchandise which was sold for one 
hundred times its original cost through expenses 
incurred on the journey.*® 

Certainly the northern routes as well as Egypt 
had their share of the profits of this trade, but, 
as I have pointed out, there is evidence that Naba- 
taean Syria was in a particularly enviable position 
during the earlier period. So much of this traffic 
was conducted through its territories that it was 
always the rival in commerce to Alexandria in 
Egypt, which had also carried on trade with India 
through its ports of Myos Hormos, Berenice and 
Adulis whence merchandise was carried across the 
desert to the Nile. Under Augustus when Egypt 
had become an Imperial domain, or, as Rostovtzeff 
says, ‘the private property of Augustus,’ *° Rome 
did everything in its power to divert more trade 
from Syria to Egypt. Augustus cleared out the 
canals leading from the Red Sea to the Nile; he 
kept garrisons on the desert roads to insure their 
safety; and, above all, he levied a tax of 25 per 
cent on all goods that travelled through Syria in 
order to discourage that route and bring the trade 
to the cheaper Egyptian ports. Pliny writes that 
Roman dues were paid at Gaza on merchandise 
passing through the Nabataean territory and that 
the expenses of that route were enormous.*? This 
rivalry and the attempts of the Romans to divert 
the trade bear evidence to the importance of Naba- 
taean Syria as a trading agent at this time. 

Before Hippalos discovered the Monsoon winds 
in the first century A. D.** the journeys made by 
Syrian and Greek merchants were, of course, not 
made straight across the Indian Ocean but along 
the coasts of Arabia and southern Iran, and thus 
the merchants coming to India from the West 
naturally reached the northwest territory first and 
landed at the port of Barbaricon at the mouth of 


8° Plinius 12. 84. 

“9M. Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World, 
2.188 (Oxford, 1928). 

‘1 Plinius 12. 63-65. 

“KE. H. Warmington, The Commerce between the 
Roman Empire and India, 44-48 (Cambridge, 1928), 
dates Hippalos in the first century A.D., as does also 
W. H. Schoff, in his commentary to The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, 7-15 (New York, 1912); Walter Otto 
says he must have lived around 100 B.C., in his article 
on ‘ Hippalos,’ Paulys Real-Encyclopddie der Classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, 8. 1660-1661 (Stuttgart, 1913). 
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the Indus. Later on when they were able to make 
full use of the Monsoon winds they did sail directly 
to more southern ports along the Indian coast, 
such as Barygaza; but in the last two centuries 
before Christ commercial contact was maintained 
mainly through the region most easily accessible 
from the West, both by land and sea, namely 
Gandhara.** 

It appears then that in the last two centuries 
before Christ a considerable trade was carried on 
between India and Rome, but the regions that 
actually established the contact were Syria and 
Egypt. It was in this period of commercial contact 
between these regions and northwest India that 
temples of related forms were built in Syria, 
Egypt and Gandhara, and as these forms had been 
developed and established in Syria and Egypt for 
more than a millennium and a half it must be 
considered as certain that Nabataean Syria and 
Egypt were the ultimate and direct source for 
their occurrence in the temples at Jandial and 
Taxila in northwest India. Thus it is shown 
again that trade routes are not only highways for 
material goods, but also for cultural ideas. 
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“8 W. H. Schoff, in his commentary to Isidorus Chara- 
cenus’ Parthian Stations speaks of ‘the understanding 
between the Kushan Monarchy and the Nabataean 
Princes,’ p. 19 (Philadelphia, 1914). In his article ‘ The 
Origin of Decorative Stucco,’ AJA, 45. 52-53 (1941), 
Neilson C. Debevoise has pointed out that the origin of 
the Corinthian capital with human heads among the 
leaves is most likely Near Eastern. It is interesting to 
note that such capitals occur in the Nabataean temples 
at Sit: Butler, Syria, Div. 2, Sect. A, Plate 28, Illustra- 
tions 326, 336, 337; and also in Gandhara: Cunningham, 
Archaeological Report, Plates 48, 49, 50 (1875) ; Foucher, 
L’Art Greco-Bouddhique du Gandhara, vol. 1, figure 113 
(Paris, 1905). 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE ARABIC NAUTICAL VOCABULARY FROM 
AL“AQABAH, TRANSJORDAN 


Haroutp W. GLippEN 


THE REGION lying at the north end of the Gulf 
of ‘Aqabah has since the first millennium B. c. been 
a clearing-house for the wares of many nations. 
In Hellenistic times it ranked with Kiysma and 
Berenike as one of the three great northern termini 
of the Red Sea commerce,’ feeding the two great 
trade highways leading to Petra, Damascus and 
Gaza. It was in realization of these potentialities 
that Solomon founded his industrial and com- 
mercial settlement at Ezion-geber, and, with the 
help of Hiram’s Phoenician mariners, “ knowers of 
the sea,” built and despatched a fleet for trade 
with Ophir (I Kgs. 9: 26-8; II Chron. 8:18), 
bringing back products of African and Indian 
origin (I Kgs. 10:22). After Solomon, Jehosha- 
phat attempted to revive this commerce, but fol- 
lowing the débacle in which his fleet was wrecked 
(I Kgs. 22:49) the project was abandoned as 
impracticable, probably owing to Jehoshaphat’s un- 
willingness or inability to employ skilled Phoeni- 
cian shipwrights, sailors and navigators. 

Between the end of Jehoshaphat’s activities and 
the advent of the Hellenistic age there are no 
written records for the sea trade of Ezion-geber 
and its successor Elath. During most of this 
period the region was under the control of the 
Edomites, certainly not a seafaring people; these 
were succeeded probably by the Neo-Babylonians 
and then in the 5th century B.c. by the Achae- 
menids.* All during this period the Arab element 
in the population must have been continually on 
the increase; that these Arabs were Minaeans is 
indicated by the finding at Ezion-geber of pottery 
incised with Minaean characters.’ It is doubtful, 
however, judging from what the Greek writers say 
about the routing of later Minaean commerce 
(Strabo, Geog. 16.4.4, quoting Eratosthenes, ca. 
276-ca. 194 B. c.), whether much of this was carried 
on by sea. Classical authors are, in fact, unanimous 


1Epiphanius (ca. 315-403), Adv. Haer., Lib. II, tom. 
II, sect. 618, in Migne, Patrol. Graec., ser. 2, v. 42, cols. 
30-2. 

*N. Glueck in BASOR 79 (1940) 13. 

* Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan (New Haven 
1940) 105-8. 
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on the subject of the nautical ineptitude of the 
Arabs of the Hijaz coast. Strabo (16.4.23) reports 
that they had no skill at all in sea-fighting, though 
Agatharchides * says that the Nabataeans along the 
shores of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah were in the habit of 
ambushing shipwrecked sailors and attacking mer- 
chant shipping by means of rafts. The Alexandrian 
merchants who had opened these waters to trade 
were finally avenged by a fleet of Ptolemaic quad- 
Tiremes, whose crews ransacked the Nabataean 
settlements on the shores of the Gulf and punished 
the guilty parties, thus putting an end to this 
piracy for the time being. 

The conclusion we must draw from this is that 
what sea trade Aila enjoyed in Nabataean times 
must have been carried on principally by Greek 
and Roman merchants operating from Egypt, par- 
ticularly Alexandria. To these Aila, now the suc- 
cessor of Ezion-geber and situated on the shore 
about four kilometers further east,5 was known 
also as Berenike,® a name given earlier to at least 
two other towns on the Red Sea (Artemidorus in 
Strabo, 16.4.5,10). In the 5th and 6th century we 
have four references to the maritime commerce 
of Aila, still conducted apparently under Greek 
auspices. By this time, however, it had already 
suffered a marked decline, probably as a result 
of the disturbed condition of Arabia arising from 
the Himyarite-Abyssinian wars of the 4th century 
and the subsequent waning of the Himyarite 
power. In the days of Procopius (BP I. xix) Aila 
was still a point of departure for Roman vessels 
trading on the Red Sea. St. Jerome (Eusebius 


“Quoted by Diodorus Siculus, III 42; Artemidorus in 
Strabo, 16. 4. 18. 

* BASOR 79. 16. 

* Josephus applies this name to the old Ezion-geber, 
but cf. Glueck in note 5 above. Migne, in a note to the 
passage from Epiphanius quoted above in note 1, be- 
lieves that Josephus confused this with the Berenike 
on the Red Sea coast of Egypt, but in view of the fre- 
quency of other Red Sea towns renamed Berenike at this 
period, this criticism would hardly seem justified. 

** Theodoretus, Quaest., in Migne, Patrol. Graec., ser. 
2, v. 81, cols. 735-6. Theodoretus here confuses Elam 
with Aila. 
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Hieronymus, ca. 340-420)" describes Aila as a port 
where trade was carried on both with Egypt and 
with “India”; Antoninus Martyr ® speaks of the 
arrival at Aila of ships from “India” bearing 
cargoes of aromatics. However, in view of the 
freedom with which the ecclesiastical writers used 
the term “ India,” ® we are justified in asking our- 
selves whether it is not the Red Sea coast of Ethiopia 
which they meant, rather than India proper. That 
this was actually the case is suggested by Kosmas 
Indikopleustes,’° who in 525 visited “ Adoule,... 
the port of the Aksumites . . . much frequented 
by traders who come from Alexandria and the 
Aelanitic Gulf.” 

The advent of Muslim control over Aylah ** in 
the year 9 of the Hijrah (A. D. 630)** seems to be 
the death-knell of its maritime trade. Arabs of 
the Hijaz, newly converted to Islam, did not sud- 
denly develop a love for the sea. It is true that 
they successfully engaged in naval warfare with 
the Byzantines, but only in Egypt and Syria where 
there were Copts and Syrians to handle the ves- 
sels.1* In all the 550 years between the Muslim 
conquest and the Crusades, only al-Maqdisi (writ- 
ing in 985-6)** mentions Aylah in this connection, 
and then merely to say that it was “a port of 
Palestine.” 

New activity at Aylah was ushered in with the 
expansion of the Crusaders into Transjordan in 
the 12th century, since its strategic position at the 
crossroads of the pilgrim routes from Egypt and 
Syria to the Hijaz made it a tempting morsel for 
the adventurous Christians. In the year 566 (Dec. 
1170) Saladin, in order to drive out a band of 
knights who had barricaded themselves in the 
town’s fortress, set out from Cairo with a fleet of 
knock-down boats loaded on camels. Upon his 
arrival at the Gulf these were assembled and 
launched for the attack. The Christians were 
driven out and Saladin returned to Cairo at the 


7De situ et nom., ed. Migne in Patrol. Lat., v. 23, 
c. 907. 

® Perambulatio locorum sacrorum (ca. 570), Ch. 40. 

*See Wecker, art. “India” Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
encyc, 

** Christian Topography, tr. McCrindle (London 1897) 
vii 54, 

“This is the Arabic form of the name, which will 
henceforth be used. 

* al-Baladuri, Futih 59. 

**See Hitti, History of the Arabs, Ist ed., 165-8. 

* Ahsan al-Taqasim, ed. de Goeje 128-9. 


end of Jumada I of that year (1171).%° The same 
stratagem 1° was successfully reémployed by Renaud 
de Chatillon in his romantically conceived cam- 
paign to seize Mecca and conquer the Yaman.*’ In 
order to take the fortress of Aylah he had sections 
of boats constructed at al-Karak and transported 
on camelback to the Gulf, where they were put 
together and succeeded in effecting the reduction 
of the stronghold. But in the meantime, al-Malik 
al-‘Adil, governing Egypt for his brother Saladin, 
had been warned of the Frankish danger to the 
Muslim ships at Aylah and sent a fleet (apparently 
in the same manner as Saladin) under the com- 
mand of the chamberlain Husim al-Din Lu'lu’. 
The Egyptians fell upon the enemy “ like an eagle 
on its prey,” and thus ended for many centuries 
the Christian threat to the safety of the Red Sea. 

There follows a long interval during which we 
have no information about any shipping at Aylah. 
Its name in the meantime was changed to ‘Aqabat 
Aylah (the declevity of Aylah) and then shortened 
to al-‘Aqabah, as it is still called. When Eduard 
Riippel ?* was there in the early 19th century no 
boats of any kind were to be found. For fishing 
the local Arabs employed rafts of palm logs, thus 
being no better off than their Nabataean predeces- 
sors 2000 years earlier. With the capture of al- 
‘Aqabah by the British fleet and the Arab army in 
August, 1917, activity on the sea began again and 
has continued to a certain extent to the present 
day. Today there are only three types of boat to 
be found in the vicinity: the hari (pl. hawari), 
a canoe or rowboat, the falikah (pl. fala’ikah), a 
lateen-rigged craft resembling a ship’s lifeboat, but 
narrower in the beam and provided with a square 
stern ; it varies from about 16 to 20 feet in length 
and is very similar to the gatirah (pl. gata’ir), 
which differs only in being slightly larger and 


18 a]-Qadi al-Fadil (Mujir al-Din, a. p. 1135-200), 
quoted by al-Magqrizi, Hitat (ed. Cairo), III 233; ibn- 
al-Atir, al-Kamil, ed. Tornberg, XI 240; abu-al-Fida’, 
Muhtasar, in Rec. Hist. Crois., Hist. Or., I (Paris 1872) 
41. 

16 Alexander had similarly had boats built in Phoenicia 
and Cyprus, conveyed in sections to Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates, reassembled and sent downstream to Babylon, 
where they were to have been used in his projected con- 
quest of Arabia (Aristobulus in Strabo, Geog. 16. 1.11). 

17 a]-Maqrizi, loc. cit.; ibn-al-Atir in Rec. Hist. Crois., 
Hist. Or. I 658; abu-Simah in do., 230-1; abu-al-Fida’, 
op. cit. 51. 

18 Reisen in Nubien, Kordofan und dem petriischen 
Arabien (Frankfort a. M. 1829) 249. 
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having a somewhat higher stern. These are em- 
ployed almost entirely in local transportation from 
one side of the Gulf to the other and for fishing. 
Only once in the sixteen weeks the writer spent at 
al-‘Aqabah did a vessel appear from outside. This 
was a sambiig from al-Tir, some distance down the 
Sinai coast. She was an interesting craft with a 
sharp, overhanging prow, a high, square stern 
ornamented with carved and painted woodwork 
and a forward-raking mast. Unlike the falikah 
and the gatirah, this craft was decked over and 
carried a hemicylindrical cabin made of reeds 
slightly forward of midships. It is said that such 
a vessel will carry eighty tons or more. No boats 
are built locally; all are brought from Jaffa by 
truck, and a fully-rigged falikah costs 16 pounds 
Palestine laid down at al-‘Aqabah. These Jaffa- 
built boats are difficult to sail; the absence of a keel 
makes them heel dangerously in a strong wind, 
which the boatmen seldom try to remedy by shift- 
ing the cargo or the rock ballast they carry aboard. 
Furthermore, the lateen rig is not easy to tack 
with, and since there is no way of reefing the sail 
in a blow, broken masts and worse are not un- 
common. The local boatman have little skill as 
navigators, and as a rule simply coast along the 
shore where they can make a quick run for shelter 
should there arise one of the sudden wind storms 
which are common over the whole length of the 
Gulf of ‘Aqabah. 

The long association of al-‘Aqabah with the 
commerce of the Red Sea, even though greatly 
reduced for many centuries, has left its mark on 
the local speech. As the following comparative 
list shows, there is very little difference in the 
nautical terminology from al-‘Aqabah to Aden, and 
this has persisted in spite of the fact that the 
dominant cultural influences in al-‘Aqabah today 
are from Palestine and the north. 

The vocabulary here assembled was collected by 
the writer in al--Aqabah in the spring of 1940. A 
number of informants were interviewed and the 
results obtained from each checked against those 
from other sources so that there can be an assump- 
tion of reasonable accuracy. 


I. Terms for the various parts of a boat. 
1. wd» (briisa) ® ‘anchor’; 92 (Dozy, 
Supp.). Yaman: ¢s~3.», pl. olny » (JA 3 sér. 


1° The pronunciation indicated in these parentheses is 
the local one at al-‘Aqabah. 


XI [1841] 588-9); 92, pl. Clhesy (E. V. 
Stace, An English-Arabic Vocabulary [London 
1893]). Sogotri: bardsi,2° Shauri biris, which 
Bittner, Sh. Stud., corrects to biris and derives 
from mrisi (for merést), Ar. marasi, pl. of mirsah, 
as do Brockelmann, Grundriss I 227 for Tigré and 
Littmann, ZA XXI 81. Other forms of this word 
in Hess, ZA XXXI 31: Yam. barrisi, Hadrami 
brisi, pl. brésaét, Mehri brdsi, pl. bréusi (Jahn, 
Die Mehri-Sprache [Vienna 1902] 170). Land- 
berg, Gloss., gives the Hadr. form as barrisi and 
attributes a Hindu origin to it, as does Vollers 
in ZDMG L 651. Tigré: brussi << Ar. mirsa 
[mirsah] by change of labials (v. Beuermann and 
Merx, Glossar der Tigre-Sprache, 34), cf. Brockel- 
mann, loc. cit. Tigrifa: b?r’s (b’rsa?), [e.g. Ar. 
mirsah (Littmann, loc. cit.)], which Jahn (op. 
cit., 223) corrects to berds and derives from Ar. 
barisi. Somali: bardsi (Reinisch, Die Somali- 
Sprache, II [Vienna 1902]), barosin (HE. de 
Larajasse, Somali-English and English-Somali 
Dictionary [London 1897]). 

Brockelmann in the passage above quoted inti- 
mates that the Tigré form is derived from the Ar. 
marasi by the rule that in Tigré m > b immedi- 
ately before r. However, he was misled by lack of 
comparative material from other Red Sea dialects, 
where the form with b is universal. It is hard to 
believe that the b-form spread to them from Tigré, 
since that language has no special importance as a 
maritime tongue. It is much more reasonable to 
assume that the Tigré borrowed the b-form ready- 
made from some South Arabic dialect, possibly 
Yamani. The change m > 6b is explained through 
the difficulty of articulating a conjunct composed 
of two highly sonorous ‘ vocalic’ consonants in an 
initial position. 

2. orga (battis) ‘ gunwale.’? Not recorded in 
any other Arabic or non-Arabic dialect. Source 
unknown, but probably not Semitic. 


8. by (bdt) ‘boat, < Eng. boat. Iraq and 


Persian Gulf: o», pl. le, Morocco: hy (H. 
Kindermann, “ Schiff ” im Arabischen [Zwickau i. 
Sa. 1934] 13). Amharic: bd¢. The English 
origin seems most probable, but the possibility of 
a derivation from Hindi péti ‘ boat’ should not be 
overlooked. 


4, J83 (dagal) ‘mast’ (Kindermann, 28). 


20° Wolf Leslau, Lexique Sogofri (Paris 1938) 96. 
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Soq. dagal (Leslau). Mehri dagal (Jahn). Somali 
dahal (Larajasse, Reinisch). Tigré daggal (v. 
Beuermann and Merx, 53). All from Ar. dagal, 
from Aramaic? ** 


5. Obs (rabban) ‘helmsman.’ Sogq. rébehon, 
etc., Hadr. rabban (Leslau). First recorded in 
Arabic literature by ibn-Battiitah (II 163) in the 
14th century, as a word used by sailors plying 
between Sawakin and the Yaman. Probably bor- 
rowed from Aramaic (Fraenkel, Fremdworter) 
and ultimately from Akkadian (Hess in ZA 
XXXI 31). The presumed chain would be: Akk. 
* ribbanu > Aram. ribbén, (cf. Jew. Aram. rib- 
bon, ‘master’) > rebbana > rubbanad** > Ar. 
rubban. Cf. sukkan, below. The colloquial rabban 
may have arisen from association with rabb, ‘ lord.’ 


6. obs (daman) ‘sheet.? Yam.: dayyamdn 
(JA, loc. cit.). Dufari: dimdn (pl. diyamin) 
(Rhodokanakis, Der Vulgirarabische Dialekt in 
Dofar, II). Swaheli: demani. From NPers. 
diman ( > Turk. and Urdu do.) ‘ skirt of a gar- 
ment, clew of a sail’ (cf. Kindermann; Vollers, 
651). Not to be confused with the very similar 


word Obs, ‘tiller, rudder,” which is from Turk. 
duman (¢9>).?4 


7. 495 (réma) ‘ punting pole.’ Hadr.: “30, pl. 
ruwam (Landberg, Etudes sur les dialectes de 
YArabie méridionale I 172, 174). Yam.: rdmé, 
pl. ruwam (Stace). Origin unknown, but compare 
the Ar. riimiyah, pl. rawdmi, ‘ scantling, rafter,’ 
listed by Wortabet. 


8, om (sukkan) ‘rudder.’ Iraqi sikkan (Meiss- 
ner, below). Mehri: sekkén (Jahn). Tigré: 
sukan (v. Beuermann and Merx). Somali: swkan 


*1 Fraenkel says Jew. Aram, diqld is used in the sense 
of ‘mast,’ but I have been unable to verify this. The 
Aram. etymology is rejected by Landberg, Etudes sur les 
dialectes de l’Arabie méridionale I 84. The writer sus- 
pects that Fraenkel’s Jew. Aram. digld, ‘mast’ is the 
Talm. digla ‘ Tragstange’ ¢ Gr. dixedda, ‘ pitchfork,’ which 
in Syr. becomes diglé> Ar. daygal (Néldeke in ZDMG 
XL [1886] 728 n. 3). 

72Salmoné (Arabic-English Dictionary) gives urbdn 
and urbin as variants of rubbén, with which they have 
nothing to do. They are by-forms of ‘arbdn, etc. ‘down- 
payment’ and are so treated by Lane. 

*8 For example, in Mandaean the measure fu‘ldn occurs 
for fe‘lan (Néldeke, Mand. Gram, §135). 

**Mohammed ben Cheneb, Mots tures et persans con- 
servés dans le parler algérien (Algiers 1922) 41. 


(Larajasse). First derived by Meissner (ZA 17 
[1903] 94) from Akk. sikkanu, via Syr. sawkana 
(cf. Fraenkel). Accepted by H. Zimmerman, 
Akkadische Fremdworter (Leipzig 1917) 45, and 
by Brockelmann, Lex. Syr., who compares Mand. 
8$321D. The Arabic may be from an Iraq dialect 
of Aramaic, as the Mand. suggests. 


9. 89+ (sambiiq) ‘sambuk.’ Mehriand Hadr.: 
sambiig (Jahn). Amharic: simbig. Tigré: sem- 
buk (v. Beuermann and Merx). Occurs also in 
the form sunbiq, with progressive assimilation 
(Vollers, 651). According to Kindermann, 108, 
it is an old word in the Hijaz. He derives it 
(but cf. 43) from [N]Pers. sumbuk, related to the 
verb sumbidan ‘to hollow out’ and suftan, ‘to 
bore, pierce’ (for which see P. Horn, Grundriss 
d. neupers. Etymol., 163-4). The Ar., however, 
shows by its ending that it is from a MP, not a 
NP, original. 


10. olelé (Salman) ‘rib (of a boat).’? Unre- 
corded elsewhere. May have an Indian background, 
since it seems to contain the Hindi-Sanskrit ele- 
ment Sal(dka), ‘small stick of wood, brace, rib.’ 


11. 3s (Samra) ‘halyard.’ Arabic, but not 
in the lexica. Cf. Hadr. sammara, ‘to raise the 
sail’ (Landberg, op. cit., 140). 


12. obs (faraman) ‘yard’ Yam.: farraman 
(JA, loc. cit.). Mehri: formél, Hadr.: turmal 
(Jahn). Kuwayt: farmen, Lower Euphrates: far- 
mal (Hess in ZA XXXI 31, n. 1). Bedauye: 
tirman, Tigré: torman (v. Beuermann and Merx, 
62). Jahn (p. 178) thinks Mehri formél and 
Hadr. turmal both go back to an original*turmal, 
but this is only an intermediate form from the 
original far(a)mdan, since the progression f > ¢ 
>t in Arabic, Amharic and Tigré is a common 
dissimulatory change before m; cf. also Pal.-Syr. 
Ar. tum ‘mouth’ < *tum'< fum (Brockelmann, 
Grundriss I § 85). From Hindi paravan < Skt. 
praména, > NP farman, farvand (listed by Wollas- 
ton, English-Persian Dictionary [London 1922]). 
See Kindermann and cf. Vollers, 651. 


13. 5 no (falika, pl. falayik) ‘felucca” A 
neo-literary as well as colloquial word, but not old. 
Kindermann agrees with Dozy (Supp.) in deriving 
it from Romance (It. feluca, filucca, Fr. felouque) 
via Old Spanish * falogue < haloque, ‘small boat,’ 
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< Ar. harrigah. The modern Ar. falikah is prob- 
ably taken from the Turk. 

4399 (filuka, fiika) < It. felucca. This is 
strengthened by Redhouse’s (Turk.-Eng. Dict.) 
observation that the Turk. refers to “any boat of 
European model,” which agrees with the writer’s 
experience with the word. Vollers (ZDMG L 300) 
is mistaken when he says that falikah is not found 
in the Taj al-‘Ariis ; it is mentioned there as a word 
used in the colloquial speech only (18th century). 
This word appears to have come down to al-‘Aqabah 
from Jaffa with the boats themselves. According 
to Jahn, Mehri uses fulk, pl. felaik, which is a 
classical Arabic word as old as the Koran at least. 


14. #8 (gdariya) ‘thwart’ Amh.: garia (v. 
Beuermann and Merx, 58). Elias (Eng.-Ar. Pocket 
Dict.) defines Ar. gariyah as “ yard,’ as do Spiro, 
also J. Berggren, Guide frangais-arabe vulgaire 
(Upsala 1844) for the Eg.-Syr. dialect. Loanword 
from Syriac gdrita ‘mast’ (Bar Bahlil), ‘any 
worked piece of timber, beam, etc.’ 


15. 3_ks (gatira, pl. gatayir) ‘ qgatirah.’ Com- 
mon on the Red Sea and apparently non-Arabic in 
origin. See Kindermann, 82-3. In The Anglo- 
Hindostanee Hand-Book (London and Calcutta 
1851), 115-2, 116, a vessel called the kutéra is 
defined as “ a baggage-boat of Hindostan,” though 
the dictionaries translate this (Hindi) word katora 
as “a small brass or copper bowl” and say nothing 
of any boat so called. In any case, Ar. gatirah 
would be a good rendering of the Hindi katora. 

16. «\S (kana) ‘tiller’ In al-‘Aqabah the 
English word tiller is understood and is used when 
conversing with English-speaking persons. Yam. 
4\S” is recorded in JA, loc. cit. This word is a loan 
from Hindi kana ‘ ear, helm of a boat.’ 


17. elt (kliti) ‘ oarlock.’ This is not the Y- 
shaped oarlock familiar to us, but simply a wooden 
cleat inserted in a hole in the gunwale, and the 
oar is fastened to it by a loop of rope. A Mediter- 
ranean word, from Mod. Greek kleidia, ‘ key.’ 


18, Slade (migdaf, pl. magadif) ‘oar’? ‘Umani: 
gadaf (Vollers in ZDMG XLIX 511). Dufari: 
midaf, pl. emyadif (from mijdaf, 7>y). The 
foreign origin is indicated by the various spellings 
mijdaf, mijdaf, mijdaf, migdaf, miqdaf, migdaf. 


These are regular Arabic derivations from the verbs 
jadafa, qadafa, etc., ‘to row, which are renditions 
of Syr. g*dap, ‘to row.’ ‘Umani gadiaf is a direct 
loan from Aram., cf. Syr. gadiipa, ‘ oar.’ Néldeke 
(Neue Beitrage, 62) thinks the alternation of these 
forms is internal in Arabic and that the Aramaic 
etymology is to be given up. It is clear, however 
that gddif is an Aramaic loanword, and this 
weakens his argument considerably. The Syr, 
g’dap ‘to row’ is of the same origin as the verb 
g’dap ‘to blaspheme,’ the fundamental meanings 
of the root being ‘to throw’ (Brockelmann, Lex, 
Syr.); the semantic development is paralleled 
exactly by the Greek SiaBdrrw. 


19. 3% (makara) “pulley” From Turk, 


makara (e 4) < Ar. bakrah. Not mentioned in 
the Red Sea vocabularies, and thus probably a 
Mediterranean word, as the Turkish form suggests. 


20. Go (hiri, pl. hawari) ‘ canoe, rowboat, 
Soq. Aért (Leslau). Common on the Red Sea, 
south coast of Arabia and the Persian Gulf. From 
Hindi héri < Skt. hoda, ‘boat, skiff’ (Kinder- 
mann; cf. Vollers in ZDMG L 651). 

21. #4 (ydtir) ‘anchor’ of a large, sea-going 
ship or steamer; a Mediterranean word. Berggren 
lists ~L ~~», a mistake for mirsah ydtir. The 
second member of this compound is the aorist 
participle of the Turkish verb yatmak, ‘to lie at 
anchor’; it appears to have become divorced from 
its accompanying Arabic word ‘ anchor’ and used 
with that meaning by itself. 


II. Other nautical words (all Arabic) 

1. w@AJleos (taht ar-rih) ‘leeward’ 

2. e599 (fog ar-rih) ‘ windward’ 

3. “9 (raf; pres. bi-riff) ‘to flap,’ said of a 
sail when it loses the wind during a luff. 

4, 4» (madd) ‘high tide’ 

5. 23% (jazir) ‘low tide’ 

6. 235 (dawwar) ‘to tack’; 29% (tadwira) 
“a tack’ 

7. AS (gilib) ‘to capsize’; <8) (ingilid) ‘to 
be capsized.’ 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A Short Treatise on the Meaning of the Names of some Greek Scholars attributed to al-Farabi* 


A treatise with the title: Tafsir asm@ al-hukamd@’ 
has found a place among the writings of al-Farabi 
in Brockelmann’s GAL Supplement I 377. This 
treatise is contained in the Ms. Princeton-Garrett 
No. 794(2)=— 464 H, fol. 13b. According to the 
colophon the manuscript was copied in a great 
hurry from a manuscript in the possession of the 
Sayh al-Islam in Medinah. The copy was finished 
on Muharram 25, 1275 = September 4, 1858.1 The 
treatise in question is surrounded by tracts of al- 
Farabi, but it is not preceded by a title or by the 
name of its author. However, in the table of con- 
tents in the beginning of the manuscript, the above 
mentioned title is given, and al-Farabi is claimed 
as the author. After the last etymology we read, 
as distinct from our treatise, some details about 
Aristotle, and a saying attributed to al-Farabi. 

On an originally blank leaf of the Bodleian Ms. 
or. Pocock. 107 (== Catalogue Uri No. 461), fol. 
174b, we meet with the same treatise. It is written 
with an ink different from that used in the rest of 
the manuscript, and evidently by another hand. It 
has the same title as above, with kibdr inserted 
before al-hukam@. The name of its author is not 
mentioned. Each name is preceded by the word 
tafsir. The sequence of the names is somewhat 
different, namely (applying our numbering of the 
names below according to the order in which they 
appear in the Princeton Ms.): 1. 2. 6. 5. 7. 12. 9. 3. 
8.10.14.13.11.4. After the last etymology we 
read: ridwanu Wahi ‘alayhim ajma‘ina l-anna 
ba‘dahum-u-l-anbiy@u wa-l-hukamé’u wa-s-salatinu 
wa-ba‘dahum-u-l-hukamé@’u wa-s-salatinu wa-ba‘da- 
hum-u-l-hukamé@’u 1-<i>lahiyina. 

It is clear that no manuscript authority can be 
claimed for the attribution of this little treatise to 
al-Farabi. The etymologies themselves do not 
betray any trace of a uniform origin which might 
constitute a criterion for a possible connection with 
al-Farabi. They show, as they are, so much con- 
fusion that even the assumption that al-Farabi (or 


*Thanks are due to the Libraries at Oxford and at 
Princeton, which gave me access to their collections. 

1 The ms. says: Monday. Since September 4th falls on 
Saturday, the correct date seems to be September 6th. 
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another scholar of an early time) might have 
brought them together for his own information, 
is excluded. 

These are the fourteen etymologies: 


cal | oleal |  & obs] 1) 
aad} Gal) + Sibi} 2) 
* dud) CLL ? bia) 3) 
low! dels Povgdle = 4) 
“sodl aed! yaya? 5) 


_ taba agai 7 bii 6) 
APY) sgl) cp Ged! Fo rok! 7) 


UKod) aes (895 8) 

© cle! Soll Forgogee 9) 

gUl wad} = say! 10) 

si 5ag23 Waseem oP) Og) t4Usglg > 11) 
Avge) UE ™ gull} 12) 

PG5Yl #5 gld} 13) 


Bola) Pebed! FS cr gdeuel? 14) 


O=Ms. Oxford P = Ms. Princeton 


a: qual! Po —bb: all je P —e: abd) 0; 
plod] P ded: &Kod} cage) O —e: crglin] 
O; prslcin] P —e’ Suet! P —f: 395 0 —g8: 
aims slim) Wi pow $0 —h: sa] 0 —i: 
wat P —jrogltg > O —k: (gowg P—1: slid 
bo9>9 4250 —m: py giti.] OP —n: al P —@; 
cpglod!P —p: G23Y) Og) GIO —4: ur gdeusl 0; 
oo’ gle P —r: cele P. 


1) Plato: The sincere, the eloquent one.—Fasth 
‘ eloquent’ is easily comprehensible as a corruption 
of fasih ‘broad,’ cf. F? 343. 

21 use the following abbreviations: 


F = Ibn an-Nadim, Kitab al-Fihrist, Cairo 1348/1929. 
M(-S) and M(-L) = al-Muba8iir b. Fatik, Muhtdr al- 
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2) Aristotle: The one of perfect virtue.—This is 
the common interpretation found, though with 
slight differences in expression, in F 345; M-S 243 
= M-L 96 (the Arabic equivalent in A. Baumstark, 
Aristoteles bei den Syrern I, Leipzig 1900. 39) ; 
Q 27 and 31; IAU I, 54;; TaSképriizadeh, Miftah 
as-sa‘adah, Hyderabad 1329/1911. I 259. 


3) Hippocrates: The one holding fast health.— 
This is the translation of the name of Socrates, and 
mentioned as such in F 343. 


4) Galen: The one working wonders.—Galen 
says, as is mentioned by IAU I, 85iss5, in Tlept row 
mpoytyvooKey mpos *Emvyévyv (chapter 8, Vol. XIV, 
p. 641 Kiihn) that the people called him by this 
epithet. 


5) Hermes: The one happy in ‘ luck.’—This is 
the translation of Agathodaemon who is mentioned 
in connection with Hermes. His name is inter- 
preted in this way in Q2 and IAU I, 162. The 
word ‘luck’ results from a misunderstanding of 
the Syriac original. Syriac gaddé may mean luck, 
but here it meant daipwv. 


6) Socrates: The one adorned with wisdom. 


7) Asklepiades: The one derived from the divine 


hikam. The Arabic text was not available to me. S is 
the Spanish translation in H. Knust’s edition (Bibl. d. 
lit. Vereins in Stuttgart 141; 1879). L is the Latin 
translation made from the Spanish in E. Franceschini’s 
edition (Atti del R. Ist. Veneto di Scienze, Lett. ed 
Arti 91.2; 1932). 

Q=Ibn al-Qifti,Ta’rih al-hukamé’, ed. J. Lippert 
Leipzig 1903. 

IAU = Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, ‘Uyin al-anbd’, ed. A. Miiller, 
Cairo-Kénigsberg 1882-4. 


? 


power.—According to Q 9 and IAU I, 182s.,° Galen, 
in his Commentary on the Hippocratic Oath, says 
that Asklepios is to be interpreted as being one of 
the divine powers, and his name as being derived 
from the action of this power, namely the ‘ restrain- 
ing (man‘) of dryness.’ IAU I, 1516s. says that 
Asklepios means ‘ restraining of dryness,’ and that 
the root of this name in Greek is derived from 
splendor and light. The divine power seems to be 
that contained in the word jus, i.e., the healing 
force; and although doxeAyns means ‘ dry’ in itself, 
B. R. Sanguinetti (JA Sér. V, 4, 1854. 181) is 
probably right in assuming a derivation from oxédAw 
‘to dry out’ and the alpha privativum. Syriac 
kelyané means both ‘ restraining’ and ‘ negation.’ 
In No. 12 below we find néfi ‘ negating.’ 

8) Rufus: The mine of wisdom. 

9) Porphyry: The color of heaven. 

10) Alexander: The very brave one. 

11) Chrysaorios: The color of gold. He was 
called so because of his excellent reasoning.—This 
Chrysaorios is the addressee of Porphyry’s Hisagoge. 
The form of the name is that of the vocative. Cf. A. 
Baumstark, loc. cit., p. 2288.—= p. 3719 and 3729s, 
of the Syriac text. 

12) Asklepios: The one negating dryness. Cf. 
No. 7%. 

13) Glaukon: The blue one. 

14) Themistios: The one of elegant expression.— 
This is a fitting epithet for the Ei¢padys. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


2Cf. also al-Birfni, India, ed. and transl. by Ed. 
Sachau, London 1887/8. 109 =I, 122. 





Early References to Tea Drinking in China 


The earliest reliable reference to the drinking of 
tea in China appears to be that in the biography 
of Wei Chao $f,’ found in the San-kuo chih 
(History of the Three Kingdoms), in which the 
sentence occurs: “ Someone secretly gave him (i. e., 
Wei Chao) some tea to take the place of wine.” 2 


*Also known as Wei Yao ff. 
Biographical Dictionary no. 2297. 

: BY BASEL iB. See Ssii-pu pei-yao ed., Wu- 
chih 20.8a. The numerous supposedly earlier references 
cited by Frederick Hung, “Early History of Tea in 


See Giles, Chinese 


This, at least, is the earliest passage quoted by 
Pelliot in his discussion on the subject, and the 
identical reference is given by Ch‘ii Hsiian-ying 
# 2A in his Chung-kuo she-hui shih-liao ts‘wng- 
ch‘ao FB Bd tt EES (Collected Materials on 
the History of Chinese Society) .* 


China,” Chinese Social and Political Science Review 16. 
260-268 (July, 1932), are all derived from much later 
sources, chiefly Lu Yii’s Ch‘a-ching (Tea Classic), and 
hence are untrustworthy. : 

3 T‘oung pao 21.436 (1922). 

*Commercial Press, 2nd ed., 1938, p. 133. Giles, op. 
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This earliest recorded present of tea in world 
history can be dated within the decade extending 
from A.D. 264 to 273, and was made under cir- 
cumstances which, as they have been omitted by 
both Pelliot and Ch‘ii from their discussions, may 
be briefly narrated here. The year A.D. 264 was 
marked by the accession of Sun Hao $RAG to the 
throne of the Wu kingdom, a dissolute man notor- 
ious in history for his drunkenness and debauchery. 
At first, so Wei Chao’s biography tells us, Wei, who 
was a well known historian of the time, was favored 
by the new ruler. Frequently he was invited by the 
latter to drunken feasts which invariably lasted the 
entire day, and at which each guest was expected 
to drink no less than seven Chinese pints (sheng 
F} ) of wine. Wei Chao, unfortunately, suffered 
poor health, and was hard put to keep up with his 
merry companions on these occasions, his own 
capacity being only three pints. It was to help him 
out of this predicament that some kindly person 
(the biography does not tell us who) secretly gave 
to Wei Chao the afore-mentioned tea to drink in 
place of the wine. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the discovery of this deception, together 
with other circumstances known to us, may have 
been a factor in Wei Chao’s subsequent downfall. 
At any rate, in the year 273 he was thrown into 
prison by his debauched ruler, where he was soon 
put to death. 

The chief purpose of this brief article, however, 
is to draw attention to another reference to tea 
drinking, of the same or very slightly later date, 
which does not seem to have been noticed hitherto 
by persons discussing the subject. This is a sen- 
tence of only seven characters appearing in the Po- 
wu chih TE , a collection of marvels and won- 
ders of all kinds composed by Chang Hua #R3# 
(232-300). The passage in question informs us 
that “the drinking of true tea will cause people to 
suffer lack of sleep.”> Though we do not know 
from the Po-wu chih itself just when the work was 
compiled, Wang Chia —-¥ (died ca. a.v. 390), 
in his Shih-i chi JAFFE, states that it was written 
and presented by Chang Hua to Emperor Wu of 
the Chin dynasty, who ruled from 265 to 289.° 


cit., no. 1807, also makes a passing reference to this pas- 
sage, without giving any definite citation. 

PIRSA AN HE. See the Tzti-shu po-chia fae 
iB ed., Hupeh, Ch‘ung-wen ay Book Co., 1875, 4.3b. 
There seem to be considerable variations between editions 
of the Po-wu chih. Thus in the Ssii-pu pei-yao ed. 


this passage occurs in 2.2b. 
° Shih-i chi, Tzii-shu po-chia ed. 9.4b. 


The Po-wu chih itself also contains a reference to a 
fire which it says occurred in the Imperial Armory 
(Wu-k‘u $f) during the T‘ai-shih period (265- 
27%4).7 Therefore the book must have been com- 
pleted at the latest between 275 (the first year 
following the T‘ai-shih period) and 289 (the last 
year of Emperor Wu’s reign), while possibly it was 
composed a number of years before the former date. 

It is only fair to add in this connection that the 
editors of the Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu, in 
their discussion on the Po-ww chih,’ raise certain 
doubts as to the authenticity of the present day 
version. Thus they cite numerous quotations from 
it made by encyclopaedias and other works of 
varying date, which are not to be found in our 
current text. These quotations, however, only show 
that Chang Hua’s original work has suffered con- 
siderable losses in the course of time, but would 
seem in no way to detract from the authenticity of 
the text that still survives. 

Of more serious consequence is the citation of 
one or two passages found in the present Po-wu 
chih, but apparently derived from works post- 
dating Chang Hua’s time. Such few isolated pas- 
sages, however, should not be enough to cause us 
to reject the text as a whole as it now stands, and 
especially they should not cause us to invalidate 
the reference to tea with which we are immediately 
concerned. The fact that tea was considered so 
rare an article as to be judged worthy of inclusion 
in a work of wonders like the Po-wu chih, makes 
it certain that this sentence could have been written 
only by Chang Hua himself and not added at some 
later period when tea had become a commonplace. 
The same thing is indicated by the phraseology em- 
ployed, “true tea” (chen ch‘a), which apparently 
indicates that tea was not yet clearly distinguished 
from other plants of similar name. 

Even stronger proof, if such were needed, is the 
fact that the passage occurs in a brief section en- 
titled “Foods to be avoided” (shih chi BE), 
suggesting that the drinking of tea in Chang Hua’s 
time was still (in North China, at least, where 
Chang Hua lived) regarded with considerable 


distrust. The attitude toward tea at that period 


7 Op. cit., 4.2a. This passage does not occur at all in 
the Ssii-pu pei-yao ed. I have failed to find a reference 
to the fire in question in the Chin shu (History of the 
Chin Dynasty), and so am unable to date this event more 
exactly. The only mention I have found of such a fire is 
one of later date, Yiian-k‘ang 5, i.e., A.D. 295. See Chin 
shu, Ssii-pu pei-yao ed. 27.4a. 

® Ta-tung (Great Eastern) Book Co, ed., 142.9b-10b. 
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may not have been entirely unlike that held toward 
tobacco during the early years of the latter’s spread 
from the new world, when prohibitions against its 
use were promulgated in many countries.® 

The term, “true tea,” as just remarked, indi- 
cates that at the time when Chang Hua lived, 
tea was often confused with other plants. The 
character ch‘a 4&, which appears in our present 
text and has for many centuries been the general 
term for tea, was originally written t‘u #8, from 
which it is derived as a vulgar variant. Though 
the two characters are now pronounced differently, 
they go back to an identical pronunciation of 
<d’a.’° The fact that the character ¢‘w was used in 
early texts, among them the Book of Odes and the 
Book of Rites, to designate a number of different 
plants, such as the sow thistle, the flowering rush, 
or the smart weed,* makes it extremely difficult 
to determine just when the Chinese began to use 
it to refer to tea itself. Sometimes the sow thistle 
was also described as the “bitter vegetable,” ?* 


® For such prohibitions in China, see L. C. Goodrich, 
“Early Prohibitions of Tobacco in China and Man- 
churia,” JAOS 58.648-657 (Dec. 1938). 

10 See Karlgren, Analytic Dictionary no. 1322. Karl- 
gren, as a matter of fact, gives two ancient pronunciations 
for the character t‘u: d‘uo, which he defines as “ sow- 
thistle, bitter herbs, bitter,” and @’‘a, which is “ leaf 
from which a bitter drink is made, tea plant, tea.” 
Although the character was pronounced differently for 
different plants, this does not, of course, help us in the 
least to determine which of these plants it refers to when 
we see it in graphic form in the texts. 

11 See Emil Bretschneider, Botanicon Sinicum, Pt. IT, 
Shanghai, 1892, 130-131. 

12 K‘u ts‘ai #2. Bretschneider, op. cit., 33. 





and it seems not impossible that it was this idea 
of bitterness, as connected with at least one of the 
plants designated by the character ¢‘u, that caused 
the Chinese to use the same graphic symbol for 
téa, when they discovered the latter growing in a 
wild state in southwest China. 

The first scientific description of tea seems to be 
that made a few decades after Chang Hua’s time 
by Kuo P‘o 9{F¥ (276-324), in his commentary 
to the Hrh-ya lexicon.** This reads as follows: 
“The plant is small like the chth-tzi fat 
(Gardenia florida). It grows leaves in the winter 
time which may be boiled to make a beverage for 
drinking. To-day those that are gathered early 
are called t‘u Ze (i.e., the present day ch‘a), 
while those that are gathered late are called ming 
4. Another name for them is ch‘uan SE. The 
people of Shu (present Szechuan) call them 
‘bitter tu? #e3b.” 14 The multiplicity of differ- 
ent names given here indicates once more the 
difficulties that confront the person who would 
study the early history of tea in China. 


DeERK BoppE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


18 Sub item FA AEAS (chia or ‘ bitter tu‘), sect. FEFK 
Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. 3.7a. Here again it is difficult to 
know whether these terms, as given in the text proper of 
the Erh-ya, really refer to tea itself or to other plants 
that they were earlier used to designate. There is no 
doubt, however, judging from Kuo P‘o’s commentary, 
that he took them as names for tea. 

1 A translation of this passage, with minor variations, 
has already been made by Bretschneider, op. cit., 130. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Studies in the History of Culture: The Disciplines 
of the Humanities. Published for the Con- 
FERENCE OF SECRETARIES OF THE AMERICAN 
CouNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. xxiv + 343 
pp. Menasha, Wisconsin, 1942. 


The Editors wish to inform the members of the 
Society of the publication of this valuable collec- 
tion of essays in honor of Waldo G. Leland, 
Director of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. The book, published in a limited edi- 
tion, was sponsored by the Conference of Secre- 
taries of the twenty-one societies associated with 
the Council, and contains one scholarly paper from 
each of these societies. 

Of particular interest to members of the Ameri- 


can Oriental Society are the following papers in 
this volume: The Réle of the Canaanites in the 
History of Civilization (pp. 11-50), by W. F. 
Albright ; Some Sources of Intellectual and Social 
Progress in the Ancient Near East (51-62), by 
E. A. Speiser; Tutush, Ephemeral Sultan (98- 
102), by George C. Miles; The Road in Old Japan 
(122-55), by Robert B. Hall; Philosophical As- 
pects of Language (173-7), by Leonard Bloom- 
field; Language and Culture (178-84), by Franz 
Boas ; Some Notes on the Economic Interpretation 
of History (217-31), by F. H. Knight ; Inventions, 
Populations and History (232-45), by W. F. 
Ogburn. The volume also contains a bibliography 
of Mr. Leland. 





Manuscript Illustrations of the Uttarddhyayana 
Sutra. Reproduced and described by W. 
NorMAN Brown. American Oriental Series, 
21. New Haven: AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
Society, 1941. Pp. xiv-+ 54, with 150 
figures on 46 plates. 


As the latest addition to Professor W. Norman 
Brown’s distinguished work in Jaina studies and 
paintings, we now have this description of one of 
the last series of Jaina manuscripts with paintings 
which had up to the present publication remained 
without interpretation—the Uttaradhyayana Sitra, 
“well known as part of the Svetambara Jain canon, 
belonging to the section known as Milasitra” 
(p. 2), and containing thirty-six chapters. 

The purpose of such a work, which are “ sermons 
thought to have been spoken by Mahavira in answer 
to unasked questions,” was to serve as a guide for 
a young monk in his duties and “to commend an 
ascetic life by precepts and examples, to warn him 
against the dangers in his spiritual career, and to 
give some theoretical information,” as stated by 
Jacobi. 

There are four manuscripts with illustrations to 
the text which Professor Brown photographed 
from the originals in Jaina libraries in 1934-5. 
These are the Uttaradhyayana Siitras belonging 
respectively to the Daya Vimalji Jiana Bhandar, 


V7 


Ahmadabad (DV), attributed by Brown to the 
latter part of the fifteenth century; to the Hamsa 
Vijaya Jiana Mandira, Baroda (HV), attributed 
by Brown to “ probably the early part of the six- 
teenth century ”; to the Sri Mukti Kamala Jaina 
Mohana Jfaéna Mandir, Baroda (JM), dated 
equivalent to 1583 ; and the last, to the Jainananda 
Pustakalaya (JP), dated equivalent to 1591. 

Professor Brown’s approach to the paintings in 
the four manuscripts has been from the icono- 
graphic viewpoint, and “the validity of such a 
treatment,” as the author states, “lies in the fact 
that the scenes are largely clichés, being repeated 
with only minor variations in the different 
manuscripts. . . .” 

Brown first summarizes the chapters and gives 
exact translations where necessary and then identi- 
fies the miniatures, giving accurate descriptions 
of each. 

With the exception of samavasarana scenes, 
scenes of rebirths as deities, conference, tonsure 
and austerity scenes (the kayotsarga stance), and 
scenes of Siddhas or Perfected beings, together 
with episodes from Aristanemi’s life, most of the 
illustrations of the Uttaradhyayana Siitra, as we 
found on examination, increase the range of Jaina 
iconography by presenting new departures from 
the familiar Kalpa Sitra subjects. 
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More specifically: apart from the scenes men- 
tioned above which follow the Kalpa Sitra formu- 
lae there are at least seventeen new iconographic 
types illustrated, adding to our knowledge of 
early Jaina painting. And in the JP ms. about 
thirty-five out of its forty-five illustrations present 
the same and new material at so great a divergence 
from the Early Western Indian style and even 
formulae, that they alone constitute thirty-five 
other ways of rendering the Uttaradhyayana Sitra 
series, making a total together with the earlier 
manuscripts of fifty-two new iconographic types. 

Actually there are even other new types as 
evidenced by the thirty-six chapter headings of the 
text, but as stated earlier, certain subjects follow 
stock formulae of the Jaina Kalpa Siitra wherever 
applicable. In fact, there are a few miniatures 
which could be mistaken for those in the Kalpa 
Siitra were the texts not available, such as “ The 
Monk Citra and King Brahmadatta” of the 
Uttaradhyayana Sitra mss. (Figs. 42, 43) being 
mistaken for “ Kalaka hearing Gunikara Preach”? 
of the Kalpa Siitra ms. in the Freer Collection 
(cf. Brown, The Story of Kalaka, Freer Gallery of 
Art, Oriental Studies, No. 1, Fig. 26), or the 
“ Wrestlers” in the “Story of Attana” of JM 
(Fig. 13) being mistaken for Siddhartha’s exer- 
cises in the Kalpa Siitra ms. in the Heeramaneck 
Collection (Brown, Miniature Paintings of the 
Jaina Kalpasitra, Freer Gallery of Art, Oriental 
Studies, No. 2, Fig. 39) ; while the scene of “ King 
Srenika and the Ascetic” of DV (Fig. 76) could 
be mistaken for Mahfavira’s “ Omniscience ” where 
a prince is worshipping him (cf. Brown, op. cit., 
Fig. 79). 

These few examples will suffice to stress the great 
importance of knowing the original literature when 
identifying a new series of Jaina miniatures. No 
one, of course, is in a better position to do this than 
Professor Brown whose competence as a Sanskritist 
as well as his position as the foremost authority 
and interpreter of Jaina painting writing today 
makes him the scholar par excellence to have under- 
taken this new contribution to Jaina knowledge 
and further description of the Early Western 
Indian style, particularly as it undergoes transition 
at the end of the sixteenth century in the JP ms. 

The paintings of DV, assigned to the late 
fifteenth century, are by far and away the finest 


1Students of the subject, however, are aware that 
Kalaka and his horse are always shown in the lower 
register of this scene. 


in quality of all four texts. Stylistically and 
iconographically the dating appears confirmed 
when compared with the later HV and JM and 
the earlier Kalpa Siitra ms. already referred to 
above, in spite of certain inconsistencies. 

These inconsistencies are the Persian arabesque 
borders in a great many of the pages, which would 
ordinarily indicate a sixteenth century dating—but 
the fine drawing and composition, the proper selec- 
tion of universal instead of temporal symbols, all 
admit of fifteenth century dating. This is also 
evidence that Persian intrusions taken over bodily, 
apart from costume patterns, are earlier than 
hitherto suspected. 

HV, assigned to the early sixteenth century, has 
no Persian borders but shows considerable disinte- 
gration of style in the various miniatures, such as 
lotus and hamsa motifs to fill space needlessly ; in 
this respect it is very like the Kalpa Sitra in the 
Heeramaneck Collection published in Brown’s 
Miniature Paintings of the Jaina Kalpasitra (the 
HA ms. of that publication). 

The ms. JM of the review publication, dated 
1583, also shows inconsistencies of style since it 
unexpectedly adheres more closely at this late date 
to the early fifteenth century style than does HV, 
which is already undergoing disintegration. JM 
indeed suggests a late revival of the early style in 
a number of its panels and a restraint seen in the 
earlier DV—an attempt to adhere to the early 
tradition when other painters were accepting the 
change and introducing Persian elements with 
greater frequency. 

The ms. JP on the other hand, dated 1591, only 
eleven years after JM, shows in its miniatures a 
radical departure, iconographically and _ stylisti- 
cally, from the other three. It is, in fact, a manu- 
script whose paintings illustrate the transitional 
style from the Early Western Indian style to the 
Rajput, most of its miniatures exhibiting pure 
Rajput and Persian styles. As stated by Brown, 
“At the end of the 16th century the Early 
Western Indian style is giving way in Gujarat to 
the newly formed Rajput, which is a blend of the 
Early Western Indian and Persian, and there exists 
at least one manuscript with a precise date, Samvat 
1647 = A. D. 1590/91, which shows the transition. 
This is the manuscript JP .. .” (p.1). Despite 
this manuscript’s originality in iconography, it is 
seldom equal in style to those in the tradition of 
the Early Western Indian style and never reaches 
the high level of DV. 
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In iconography JP makes little or no compro- 
mise with the traditional mode of representation— 
the Early Western Indian style. One might almost 
say that the artist had made his own interpretation 
of the text in conformity with the new Rajput 
style then in vogue and without reference to other 
Jaina manuscripts. In fact, so radical is the change 
from all points of view that we venture the sug- 
gestion that this manuscript was painted not by a 
Jain believer but by an artist of another sect, com- 
manded by the Jains, perhaps, to illustrate the text 
in the hope of propagating the faith through the 
new style. 

This great difference in iconography can be best 
understood perhaps by comparing one of the typical 
scenes with that in the early tradition. And one 
of the scenes showing the greatest divergence in 
iconography as well as one of the most striking 
examples of Persian influence is the miniature of 
King Safijaya hunting deer. 

The moral of the story is the needless slaughter 
of animals and the consequent dangers thereof, 
since the king nearly slew a monk meditating in 
the forest, as the deer took protection at his side, 
the monk unseen by the king. 

The scene is illustrated in DV (Fig. 62) and 
shows the king shooting at the deer, actually a 
“black buck ” here, as it leaps across the horizon 
in the upper part of the picture, above the monk 
who stands in meditation. The only other object 
in the setting is a mango tree indicating a wood. 
The horse which, the story relates, the king rides, 
is omitted in this, as also in HV, but introduced 
in the other manuscripts illustrating this scene— 
a concession, we believe, to the growing taste for 
realism. A further evidence of this change is the 
fact that deer in the later manuscripts are shown 
walking along the ground instead of galloping 
across an imaginary landscape on the skyline. But 
the horse, although introduced in JM (Fig. 64), 
which also adds a hunting dog, is only ridden by 
the king in JP (Fig. 65), perhaps because the 
artists of the former manuscripts followed the 
earlier model and assumed the king had dismounted 
when the deer was shot. 

From the viewpoint of composition, except for 
the splendid DV, the late JP gives the best render- 
ing of this scene. Here is a straight hunting scene 
as found in Persian miniatures. The king accom- 
panied by a hunting dog rides across a hilly land- 
Scape seated on a horse and aims his arrow at a 
deer running with a herd in the upper part of the 
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picture. Although the scene is a good composition, 
it is not good Jain theology—for the most signifi- 
cant subject in the scene, co-equal in interest with 
the king, is the monk meditating in the forest, who 
is omitted. This is the strongest kind of evidence 
of the change in viewpoint: here the monk is not 
essential to the picture whereas in the early DV 
rightly it was the horse which was not essential. 
Carrying the realism further, JP places horse, 
rider, and dog all in natural scale with one another. 
Brown comments (p. 26), “ The whole is much like 
that of Persian hunting scenes, and there can be no 
doubt of Persian influence.” 

This particular miniature in its failure to in- 
clude the monk is good evidence together with 
various iconographic differences in its other illus- 
trations, that the miniatures of this manuscript 
were not executed by a true Jain—but rather by a 
non-Jain artist illustrating a Jain manuscript, as 
suggested above. 

This desire for naturalism in comparison with 
the earlier Western Indian style is characteristic 
throughout the miniatures of JP and is never as 
effective, in our opinion, as the treatment in the 
early manuscripts with the selection of universal 
symbols in place of temporal ones—with the conse- 
quent power of suggestion. 

In nearly all the other miniatures, the Rajput 
element combined with the Persian is especially 
strong ; for instance, by insertion of Rajput palace 
architecture, when opportunity offers, by introduc- 
tion of balconies of such palaces with colonnettes 
showing the entire fagades with roofs above and 
sometimes roof pavilions as in Figs. 70, 71, 75, and 
81. Jaina temple shrines are consistently omitted. 

Besides the architecture the figures are also 
already Rajput in style in their reduction in size 
(with few exceptions) in relation to the rest of the 
scene, their use of full profile view for the face 
instead of the three-quarter view of the Early 
Western Indian style, and the abandonment of the 
projecting eye. Even the change in expression of 
the faces is indicative of the transition; for nearly 
all the figures of this manuscript in spite of putting 
the face in profile have the eye looking at the 
observer as if directly facing him. This is one of 
the indications of the immaturity of the new style, 
for in the developed Rajput miniatures the eye 
looks in profile with the face. JP is hence still 
experimenting and has not yet learned properly 
how to render the change, sometimes correctly 
doing so, but mostly not. In fact, JP may prove 
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to be a key ms. in the chronology of Rajput paint- 
ing. As its own miniatures indicate that the Rajput 
style is immature at this date (1591), Rajput 
painting now assigned to the late 16th and early 
17%th centuries, which is so much more advanced 
than the Rajput element in JP, would seem to 
have required more than ten years to attain that 
level. If this analysis be correct, the beginnings 
of true Rajput style as distinguished from a 
transitional one, would be nearer 1625 if not later 
than the dating now assigned them. 

Another indication of the abrupt change from 
the Early Western Indian style is the treatment 
of accessories in the paintings, such as architecture, 
landscape, etc. They are nearly always treated 
with the same importance as the figure; while in 
the Early Western Indian style, particularly 
demonstrated in DV, the figure is always large and 
of major importance in the scene, never co-equal 
with or dominated by mere accessories. Only 
deities and monks alone retain their stature in JP, 
although even they are reduced in scale by com- 
parison with DV. Space does not permit me to 


comment on the many other interesting divergences 
here. 

In conclusion, Professor Brown’s lasting contri- 
butions to the history of Jaina painting in the 
Early Western Indian style, of which this descrip- 
tion of the Uttaradhyayana Sitra manuscripts is 
his latest, have greatly enriched not only our 
knowledge of this phase of Indian painting—the 
descendants of the great mural painting of 
Ajanta—, but also our knowledge of Jaina litera- 
ture, legend and iconography. 

The format and the typography, as well as the 
illustrations, which are clearly and pleasingly 
reproduced, are very satisfactory. There are how- 
ever a very few typographical errors. Those which 
have been noted are: p. 2, 1. 17, “as” for “an”; 
p. 37, 1. 10, “ expain ” for “ explain”; p. 38, 1. 1, 
“who” for “whom”; p. 40, 1. 8 from bottom, 
“three monks” for “three Siddhas”; and on p. 
45, 1. 4, “delusion and delusion is the origin ” ete. 
is 1. 14 misplaced. 


Atvan C. Eastman 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





Die Yajus’ des Asvamedha. By SHRIKRISHNA 
BuHAwE. Bonner Orientalische Studien heraus- 
gegeben von P. Kahle und W. Kirfel. Stutt- 
gart: Ver~taG W. KoHLHAMMER, 1939. 


This is a useful and interesting contribution to 
the study of the Yajurveda in general and of the 
horse sacrifice in particular. The general object 
of the author is to examine how much the four 
principal Samhités of the Yajurveda (i.e. the 
Taittiriya-, Kathaka-, Maitriyani-, and Vajasaneyi- 
Samhitas) differ from one another in contents and 
arrangement, and what are their interrelations. 
His special object is to study and interpret the 
yajus of the ASvamedha by comparing the texts of 
the four Samhitas; to establish what is common to 
all Samhitaés and what is special in the different 
schools; to determine what is the arrangement of 
the yajus in every collection, and what is the rela- 
tion existing between the arrangement of the yajus 
and the real order of the rites; to determine the 
situation of the yajus that are common to all 
Samhitas and the character of the new or special 
passages ; finally, to interpret the ritual of the horse 
sacrifice. 

In the first part of his work the author examines 


and discusses these problems. The second part is 
a complete exposition of the yajus-texts of the 
horse sacrifice, presented in such a way that the 
yajus which are common to all Samhitas may be 
easily distinguished from those which either are to 
be found in only one of the Samhitais or show 
differences in the various collections. 

At the end of the first part Dr. Bhawe sum- 
marizes the principal results of his study. 

A. Regarding the general problems of the his- 
tory of the Yajurveda his conclusions are: 1. The 
yajus of the Asvamedha form a relatively late 
portion of the Yajurveda. 2. In some of the 
Samhitas, e. g. in the Maitriyani and the Vajasa- 
neyi, the arrangement of the yajus was based on 
the chronological order of the rites. 3. The col- 
lection of the yajus in the Maitrayani shows 4 
text that seems to be older than that of the otber 
Samhitas, is arranged in a logical order, and is 
probably the most authentic. 4. The yajus of the 
four Samhitas represent two independent tradi- 
tions of the texts but with only small differences. 
5. Of the four Samhitias, the Maitrayani seems to 
be the oldest, then comes the’ Vajasaneyi, then the 
Taittiriya and the Kathaka. 6. The ydjyas, which 
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are to be recited by the Hotr and therefore really 
belong to the Rgveda, are still an essential part 
of the Samhitas of the Yajurveda. 7%. The separa- 
tion of Brahmanas from Mantras is not the essen- 
tial and exclusive characteristic of the distinction 
between the Sukla and Krsna schools. The word 
§ukla applied to the Vajasaneyi-Samhitéa means 
only that that Samhita contains the yajus called 
Sukla. 8. The beginning of the Siitra literature 
goes back to the time of the composition of the 
Samhitas. 9. The study of the different collections 
of Mantras shows that they are the result of a long 
tradition, but it is impossible to reconstruct the 
original collection. 

B. Concerning the Asvamedha Dr. Bhawe, in 
his conclusions, makes the following statements: 
1. It seems that the ritual of the ASvamedha was 
introduced in the Yajurveda at a relatively late 
period. 2. It is possible to distinguish in the ritual 
of the horse sacrifice two strata, i.e. Aryan and 
non-Aryan elements. 3. The Asvamedha is essen- 
tially a fertility rite, it has a cosmic character, and 
the ceremony seems to represent a ritual imitation 
of the course of the sun. 4. Originally, the horse 
was not offered to one divinity, either to Varuna 
or to Indra, but to all the gods together. 5. Jum- 
baka, the divinity to which an oblation is offered at 
the Avabhrta, does not represent the god Varuna 
but an evil spirit. 

Most of the opinions of Dr. Bhawe are sound 
and well presented, but regarding these two last 
statements I cannot agree with him. I still think 
that we have good reasons to believe that the horse 
which at the time of the Brahmanas was offered to 
Prajapati originally was offered to Varuna. I do 
not want to repeat all the arguments which I have 
put forward in favor of this opinion in my work 
on the horse sacrifice (L’Asvamedha, pp. xiii-xv), 
but I again insist on the fact that, according to 
many passages of the Brahmanas, the horse is born 
of the Waters and belongs to Varuna (cf., e.g., 
T.Br. 3. 8. 20. 3-4; 3. 9.10.1; S.Br. 5.3.1.5; 6. 2. 
1.5; 13, 2. 7.10; 13. 3.1.3; 13. 2.2.19; T.S. 2.3. 
12.1; %7.4.15.a; V.S. 23. 14). 

We read in the Taitt. Br.: varuno va asvah. tam 
devataya vyardhayati yat prajapatyam karoti. namo 
rajhe namo varundye *ty aha. varuno va asvah. 
svayat *vai *nam devataya samardhayati. Alluding 


to this passage Dr. Bhawe declares that it weakens 
every possible conclusion that there was a time 
when the horse was offered to Varuna. It seems to 
me that on the contrary this passage strengthens 
that hypothesis, especially if we bear in mind that 
at the time of the composition of the Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas “ Varuna was being superseded in 
his position of greatness by Indra, Agni and 
Prajapati ” (cf. Keith, Rel. and Philosophy of the 
Veda, pp. 101 ff.). And if, in this passage, the 
reason given by the author of the Brahmana for 
the recitation of the mantra: namo rajiie, namo 
varundya, in order to appease Varuna, is only that 
the horse belongs to Varuna, this reason certainly 
does not exclude the possibility that formerly that 
victim was offered to him. 

At the end of the purificatory bath an offering is 
made to Jumbaka on the head of a bald-headed 
man, of hideous appearance. Both the Sat. Br. and 
the Taitt. Br. identify Jumbaka with Varuna and 
state that that hideous man is a form of Varuna. 
Dr. Bhawe rejects that identification and accepts 
the explanation of Sayana according to which, in 
the passage of the Taitt. Br. concerning the obla- 
tion to Jumbaka, varwnasya riipam does not mean 
a form of the god Varuna, but vdrakasya paipasya 
ripam, a form of the opposing evil (or, as Dr. 
Bhawe translates, a form of “was vermieden 
werden soll”). This seems quite impossible, and 
the other reasons proposed by Dr. Bhawe for his 
rejection of the identification of Jumbaka with 
Varuna are not convincing. 

These remarks do not denote a lack of apprecia- 
tion on my part of Dr. Bhawe’s work which con- 
tains many valuable observations, interesting sug- 
gestions, and useful tables. In his preface Dr. 
Bhawe announces his intention to make a similar 
comparative study of the yajus of the new-moon 
and full-moon sacrifices. I hope that he will soon 
publish it.? 

P.-E. Dumont 

THE JoHNS Horxins UNIVERSITY 


1A few misprints are misleading. I have noted: p. 7, 
1.20 “dem 3. Tag” instead of “dem 2. Tag”; p. 23 
“ Anu. 23. 19” instead of “ Anu. 22. 19” and “ Anu. 
23.6” instead of “Anu. 22.6”; p.64, 18 “7.425” 
instead of “7. 5. 25”; finally p. 11 “ Ziegenbock 
(Gomrga).” 


The gomrga is certainly not a Ziegenbock. 
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Marriage in Early Islam. By GurrrupE H. STERN. 
James G. Furlong Fund, vol. XVIII. viii 
+196 pp. London: THe Royat Asiatic 
Society, 1939. 10s. 6d. 


It is only in recent years that students of Arabic 
history and Arabian lore have endeavoured to gain 
a deeper insight into one essential part of life in 
Ancient Arabia, namely that of Arabic women. 
Until a few years ago only a few famous studies 
such as that of Wellhausen (Die Ehe bei den 
Arabern) and W. R. Smith (Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia) investigated some aspects of the 
life of women in Arabia. In recent years, however, 
especially since a few women became interested in 
Arabic research, some essays have appeared dealing 
with the position of women in Arabia. The -most 
recent one appeared in London, in 1939, under the 
auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society. It deals with 
marriage in early Islam. Its author, Gertrude H. 
Stern, set herself an extremely difficult task and 
she has carried it through well. Her field of investi- 
gation is that of Hadith and she takes as her basic 
material two collections of Hadith, the eighth 
volume of Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabagét and Ibn Hanbal’s 
Musnad. She has chosen these two works for two 
reasons: first, because of the great regard in which 
these authors were held; second, because they both 
include a section dealing exclusively with women, 
particularly with those of Muhammad’s entourage. 
In her introduction Miss Stern discusses at some 
length the life of the authors, their trustworthiness, 
the sources for their works, and the authorities 
on which they rely. In this introduction it becomes 
evident that Miss Stern puts great stress on the 
isnad and throughout her work she points out again 
and again whether an authority was regarded as 
‘sound,’ or as ‘ weak’ and whether the isndéd pre- 
ceding a tradition is trustworthy, ‘ mursal,’ or to 
be rejected entirely. She relies in this, to a great 
extent, on the Arabic writers whose criteria are 
different from what modern scholarship would 
consider as valid. It is evident throughout the 
work that Miss Stern has gone to considerable 
trouble in order to establish the identity of an 
authority—and whoever has worked in that field, 
knows how difficult that search is, and how often 
it is in vain. I should like to point out that Miss 
Stern’s conclusions seem to be sound in most 
cases—although for internal reasons rather than 
because of the isndd. 

The book discusses the following topics: Be- 
trothal, Consent, Guardianship, Dowry—these four 
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chapters constituting, so-to-speak, the events lead- 
ing up to marriage—then follows a chapter on 
Marriage at al-Medinah, and another one on Mar- 
riage in Mekkah. In these two chapters she dis- 
cusses the types of marriage prevailing in the two 
cities previous to the coming of Islam, the question 
of the number of wives which a man was allowed 
to have at the same time, and that of the marriage 
between bint ‘amm and ibn ‘amm. Miss Stern con- 
cludes that even if it was said that a Medinian man 
had several wives he had only one wife at a time— 
and that the ibn ‘amm-marriage in Medinah “ was 
by no means an established custom.” In the 
chapter on marriage at Medinah she also mentions 
in passing the question of polyandry, but leaves it 
open since the two cases she can cite are inconclu- 
sive. In Mekkah, on the other hand, the bint ‘amm- 
marriage seems to have been predominant; again, 
Miss Stern avers, there is no evidence that a man 
had more than one wife at one time. I am a bit 
doubtful about the correctness of Miss Stern’s con- 
clusions from her material in this respect ; although 
she discusses the terminology used in each case— 
which is a very sound method to employ—I hesitate 
to accept such a sweeping statement on the basis of 
her restricted material and of terminology.’ Miss 
Stern herself admits (p. 70) that there is no posi- 
tive evidence for the statement that a man had only 
one wife at a time but only indirect proof. I think 
that this problem needs further elucidation, es- 
pecially since Miss Stern, on p. 81, suggests that 
Muhammad introduced a “regularized type of 
polygamous marriage” in order to meet an emer- 
gency situation arising out of the separation of 
many women from their families by embracing 
Islam, and that his ordinance did not mean the 
restriction of a hitherto unlimited number of wives 
allowed to each man. I believe there is evidence 
enough from sources dealing with the same period 
and locality outside Ibn Sa‘d and Ibn Hanbal 
which would favour the customary interpretation 
of Muhammad’s regulation. 

Further chapters deal with Marriage Termin- 
ology, with Early Islamic Marriage (in which 
chapter the above-mentioned statement occurs), 
Marriage Customs, Adultery, Foster Relationship 
as a Bar to Marriage, the Religious Aspect of Mar- 
riage—including the subject of Divorce—, and the 
important chapter on the Institution of the hijab. 


1 Further material on this question may be found in 
some of the chapters of my edition of Ibn Habib’s kitéd 
al-Muhabbar, now in press, at Hyderabad. 














In this chapter Miss Stern discusses the question 
as to when the seclusion of Muhammedan women 
was instituted. It originated from the seclusion of 
Muhammad’s own wives. Muhammad felt that it 
was necessary to give his wives a higher social 
standing by forbidding any contact between them 
and any men but those who were their relatives 
within the prohibited degrees of marriage. They 
were also not allowed to marry again after the 
Prophet’s death. There are many traditions re- 
garding the seclusion of Muhammad’s wives, some 
of them without doubt spurious, others to some 
degree reliable. Although there is evidence that 
Muhammad did not introduce the custom of veiling 
into Arabia, it is difficult to say at what time the 
institution of the veil was adopted by the com- 
munity. One of the reasons may have been that 
just as Muslim men considered Muhammad their 
example, Muslim women tried to imitate his wives 
and therefore took upon themselves the veil as a 
sign of their piety and right way of living. The 
last chapter—one of the longest—deals with the 
Dissolution of the Marriage tie, discussing divorce 
in pre-Islamic times, Islamic divorce, the question 
of the ‘tiddah and the child of a divorced union, 
and the problem of maintenance and support of 
divorced women. Then follow two appendices (one 
on women whom Muhammad intended to marry 
but divorced before the marriage was consummated, 
the other on inheritance and on mut‘a-marriages). 
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Furthermore there are fifteen additional notes and 
a bibliography which together with the numerous 
notes in the text show the amount of study and 
research which have gone into this book. The 
Appendix B (on inheritance and mut‘a) is of 
particular interest to me as giving new evidence 
that the position of woman in Arabia was by no 
means an inferior one, nor was she oppressed and 
without rights. 

In conclusion of this review and résumé of Miss 
Stern’s book I wish to state that it is a very fine 
piece of work. Miss Stern has used the method 
which seems to me the only one possible, of ex- 
amining each aspect of marriage separately, of 
dividing her material according to localities and 
periods, and, last not least, of giving its due 
share to philological examination of terminology. 
She has attacked a difficult problem and has con- 
tributed considerably towards its solution.? 


Inst LICHTENSTADTER 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 


?I should like to correct one small error, the only 
reason for my doing so being that it is repeated through- 
out the book: the authority on which Ibn Sa’d relies is 
not al-Kalbi, but his son Hishim b. Muhammad b. as- 
Sa’ib al-Kalbi, usually referred to as Ibn al-Kalbi, al- 
Kalbi being his father Muhammad. 








Chinese Temple Frescoes, A Study of Three Wall- 
Paintings of the Thirteenth Century, by 
Witt1AM CHARLES WHITE. RoyYAL ONTARIO 
Museum or ARCHAEOLOGY, Museum Studies 
No. 3. University of Toronto Press, 1940. 
Pp. xvii-+ 230. Plates, map, index. $4.00. 


This is a truly sumptuous volume, containing as 
it does no less than 76 illustrations, several in color. 
It is an exhaustive study, by the Far Eastern 
Curator of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archae- 
ology in Toronto, of three huge temple frescoes 
(the smallest more than 34 feet long by 10 feet 
high) now in that museum. One of these is Bud- 
dhist, and represents Maitreya flanked by Bodhisat- 
tvas and attendants, with two lay scenes of con- 
siderable interest at the far sides. It comes from 
the Hsing Hua Ssii, near Chi-shan, southern 
Shansi. The other two frescoes, which form a pair, 
are Taoist. They represent majestic processions of 






Taoist deities, the one headed by Chen Wu, Lord 
of the Northern Dipper, the other by what Bishop 
White identifies as the Lord of the Southern 
Dipper (eighth of the twenty-eight main Chinese 
constellations). Their exact provenance is un- 
known, but they probably belong to the same 
general southern Shansi area as does the Buddhist 
fresco. All three frescoes show certain similarities 
in style and technique which cause Bishop White to 
date them in the thirteenth century. 

This monograph is divided into two parts. The 
first discusses Chinese wall-paintings in general; 
the historical background, site and date of the 
three Toronto frescoes in particular; and the 
various types of deities and other figures portrayed 
in the latter. These figures are further analysed in 
detail and identified with considerable acumen by 
Bishop White in the second part, which is devoted 
to an exhaustive description of the Toronto frescoes. 
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In Part I, some interesting comparisons are 
made between the frescoes in Toronto and others 
of apparently similar date and locale which are 
now in this country. These include the Buddhist 
Paradise from Kuang Sheng Ssti (near Chao- 
ch‘eng, southern Shansi) now in the Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art, Kansas City, and the two Paradises 
now in the University Museum, Philadelphia. The 
latter were formerly supposed to have come from 
the Moon Hill Monastery (Yiieh Shan Ssii), near 
Ch‘ing-hua Chen in northwestern Honan. Stylisti- 
cally, however, they would seem to fit much better 
into the south Shansi area from which come the 
Kansas City and Toronto frescoes. A welcome 
solution, therefore, is Bishop White’s statement 
(on p. 23) that “the chief abbot of the Kuang 
Sheng Ssti has recognized, from photographs, the 
Philadelphia frescoes as originally belonging to his 
monastery.” The Kansas City and Philadelphia 
frescoes would thus come from the same temple. 
An unexplained contradiction, however, is con- 
tained in the report made by two Chinese students 
who in 1938 visited the Kuang Sheng Sst, quoted 
by Bishop White on p. 57, to the effect that “in 
1930 . . . it [the Lower Monastery of the Kuang 
Sheng Ssii] was restored with the funds obtained 
from the sale of its frescoes. These frescoes were 
sold in 1930 and their present location is not 
known.” Either this statement of the Chinese 
students is incorrect, or the frescoes in question 
cannot include those now in Philadelphia, since the 
latter were obtained several years before 1930. 

The following are a few suggested corrections 
and emendations: 


Pp. 18-19: It is scarcely correct to say that Mrs. 
Angela Latham either “found” or “ brought to knowl- 
edge” the Ming frescoes belonging to the Fa Hai Ssi 
in the Western Hills near Peiping, though perhaps what 
is intended by this statement is merely that she gave 
them wide publicity through her article in the Illustrated 
London News of Feb. 27, 1937. These frescoes have for 
years before that date been well known to Chinese and 
foreign residents in Peiping alike, and a fine set of 
photographs of them were made some time before by the 
Russian photographer, Sergei Vargassoff. 

Pp. 94-96 and 211: Very few scholars of Chinese 
philosophy (with the notable exception of Dr. Hu Shih) 
would to-day still accept the tradition that Lao Tzi 
belongs to the sixth century B.C., let alone that he “ was 
born in 604 B.C.” 

P. 127: It is asserted that the portrayal of Maitreya 
in the form of the “ Laughing Buddha ” began “ possibly 
in the Yiian or early Ming period. Previous to that 
Maitreya was always represented in the dignified style of 
a Buddha or a Bodhisattva.” This may well be so; on 
the other hand, the reviewer remembers a notable 





example of a Laughing Buddha cut out of stone near 
the entrance to the Ling Yin Ssii on West Lake, Hang. 
chow, which, as he recalls, belongs to the Southern Sung 
dynasty. Unfortunately, he has only his poor memory 
to rely on for this date, and has no means at present to 
check its correctness. Further light will no doubt be 
thrown on the subject when Bishop White completes a 
study of the various forms of Maitreya which the 
reviewer understands he is at present undertaking, 

P. 140: The tradition (repeated without question in 
the text) that Bodhidharma arrived in Canton from 
India in 520, is very unreliable, and the several stories 
concerning him are largely apochryphal. He probably 
arrived about 470. In any case the traditional account 
of his influence upon Zen Buddhism is considerably 
exaggerated. Cf. Hu Shih, “ Development of Zen Bud- 
dhism in China,” Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review, 15 (1931), 475-505. 

P. 182: Hou T‘u, “the Empress of Earth,” is here 
equated, without further comment, to “ the patron deity 
of the soil (Shé).” Chavannes, however, in his Le dieu 
du sol dans la Chine antique (Appen. to Le T‘ai-chan, 
Paris, 1910), has demonstrated very clearly that the shé 
was for many centuries a male earth divinity, and that 
the concept of Hou T‘u as a mother earth goddess did not 
become prominent until the Han dynasty. The same 
work of Chavannes might also have been referred to in 
the discussion on Yii Huang, the Jade Emperor, appear- 
ing on pp. 214-216. 


In conclusion, the reviewer feels that the value 
of the book would have been considerably enhanced 
through the addition of a bibliography, foot notes, 
and the use of Chinese characters for names and 
places. This, despite the explanation in the Preface 
(p. xi) that “these Studies are based on objects 
or material in the collections of the Museum, 
mainly with the general public in mind, and for 
this reason data of a technical nature, or extensive 
foot-notes and references, are kept at a minimum.” 
Surely a bibliography would not be objected to, 
even by the most casual reader, while the foot notes 
could, if necessary, be relegated to a special section 
at the rear of the volume (annoying as this practise 
is to the interested specialist). Likewise, the 
Chinese characters could be restricted to the index. 

Despite these criticisms, there is no doubt that 
this beautiful volume succeeds admirably in its 
avowed purpose of helping the public to become 
“better enabled to comprehend the background 
and associations of these museum objects in 4 
generally accurate manner.” It is a work which 
does full justice to the three frescoes it describes, 
and will, we hope, be followed by other volumes 
from the hand of its author, describing further 
phases of the magnificent Chinese collection now 
housed in Toronto. 


Derk BopDE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


ADDENDUM TO THE PREPARATION OF COPY FOR PRINTING 


Clarification of the rules regarding type faces, 
given in section 5 (JAOS 61. 307): Paragraph 
(a) requires that roman type be used for the titles 
of books, journals, and articles when they are cited 


in the body of the text. Paragraph (b) requires 
that italics be used for these citations in all other 
cases, outside the body of the text, e. g. in footnotes 
or reference lists. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


CONSERVATION OF SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 


The American Library Association created this last 
year the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
headed by John R, Russell, the Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. The Committee is faced with numerous 
serious problems and hopes that American scholars and 
scientists will be of considerable aid in the solution of 
one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction 
after the first World War was that of completing foreign 
institutional sets of American scholarly, scientific, and 
technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid a duplication 
of that situation is now the concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial 
inability of the institutions to renew subscriptions. As 
far as possible they will be completed from a stock of 
periodicals being purchased by the Committee. Many 
more will have been broken through mail difficulties and 
loss of shipments, while still other sets will have dis- 
appeared in the destruction of libraries. The size of the 


eventual demand is impossible to estimate, but requests 
received by the Committee already give evidence that it 
will be enormous, 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being 
made to collect old periodicals for pulp. Fearing this 
possible reduction in the already limited supply of 
scholarly and scientific journals, the Committee hopes to 
enlist the cooperation of subscribers to this journal in 
preventing the sacrifice of this type of material to the 
pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to mention the 
appreciation of foreign institutions and scholars for this 
activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the 
value of particular periodicals to the project should be 
directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, Executive Assistant to 
the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, Rush 
Rhees Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, New 
York. 
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THE CREATION MYTH OF THE RIG VEDA* 


W. Norman Brown 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE ORGANIZATION of the universe and its be- 
eianings, as understood by Vedic man, have 
scarcely been revealed to us. An examination of 
scientific works on the religion, philosophy, and 
cosmography of the Rig Veda shows that little 
more igs known than that the universe was con- 
sidered to be composed of the earth surface, the 
atmospheric region, and the sky surface. For a 
theory of the origin of this we are hardly referred 
to any more than a few late hymns of the Rig Veda 
(10.129; 10. 72; and others), which are modestly 
metaphysical in character and represent no full 
exposition of the topic, and doubtless nothing that 
is primary. It is my belief, however, that a fair 
amount of information is available in the text 
itself if we can rightly arrange and interpret the 
allusions which it offers. In a paper which I read 
at the Socinry’s meetings last year I endeavored 
to enlarge our knowledge of the Vedic man’s con- 
ception of the universe (JAOS 61. 76-80), and 
today I shall try to deal with the topic of Rigvedic 
Cosmogony. 

The universe, as the Rigvedic man saw it, was 
in two parts. One, being that in which the gods 
and men live, consisted of the earth’s broad 
surface, the vault of the sky over it, and the atmos- 
phere between the two. This he called the Sat, 
‘the Existent.’ Below the earth, reached by a 
great chasm, was a place of horror, inhabited only 
by demons, and this he called the Asat ‘the Non- 
Existent.’? The creatures of the two regions were 
in a natural state of enmity with one another, and 
the two regions themselves were antithetical. In 
the Sat were light, warmth, moisture—requisites 
for life—and these and all the phenomena of 
nature concerned with their appearance and use 
were subject to a body of universal cosmic law 


* Presidential address delivered at the Centenary Cele- 
bration of the Society, April 7, 1942. This paper, like 
those by S. N. Kramer and E. A. Speiser on the same 
program, was the result of investigation conducted at 
the cooperative seminar of the department of Oriental 
Studies at the University of Pennsylvania in 1940 and 
1941. The work of that seminar owes much to the 
cooperation of the American Philosophical Society, which 
generously purchased and lent many expensive books 
which the University’s funds were not able to provide. 
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called the rta. To make the Sat operate perfectly 
every creature had his duty, his personal function 
(vrata), and when he lived by it he was an observer 
of the rta (rtavan). The result for him, whether 
man or god, was life, growth, prosperity. In the 
Asat, the Non-Existent, the essentials for life and 
growth were lacking. There were cold, darkness, 
drouth; and the place was without cosmic law 
(anrta). Decay and death marked it, and the 
creatures there looked for every opportunity to 
injure the rta-observing beings of the earth and 
sky. Besides this system and organization there 
was the principle of life that was in the universe, 
distinguishing the animate from the inanimate. 
All of this is not treated in the Rig Veda in an 
ordered and scientific exposition, for the Rig Veda 
is not a scientific treatise. But in the hymns of 
that work, meant to help man adjust himself to the 
conditions imposed in consequence of this cosmic 
dichotomy, are sufficient hints to let us identify 
these fundamental conceptions.’ 

Again, by reason of the Rig Veda’s purpose, 
that work never reveals to us in a consecutive nar- 
rative the theory of how the universe came to 
exist or relates a myth associated with that theory. 
Yet there must have been a theory or a myth of 
creation, and if we have not yet succeeded in identi- 
fying it,? we may at least continue to try, hoping 
to piece together in a coherent whole the numerous 
allusions to the earliest happenings. In the hope 
that I may have lit upon some part of the sequence 
of units in the tale I offer here the results of my 
own effort to deduce it from the text, and no harm 
is done, I hope, if I happen to cast an old hero ina 
new part. 

One task which may seem clearly indicated I am 
not attempting—that is the task of separating in 
the Rigvedic complex of mythology primitive Indo- 
European material from material which the an- 


1See W. N. Brown in articles in JAOS 61. 76-80, Re- 
view of Religion, November, 1940, 36-45. 

2 It is perhaps unnecessary to cite specifically the well 
known works of Muir, Hillebrandt, Bergaigne, Oldenberg, 
Wallis, Macdonell, Bloomfield, Keith, Kirfel, and point 
to the meager remarks they have felt themselves able to 
make on Rigvedic cosmogony. 
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cestors of the Rigvedic people acquired from non- 
Indo-European sources. For one thing we cannot 
be very sure of the content of primitive Indo- 
European mythology or of Indo-European religion 
as a whole or of the precise character of the ele- 
ments which the Aryans added after they left their 
original home.* For another, we know too little of 
the mythology of the lands through which the 
Aryans passed on their way to India or of pre- 
Aryan India to indicate with any certainty the 
originators of any non-primitive Indo-European 
material appearing in the Rig Veda. 


THE BEGINNINGS 


Ordinarily beginnings in the Rig Veda are con- 
sidered to lie with Sky and Earth as parents, 
meaning parents of the gods, and this notion may 
well have come from original primitive Indo- 
European religion. But the Rig Veda itself makes 
quite evident that Sky and Earth were not them- 
selves the first existent deities or even objects, but 
were created. 

Earlier than Sky and Earth, that divine pair, 
was the god Tvastr. He was, indeed, the ‘ one born 
at the beginning’ (agrajd), or ‘ first-going’ 
(puroyavan) according to 9.5.9, where the words 
are synonymous with a word in a parallel passage 
of a similar hymn (1.13.10) * which means ‘ be- 
longing to the beginning’ (agriya).° Now Tvastr, 
who created all creatures,® specifically ‘ adorned 
with forms these two parents [of the gods],’ sky 
and earth, and all the worlds,’ ® that is, he created 


*On this point see the excellent article by Professor 
Otto Schrader entitled Aryan Religion in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics. 

‘These are both apri hymns. 

5 Similarly, in later times, ViSvakarman, a kind of 
transcendant Tvastr, is called ajé ‘unborn.’ He sets the 
primeval germ in the waters, which accept it, and from 
it are born the gods (10. 82.6). 

* devas tvdsta savitd visvéripah pupésa prajah purudhd 
jajana, 3.55.19. 

7 That Sky and Earth are parents of the gods is made 
clear in 1. 185.6, ... huvé devdndm ... jdnitri...dydva 
... prthivi. 

8 yd imé dydvaprthivi jdnitri ripair dpingad bhiva- 
nani vigvd, 10.110.9. He is mentioned by allusion in a 
hymn to Sky and Earth (1. 160.2) as having clothed 
that pair with forms (cf. 10.110.9), and in verse 4 of 
that same hymn (1.160) he is called the most skilful 
of the gods (aydém devinam apdsdim apdstamo yé jajdna 
rédasi visvdsambhuva; cf. in 10.53.9) for having created 
them; so, too, in 4. 56. 3. 

In 1. 160.3 Indra is mentioned by allusion as having 
purified his parents, Sky and Earth (cf. 1. 133.1), and 





them. Other passages confirm this (4.56.3), 
When he made sky and earth, his idea seems to 
have been very immediate and personal: they con- 
stituted a house (sddanam, 3.54.6) and he made 
them together (4. 56.3). They were in a common 
house or were a common house (sdémokasa, 1. 159. 
4; perhaps also 1.144.4). How they afterwards 
came to be separated we shall see later. 

This god Tvastr is indeed the great Fashioner 
or Carpenter, and his attribute is an axe. During 
his career he made not only sky and earth, but 
many other celebrated objects, such as the soma 
cup or bowl for the gods, the vajra to be Indra’s 
weapon, an axe for Brhaspati; and he has a num- 
ber of epithets reflecting his skill as an artificer, 
while the verb jan ‘ produced’ is commonly used 
of him.® It is natural that he should have made 
himself a house and that he should have made sky 
and earth, but there is a little surprise perhaps 
in the idea that they should have constituted the 
house. 

Besides being the first Fashioner Tvastr seems 
to ‘be the universal impregnator or vivifier, in 
which capacity he has an epithet savitr, ‘ stimula- 
tor,” (3.55.19; 10. 10.5), a conception which for 
the greater part of the Rig Veda is personified as 
—; 
in the next stanza (1.160.4) there is allusion to his 
feat in separating them and measuring them out (cf. 
4.56.1). 

Probably also we should understand in 10.10.5 that 
Tvastr creates husband and wife for one another in the 
womb, as Sky and Earth acknowledge, the implication 
being that they were the first conjugal pair. 

What the material was of which Heaven and Earth 
were made and where the fashioner of them stood 
bothered the Vedic poets (10.31.7; 10.81.4). 

® A few times Tvastr is called Father or Great Father, 
but the term pitr ‘father’ or janitr ‘generator’ is ap- 
plied to many deities, especially to Dyaus ‘Sky,’ who 
with Mother Earth produces a number of gods. Pitr 
mah or pitr mahat or pitr mah janitr is used by Dyaus 
in 1.71.5; 7.52.3; probably of Tvastr in 3.48.2; not 
clear in 3.54.9. The word janitr is used of Dyaus (4. 
17.4; 1. 164.33; 4.1.10; 3.1,10,12; 4.17.12; probably 
in 1. 129.11; 10.2.6; 10.20.9; 10. 28.6), of Agni (9. 90. 
1), of Indra (3.49.4; 8.36.4,5; probably 8.99.5), of 
Soma (9.86.10; 9.87.2), of Visvakarman (10. 82. 3), 
of Matarigvan (1.96.4). Parjanya is called asura pitr 
in 5.83.6. In application to Tvastr janitr (10. 10.5) 
and pitr (10.64.10) seem secondary or metaphorical or 
even rhetorical as when he is called Father of the first 
pair (10.10.5) or of Sky and Earth (1. 160.2), used 
to point the somewhat paradoxical fact that, though 
they are the two divine parents, he is nevertheless their 
maker. Actually he combines in himself both male and 
female qualities (AV. 9. 4. 3-6). 
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a separate deity connected with the sun, and pre- 
sumably making that heavenly body start on its 
daily course. But Tvastr puts the element of life, 
turipa, in creatures, making them multiply.*° In 
the male the principle of life is in the semen 
(retas) ; in the female it is in the milk, known as 
payas, which latter word is also frequently used 
to mean semen." Because he was lord of the prin- 
ciple of life in both its male and female manifesta- 
tions, as well as the arch-Fashioner, Tvastr could 
be the first creator of the animate. This principle 
of life is also the principle of growth. The Atharva 
Veda (9.4.3-6) describes him as ‘a pregnant 
male, stout, filled with milk, whose seed is the calf, 
the afterbirth, fresh milk, beestings, curd, ghee. 
That combination was the gods’ portion. Indra 
chose a drink of [it as] soma; his body became a 
great mountain.’?* If Sky and Earth are the 
parents of the gods, or at least of some of the gods, 
then Tvastr is their grandparent.** 

But though Tvastr is the first active, or dynamic, 
force in the universe, it seems that he was preceded 
by something inanimate or perhaps only passive. 
This something is the aggregate known in the Veda 
as the Waters (dpas), that is, the Cosmic Waters. 
Nowhere in the Rig Veda, in the numerous pas- 
sages mentioning the Waters, is there any remark 


10QOn turipa see Bloomfield in JF 25.191. 

11 The Rigvedic notion of propagation seems to be that 
the male puts the semen in the womb, whereupon Tvastr 
gives shape to the embryo. There appears to be no evi- 
dence that any female element combines with the semen 
—in later times the semen and the menstrual fluid are 
considered to combine (J. Jolly, Medicin [Grund. d. 
indo-ar. Phil. III. 10], p. 49)—but the milk is afterwards 
the female life-giving or life-nourishing fluid. So, in 
an episode coming later in the myth, Indra, after freeing 
the waters, places milk in them, that is, makes them 
pregnant, causes them to bear, a feat which even Tvastr 
had not been able to perform (10.49.10). 

2 pumdn antdrvant sthdévirah pdyasvan . .°. vatsd 
jardyu pratidhik piyisa amiksa ghrtdm téd v asya 
rétah devinam bhagé upanahd eso apam résa ésadhinam 
ghrtésya sémasya bhaksém avrnita gakré brhdénn ddrir 
abhavad ydc chériram. The text goes on to say that 
Tvastr bears a vessel filled with soma, then asks him to 
be propitious to the generative organs, and refers to the 
axe (Tvastr’s axe and the sacrificial axe). 

The soma regularly causes Indra’s body to swell and 
become powerful; until he got his first drink he was 
weak. The soma is the stallion’s (Indra’s or Dyaus’s) 
semen in 1. 164. 34, 35. 

** In his capacity as the one who puts life in creatures 
Tvastr is regularly accompanied by the divine females, 
the wives of the gods (gnds, devapatnis, devanam 
janayas), whose function is not clear. 


about their origin. Neither is there any hint that 
Tvastr made them, in fact a rather contrary notion 
appears in the Atharva Veda (9.4.2). There 
Tvastr is called ‘ the counterpart in the beginning 
of the Waters, ** and the implication is that the 
Waters and Tvastr were at least contemporaneous. 
These Waters are, it happens, of the greatest im- 
portance in the Myth of Creation, as we shall see 
later, but for the moment we may pass them by. 

It might seem, at this point, that we had arrived 
at a certain fairly sufficient idea of creation. In 
the beginning there were the Waters and Tvastr. 
Tvastr created Sky and Earth, endowed them with 
the principle of life, and they begat the gods, who 
then proceeded with all else that was needed to con- 
struct the universe. 

This account might also seem to get support from 
later strata of Rigvedic thought. There we find 
Tvastr’s cosmogonic functions imitated or dupli- 
cated by a number of other deities, many of them 
obvious abstractions, and some later in origin than 
himself. These include Parjanya, Prajapati, Daksa, 
Visvakarman, Visnu, Dhatr, Savitr, Piisan, and 
the impersonal First Principle tad ékam. Some of 
these, such as Parjanya or Prajapati, are both male 
and female in operation.*® In the case of a number 
of them the god is conceived as coming into exis- 
tence later than the Waters. For example, in 10. 
121 Prajaipati came into existence with, or after, 
the Waters—the text is not explicit—and surveyed 
them (vss. 7,8). Again, in 10.129, which lauds 
the impersonal First Principle (tad ékam), this 
principle is preceded by a watery expanse and 
depth (vs.1), upon which it appears (vs.2). In 
this First Principle rises Desire (vs. 4), which was 
the first creative seed, somewhat like Tvastr’s 


a4 apdm y6 dgre pratima babhiwa. 

15 Of Parjanya it is said (7.101.3), ‘As now he is a 
sterile cow, as now he gives birth, he makes his body 
whatever he wishes; the Mother takes the Father’s milk; 
by it the Mother increases, by it the son.’ This is an 
allusion to Parjanya =Dyaus and Tvastr, with the 
Mother = Prthivi. The son is Indra. In the Brah- 
manas the god Prajapati ‘rubs up’ (udamrsta = ‘ milked 
up’) from himself milk (payas = milk, semen, turipa), 
and so propagates. Tvastr and Prajapati are equated by 
name in 9.5.9, and by function in 10. 85. 43 and 10. 169. 
4, which last passage is an echo of a Tvastr stanza in 
3.4.9. For the Brahmana story see Coomaraswamy in 
JAOS_ 55.388. In another Brahmana story Prajapati, 
whose name means not only ‘lord of creatures’ but also 
‘husband of his offspring,’ commits incest with his 
daughter Usas, the Dawn (see Macdonell, Vedic Myth- 
ology 119). 
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turipa, the principle of life. The inference from 
these parallel passages is that Tvastr, too, appeared 
later than the Waters. 

We would fail, however, if we thought this the 
only or even the primary version of the Rigvedic 
creation myth. In one sense this notion is philo- 
sophic and speculative, rather than of the folk. It 
contains very ancient elements, such as the con- 
jugal and parental character of the sky and earth 
and the importance of the Waters, but has the 
character of an interpreted myth, and the many 
mythological synonyms of Tvastr appear chiefly 
in hymns that are chronologically late, thus hinting 
that the notion about Tvastr too may not be pri- 
mary. There is, however, a more primitive myth, 
using many of the Tvastr materials which I have 
already mentioned, but taking us into a totally 
different, less speculative, more folksy field, and 
we shall now turn to that. 


THE FIRST BEINGS 


In examining the mythic material of the Rig 
Veda we are struck with the fact that the divine 
beings are of two classes, the devas and the asuras. 
Some of the gods are called by both names, but a 
few are not. And, again, the term asura applies 
not only to benevolent creatures, but also to some 
who are malevolent. It is not at all improbable 
that we have in these two classes of divine beings 
material from two different sources, one of them 
being Indo-European, the other non-Indo-Euro- 
pean. However that may be, the two kinds both 
enter in the creation myth. 

The Sky and Earth, as we have already noted, 
‘have devas as children’ (devdputra: 1. 159.1; 
7.53.1; 1,185.4; 6.17.7; 1,106.3; 4.56.2). 
The word deva ‘ god’ is Indo-European, and the 
number of devas who are known by specific epithet 
as children of the Sky is very few. They are Usas 
‘the Dawn’ and the two Asvins, ‘ Horsemen.’ '* 


16 Other deities are occasionally mentioned as ‘sons of 
the Sky,’ such as Parjanya (7.102.1) and Agni (3. 25. 
1), but Agni is normally Son of the Waters, and in the 
ease of Parjanya ‘son of the sky’ is perhaps only an 
appellative. So, too, when the Maruts are called ‘men 
of Heaven’ (2.36.2; 5.54.10), the title is an epithet; 
rather they are the sons of Rudra. Also in the case of 
Sirya, the Sun, ‘son of heaven’ is an epithet (10. 37.1). 
Macdonell (Vedic Mythology 21) and Keith (Religion 


and Philosophy of the Veda 95) say that the Adityas are , 


called ‘sons of heaven,’ but they cite no passages. The 
Angirases, divine fire priests, are twice ‘sons of heaven’ 








These divine creatures, children of the first great 
pair, bear, very interestingly, names of good Indo- 
European etymology. 

The asuras, however, have no father indicated, 
though their mothers are clearly enough men- 
tioned. The word asura means something like 
‘lord,’ and in Rigvedic mythology the beings which 
it designates fall into two classes. One of these 
was given the name Danavas, that is, ‘ descendants 
of Danu,’ all of whom, sons and mother included, 
had a most unfortunate character. The other group, 
known as the Adityas, was alleged to be sprung 
from a mother Aditi, and these, sons and mother 
alike, had a most auspicious and benevolent nature. 
The Adityas are in appearance considered to be 
like men, or perhaps sometimes birds; the Danava 
is a serpent or dragon, or sometimes a boar. Of 
the Adityas the god Varuna is the leader; of the 
Danavas the arch-demon Vrtra. 

In function and conduct the two groups are 
sharply differentiated. The Danavas*’ bind, re- 
strain, hold in check, cover over, enclose. What 
they bind or cover over or enclose is the Cosmic 
Waters and the sun, which is the embryo of the 
Waters. This is one of the commonest notions of 
the Rig Veda. The Adityas, on the contrary, are 
creatures of unbinding, freedom, liberation. The 
Adityas were considered by Vedic men to operate 
for evolution and growth today; in primordial 
times their goal was creation. The Danavas are 
patrons of inertia and destruction; in the begin- 
ning they were opposed to creation. Each group 
has its own sphere now, that is, in the times of 
Rigvedic men. The Danavas dwell in darkness 
and cold, under the earth, where the sun never 
reaches and cosmic order (rta) does not obtain, 
where lies the body of their dead leader Vrtra, 
and man-destroying demons lurk. This is, in short, 
the Asat, the Non-Existent.1* The Adityas dwell 


each time with an added phrase ‘heroes of the asura,’ 
and this statement is often translated as ‘hero sons of 
the asura Dyaus.’ But Bloomfield (RV Rep 204) treats 
the passages (3.53.7 and 10.67.2: dngiraso . . . divds 
putrdso dsurasya virdh) as not personifying heaven, 
and rather as being appellative. There could be noted 
also 4.2.15, divés putrd dngiraso bhavema. The parent- 
age of the Angirases is really Agni; see 10. 62. 5, 6, viri- 
pasa id fsayas td id gambhirdvepasah/té dngirasah 
stindvas té agnéh pdri jajinire//yé agnéh pari jajniré 
viripdso divds pdri.... For Agni as asura see Grass- 


mann, Worterbuch, s. v. asura. 

17 Regularly called dasa also: cf. of Tvastra (2.11.19) 
or ahi (= Vrira, 2. 11.2). 

18 See Brown in JAOS 61. 78. 
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in the lap of their mother Aditi, who is light.’ 
Their sphere is the surface of the earth and the 
free empyrean above it,?° where the sun reaches 
and order (rta) does prevail, in brief the Sat, the 
Existent. Human beings who live by the cosmic 
law (rta), that is, observe faithfully their func- 
tions (vrata) in the cosmos, are kept safe in the lap 
of Aditi. Those who live against the cosmic law, 
against the rta, and thus are anrta, are bound and 
fall into the lap of Destruction (Nirrti), the Asat, 
to be devoured by demons (raksasas).** The 
Danavas and the demons deal in death; the Adityas 
bring life immortal.?? As they are now, so were 
they also in the beginning. Their natures have not 
altered, though creation has taken place and they 
now occupy separate realms. 

The members of the two groups of asuras share 
certain qualities. The term itself means ‘ powerful, 
a creature of power, especially one wielding the 
superhuman or ‘ magic’ power of mdyd. By a kind 
of complimentary metaphor a human king may 
occasionally be called aswra, just as he may be 
called deva ‘god.’ ** In the Rig Veda the word 
dsura and its derivatives are used predominantly 
of Varuna, Mitravaruna, the Adityas as a group, 
Indra, Agni, the Sun in several aspects, probably 
of Rudra a number of times, the gods, and the 
opponents of the gods. It has occasional, though 
secondary, application to other deities.* It is 
never used with the ASvins or in a primary way 
with Usas,2> who, as we have seen, are the char- 


1° See Hillebrandt, Ueber die Géttin Aditi, 17 ff. (Bres- 
lau, 1876). 

2°The sky is characterized by the adjective aditi in 
10. 63. 3. 

21 Cf. Brown, loc. cit.; also Brown, Review of Religion, 
1940-41, 40f. 

22 Cf. the prayer in BAU 1. 3. 30: asato md sad gamaya, 
tamaso mad jyotir gamaya, mrtyor madmrtam gamaya, 
‘From the Non-Existent (= Hell) lead me to the Existent, 
from darkness lead me to light, from death lead me to 
immortality! ’ 

23 For the word dsura and derivative forms see Grass- 
mann, Wérterbuch s.v. dsura, asuratvd, asurya, asuryd, 
dsuré; and W. Neisser, Zum Worterbuch des Rgveda, 
AKM 16.139-146; 18. 29-32. 

**Maruts (1.64.2); Piisan (5.51.11); Soma (9. 74. 
7; 9.99.1); Parjanya (5.83.6; possibly 5.63.3). It is 
also used of the Father (pitr) in 10. 124.3, whoever that 
father is, probably Vrtra; of the hava ‘ call’ in 10. 74.2; 
of Brhaspati (2.23.2), and a few others. 

*° Neisser, AKM 16.140, says that it is used with 
Usas in a hymn of Book X. He must mean 10.55. 4. 
That passage is a close parallel to 3.55.1. Both mean 
that when the Dawn shone forth for the first time, the 


acteristic devas. It is twice used unequivocally 
of the god Dyaus, ‘the Sky,’ in 1.131.1 and 
6.51.8. It is evident that the asuras are well 
differentiated from the devas.27 The fact that 
Indra, who is the supreme or sole deva (1. 32. 12), 
is also called asura is of the greatest interest, 
because it is more than once stated that the gods 
gave the asura power to Indra for slaying Vrtra 
(6. 20.2; 7.21.7). 

The constitution of the two groups of asuras is 
not entirely precise and yet we can be sure of the 
chief figures in each. The Adityas are sometimes 
mentioned as two—Varuna and Mitra—sometimes 
three, namely the same two with the addition of 
Aryaman. Once (2. 27.1) six arenamed—Varuna, 
Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Daksa, Améa. In another 
passage (9.114.3) the number is given as seven, 
but no names are mentioned.”* Still another hymn, 
10. 72.8, which is late and speculative, says that 
Aditi, the mother of the Adityas, had eight sons, 
not named in the passage, of whom the last was 
cast forth by the mother as an egg and deposited in 
the cosmic Waters. It was called mdrtainda, ‘ egg 
of mortals,’ that is, ancestor of men, a kenning for 
the sun.?® The inclusion of the sun among the 


sun was born, night fled below the most remote region 
(that is, to the depth of darkness in the asat—cf. Brown 
in JAOS 61.76-80). In 3.55.1 is the statement at the 
end of the verse mahdd devdndm asuratvém ékam ‘ great 
was (or, is) the asura-power of the gods alone.’ The 
statement is repeated as a refrain in vs. 22 of the same 
hymn. In 10. 55.4d this pada is repeated with substi- 
tution of mahatydé (? for mahatyds) for devdndm. The 
reference is to the release of the sun, preceded by Dawn, 
from the hold of Vrtra. The application to Usas is 
secondary. 

2° The other instances in which it seems to be coupled 
with dyaus are of the undeified sky, with reference to 
the Angirases or the Maruts as heroes of the asura 
(Agni or Indra), sons of the sky or eagles of the sky or 
sons of Aditi. Passages are 3.53.7; 10. 67.2 (cf. Bloom- 
field, Rig-Veda Repetitions 204); 1.122.1; 8.20.17; 
10. 92.6; 3.56.8; 10. 10.2. 

27 Oldenberg (Religion des Veda 194) regards the 
Adityas as borrowed by the Indo-Aryans. 

28 Since that hymn appears to be late and is a Soma 
hymn, therefore in the Indra sphere, it is not unlikely 
that the seventh was considered to be Indra, who is in one 
place coupled with Varuna, both together being two 
Adityas (7.85.4), and in another, exceedingly late, pas- 
sage (8.52.7) spoken of as the fourth Aditya. Indra is 
not called a son of Aditi in the Rig Veda, although he is 
so called later, but his association with the Adityas is 
sufficient ground for him to gain in time a place in the 
group. 

2°In a Brahmana passage (TB.1.1.9.1) eight Adityas 
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Adityas is natural, since the Adityas are the deities 
of freedom and light, and the personified sun 
would become a member of the group as the source 
of light.*° We may see clearly that Varuna is the 
chief of the Adityas, Mitra the next most impor- 
tant to him, and the Sun as embryo of the Waters 
the youngest of them all. 

The number of the Danavas, descendants of the 
female Danu, also is indeterminate. In two late 
passages (8. 96.16; 10. 120.6) they are said to be 
seven, thereby matching the seven-count of the 
Adityas in 9.114. 3, and giving to each group a 
perfect folklore number, but the names of the 
seven are not recorded. The chief Danava is Vrtra, 
arch-demon of the Rig Veda, who seems to be 
called ‘seventh’ (saptdtha) in 10.99. 2.%4 Other 
demons are mentioned, such as Pipru, Sambara, 
Susna, who may also be Danavas.** 

The antithesis between the Adityas and the 
Danavas appears to be indicated in their very 
names. Both, as we have commented, are metrony- 
mics; no father is mentioned for either group in 
the Rig Veda.** In the case of each group, there- 





are named—Mitra Varuna, Aryaman, Améa, Bhaga, 
Dhatr (= Daksa of 2.27.1), Indra, Vivasvat—and it is 
notable that the name Martanda is replaced by Vivasvat, 
a form of the sun and father of Yama (10.14.5; 10. 
17.1), who was the first man. Cf. in the Avesta, where 
Vivanhvant is the father of Yima. In the Brhad Devata 
7.114 Dhatr takes the place of Martanda. 

3° He is called Aditya in 1.50.12; 1.191.9; 8.90.11 
and Aditeya in 10.88.11. In later India the common 
meaning of dditya in the singular is ‘ sun.’ 

81 The meaning of this stanza seems to be that Agni 
and Indra, who are ritualistically considered to be twin 
brothers (6.59.2; 3.30.1-3), unite to slay Vrtra. 

32The Dasas have seven forts, as does Vrtra, which 
are called autumnal (?=> cold), 1.174.2; 6.20.10; 
7. 103. 9. 

83 Though the Rig Veda has nothing to say about the 
father, if any, of the Adityas, it might be thought to 
contain allusions to that of the Danavas, especially if 
we associate a few hints from the Rig Veda with a story 
in the later literature. Vrtra, it is clear, is a Danava 
(1.32.9; probably also 2.11.10; 2.12.11; 4.30.7; 5. 
29.4; 5.32.1,7). Another enemy whom Indra slays, or 
else Indra in company with Trita Aptya, is a son of 
Tvastr named Visévaripa or Trisirsan (10.8.8,9; 2.11. 
19; 10. 76.3), a three-headed, six-eyed (10. 99.6) monster 
who had possession of the soma (1.117.22). The Brah- 
manas, especially the Satapatha Brihmana (1.6. 3. 1 ff.) 
tell a story about this affair, in which it is stated that 
both Vrtra and Visvaripa were sons of Tvastr. Tvastr 
might, therefore, have been the father of the Danavas in 
the Rig Veda. He might also have been the father of the 
Adityas, since Agni (or Brhaspati or the sun) is stated 
in the Rig Veda to be the son of Tvastr (10. 46.9; 10. 


fore, it is the name of the mother that presents 
the etymological problem. There has never been 
any serious confusion about the meaning of the 
name Aditi, mother of the Adityas. She is clearly 
an abstraction made with the negative prefix a- 
and the abstract noun diti ‘ bondage’ from the root 
da ‘bind.’ The meaning is ‘ non-bondage, freedom.’ 
The name Danu, mother of the Danavas, has been 
less clear. It has been treated as though derived 
from bases meaning either ‘cut’ or ‘drip,’ but 
since there is no evidence anywhere that Danu cuts 
or drips or is moist, these etymologies can hardly 
claim any attention. The name seems easily de- 
rived from the same root da ‘ bind’ which appears 
in a-ditt. It is a primary derivative with the suffix 
-nu, and similar to bhdnu from the root bha and 
dhenu from the root dhd. The meaning is ‘ bond- 
age, restraint,’ and it fits precisely with the func- 
tion of Danu herself, or at least of her son Vrtra, 
whose name is transparently derived from the root 
vr ‘ cover, enclose,’ and means ‘ Encloser.’ 

What then about the personalities of these two 
mothers, Aditi and Danu? To be brief, both 
appear to be personifications of the abstract terms 
in their names. If we consider certain other 
cases in the Rig Veda, which are quite clear, we 
can see how it all might have come about. Indra, 
for example, is called ‘son of strength’ (Savas), 
out of which epithet there is actually created for 
him a mother Savasi. She is not his real mother— 
we shall see later who is—but she has a brief 
standing.** Similarly, he is called ‘lord of might’ 
Sacipati, a form which could also mean ‘ husband 
of might’ (Sdci), whence there is created for him 
a wife Saci. He is also called ‘son of the Sat’ 
(sinim satydsya), but he never comes in conse- 
quence to have a mother or father named Sat. 
Neither does the epithet satpitt (8.69.4) result 
in creating some near relation for him. In the case 
of the Adityas the epithet aditeh putrah ‘sons of 
freedom’ is common; out of that grew the femi- 
nine personification Aditi, mother of Varuna and 
the others, and from her name was made in the 
most usual sort of way the noun and adjective 
dditya, ‘descendant of Aditi.’ Similarly there 
came into existence a mother Danu for Vrtra, and 


2.7; 2.23.17; 1.95.2), and Agni, as has been mentioned, 
is later taken to be an Aditya. However, the case is by 
no means solid that Tvastr was considered in the Rig 
Veda to be the father of the asuras. 

34 Mitra and Varuna are sons of savas and sons of 
dakga ‘skill’ in 8.25.5. Agni also is son of Savas and 
father of daksa in 3.27.9. 
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from her name grew the term dénava, ‘ descendant 
of Danu.’ 

We can see now why the Adityas and the 
Danavas have mothers, but lack fathers, and we 
may not too rashly reconstruct the myth in some 
such way at this. In the beginning there was 
Vrtra, who covered over all that which the universe 
needed. Opposed to him was Varuna, with his 
followers. One represented bondage, the other free- 
dom. Each came then to have a mother and 
brothers. This last is the state of affairs as depicted 
in the Rigvedic myth. 


THE WAR OF THE ADITYAS AND THE DANAVAS 


The cause of the epic quarrel between the 
Adityas and the Danavas (cf. 8.96.9) is never 
stated, but we may reasonably assume that it lay 
in the antithesis between their natures. Shall we 
say that Rigvedic men saw in the universe opposing 
forces of contraction and expansion, conservatism 
and liberalism, bondage and freedom, and de- 
veloped a myth around them? He personified these 
forces as the asuras. Our discussion, if it has been 
sound, has shown us so far that he thought of the 
Cosmic Waters as held in or covered over by Vrtra, 
while Varuna and his followers wanted them 
released. Possibly the Adityas knew that the sun 
was in the waters as an embryo, though generally 
the hymns seem to indicate that the gods were 
surprised to find it there when it finally came forth. 
But in any case Vrtra and Varuna, the Adityas 
and the Danavas, were in deadly rivalry. Besides 
the Waters and the asuras there was the fashioner 
Tvastr, whose part in the war seems uncertain. 
The Rig Veda gives only very vague hints; the 
later texts make relatively few statements of any 
partisanship, though it may be significant that in 
the epic period he has become one of the Adityas, 
whose number has then grown to twelve.*® 

A great puzzle at this point concerns the sun. 
This was evidently of extreme importance in the 
myth; for it is the source of heat and light and 
there could have been no world of the Existent, the 
Sat, without that heavenly body. But how it got 
in the waters is not certain. Tvastr may have set 
him there, or it may have been the gods, or may 
merely have been his mother Aditi who put him 
there as an egg, as we have mentioned above.*™* 





°° See Hopkins, Epic Mythology 81. 
The embryo (garbha) is variously called sun 
(sirya) or fire (agni), and wavers in the Rig Veda be- 


The first stages of the conflict between the 
Adityas and the Danavas (or Vrtra) are not 
related in the Rig Veda, or if so are hinted in very 
obscure allusions. But things must have gone 
badly for the Adityas, and Varuna must have had 
no success. One hymn—a very late one (10. 124)— 
represents Varuna as somehow having actually 
been brought within Vrtra, later to be released. 
Along with him were Agni, the sacrificial fire, and 





tween the natural phenomena and deified personifications 
as the gods Sirya and Agni. Any original confusion in 
the myth concerning the manner in which the sun was 
put in the Waters as embryo is increased by the fact 
that in the Rig Veda sun and fire and the gods thereof 
are blended with a grand all around exchange of attri- 
butes, functions, mythic materials, and epithets. For 
example, the sun as a celestial object, more or less well 
personified, is called the ‘son of heaven’ (divéh putréh, 
10. 37.1) or said to have been born from the Dawns 
(7.78.3). He came out of the Waters at creation. Agni, 
who carries the epithet ‘embryo of the Waters’ (apdim 
gérbha: 1.70.3; 3.1.12,13; 3.5.3) or ‘embryo of the 
asura’ (3.29.11), is, like the sun, discovered in the 
water by the gods, then born and spread abroad (2. 1. 3, 
4). He is the garbha of the two rodasis (10. 1.2), where 
the allusion may be ritualistic, referring to the two 
stones between which Indra generated Agni (2.12.3). 
Agni is born at the winning of the cows, which are the 
Waters (4.3.11; 3.31.3; 4.1.11ff.). He is called a 
‘heavenly bird,’ that is, the sun (1.164.52), and evi- 
dently again equated with the sun in 7.9.3. The sun is 
Agni’s face (10.7.3). Tvastr generates him with his ten 
fingers (1.95.2). Sky and Earth bore him (3.2.2; 3. 
25.1; 10.1.2). In one passage Sky and Earth, the 
Waters, and Tvastr all bore him (10.2.7; cf. 10. 46.9). 
A hieratic rationalization is that, after Agni was born, 
they (? = Angirases) returned him to the garbha-state 
giving him sacrificial form (1.6.4; and cf. remarks in 
Oldenberg Rgveda Noten to 1.6 and 3.31). The key to 
the whole is perhaps to distinguish between the sun in 
its place in the cosmogony and the earthly fire, which 
when used sacrifically was personified as the god Agni. 
In the myth of creation the sun was an original element. 
In later refinements of the myth Agni figures as well. 

It is possible that in the very earliest stage of the 
myth the sun was concealed in the Waters, and that was 
all there was to the story. But in the time of the great 
mass of Rigvedic material the myth had grown. It had 
probably the following features. The cosmic Waters in- 
cluded among themselves the Dawns, which like the 
Waters are called the cows and the mothers. In the 
Dawn or the Dawns was set the sun as embryo. The best 
guess as to who did this seems to be Tvastr, who is 
mentioned in 10. 2. 7 as having generated Agni (— Surya). 
The same story appears to be alluded to in 3.31. 1-3: 
1. Sdsad véhnir duhitir naptyam gad vidvén rtdsya 
didhitim saparydén/pitéd ydtra duhitih sékam riijdn sém 
gagmyéna ménasa dadhanvé. 2. né jamdye tdnvo riktham 
Graik cakéra gérbham sanitir nidhdnam/yddi mdataro 
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Soma, the deified holy drink. It may be questioned 
that this was a standard part of the myth; for we 
lack other accounts of any release of Varuna, Agni, 
and Soma from confinement inside Vrtra. The 
conception may be late and priestly, showing partly 
how complete was Vrtra’s enclosure of all that is 
now, and partly how mighty was Indra’s achieve- 
ment in conquering Vrtra, whose place had become 
foremost among the asuras. Just as it is said in 
2.11.5 and 8.96.16 that Vrtra enclosed heaven 
as well as the Waters, so in 10. 124 all else might 
have been there too. 

But, whether Vrtra had swallowed Varuna or 
merely defeated him, the time was at hand for a 
new champion. That champion was destined to be 
Indra. The Rig Veda seems to say that the gods 
had arranged for his conception and birth; it is 
even stated that they generated Indra to destroy 
Vrtra and all his kind,** while in another passage 
there is the statement that, as soon as born, Indra 
became the protector of the gods (2.12.1). But 
how they did so is not revealed.*’ 


jandyanta véhnim anyéh karté sukftor anyé rndhan. 
3. agnir jajie juhva réjamano mahés putrén arusdésya 
praydkse/mahdn garbho méhy 4 jatém esim mahi pravrd 
dhéryasvasya yajiath. ‘ The wise, instructing one (Agni), 
who knows the devotion of the rta, who honors [the god], 
became the son of the Daughter (Usas), when the Father, 
to inseminate the Daughter went to her with potent 
mind. He, ténva (there is no clue to the meaning of 
tdnva, but it refers to the subject of the verbs draik and 
cakdra, who is presumably the pitd of verse 1), did not 
leave the inheritance to the brother (Agni = Sirya, as 
brother of the seven streams; cf. 1. 65.7), he made the 
womb the treasury of the booty-giver (Indra; the Waters 
contain the treasures of the world, vasini). When 
the mothers (Waters, Dawns) bore the vahni, one of 
the two well-doers was the performer, the other the 
promoter. Agni was born trembling of tongue, to pro- 
mote the sons (Angirases?) of the mighty Red One. Great 
was the embryo, great their birth, great the approach 
through sacrifices of him who owns the bay horses 
(Indra).’ There is an implication in this passage that 
the impregnation of Usas with the sun was accomplished 
by mental operation only, as might well have been the 
case if the Waters were already pent by Vrtra and 
therefore inaccessible. The sun might have come from 
‘the first seed of the mind’ (ménaso rétah prathamdém, 
10. 129.4). Relations between the sexes on a purely 
mental level are known in later Indian cosmology: the 
Jains, for example, recognize a world in which inter- 
course between husband and wife is only of that sort. 

36... tndram ... ydm... ghaném ovrtréiném jané- 
yanta deviéh, 3. 49.1. 

**The gods are said to have generated Indra with 
stomas (2.13.5), but this may mean only that they 
recited stomas to egg him on. 










INDRA’S PARENTAGE 


Who Indra’s parents were is something of a 
problem. His mother was certainly not Savasi, 
whom we have mentioned, even though he is called 
son of Savasi; for she is only a personification of 
his power, as we have seen already. Tvastr is often 
thought to be Indra’s father, because of the state- 
ments that the Great Father (pitr mah), Tvastr, 
made the vajra to be Indra’s weapon (1.52.7; 
5. 31. 4; ete.), and that in the Great Father’s house 
Indra stole and first drank soma (2.17. 6; 3. 48. 2, 
4; 4.18.3,12). It is assumed by interpreters that 
the word father means that Tvastr was Indra’s 
father. But if we look at all the passages carefully 
we will see that in no one of them is there any 
dependent noun or pronoun with the word for 
father to show that Tvastr really was the father 
of Indra.** We should rather view the epithet as 
applied to Tvastr in his general creative and 
fashioning aspect. 

The best indication seems to be that Sky and 
Earth, the god Dyaus and the goddess Prthivi, 
were Indra’s parents. With them in mind we can 
explain the various references to the fact that it 
was in the Father’s house that Indra stole and 
drank the soma; for Tvastr’s house, as we have 
seen, was the sky and earth (1.159.4; perhaps 
also 1. 144. 4; see above under ‘ The Beginnings’). 
Similarly, too, there is no trouble with the state- 
ment that Indra made his mother a widow (4. 18. 
12), a remark thought to mean that Indra killed 
Tvastr. The antecedent impossibility of such an 
interpretation is obvious, because the Rig Veda, 
far from considering Tvastr dead, continues to 
invoke him and desire his aid. A more reasonable 
meaning for that statement will be offered here 
shortly. 

The clearest statement about Indra’s paternity 


88 Ritualistically Soma is Indra’s father (9.96. 5 ff.; 
cf. 9.97.38). This is merely a metaphor; soma gives 
Indra his strength, hence may be called Indra’s father. 
So, too, Indra is called by various expressions meaning 
son of strength, but these expressions also are metaphori- 
cal. They refer to the strength of the gods, which they 
gave to Indra (7.21.7; see above). So too his mother 
Savasi (8.77.1) is a metaphorical personification (see 
Bloomfield, ZDMG 48.548). When it is said that Indra 
has the satya as his birthplace (satydyoni, 4.19.2) or 
he is called son of the Satya, we have reference to his 
separation of the Sat from the Asat at the time of 
creation (see Brown, JAOS 61.79). Sdétpati similarly 
means ‘lord of the Sat,’ being a tatpurusa compound 
(cf. Whitney, Grammar 1267a): 
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lies in 4.17.4: ‘A mighty hero, [Indra,] is your 
father Dyaus considered; the maker of Indra was 
most highly skilled, he who generated the bright 
owner of the vajra, unmoved from his base, like 
the earth.’ *® In another passage (10.120.1) it 
is said that that was the eldest among the worlds 
from which the fierce manly one was born. 

The mother of Indra, though often mentioned, 
is never identified by name. In the post-Vedic 
period his mother is said to be Aditi,*° but in the 
Rig Veda Aditi lacks this honor.*t Indra’s mother 
is once called a grsti (4.18.10), meaning a ‘ cow 
that bears only once,’ while in the same place he is 
called a bull calf, and in another passage (10. 111. 
2) is called ‘ the bull, calf of a once-bearing cow’ 
(garsteya).*? He is elsewhere frequently called a 
calf (vatsa), and his mother, therefore, was a cow ; 
but we can make little of these last appellations, 
because ‘ cow’ is a term of compliment for a female 
in the Rig Veda, and almost any goddess may be 
called one,** flowing with milk and sustenance, and 
the epithet is guaranteed to leave her contented, 
just as any god is flattered to be called a bull, full 
of masculinity. We can make nothing at all of the 
use of these words respecting Indra’s parents. 

We can do a little more with a refrain in 10. 134. 
1-6, in which his mother is called devi janitri ... 
bhadraé janitri ‘ goddess progenetrix, blessed pro- 
genetrix.’ The word janitri ‘ progenetrix’ in the 
singular is used several times of Indra’s mother 
(2. 30. 2; 3.48. 2; 10. 134. 1-6) ; elsewhere once of 
Dawn (1. 124.5), probably once of the sacrificial 
season (rtw) as the mother of Agni, god of the 
sacrifice (2.13.1),** once of dhisana, probably 


°° suviras te janité manyata dyatr indrasya kartd 
svdpastamo bhit/yd im jajdna svaryam suvdjram dna- 
pacyutam sddaso né bhiima. In 1. 129.11 Indra’s father 
is merely called janitda. 

‘© Brhad Devata 4.131; so also in the epic (Hopkins, 
Epic Mythology 81). 

“\ There is a passage where the dual divinity Indra- 
varuna is called dditya ‘son of Aditi,’ but the epithet 
properly belongs to Varuna only. In that connection it 
is applied to the dual divinity and might seem therefore 
to indicate something about Indra. 

*? That Indra was considered in post-Rigvedic times to 
be his mother’s last child is indicated in TS 2.1.6. There 
the proper offering to him is a cow with a single calf. 

** There is no significance, therefore, to the fact that 
Aditi is commonly called Cow (Macdonell, Vedic Myth- 
ology 122). 

“This seems to me more likely than to take rtu as 
‘die Jahreszeit’ with Oldenberg (Rgveda Noten I. 197 f.; 
Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie 1.56). The meaning 
of the verse is that the proper sacrificial season, on 
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meaning the Earth (10.35.7). In the dual the 
two janitri are Sky and Earth (1.185. 6; 3. 31.12; 
7.97.8; 10.110.9). It seems likely that the 
mother of Indra is the Earth rather than Aditi; 
the later tradition that Aditi is his mother is of no 
significance, because in later times Aditi and the 
Earth are equated with each other. We shall see, 
too, that at the time of Indra’s birth the events 
connected with his parents fit in admirably with 
Sky and Earth rather than with any other deities.** 

Of the gods Indra is the youngest, and is called 
kanina “little one’ (3. 48.1; 8.69.14; 10.99. 10) 
and kumdraka ‘boy’ (8.69.15), as well as the 
much commoner vatsa ‘calf’ and yuvan ‘ youth.’ 
Because he is his mother’s last child, he receives in 
later time as his offering a cow with a single calf.*” 


INDRA’S BIRTH AND FIRST EXPLOITS 


The greatest amount of our information about 
Indra’s birth is found in the hymn 4. 18.** If we 


arriving, becomes the mother of Agni. Agni (in form 
of the sun) then enters the Waters as an embryo and 
so makes them full of milk, which is the beestings of 
the plant (soma), first renowned. 

‘5 Further, Indra is stated to be a brother of Agni, 
both sprung from a common father and a universal 
mother (6.59.2). Now the father of Agni, in what 
appears to be an old version of his myth, is Dyaus, while 
his mother is Prthivi or Usas (3.2.2; 3.3.11; 3.25.1; 
3.31. 1-2; 4.15.6; 6.49.2; 10. 45.8); presumably, there- 
fore, Agni (not Sirya, be it noted) and Indra both are 
sons of Dyaus. We probably need not consider the state- 


‘ment that the fathers of Indra and Agni have been slain, 


because they became enemies of the gods (hatdso vam 
pitéro devdésatrava indragni jivatho yuvém, 6.59.1). It 
may fairly be assumed that ‘the fathers’ here men- 
tioned are priests who officiated at the sacrifice by which 
Indra and Agni were obtained as sons, as the seven rsis 
were the ‘fathers’ of Trasadasyu because they officiated 
at a sacrifice to Indra and Varuna to get Trasadasyu as 
a son for Queen Purukutsini (4. 42.8,9). The priests 
who conducted the sacrifice at which Agni and Indra 
were obtained would likely have been Visvaripa and his 
colleagues. Visvaripa, later killed by Indra, is said in 
the TS 2.5.1.1 to have been the purohita of the gods. 
Although in public he stated that the sacrifice was for 
the gods, in private he consigned it to the benefit of 
the asuras. 

46 This same word is a common epithet of Agni, since 
he is an infant every time the sacrificial fire is lighted. 

‘TIndra is also ‘ageless’ (ajdra, 3.32.7 and else- 
where). In 10.86.11,12 it is stated that Indrani 


(Indra’s wife) is the most fortunate of goddesses, be- 
cause her husband will never die of old age, that is, will 
always remain youthful. 

“8Qn the legends of Indra’s birth see R, Pischel, 
Vedische Studien 1.44, 310 ff.; 2. 246. 
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supplement this with details from other passages 
we can reconstruct a fairly good account, in spite 
of obscurities. 

Indra’s parents, as we have seen, appear to be 
Sky and Earth. These we noted early in our dis- 
cussion had been created by Tvastr to be his house, 
and they were living together. Being personified, 
they could also have children. 

After a gestation period of ‘a thousand months 
and many autumns,’ *® when the time had come 
for birth, Indra seems to have had a difference of 
opinion with his mother, or possibly with someone 
else, about the exact manner in which he shouid 
be born. In the first verse of 4.18 a speaker, not 
identified for us, remonstrates with Indra, saying: 
‘This is the ancient accustomed path, whence the 
gods were born upwards, all of them. From here 
the mighty one *° should be born [upward]. Let 
him not make his mother fall down there (in 
destruction).’°* Evidently the place of the gods, 
from the moment of their birth, was on high.*? 
But Indra, as though with consciousness of a mis- 
sion before him, refuses to join the gods, and he 
answers in the second verse of the hymn: ‘I shall 
not go [straight] forth to dangers here. Let me go 
forth from the side to avoid them.®* Many deeds 


49ydm sahdsram mdsé jabhéra garddas ca pirvih, 4. 
18.4, to which a parallel may be found in the epic 
notion that Aditi’s parturition of Vignu in the Vamana 
incarnation lasted a thousand years (Mbh 3.272. 31, 
69 f.; see Hopkins, Epic Mythology 211). I cannot see 
any especial significance in the case of Indra, but suspect 
nevertheless that some exists. Garuda was also a thou- 
sand years in the egg (Hopkins, Epic Mythology 21). 

5° The epithet pravrddha is stock for Indra; see Grass- 
mann, Wérterbuch s.v. Indra is pravrddha or grows 
mighty (pravavrdhe) or his power (indriya) grows 
mighty (pravavrdhe) on drinking soma (2. 22. 2; 8. 12.8). 

51 The adverb amuyd ‘there’ is always of evil con- 
notation in the Rig Veda. It is used of the place where 
the dead Vrtra lies (1.32.8), where demons lie (10. 
89.14), where those who practise sorcery by sexual 
intercourse are to go (1.29.5; 10.85.30; probably also 
10. 135.2), where Indra is to strike down the wicked 
(5. 34.5). Here, too, it means That [awful] Place; cf. 
the words vavrdn anantdn dva sé padista (7.104.17). 

52 The gods apparently ascend on birth. The verb ud 
jan used here seems to mean precisely that, for such 
seems to be its meaning elsewhere in the Rig Veda. It 
is used of Agni in 1.74.3 and 10. 43.9, of a hymn which 
is raised to Agni in 7.8.6, and of Indra’s might which 
is born of might in 5. 31. 3. 

53In nir aya durgaha .. . tiragscatad parsvén nir gamani 
we must recognize the idiom tiras i durgahd (or its 
equivalent), as appearing in 1.41.3; 6.51.10; 7.60.6; 
10. 182. 1. 








not done before must I do. I have both to fight and 
to question.’ 

The nature of the questioning is not explained 
here, but in two other passages (8. 45. 4,5; 8. 77, 
1,2) we read that as soon as born he asks hig 
mother who the mighty are, the famed, and she 
answers, in one passage, that his enemy is the 
Covering (?),5* and in the other passage the 
enemies are the two wicked asuras Aurnavabha and 
Ahisuva, whom he must overpower. In another 
passage (8. 96.16) his enemies, when he was born, 
were seven, probably the seven Danavas of 10. 120, 
6, of whom the seventh, and presumably worst, 
seems to have been Vrtra (10. 99. 2). 

In still another passage (8.77. 3) it appears that 
Indra slew these enemies as soon as they were men- 
tioned, but other hymns make it apparent that 
there were intervening incidents. We may, at least, 
take it as certain that danger threatened him at 
birth. 

The story goes on in 4.18 to say that, when he 
had refused to be born up, ‘he saw his mother 
leaving him.’** ‘I must follow her,’ the hymn 
continues, ‘I shall go with her.’ Then in Tvastr’s 
house Indra drank the soma, which in other pas- 
sages (3. 48.4; cf. 1.61.7) he stole. He drank a 
hundred-worth of the pressed juice from the bowl. 
From the soma he got strength. 

The whole matter of how he gets the soma is 
somewhat confused. Here, as we have seen, he is 
said to have drunk it in Tvastr’s house, and another 
passage says that he drank it in the mighty father’s 
house, that is in Tvastr’s (3.48.2). He had to 
overcome Tvastr to get it (3.48.4) or he even had 
to slay Visvaripa to get it, which he did, either 
alone or with the aid of Trita Aptya (10. 8. 8,9; 
2.11.19). He stole it (3. 48.4) or had Visnu steal 
it for him (1.61.7) and he drank it in the cups 
(3.48.4). But in still another passage it is said 
that he found it on his mother’s breast: ‘ he drank 
the beestings growing on the mountain, which the 


54 The word is épsas, and its meaning is entirely un- 
certain. Etymological speculation is free; see Oldenberg, 
Rgveda Noten II.110. If it means ‘ Covering,’ it would 
be a synonym of Vrtra; but see Neisser AKM 16.4. 61. 

55° The verb pard i, like para gam (10.97.21) and para 
car (10.17.6), should mean ‘go off.’ In this case, since 
Indra’s mother is spoken of frequently as a cow, it may 
mean approximately ‘ go off grazing.’ It is unwarranted 
te think that it means ‘die,’ a meaning scarcely possible 
in any case, and favored here only by some who are 
inclined to see in verses ] and 2 a reference to birth in 
an unnatural manner from the mother’s side, like that 
of the Buddha later. , 
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young mother poured for him in the Great Father’s 
house ; he looked upon the sharp soma on her breast 
and drank it’ (3. 48. 2,3). All these various state- 
ments are easily reconciled. If his mother was the 
Earth, then the soma grew upon her breasts, that 
is upon the mountains, for soma is commonly 
called ‘mountain growing’ (giristhd, parvatavrdh). 
So, too, since the Earth was part of Tvastr’s house, 
he could drink the soma there as well as on his 
Earth-mother’s breast. 

Until he was ready for the great. battle, his 
mother concealed him (4.18.4,5).°* She may 
even have swallowed him for concealment, because 
some female named KuSava, in stanza 8 of 4.18, 
swallowed him. 

The drinking of soma was the most important 
thing that ever happened to Indra, and presumably 
he knew beforehand that it would be. As soon as 
he drank it he was filled with heroic might (4. 18. 
5); he swelled to a terrifying size and filled the 
two worlds, that is, Sky and Earth (3.36.3), and 
acquired the vastness for which he is noted (10. 
89). The Sky and Earth were terrified (1. 63.1), 
and flew apart (3.54.7) or into concealment, 
becoming hidden (8.96.16). Hence it can be said 
(4.17.12) that Indra has no care for father and 
mother, only for soma. Once separated the Sky 
and Earth were never reunited. This is the fact 
that justifies the statement, alluded to above, that 
Indra made his mother a widow (4.18.12). Note 
particularly that the text does not say that he 
killed his father, it merely says that he made his 
mother a widow, and this he did by depriving her 
of her husband. Now, too, we see why he was his 
mother’s last child. 

Even Tvastr was dismayed and afraid (1. 80. 
14). Now, we may suppose, Tvastr made the vajra 
to be a weapon for Indra (5.31.4; 1.52.7). It 
appears to have been in the Waters (1.84.11; 
8. 89. 9),57 whence we may consider that Tvastr 
produced it.®* 

Shall we also suppose that, at this time, the gods 
recognized in Indra their potential champion? The 
text nowhere makes the statement, but we read that 
the gods stored in him manliness, might, and 


5° Agni’s mother conceals Agni from his father, 5. 2. 2. 

°? The vajra’s place is also said to be below the sun 
(10.27.21). It has the epithet parvata (7. 104.19), and 
parvata is in the belly of Vrtra (1.54.10). 

°8 A variant may be that that Soma (Indu) stole the 
weapons for himself from his own ungracious (aéiva) 
father (6.44.22). 


strength of all sorts (tasmin nrmném utd krétum 
deva djansi sam dadhur, 1. 80.15), and at his birth 
endowed him with all their powers (3. 51.8). And, 
again, in the beginning they disposed their powers 
in submission to his asura rule (7%. 21. 7).5° 

But now he had proved himself and was ready 
for the great battle. 


THE BATTLE WITH VRTRA 


In the first stages of the battle the gods seem 
not to have trusted their champion. In stanza 11 
of the hymn 4. 18, which we have used so much in 
the discussion just preceding, Indra’s mother says 
to him, ‘ My son, the gods here are deserting you.’ 
Then Indra, intent upon slaying Vrtra, calls out, 
‘Friend Visnu, step out your very widest!’ There 
is a mystery about this friendship between Indra 
and Visnu, though we may note that in one pas- 
sage Visnu stole the soma for Indra (1.61.7). 
However, the present hymn (4.18) says in its 
final stanza (4.18.13), Indra speaking, ‘In my 
need I cooked a dog’s entrails ; I found none among 
the gods to solace (—help) me. I saw my wife 
being dishonored ; © then the eagle brought me the 
soma.’ The meaning appears to be that the gods 
were deserting him because his strength had left 
him. His strength, you will remember, is his wife, 
as indicated in his epithet Sacipati, which means 
both ‘lord of strength’ and ‘husband of Saci.’ 
Hence he can describe the contumely put upon him 
as dishonor of his wife. 

But all must have been put right when the eagle 
brought him the soma. This last occurrence is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rig Veda, though with- 
out clear indication of the place in the narrative 
where it belongs.® But it is not implausible that 
it should be here. 


5° Another passage says that, when Indra accompanied 
by Visnu slew Vrtra, the gods gave him all their asura 
power, without reservation (6.20.2). 

*°—Indra, when roused by the soma, approaches his 
wife: see 1.82.5,6 and 3.53.6. It is regularly stated 
that Indra had no strength until he drank the soma; 
then he became the vigorous male. The soma gave him 
strength and made him facipati. In 10.86.11, 12 it is 
stated that among the goddesses Indrani, wife of Indra, 
is the most fortunate because her husband shall never 
die of old age, that is, shall always be young and vigor- 
ous. In 4.18.13 he may refer to a state of being vrsala 
‘ impotent.’ 

61 Besides 4.18.13 note 8.71.9; 4.20.6; 4.26.6; 10. 
144.5; 9.68.6; 5.45.9; 3.43.7; 1.80.2; 1.93.6. Varuna 
is said to have put the soma on the mountain (Mac- 
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It may, however, have been at this point that 
Indra had to fight the gods who had deserted him 
(4.18.11; 8.96.7). What gods were involved is 
not stated, nor is it made clear why Indra fought 
them, but it is stated that he had to overcome them 
(4. 30. 3-5) .°? 

Elsewhere Indra is said to have drunk three vats 
or huge beakers of soma (1. 32.3) before the battle. 
Sometimes the text names him alone as the warrior 
for righteousness ; at other times helpers are men- 
tioned, such as the storm gods Rudra and the 
Maruts (2.11.3) or Visnu (8.77.10) or Soma 
or Agni. It is possible that the primary myth gave 
Indra no helpers. But in the battle he created a 
storm and Rudra and the Maruts may merely be 
personifications of that phenomenon. In the same 
way in a few places he has a helper Manyu ‘ Wrath,’ 
who is obviously nothing but the personification 
of his own rage. 

The battle was fierce, and even Indra received 
serious injury when Vyamsa, who is Vrtra (1. 32. 
5), broke his jaw (4.18.9). But Indra in turn 
broke Vrtra’s jaw (10. 152.3; 1.52.6) and his 
face or nose (1.32.6), split his head (4.17.3; 
1. 52.10), and in general crushed and slew him 
and left him lying there (amuyd).** His weapon 
was the vajra, and with it he pierced twenty-one 
mountains (8. 96. 2), burst the bellies of the moun- 
tains (1.32.1), which means that he split open 
Vrtra.* 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE VICTORY 


Our account is nearly at an end, not because the 
events following Indra’s victory are less significant, 


donell, Vedic Mythology 113); cf. the statement in the 
Avesta that the wise god put haoma on Mt, Haraiti. 

*2 The gods may have fled and thus got inside Vrtra 
(10. 124.2). Because they were inside Vrtra, whether 
of their own volition or because defeated, as suggested 
above in this paper, they could call him ‘ Father’ (10. 
124.2) and give him the epithet Siva ‘kindly.’ Indra, 
in this same hymn, invites Varuna, Agni, and Soma to 
come out before he slays Vrtra. 

*3 See note 51. 

** Another Rigvedic myth may possibly be associated 
with the events leading up to the battle. This is the 
myth of Sarama, Indra’s messenger, and the Panis, the 
niggards who withhold the cows that Indra wishes. He 
sends her to demand the cows (1.93.4; 10.108; cf, 3. 
31.6). She finds them where they are concealed (5. 45. 
8, 9) and helps release them when Vrtra is slain (4. 16. 
8). The cattle prison where Saram& found them is the 
support of men (1.72.8). Brhaspati helped Sarama by 
cleaving the mountains (1. 62.3). 











but because they are better known. Most briefly he 
became lord of the cosmos (3. 30). He released the 
Waters (1.32.2), generated the sun, the sky, the 
dawn (1.32.4) or, as stated elsewhere, he and 
Soma made the dawn shine, led forth the sun with 
its light, supported the sky, spread out Mother 
Earth (6.72.2; cf. 10.62.3; 2.13.5), having 
struck away Vrtra from them (1.51; 1.52). Or, 
again, having slain Vrtra, he proceeded to creation 
(2.15.1 ff.). He is, therefore, called visvakarman 
(8. 98.2; 9.63.7) ‘ All-Maker, Creator,’ and lord 
over all creation (8. 98.2; 10. 153.5). He created 
by setting the worlds apart and starting the sun on 
its revolution (6. 30.5; 8.36.4; 10. 29.6; 10. 54. 
3; 1. 62.4-6).°° Sometimes his creative activity is 
termed dancing (2.22.4; cf. the gods in 10, 
72. 6). 

The most important feat, of course, was the 
release of the Waters. These had had the Dasa, 
that is, Vrtra, as lord—or husband—being dasa- 
patni (1.32.11; 5.30.5; 8.85.18). Though the 
waters were goddesses (devi), Vrtra, the anti-god 
(adeva), had been restraining (péri vavrvaisam) 
them (3.32.6). In releasing them Indra gave 
them the virile one, that is, himself, as lord—or 
husband—or the noble one (vrsapatni, aryapaini, 
8.15.6; 10.43.8), and caused them to bear his 
mark (varna, 10. 124. 7). 

In driving forth the Waters, called by the usual 
complimentary epithet cows, he scattered the dark- 
ness (5.31.3). It may be that the Dawn, which 
now appeared, needed coercion ; for there is a myth 
that she tried to harm Indra, who then smashed 
her chariot and drove her off so that she disap- 
peared (4.30. 9-12; 2.15.6; 10.138.5; 10. 73. 
6).®* Whether or not this small myth belongs here, 
it is evident that the Dawns now appeared followed 
by the Sun (3. 55.1). 

The Sun, it is stated many times, was won by 
Indra. It had been in darkness (témast, 1. 117. 5); 


*S This is stated metaphorically as Indra fixing earth 
and sky to his car, like wheels on an axle (10. 89.4). 
He is called father of the sky etc. (8.36.4; 6.30.5; 20. 
54.3; 10. 138.6), who is after all his own father, but the 
paradoxical epithet seems based upon the fact that he 
gave the sky its present function, and thus is its father. 

*6 Indra’s cosmogonic functions are further described 
in 1.103.2 and 2. 15.2. 

*7 The same idea appears in 10. 55.4: ‘ When, O Dawn, 
first of the shiners, you shone forth, whereby you pro- 
duced the increase of the increase (= sun?), your relative 
(sister = Night; cf. 1.113.2, 3; 1.124.8; 10. 127.3) 
was below the farthest (i.e. Night fled to the Asat).’ 
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it was hidden by darkness that operated contrary 
to function (gilhém siiryam témasdpavratena, 5. 
40.6). His mighty deed is that he gains the sun 
(10. 43.5), which he set in the sky after slaying 
Vrtra (1.51.4; 1.52.8); he set its wheel in 
motion (1. 130.9); he rolls the sun’s disk (4. 16. 
12) ; he produced the sun and led forth the waters 
(2.12.4; 2.12.7; 3.44.2; 8.78.7), or did so 
with the aid of Visnu (7.99.4) or Soma (6. 72. 2) 
or Varuna (7.82.3). He made the sun shine (8. 
98.2). With the sun he makes a pathway through 
the darkness (6. 21. 3).°* It is possible that here 
belongs the touch of Indra conquering the Sun and 
stealing his wheel (10. 43.5; 1,175.4; 4.30.4). 
It may have moved too fast. 

How the sun came to be the embryo of the 
Waters is not clearly explained, but it is possible 
that we should take literally the implications of 
the words which say that the Waters got Indra as 
their lord or husband. Indra says in one passage 
(10. 49. 10) : ‘In them [the Waters] I have placed 
what not even the god Tvastr could place in them, 
the white (milk), the desirable, in the udders, the 
breasts of the cows (Waters), the honey of honey, 
the mighty, the soma, the blend.’ ® Being mothers, 
of course, the Waters had their breasts filled with 
milk; hence they swell and flow, and these cows 
(the Waters) bestow their fluid as loving mothers 
(10.9.2). They may be called most motherly 
(6. 50.7), because they produce all that is. Indra 
never tires of taking credit for their maternal 
state; one of the commonest of all marvels in the 
Rig Veda is that boast of his that he put the white 
milk in the ruddy cows. 

We now have actual creation. The waters, when 
released, made their way to the ocean (1. 32.2), 
which is the atmospheric ocean.”° After the dawns 
first shone forth, we are told (3.55.1), the great 
Indivisible One (Sun) was born in the footstep of 
the Cow (Dawn). Thus by his great deed Indra 
separated the Sat from Asat, the Existent from 


**The statement that Mitra-Varuna raised the sun 
to heaven probably refers to their function after Indra 
had won it (4.13.2; 5.63.4, 7); so too, perhaps, the 
statement that the sun’s path is prepared by Varuna 
(1.24.8; 7.87.1) or by Mitra, Varuna, and Aryaman 
(7. 60. 4). 

*ahdm tad dsu dharayam ydd dsu/nd devas cand 
twastd dharayad risat/sparhém gdvam ddhassu vaksénasu 
/4 madhor maédhu svétryam sémam aéstram. 

This might seem to be an appropriate time for re- 
joicing, and perhaps now took place the revels in which 
all praised Indra (10. 120.2, 4). 


the Non-existent, converted the Asat into the Sat 
(6.24.5). When the functions (vrata) of the 
gods shone forth, great was their asura-nature alone 
(that is, the asura-nature of the Danavas no longer 
was powerful). At Varuna’s prayer the cosmic 
order (ria) was born (1.105.15). The rta is 
stated to consist of observing one’s function.”! The 
gods were born up to do their work according to 
the rta (rtekarman) through the might of Indra 
(10. 55. 7), that is, they were set to work at their 
respective duties. 

All was now present that was needed for crea- 
tion—moisture, coming from the breasts of the 
Waters, and the sun to give light and warmth. 
Order was established, and the gods were assigned 
to make the universe operate according to the law. 
Varuna was set over the rta, as Indra had promised 
(10. 124. 5). Indra remained supreme emperor 
(eka samrat), and he and Varuna together are the 
two kings (3. 30; 4. 42; ete.). Varuna does things 
sometimes ascribed to Indra. Probably the mean- 
ing is that Varuna does them under Indra’s com- 
mand: he made firm the creations,’* propped apart 
the earth and sky, which now can never again come 
together, set up the firmament, gave the sun its 
place and its course, spread out the earth (7.86.1). 
There even seems to have been one god whose 
special function was to see that the other gods 
performed their functions. This was Savitr.”* 


CONCLUSION 


With no great effort we could make a kind of 
motion picture of the story. In the beginning there 
were the Waters restrained within a shell, which 
was personified as a wicked withholding demon 
named Vrtra, the ‘Encloser.’ There existed a 
natural force for expansion, which in its turn was 
personified as the god Varuna. But the power of 


1 rtdm génsata rtam tt té Ghur dnu vratém vratapd 
didhyanah (3.4.7). 

72 Mitra may have had the specific function of tying 
down the corners of the sky above the earth; note his 
function of binding the soma-purchasing cow by the foot 
in the Yajur Veda (TS 1.2.4h; MS 4.18, mitraés tvd 
badhnitam). 

73 See in 4.53.4; 10. 34.8; 10. 139.3. He causes people 
to observe their vratas according to the satya, that is, 
the laws of the Sat. Hence he is satyadharman, and 
even the gods dare not disobey or resist him (2. 38.7, 9; 
5.82.2). He impels creatures to their goals (1. 124.1; 
5.81.2 [== Vaj. Sam. 13.3]; 2.38.1; 1.159.5). Else- 
where he is a solar deity; he leads out the Waters (3. 
33. 6). 
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contraction or conservatism, Vrtra, was greater 
than that of liberation and growth. Meanwhile 
besides the withheld Waters there was a Fashioner 
god, named Tvastr, who had created Heaven and 
Earth to be his house. Of those two was born a 
son Indra, who drank the soma that made him 
expand and be strong, and he forced apart Heaven 
and Earth filling the space between them and 
being, we may suppose, the informing power of the 
atmosphere. He split the covering within which 
lay the Waters, so that they came forth. They were 
impregnated and gave birth to the Sun, and them- 
selves flowed into the atmospheric ocean. By this 
great deed Indra separated the Sat from the Asat, 
the Existent from the Non-existent. This was crea- 
tion. Varuna now took over to organize every- 
thing and prescribe the laws by which it should 
operate. Finally, to support the gods, man was 
created. 

The one flaw is that evil was not extinguished. 
Indra had slain Vrtra, to be sure, and cast his 
corpse into the cold darkness below the earth 
(5. 32. 5-8; 8.6.17); he had put the whole Dasa 
(= Danava) color there (2.12.4). He had bound 
the Diasa’s friends and the Dasyus, and that too 
without even using a rope (arajjau, 2.13.9). 
There was no one left powerful enough to wreak 
vengeance upon him (5.34.4; 1.32.14), though 
in slaying Vrtra he had committed a sin from 









which the Waters cleansed him (1. 23.22). But 
not all the wicked were destroyed. There remained 
demons (raksasas), who lurk in that fell place 
below the earth by day, but at night emerge to 
ensnare men, especially those who by sinning have 
put bonds on themselves and cannot escape. It is 
the Vedic man’s constant dread that these foul and 
pitiless creatures may catch him, and he uses 
countless charms, especially in the Atharva Veda, 
to protect himself. Above all does he invoke 
Indra, Agni, and Soma, who in the past have 
conquered the demons with their might and their 
burning power. And he beseeches Varuna and the 
other Adityas, the sons of Aditi, that is, of Release, 
to undo the bonds that he has put on himself, 
through sin, conscious or inadvertent. He does not 
want to go to that place where the wicked man is 
to be bound, at the farthest extremity of the earth 
(paramasyam prthwydm, MS 1. 27; ef. RV 7. 104. 
11). Good was triumphant, therefore, but not 
unrivalled. 

It was just as well, from the gods’ point of view. 
If they had completely annihilated evil, man would 
not have had any incentive to serve them, and then 
they would have perished for lack of the daily 
sacrifices. Especially would Indra, this demiurge, 
have lost his soma, the drink which! he won as his 
own for all time (3.36.8), the source of all his 
strength. 





Ancient Western Asia comprised many distinct 
political units. Its peoples spoke a variety of 
languages. Yet the region as a whole was linked 
together by underlying cultural ties, not alone 
ties of material culture but of common scientific, 
legal, literary, and religious concepts. The chief 
unifying element was a homogeneous script, the 
cuneiform. Its spread was followed invariably by 
a parallel diffusion of ideas. The expansion of the 
cuneiform system of writing is reflected, e. g., by 
the appearance of the Sumerian Epic of Gilgamesh 


1Cf. my essay in the Leland Volume (Studies im the 
History of Culture, 1942) 51-62. 
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in Akkadian, Hurrian, and Hittite adaptations. 
The fact that at each of these stages there were 
formidable linguistic barriers to overcome was eVi- 
dently no deterrent to a process of intensive 
acculturation. 

The westernmost limit of this expansion, 4s 
witnessed by cuneiform sources, is the Hittite terri- 
tory. In some instances we are in a position to 
retrace the several successive steps back to the 
original Sumerian focus. When the evidence of the 
respective secondary sources is sufficiently clear it 
may even be possible to reconstruct the Sumerian 
core where a direct record has been denied to us 
by accidents of discovery. 
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A case in point is a Hittite text dealing with the 
changing fortunes of certain principal deities. We 
know this text so far only from a transliteration 
by Forrer who informs us that the 46 lines which 
he gives are but a small fragment of the original 
composition. The rest is reported to be in a hope- 
less condition. Nevertheless, the transliterated part 
includes the beginning of the epic and is thus of 
especial significance.? Forrer’s own translation has 
been checked and corrected by H. G. Giiterbock, 
so that we now have a reliable preliminary study 
pending the publication of an autograph copy.® 

Briefly, the contents of the available portion are 
as follows: Long ago the god Alalu was king in 
heaven and Anu was his vizier. After nine years 
Anu turned on Alalu and drove him into the dark 
earth, himself becoming king in heaven with Ku- 
marwe‘* as the new vizier. After another period 
of nine years Kumarwe rebels against Anu in 
order to avenge the death of Alalu. Anu seeks 
refuge in heaven but is overtaken by Kumarwe and 
brought down. In the ensuing struggle Kumarwe 
swallows Anu’s ‘manhood.’ But this deed is fol- 
lowed by Anu’s sobering announcement that the 
swallowed member is a seed which will result in 
pregnancy. With this portentous prophecy Anu 
flees to heaven. Kumarwe succeeds, it appears, in 
ejecting that which he had swallowed. Thereupon 
he proceeds to the city of Nippur. In course of 
time the earth brings forth two sons, perhaps in 
indirect fulfillment of Anu’s warning.® 

So much for a summary of the contents. It is 
immediately apparent that there is nothing Hittite 
about this account save the language in which it is 
told. The tale was not drawn from native Hittite 
tradition.® The first two deities, Alalu and Anu, 
are Sumerian in origin.’ The third deity, Ku- 





?E. O. Forrer, Eine Geschichte des Gétterkénigtums 
aus dem Hatti-Reiche, Mélanges Franz Cumont 687-713 
(1936) ; hereafter abbr. Mél. Cumont. The text is listed 
as Bo 2388. 

°ZA 44 (1938) 90-3. 

“I normalize as w the phoneme which the syllabic 
texts write with w or b-signs and the alphabetic texts 
(from Ras Shamra) with the symbol for 6; cf. Intro- 
duction to Hurrian (abbr. IHu) xxix, 109. The under- 
lying sound was probably [v]. 

°Cf. ZA 44. 93. 
me For native Hittite historical tradition see ibid. 93- 

5. 

"Ibid. 93. The form Alalu is apparently Akkadianized 
from Sumerian Alala (see below, note 12). The name 
is not to be confused with Allani (Gétze, Kleinasien 
125) which is Hurrian and originally an appellative 
‘the Lady’; cf. [Hu 56. 
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marwe, is Hurrian and independently attested as 
‘father of the gods.’* It is this fact, no doubt, 
which has prompted Forrer to regard the whole 
epic as basically Hurrian although he recognizes 
in it points of contact with Babylonia. Nor does 
Forrer miss the opportunity to emphasize the strik- 
ing similarity between this theogonic myth and 
Greek mythology, where Uranus is attacked and 
dethroned by Cronus, just as Anu, likewise god of 
heaven, is attacked and dethroned by Kumarwe.® 
Giiterbock, too, recognizes in the Kumarwe epic 
connections with Greek and Mesopotamian my- 
thology. He differs, however, from Forrer on two 
significant points. First, he opposes Forrer’s asser- 
tion that this epic is but a reflection of historic 
events on earth rather than mythology pure and 
simple. And second, Giiterbock would derive the 
contents from Mesopotamia, unlike Forrer who 
looks to the Hurrians for the primary source.’° 
This criticism of Forrer’s interpretation is fully 
justified. But the matter cannot be dismissed with 
a few general remarks, as is done by Giiterbock. To 
be sure, it would be premature to attempt at this 
time a comprehensive statement on the subject. 
This would involve a thorough re-examination of 
the Sumerian and Akkadian cosmogonic sources, a 
task which had best await the publication of 
Kramer’s extensive new material. It will not be 
amiss, however, to bring out several pertinent facts 
and add a few observations which combine to point 
even now to a tentative appraisal of the situation. 
We know that both Alalu and Anu belong ulti- 
mately to the Sumerian pantheon." It is note- 
worthy that an Akkadian text speaks of Alala as 
the father of Anu,’? the sequence of the two being 
the same as in the Kumarwe epic. What is more, 


® Cf. Gétze, loc. cit. note 11. 

® Mél. Cumont 710. 

10Tbid. 705. Forrer asserts that the Babylonian 
counterpart of Kumarwe was Adad (ibid. 703). This is 
gratuitous speculation. The storm god Adad can be 
compared only with the Hurrian storm god Teshob whose 
dominant position in the native tradition of the Hurrians 
is attested by a wealth of evidence. Cf. e.g. the Hur- 
rian text KUB 27.46 and the Hurrian Epic of the 
Storm God of Kummiya cited by Forrer, Mél. Cumont 
700-1, the god in question being Teshob; for Kummiya: 
Kummanni see Goetze, Kizzuwwatna 5 n. 21 and for 
Teshob of Kummanni cf. the Hurrian text from Mari, 
RA 36 No. 1.34 and Goetze, op. cit. note 22. It would 
be strange indeed if both Kumarwe and Teshob were 
storm gods and also successive rulers of the Hurrian 
pantheon. 
11 Cf. ZA 44.93. 
12 Cf. K. Tallqvist, Akkadische Gétterepitheta 250. 











after his defeat at the hand of Kumarwe Anu 
withdraws to heaven, his own special domain 
according to all the sources. Alalu, after his de- 
thronement, goes down into the earth; evidently 
he was a chthonic deity. Now it is very instructive 
that Kumarwe retreats to Nippur, the spiritual 
capital of Sumer. The chief god of Nippur, how- 
ever, was Enlil, the successor of Anu in Mesopo- 
tamian mythology. Accordingly, there can be no 
doubt that in the epic before us Kumarwe is 
essentially a substitute for Enlil. This is an un- 
avoidable conclusion as regards a god who sup- 
planted Anu and proceeded to rule from Nippur. 
As the head of the Hurrian pantheon Kumarwe is 
made to replace his Sumerian counterpart Enlil 
in what is a Hurrian adaptation of a Sumerian 
myth. 

But the Kumarwe epic contains more than a 
mere sequence of three successive rulers in heaven. 
It furnishes also the motive for Kumarwe’s fight 
with Anu. That motive is revenge for the wrong 
done by Anu to Alalu. It follows that if the 
Kumarwe story as we have it was derived from 
Mesopotamian sources, we may expect to find in 
the same sources the motif of an avenging god who 
attained the highest place in the pantheon. 

This premise leads us first to the Babylonian 
Epic of Creation. There the principal theme is the 
elevation of Marduk to command over all the gods 
following his conquest of the monster Tiamat. It 
has long been realized that the Marduk epic, for all 
its local coloring and probable elaboration by the 
Babylonian theologians, reflects in substance older 
Sumerian material. The exact Sumerian prototype, 
however, has not turned up so far. Nor is that to 
be expected. For Marduk embodies in his person 
more than one figure of the Sumerian pantheon. 
As chief of the gods he parallels Enlil with whom 
he shares also other attributes.* But as the con- 
queror of a primeval monster Marduk must be 
equated with Ninurta, Enlil’s heroic son. It was 
Ninurta who triumphed over monsters thus aveng- 
ing his father Enlil and enabling him to conquer 
and depose the malevolent Anu.’* Marduk is, 


13 Compare e.g. the fifty names of Marduk with the 
number 50 which is symbolic of Enlil; see R. Labat, 
Le poéme babylonien de la création 41-2. 

14Tbid. 39. See also E. Ebeling, Tod und Leben No. 
8.13 (p. 39): ‘It was on the 24th day [error for 27th?] 
that the king raised the crown and Bel cut off Anu’s 
neck.’ This is an important allusion to a fight between 
Enlil and Anu. For the connection between Ninurta and 
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accordingly, a composite being combining the 
qualities and prerogatives of Enlil as well as 
Ninurta. 

Plausible as this reconstruction is, it has suffered 
hitherto from the circumstance that the necessary 
support had to be sought in scattered Akkadian 
sources. The posited Sumerian originals have been 
lacking. This lack has now been remedied in part 
by Kramer’s recent work. By piecing together 
from forty-five texts, the majority of them still 
unpublished, a practically complete Sumerian Epic 
of Ninurta consisting of approximately six hun- 
dred and forty lines, he has obtained a full account 
of the feats and exploits of that important deity. 
According to this account Ninurta’s first great feat 
was his conquest and destruction of the monster 
called Kur. Dr. Kramer has suggested the equa- 
tion of Kur with Tiamat.*® In view of the estab- 
lished relationship between Marduk and Ninurta 
this further identification of their respective vic- 
tims, Tiamat and Kur, may be regarded as prac- 
tically certain. 

What we still lack is a Sumerian version of 
Enlil’s quarrel with Anu. That such a version did 
exist may be gathered, among other indications, 
from the fact that the transfer of supreme author- 
ity from Anu to Enlil is amply attested. Without 
the premise of a quarrel between the two we should 
have no explanation for the replacement of Anu by 
Enlil.1® Time may tell whether this particular 
account is buried in a drawer or packing case of 
some museum, or is still underground. 

To return now to the Kumarwe epic, its Sumero- 
Akkadian antecedents have been made more appar- 
ent as a result of the foregoing brief review.” 


Marduk see ibid. p. 29, and for Ninurta as avenger of 
his father cf. ibid. No. 7 (= KAR 307) rev. 22. 

15S. N. Kramer, Sumerian literature: A preliminary 
survey of the oldest literature in the world, Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society 85. 3.321. [Add 
now id., The Slaying of the Dragon, The General Magazine 
of the University of Pennsylvania 44 (1942) 358-64.] This 
puts in a new light Ninurta’s intimate association with 
the E-kur ‘Temple of Kur’ in Nippur (see Tallqvist, 
Akkadische Gétterepitheta 423). For the name of that 
temple can scarcely mean merely ‘ House of the Earth,’ 
but must represent instead ‘ The House of (the primeval 
being) Kur.’ Significantly enough, Ninurta is called 
‘child of Ekur,’ and ‘first son of Ekur’ (Tallqvist, loc. 
cit.). Cf. also Ebeling, Tod und Leben 31. 

16 See above, note 14. 

17The sequence Anu-Alalu-Enlil recurs also in the 
Hittite treaties, cf. Mél. Cumont 699. In two instances 
(see ibid.) Kumarwe is interposed between Alalu and 
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Whether as an avenging god or as the opponent 
of Anu, the hero of the epic is no longer without 
manifest Mesopotamian analogues. Like Marduk, 
Kumarwe appears to share some attributes with 
Enlil and others with Ninurta. It is plain, how- 
ever, that Kumarwe is not a Hurrian reflex of 
Marduk.?® Whereas the Babylonian god rises to 
fame on the strength of his contest with the mon- 
ster, the hero of the Hurro-Hittite version attains 
authority by his successful struggle with Anu.” 
We are thus forced to conclude that the Hurrian 
redactor did not know the Babylonian account. 
He seems to have drawn his material from some 
older source, perhaps the same one that was utilized 
also for the Marduk epic. 

This view of the relative antiquity of the Hur- 
rian material is supported by independent indica- 
tions. The original impact of the Mesopotamian 
culture on the Hurrian is at least as early as the 
adoption by the Hurrians of the cuneiform system 
of writing. It has been shown by more than one 
investigator that this event took place before the 
Old Babylonian age which featured the elevation 
of Marduk. It was probably nearer the time of the 
Sargonid Dynasty of Akkad.”° We know, moreover, 
that Sargonid kings played an important part in 
the historic tradition of the Hurrians,”* which con- 


Anu, with Enlil placed again after Anu. This intro- 
duction of Kumarwe plainly owes its origin to the 
influence of the Kumarwe epic in which the hero is a 
substitute for Enlil. It was felt that Kumarwe belonged 
to that series. That we are dealing here with a gloss 
is proved, however, by the listing of Kumarwe before 
Anu and the failure to omit Enlil altogether. 

**The portion of the Kumarwe epic now available 
does not permit us to judge whether we have here any 
motifs that were added by the Hurrians themselves. 
It might seem at first glance that the birth of the river 
Aranzah and the god Tashmishu, which Anu foretells 
as the result of Kumarwe’s impregnation (Mél. Cumont 
694, lines 32-4), is an original Hurrian detail. However, 
we know that the Tigris is called ‘the right eye(s) of 
Tiamat’ (KAR 307 rev. 3). Now Aranzah is the Hur- 
rian equivalent for the Tigris, cf. ZA 44.84 note 1. The 
conqueror of the primeval monster was thus brought 
into indirect relation with the Tigris in the Mesopota- 
mian sources and the connection between Kumarwe and 
Aranzah, therefore, may derive from the same back- 
ground. 

** For Enlil’s (i.e. Bel’s) struggle with Anu ef. note 
14. The difference between the two references is this: 
in the Hurrian account Kumarwe deprives his opponent 
of his ‘manhood’ whereas the Akkadian text makes 
Enlil cut off Anu’s head. It is possible that these differ- 
ences in detail reflect an original Hurrian modification. 

2° Cf. [Hu 13. 21 Giiterbock, ZA 44. 45 ff. 
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stitutes additional evidence of Hurrian indebted- 
ness to Mesopotamia dating back well into the 
third millennium. In other words, the formula- 
tion of the Kumarwe epic in the latter half of the 
third millennium is a definite probability. 

There is one final detail which may have a 
bearing on our problem. In two temple texts from 
Nuzi we have lists of deities introduced by a god 
Kurwe who is followed by Kumurwe, a dialectal 
variant of Kumarwe.”? This Kurwe is otherwise 
wholly unknown. Yet his place ahead of Kumarwe 
is at least evidence of seniority. Does the name 
conceal some better known figure? If it is borne 
in mind that the form Kumarwe is grammatically 
a genitive with adjectival force,”* a like analysis 
of the form Kurwe will readily suggest itself. The 
same formation is found also with other names of 
Hurrian gods.** Now Kurwe, stripped of its final 
element, yields Kur. This in turn is scarcely any- 
thing else than the name of the antagonist whom 
Ninurta conquered according to the Sumerian 
account of his exploits. The pair Kurwe: Kumu/ 
arwe would thus parallel the Sumerian combina- 
tion of Kur: Ninurta; and this yields an added 
tie between the Hurrian Kumarwe and the 
Mesopotamian hero. 

To sum up, the extant portion of the Kumarwe 
epic which gives us the histories of Alalu, Anu, and 
at length Kumarwe himself, represents a Hittite 
translation or adaptation from the Hurrian. The 
Hurrian material in turn was not a product of 
native tradition. Except for possible local modifi- 
cations in detail*® the Kumarwe epic rests on a 
Mesopotamian prototype. The original version 


22 AASOR 16.47, 48. 

237Hu 200; cf. Mél. Cumont 702. 

24 Cf. also Nawarwe (Nabarbi) and most recently brhb 
(Ugarit) /Hiribbi(?), Goetze, JBL 60. 359. 

25 See above, note 19. It goes without saying that the 
cultural dependence of the Hurrians upon Mesopotamia 
in some respects, does not preclude complete independence 
in others. Much of the Hurrian religious material pre- 
served in Boghazkéi, in so far as it is intelligible to us, 
appears to rest upon native Hurrian tradition. There is 
even a hint of a native historic tradition in the only 
historic Hurrian text of any consequence known to us 
so far. The account of universal kings preserved in 
KUB 27.38. 4.8 ff. may owe its form to the Sumerian 
king lists. But it is entirely independent of these in 
so far as the contents are concerned. The successive 
transfers of political power from Elam to Turkish, and 
thence to the Hurrians, Akkadians, and Hittites re- 
spectively, as indicated in this text, embrace a wider 
area than is covered by the king lists. The latter are 
provincial by comparison. 
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agreed with the Babylonian account of creation in 
that it endowed the central figure with the com- 
posite characteristics of Enlil and Ninurta. It 
antedates that version, however, and has to be 
sought, therefore, in Old Akkadian sources if not 
in the antecedent Sumerian material, the ultimate 
starting point of this whole theogonic cycle. The 
significance of the central myth is due to its con- 
nected portrayal of divine generations. Its vitality 
is attested by the extent of its diffusion from the 


shores of the Persian Gulf to the heart of Anatolia, 
the process involving no less than four dissimilar 
languages and as many individual ethnic and cul- 
tural groups. We cannot follow its course with 
confidence beyond the limit of expansion of the 
cuneiform script. But the inherent strength which 
the established diffusion of this myth betrays lends 
color to the probability that it did not stop with 
the Hittites but eventually found its way to 
Greece and thereby entered the orbit of another 
civilization. 





THE ARMENIAN AORIST 
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[The Armenian aorists etu ‘I gave’ (IE 
root *dé) and eti ‘I put’ (IE root *dhé) 
cannot be identified with Vedic dddm, ddham 
because Armenian always drops the final syl- 
lable of IE forms; but they may correspond 
exactly to the Old Church Slavic aorists dachi, 
déchi, from IE *désom, *dhésom (sigmatic 
aorist). The same ending *-s-om for the lst 
person is found in Albanian dase ‘I gave’ 
(*dasom), pase ‘I saw,’ Oase ‘I said,’ etce., 
as well as in Avestan and in Vedic ddhdsam 
(*édhésom), dydsam, dpraksam, etc., where 
-am is IE *-om, not *-m. Most of the other 
persons of the Armenian aorist may also be 
well explained by an ancient sigmatic type.] 


No SATISFACTORY explanation of the Armenian 
aorists 1st pers. edi ‘I put’ (3 pers. ed ‘he put’) 
from dnem ‘I put’ (Gr. riOnu, etc.) ; etu ‘I gave’ 
(3rd pers. et ‘he gave’) from tam ‘I give’ (Gr. 
Sidwyu, etc.) has been found until now.’ In effect, 
the third persons ed, et are quite regular: as 
Armenian loses all final Indo-European syllables, 
except of course in monosyllabic words (Meillet, 
Esq.? 19, 55 ff.), so ed exactly corresponds to Vedic 
ddhat and et to ddat; but, as Meillet correctly 
notes (133), etw cannot — Vedic ddam, nor can 
edi = Vedic ddham, for the Vedic words have here 


1 Cf. Meillet, Esquisse d’une grammaire comparée de 
Varménien classique’, 55 ff., 122 f., 132 f. (Vienna, 1936; 
he does not even attempt any explanation of edi) ; 
Bugge KZ 32. 75 (1893; edi, edin; etu, etun ver- 


danken ihr u nichtaugmentierten nebenformen “di, *din; 
tu, tun); Bartholomae, Studien, 2.37 note; Pedersen, 
KZ 38. 212 f. (1905; he constructs impossible forms like 
*edda and *edhéa). 


the same number of syllables as the Armenian 
ones. I think an easy solution of the problem can 
be found if we compare the corresponding Old 
Slavic forms of the same two verbs (cf. Leskien, 
Gramm. der altbulg. Spr. 3° 246, 257, 260; Meillet, 
Le slave commun, 211, § 269; 274f£., §§ 347 ff.): 


Ist. pers. sing. déchi (inf. déti) ‘I put’ = *dhésom; 
3rd. pers. sing. dé ‘he put’ = *dhét; 
Ist. pers. sing. dacht (inf. dati) ‘I gave’ = *ddsom; 
3rd. pers. sing. da ‘he gave’ = *dét. 


Thesé Slavic forms are characterized by the oppo- 
sition of a 1st pers. sing. formed on the ‘ sigmatic’ 
type and a 3rd sing. formed on the ‘ athematic’ 
aorist type. The same type has existed perhaps in 
Indo-Aryan, Iranian? and Albanian:* in any 


2 See, for the latter, Reichelt, Awestisches Elementar- 
buch 121 f., 143; Brugmann, Grundriss? 2. 3. 421; Meillet, 
Mélanges De Saussure 88 (also for Vedic). I may cite 
Ist sing. Avest. aiwi-visam, Old Persian niy-apisam; 2nd 
sing. Avest. dais, vares-Cd, 3rd sing. ddrast, dérast, sds. 
The endings seem to be the same as in the Vedic, Slav 
and Armenian type (sing.): Ist -som, 2nd -s(s), 3rd 
-s(t). Iranian therefore also seems to favor a sigmatic 
type for the 2nd and 3rd sing. 

8 Also Albanian dase ‘I gave’ is = *dasom (a = Indo- 
Eur. *a): ef. G. Meyer, Festschrift Hertz 87, 91 ff.; 
Brugmann, Grundriss? 2.3.404,409; Pekmezi, Gram- 
matik der albanesischen Sprache 52, 26. What final ¢ 
in general represents in Albanian is not always clear, 
ef. Brugmann, Grundriss? 1.908; it appears also in the 
other sigmatic aorists: pase ‘I saw,’ l’ase ‘I let,’ pase 
‘Thad,’ dase ‘I said,’ ete. (cf. Brugmann 2. 3. 404, § 320). 
But in KZ 34. 283 ff. (1897), Pedersen has demonstrated 
that Albanian possesses neuter nouns, whose nom. sing. 
usually ends in -e, evidently’ = Indo-European *-om: 
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case, Vedic ddhdsam, ddasam, ajndsam, asthasam, 
dvaksam, aprasam, abharsam etc. perfectly corre- 
spond to Old Slavic déchi, dachii, znachii, stachit, 
vési, -mréchi, etc., and athematic forms from the 
same roots are often found (so of dhd-, da-, jna-, 
pra-; see Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar’ 299 f., 
314 f.; Macdonell, Vedic Grammar 366 f., 378 ff.) .* 


g’al'pe ‘butter’ (Ved. sarpis-, etc.), mjal’te ‘honey’ 
(Greek wédt, Goth, milip, ete.), uje ‘ water’ = *udnyom 
(ef. Gr. bdwp, Engl. water, Germ. wasser, etc.), g’al’me 
‘rope’ (Old Slav. silo, Polish sidto, Germ. seil), bdte 
‘front’ (Skr. bhdlam); then glate, g’ate ‘long’ from 
*dlongh-to-m (Pedersen, KZ 36.308) ; -e is also found in 
the accusative of some masculine stems in -o-, which ended 
once in *-om: g’ume = Gr. brvos; bure‘ man’ ¢ *bhérno-s; 
djal’e ‘boy,’ cf. Gr. Oaddés; diete ‘sun’ ¢ *swelo-s, cf. 
Sanskrit sira-s; l’iime ‘ river’; tate ‘ father,’ cf. Sanskrit 
tatd-s, ete.; some Albanian feminine nouns in -e also are 
ancient -o-stems (accus. *-om): e’ndere, q’ndere = Gr. 
bvepos; vere, vene = Gr. foivos; kohe = Old Slav. casu 
(Pedersen, KZ 36. 279) ; pele = Gr. wos (also a fem.!) ; 
rave = Lith. révas, Old Slav. rovii (Vasmer, Stud. 54). 

According to Meyer-Liibke, Mitteilungen des Rumini- 
schen Instituts an der Universitit Wien 1.23 (1914), 
IE *6 in final syllable became e when it was tonic, dis- 
appeared when it was atonic. This would fit perfectly 
well at least for dase and l’ase, which require oxytonic 
forms *dasém and *ladsém because of their -a- (cf. di5wyi, 
Alb. 1’00 ¢ *lédé, Vodem with o< *é; also l’eve, Geg. U’an 
<*ladné-). For the accent, cf. Vedic ruhdm, vidas, bhujat, 
srjat, Canistam, trpdnt-, vrdhént-, etc., Gk. Aurwv, AuTetv, 
dmv, ieiv, dé, AaBE, AaBov, AaBéoOar, mvOécGat, etc., and 
see Hirt, Idg. Gramm. 4. 241 f.; Macdonell, Vedic Gramm, 
371 ff., 384. 

That final -6 should disappear is no wonder, since the 
vowel was not protected by the final *-m; pjer? = *perdé, 
bie[r] = *bhero. 

The case of u< *egom ‘1’ of course would be different, 
even if this form *egom should be sure. 

Like its Slavic, Indo-Aryan and Iranian correspon- 
dents, Albanian dae has monosyllabic forms in the 2nd 
and 3rd sing.: (dase), 5é, 54, (Same, date, Sane [-e < -ont]), 
and so all the other Albanian aorists (see Pekmezi, 
Gramm. 188, 91; G. Meyer, Festschr. Hertz 92f.). Cf. 
also Alb. je’e = I. E, *esom = Gr. ov and Slav. -jachi 
= *ésom in the compound preterit (imperfect), see Meyer, 
Festschr. Hertz 91. Also the Albanian accus. of the in- 
terrogative pronoun ke is < *kwom, cf. Pedersen, KZ 36. 
317. Perhaps also the ending -me of the Ist plur. of the 
present, e.g. ptiOeme, could represent I. E. -mom, which 
would also fit with the Old Church Slavonic forms 
like jesmii, dami, nesemii, etc. (Brugm. Grundr.? 2. 3. 
622). For the final nasal cf. also Gr. pépoper. 

*We may also compare the Greek sigmatic aorists 
&Byoa, dvéyywoa, erdynoa, tornoa, *pnoa, epOaca, Epica, 
although the endings are different; see e.g., Burger, 
Etudes de phonetique et de morphologie latine 113. Greek 
often has, besides these, the athematic forms: &Sn», 
eyvov, errjunv, tornv, Epnv, ePOnv, epiv, although gen- 
erally with a different meaning (éornoa is causative, 
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Both the final Slavic -%i and Vedic -am represent 
Indo-European *-om, and not *-m, as Meillet 
thought, for final -m gives -a in Vedic (sapta 
= Latin septem, dasa = Lat. decem) and -i in 
Slavic (OSI. materi = Greek pnrépa, Lat. matrem ; 
Meillet, Le slave commun 128) ; see on this sub- 
ject my article in BSL 33.111 ff. (1932). 

The -s- of *(e)dhésom, *(e)ddsom was bound to 
disappear in Armenian, being between vowels: cf. 
nu, gen. nuoy, Gr. wes, wov, Lat. nurus, Old 
Slavic snicha, Old High Germ. snura, etc.; and 
this fall is very old, as is demonstrated by khoyr 
‘sister,’ where oy derives from *ew and this from 
*ehwu (cf. Indo-Aryan svdsd, Lith. sesud, Lat. soror, 
etc.) ; that is, this secondary *ew engendered by 
the fall of s>h is treated in the same way as 
Indo-European *eu, cf. Arm. loyc = Gr. devkds, 
boyc = Vedic bhéga-s (see Meillet, Hsq.? 38 f., 44). 
The first step of this loss —the passage -s- > -h- 
between vowels — is an Indo-European ‘ dialectal? 
phenomenon, common also to Greek, Phrygian, 
and Iranian; see my work I dialetti Indoeuropet 
145 f. (Naples, 1931) ; Rivista Indo-greco-italica 
16. 165 ff. (1932), and more recently my article 
in Mélanges Pedersen 20f. (Aarhus-Copenhagen, 
1937). But the whole question, whether the fall 
of -s- between vowels preceded or followed the fall 
of the final syllables in Armenian, is of no im- 
portance whatever for the problem which I examine 
here, for final -s also disappeared in Armenian in 
prehistoric times.® 

It is of course also possible that the third per- 
sons sing. both of Armenian and of Slavic should 
be sigmatic (for Slavic, see Brugmann, Grundr.* 
2. 3.408; Leskien, Gramm. der Altbulg. Spr.* 200; 
éornv intransitive). See also Meillet, Mélanges De 
Saussure 94. 

5 There is no doubt that *-om falls in Armenian with- 
out leaving any trace: cf. acc. khun (instr. khnov) 
= lat. somnum, Vedic svdpnam (Greek imvov); gore 
(instr. gorcov) = Greek fépyov; luc = Lat. iugum, 
Greek fvyév, Vedic yugdm, etc., ete. Curiously enough, 
the treatment of final *-m seems to be different: it leaves 
-n (through -*am >» -an): jefn = Greek xépa; otn 
= Greek réda, Lat. pedem; tasn = Lat. decem, Gr. déxa; 
ewthn = Lat. septem, Greek érrd; sarzumn with -mn 
= Gr. -ua (see Meillet, Esq.? 56) and perhaps ekn 
< *egumnt (Gr. Balvw, etc.). But this is a different case, 
and the general rule (‘la voyelle de la syllabe finale 
des polysyllabes tombe,’ Meillet 55) remains intact. All 
Armenian words, except monosyllables, are therefore one 
syllable shorter than the Indo-European ones. 

® Meillet, Esq.? 56: e.g. khun = Ved. svudpnas; 12 
= Ved. dhis; hawr = Gr. rarpés. — The -kh which, ac- 
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final -s, -t, -st are lost in both languages) ; in this 
case, both the Slavic paradigm and these Armenian 
forms would fit into the Iranian and Vedic aorist 
paradigm e.g. of bhar- and ji- (Macdonell, Vedic 
Grammar 378, §521; Whitney, Sanskrit Gram- 
mar*® 317 f., §§ 888 ff.) : 


abhadrsam abhdrsma djaisam djaisma 
abhar[ss] abharsta djais[s] djaista 
abhar[st] abharsur ajais[t] djaisur 
Here is the Slavic paradigm (Leskien 238, 243) : 
dachi dachomi pest pesomu 
da[ss] daste pe[ss] peste 
da[st] dase pe[st] pese 


In both cases, however, all of these forms repre- 
sent the remainder of an old Indo-European para- 
digm in which the 1st sing. and plur., and the 3rd 
plur. were ‘thematic’ (that is, the ending began 
with a vowel), and the other three persons were 
‘athematic’ (the ending began with a consonant) ; 
this type I have studied in BSZ 33. 111 ff. (1932). 
Some traces of this aorist can be found in Greek 
(érecov, éxeaov, igov, nigov) and perhaps even in 
Germanic (Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen 
138, 140). Latin has several presents belonging 
to this type (s-wm, es-s, es-t, s-wmus, es-tis, s-unt ; 
then edd, wold, ferd, ed, perhaps also fact-d, facr-s, 
faci-t). 

About Albanian see G. Meyer, Festschrift Hertz 
93, n. 1. 

Arm. edi, ed; etu, et have the augment e- accord- 
ing to a well-known Armenian rule: all those forms 
have the augment which without it would either re- 
main monosyllabic, or without any vowel (Meillet, 
Esq.? 124, 133). So we have tuakh (‘we gave’) 
alongside etu, et, and beri ‘I brought, berakh ‘we 
brought,’ berékh ‘ you brought’ (plur.) alongside 
eber ‘he brought’ (and so eltkh, eharc, ekac, etc.). 
Similar phenomena are observed in Greek, Latin 
and Indo-Aryan, see Thesaurus s.u. e0, col. 627, 
11. 55 ff., with bibl.; Wackernagel, Vorlesungen 
iiber Syntax 1. 106,133) and also in modern lan- 
guages (see Markun, Ital. “ire” und “ andare” 
89ff. ; Gilliéron, Abeille 19ff. ; Gamillscheg, Sprach- 
geographie 31, 51f.). Greek, in particular, is very 
near to Armenian, for, as Wackernagel has cor- 
rectly observed (Nachr. Gott. Ges. Wiss., 1906, 
147 ff.), the Homeric language follows a rule al- 
most identical with the Armenian: ‘Nie aug- 


cording to certain scholars (Meillet 69), represents I. E, 
*-s in some forms, appears anyhow only in the plural, 
and is therefore irrelevant here. 
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mentlos erscheinen bei Homer in der Regel solche 
Praterita, bei denen ohne Augment ein kurzvoka- 
lisches Monosyllabum entstinde.’ So we have «ye 
and éxe, but only éoxe, eoxes, Eoxov, never *oyé, 
*oyés, *oyov; we find always éxra, éxrav, but often 
xteive, xteivev. Even of the aorists containing a long 
vowel, which are excepted from that rule, many 
forms never occur without augment (so éyvov, 
érdnv, Erdns, etc.) ; and the monosyllabic aorists 
without augment, as ornv, ory, orav, etc., are al- 
most always limited to the beginning of a verse or 
of a sentence. We have here probably one of those 
Greco-Armenian isoglosses, the study of which I 
began in Mélanges Pedersen 15 ff., collecting the 
phonetic facts. The awgment was always facultative 
in Indo-European,’ and it still is so in the oldest 
phases of Indo-Aryan, Iranian and Greek. We find 
Vedic bhadram and dbharam, Avestan bavat and 
abavat, Homeric ¢épov and édepoy without the 
slightest difference of meaning. 

It is possible that the 1st person sing. of the 
‘regular’ Armenian aorist beri ‘I brought’ (eber 
‘he brought’), dact (3rd sing. elac) has been built 
according to the proportion ed : edi = eber: z, 
where x = *eberi, which later became beri accord- 
ing to the above mentioned rule. Concerning the 
ending -t of beri Meillet, E'sq.? 124, says that it is 
‘d’origine inconnue.’ 

There is nothing peculiar about the fact that all, 
or a great part of, the verbs of a language should 
follow the model of only one verb. We observe the 
same in other languages, as e. g. in Italian, where 
all the ‘regular’ verbs of the Latin second and 
third conjugation (temere, sedere, dovere, bere, 
crédere, cédere, ricévere, véndere, esigere, etc.) 
have the perfect in -gtti on the model of stettt 
alone (from Latin steti) ; see Meyer-Liibke-Bartoli, 
Gramm. stor. ital. 196, § 216. Likewise, the first 
plural of all French verbs (chantons, dormons, 
vendons), without exception, has the ending -ons, 
which. originated from sons < Lat. sumus (Meyer- 
Liibke, Histor. gramm. der franz. Spr.® 215, §293; 
also 217, § 294). In Armenian itself, the present 
of the type berem ‘I bring’ can only be explained 


7Or rather, in that reduced zone of Indo-European 
where the augment ever existed, which is the South- 
eastern region of the Indo-European linguistic area: 
Greek, Phrygian, Armenian, Iranian, Indo-Aryan. I com- 
pletely agree with Bartoli (Agl] It. 27.212 [1935]) who 
believes the augment to be an innovation of this zone, 
and never to have existed in the other, older Indo- 
European languages of the North and of the West. See 
also my Dialetti Indoeuropei 130. 
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by the analogy of the inflexion of the verb *es- 
‘to be’ (with the two exceptions of the 3rd sing. 
and of the 2nd plural): cf. em ‘I am,’ es ‘ thou 
art,” emkh ‘we are, en ‘they are’ (Indo-Eur. 
*esmi, *essi, *esmes, *(s)enti) with berem ‘I 
bring,’ beres ‘ thou bringest,’ beremkh ‘we bring,’ 
beren ‘ they bring.’ It is very easy to observe (by 
comparing e. g. Greek pépw, pépers, pépopes, pépovte ; 
Latin ferd, fers, ferunt; Gothic baira, bairis, 
bairam, bairand; Vedic bhdrami, bharasi, bha- 
ramas, bharanti) that the Armenian paradigm is 
rebuilt: for the e of berem, beremkh, beren can not 
be old (Indo-Eur. had *6) nor can the s of beres 
be old (Indo-European -s- falls between vowels in 
Armenian, see above), that is, beres can not come 
from *bheresi (nor from *bheres either, since 
final -s falls) ; cf. Meillet, Hsq.? 118; Brugmann, 
Grundr.? 2. 3. 629. 

The forms of the third plural edin, etun may 
also be phonetical, and correspond to the Slavic 
forms dése, dase, and to the Greek éefa[v], 
édvoa[v], OHG scrirun, etc.; the primitive forms 
would be of course *edhésn(t), *eddsn(t), which 
became regularly *edhésan, *eddsan, then *edhéhan, 
*eddhan (-s- between vowels > -h-), and then (with 
the loss of the final vowel, but not of the nasal 
element, cf. here note 5) *edhéhn, *eddhn. It is 
difficult to conceive that these forms should give 
anything else than the attested forms edin, etun.® 

The forms of the second plural edtkh, etukh can 
also be phonetical (apart from the ‘ pluralizing’ 
addition -kh), both if they are sigmatic (*edhéste, 
*edoste, cf. Slavic daste, Vedic djatsta) and if they 
are not (*edhéte, *eddte, cf. Greek eOere, eSore). 

The forms of the 2nd sing. edir, etur can be 
explained like berer < *bheres-re ; cf. Meillet, Esq.” 
119, 125, 133. 

Armenian was until now the only Indo-European 
language in which no traces of the sigmatic aorist 
were to be found (the hypothesis of Pedersen KZ 
38. 206 seemed to have no success among scholars). 
However, the interpretation of the Germanic forms 
is doubtful (cf. Brugmann, Grundr.? 2.3. 40f., 
$326; Streitberg, Urgerm. Gramm. 281; Hirt, 
Idg. Gramm. 4. 244 f.). In Baltic there is only a 





* A far less probable hypothesis would be, as it seems 
to me, to consider edin, etun (and also berin) as con- 
structed on the analogy of edikh, etukh (2nd plur.), 
edir, etur (2nd sing.) and edi, etu, beri (1st sing.). About 
the radical vowel, cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? 2. 3. 629, 
§ 550 with references. 
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sigmatic future,® the relation of which to the 
sigmatic aorist of the other languages, where it 
signifies the past tense, is not quite clear. In 
Tocharian only a mixed type is found (S.-S.-S., 
374 f., preterite III), in which the 2nd and 3rd 
singular are sigmatic, but not the Ist sing. nor 
the 3rd plural (of the 1st and 2nd plur. no clear 
forms are transmitted). For Hittite, see Sturte- 
vant, Comp. Gramm., 228 ff., 258 ff., 283 f£.; Lang. 
8. 119 ff. (1932). 

But the particular aorist type *ddsom, *dés, 
*dot, etc. (or *ddss, *ddst) seems to be limited to 
the satam languages (Albanian, Armenian, Slav, 
Iranian, Indo-Aryan), with the exception of the 
Baltic branch alone, which among these languages 
shows often aberrant phenomena, and approaches 
sometimes to the centum speeches (see Bonfante, 
I dialettt Indoeuropei 89 ff., 109 ff., 1'74 ff.) .2° 


® This future can be connected with the type Lat. fawxd, 
dizé, Umbrian eest, ferest, fust, Oscan deiuast, fust, 
Greek mveicouat, uelfw, rhayéw, Old Irish -gess, -gigius, 
etc. (see Meillet, Introd.” 214), probably also with the 
Tocharian subjunctive of the preterite II (S.-S.-S., 373), 
which is conjugated as follows: 


Ist sing. act. 


knasam CN Skiisceuse  —Rewssukaawe 
3rd sing. act. 

Svesbuaiysvs wikads Sisters ae wei apeeieaats 
3rd plur. act. 

a re kdlnasené (scaeenear 
Ist sing. middle 

CREE. hawernis  segaebames pyutkasmar 
3rd sing. middle 

eidiamiae . SRNR —Atremreartucink pyutkastar 


The other persons are not known. 


10 eki ‘I came,’ although ‘ inséparable de skr. agdm et 
de dorien éBav, attique €8nv’ (Meillet, Esq.? 134) cannot 
be identified with those forms because of the vowel 
(Vedic égam with g points to [E *d, not *2, as required 
by Armenian). If the form eki is not analogically built 
on the model of edi, we may perhaps start from a basis 
*gwé-, which can either be derived ‘aus dehnstufigem 
*gwém- vor Konsonanten’ (Hirt, Ablaut 145; Reichelt, 
KZ 39. 40, 47), or be considered as an apophonetic alter- 
nance to *gd- (cf. Walde-Hofmann, Wh. 614, 871; 
Brugmann, Grundriss? 1. 486, 504; Hirt, Idg. Gramm. 1. 
184, with bibl.), or also (and more likely) as *gwa+é, 
a ‘basis’ drawn from the root *g¥d- : *g¥a- by means of 
a ‘determinative’ element é, according to Persson’s and 
Benveniste’s theories (cf. *dr-em- and “*dr-d- ‘ to run,’ 
*pr-em- and “pr-es- [in Lat. pr-em-6, pr-es-si], and also 
*gw-em- and *gw-d-). Cf. also Walde-Pokorny, Wb. 1. 
678, 657 (where eki is declared ‘noch unklar’) and 
Brugmann, Grundriss*® 2.3.89. Arm. eki can therefore 
represent an ancient sigmatic aorist *éguésom. 














NaTIVE ARAB grammarians limited their field 
of inquiry to a relatively small body of phe- 
nomena—the Qoran, hadith, and poetry—at least 
so far as the formation of the scientific system was 
concerned. Classical Arabic had very early been 
equated with absolute reason, as being, in effect, a 
manifestation of the divine will. The grammarians, 
therefore, were generally dissatisfied with merely 
assembling clusters of speech data and inferentially 
drawing rules; they had to point out reasons and 
justifications for existence, to demonstrate the 
power of Allah therein. Proceeding from forms of 
generally acknowledged provability, they evolved 
through deduction and analogy an inflexible norm 
of linguistic expression. 

Initially, the rationalistic penetration of gram- 
mar played a modest, but never inconspicuous 
role. But from the Baghdadian period on—a pre- 
liminary accumulation and sifting of the material 
had by this time been made—the development and 
progress of grammatical science consisted almost 
exclusively in the sharpening of rational theory. 
Scholarly activity was centered around analyses of 
the earlier students’ opinions, their disputes and 
mutual contradictions. All scruples and intellec- 
tual probity were suppressed in the effort to build 
up an iron-clad, comprehensive schema. Irregular 
formations, clear-cut exceptions to general rules, 
and other inconveniences, were either blandly 
ignored, labelled and then ruled out as “ non- 
classical,” or forced savagely by remote and weird 
analogies into the system. 

During the 800 years in which this Procrustean 
adaptation of fact to theory was being elaborated, 
there were very few non-conformists. Therefore, 
a man who could say “ we base rules of Arabic on 
frequency of occurrence” or “ explanations are to 
be offered only after we have in our hands all the 
verified data” is a striking figure. The author of 
these remarks was Abi Hayyan, a 14th century 
scholar. In his commentary to the famous Alfiyya 
of Ibn Malik, the Manhaj as-Salik, he displays a 
scientific creed that was as alien to his predecessors 
and contemporaries as it is familiar to us. 


11256-1344. He is known today chiefly for his very 
valuable contribution to Qoranic exegesis, the Muhit. It 
is one of the 14 or 15 opera still extant from an original 
65 embracing virtually the entire belle-lettristic field. 


A NOTEWORTHY PASSAGE FROM AN ARAB GRAMMATICAL TEXT 


SIDNEY GLAZER 
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Abii Hayyan was further distinguished from the 
usual run of grammarians in that he not only 
possessed a practical mastery, but wrote grammars 
of Persian, Turkish, Ethiopic, and Coptic.? While 
many knew other languages than Arabic—indeed 
such renowned personalities as Sibawaihi, Az- 
Zamakhshari, and Abii Hayyan himself, were non- 
Arabs—and devoted some attention to foreign and 
Arabicised words, very few ever utilized this knowl- 
edge to illuminate an Arab grammatical concept, 
as did Abii Hayyan. 

The following excerpt from his Alfiyya com- 
mentary* shows both his remarkably modern 
approach to descriptive grammar and application 
of other languages. He castigates the rationalizers 
by cleverly mimicking their usual arguments. 
Forms from four languages are adduced to demon- 
strate the absurdity of attempting to explain 
Arabic phenomena on a quasi-metaphysical or 
rationalistic basis. Abii Hayyan closes the polemic 
with a splendid defense of his principles. 


Bia clades Gb gy ge Sl GA dey 
AU] gle fo clown YUT due Jl clow Y teal) 
5 Wg 8 OSA lie le J Sle 68 db I 
SHI SW oN Ga Sle J Sle Y LT 15K 
Ogg Dy 3 jad] Heslad) Ga > iT J Je Ys 
Ob dey! ST ISG ULF We NI Garg ly 
le jS' OY J) 39> oY 4c lined | 39 > Og 
99> OM Ol Hl! WS Bd] o> sly 
AY! O95 Ol GX oo Why shglly Wy! desler! 
lnglas Siem load Sly ly ys WS 
ately pas Wglia ol lel lgluly desler o> 
ded'99 SNs'9 Holy deci g SIT Ib LT 29 

? Of these only the Turkish has been preserved and is 
thus the earliest, or second earliest, grammar of this 
language still in existence. 

* Ibn Malik’s brilliant achievement in compressing the 
totality of Arabic grammar within 1000 verses of poetry 
would have remained a tour de force, instead of the hand- 
book for advanced students that it is, were it not for Abi 
Hayyian’s sharh. This work, for a number of reasons, has 
been obscured, and it is hoped that its publication, for 
which the present writer has been preparing, will help to, 


restore the high rank in Arab grammatical science that 
rightfully belongs to a great master. 
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Nig dl JS yeledl 3 Ue Wi ol Se GS 
Jad YI LS dag 48 dela acy gill Goll 
Jige Y OW! le Go” Sig all cloe Y Jail 
gS gla ddd! SAR Oply Sygrclig ae 
Gland) Serine & gu LIK} Wh! SIG Ome 
co Vlog Ais & 1259 ail Gael IWS Ered] 
pax “229 clisleg Glo leg 4] 9] od ulai 
s94od) oP bel ple cludiy Wi 9 yar de 
oy) tame le Tyla) 9 S'la adie bb Le gad 
op tage Val cd deere Yo AUS ow (LS Coled 
AN UIT GY ge Tee gle caltbl ay gal 
Lys cies pb9 God) Sls HAI oly 
ALE Wer cotoly a paig lagpig  s LF 
Y de checth ll ply) of Wel cules 
ad clin WS SF SS dN9 Hel duet J clow 
Rud! Cw ret Wow VY Wile clad YH “cei JI 
Naot ot dg SLM WS Jal JEL Us yp dle Lily 


ols Yl Jed) ode cll ge Cy diced | or 
eS) we s\iome cy aol st ul “byl éclod] 
HSL Glad! de gab 4 gol 9 Gt! 


259 WS om teS 4 Mgt bb age C259 Hde] 
go) PLY! pede Slodly sled) Glo aab cp yakel 
wen ST 68 slam ce) cde 509 99> op Cmodl 
EVN ged) cand oe cle “oS! oo ga AT 
soe oo tlie yl Og GW WS gay gl! 
ol oe OS gag ae Gels ogee OT 
A} dem y Th)! om clale oye deol] TUS) ced 
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O} cb pa) 663 Sie The) Y"s! lg)! lowe ol Lil 
Vand mors 9 SN QM1g MY! aie gacole sly Wl 
OY obllg “ad) a> cools YY O45 Ogle 
lige Gat» LILcl O9S Wyy w “oes LT Tle yes 
ce Mead AS cy “Voe9 ae SW) See ed IT 
Y classy chee! oo YI dT Mim dye deci 
Jie is? doslad) v9 > owl cle US 9 Msi 
IRN ere Ligh ETL ty A clam ail 
cle pine GAT So gid HW Serle Yo biel y 
ols om | gg "lS cls + ig C02! \5ls 
MS od coiang “AIT od tng “oe LT 
52g Lee MY dre AI cheey “ye” AT 
JTL Soul 13 STV cones OOo ge Og) gid The 
ST psig “pag dee ST) ang “sogoee ci 
Merle sget)! clans “spyder STU ccimng “wo gree 
eg 9) SE E> caw gi 5'5'l Og gis WH 
ee oe) CA ee gel gel OB Cte 
ciileg gS’ 9oS) Css cig gl’955') E58 
Wallen HL WS desta) Gam 3 owl! itll 
eg C99) N35 Oo cgaw Lore Jgid 25 gl! 6 
Jgtts 451g Whe lad ly "hemes CdS ore, 
aioe | +h) Ugid oto g GK sjaglly “Loud UI 
Li) Ug ob smng IW Ogtly ol I ol 
OLN ia Be GF GLE oe gs ol Jade 
cP WI YI Sele! 9 > 68 ces! Ol (tod! 
sod} oe Ialg Le LI sy gu ested! GLU] 
Las} le pt 9 4c lJ] 39 > o onl o 


TRANSLATION 


The science of Arabic is simply a matter of con- 
ventions peculiar to the Arabic language. Hence, 
there is no real need to establish a cause here any 
more than in the science of lexicography. One 
doesn’t say, “Why do you use the construction 
“Zaid is standing’?” Similarly, one doesn’t ask 
“Why is the eye called the ‘ eye’ (lit. the blinker), 
the night called the ‘night’?” Nor, “Why are 
the particles of the imperfect the hamza, the ta’, 
the niin, and the y@’?” We shall now devise for 
these reasons after the usual fashion. 

Fundamentally the ptcls. of the impf. come from 
the “ weak letters ” because the “ weak letters ” are 
most frequently added (to words for various gram- 
matical functions). Accordingly, the normal ex- 


pectation is for the ptcls. of the impf. to be alsf, 
waw, and ya’. The alif, because of its quiescence, 
is impossible—one cannot begin (a word) with a 
quiescent letter. Consequently, it was converted 
into a hamza and made an impf. ptcl. 

The waw was converted into a #d@’, as e.g. in 
tadribu (“ you strike ”), originally wadribu, analo- 
gous to turathun (“ inheritance ”) and tukhamatun 
(“ indigestion ”), respectively. The waw was not 
affixed in the beginning—the reason will be given 
in the chapter on “ Inflection,” if God be willing. 

The y@ is free from the influences preventing 
the alif and waw from appearing, so it is affixed 
as is. 

The niin is added because it resembles the “ par- 
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ticles of prolongation and softness.” The reason is 
that it has nasal resonance just as they have length, 
and because it resembles them in inflection. 

Now all this is rationalization that the intelligent 
person would deride. He would mock its teller, to 
say nothing of the originator. Aren’t all of these 
part of the stock of Arabic linguistic conventions? 
And are such conventions susceptible of rationali- 
zation ? 

For the same purpose that the Arabs here devised 
the ptcls. of the impf., the Turks created a quies- 
cent “ r,” followed by an indication for the 1st and 
2nd persons, with no indication for the 3rd pers. 
Thus, they say kaldi for “he came”; when you 
wish to express the meaning “ he comes” you say 
kalur ; “I come ” kalurman ; “ we come ” kalurbiz; 
“you (s.) come ” kalursan. 

The Persians created as an indication for this 
“m ” vocalized with a deflected “i”-sound. Thus 
khaurad means “he ate.” If you wish to express 
“he eats” you say mékhir(a)d; “I eat” mék- 
hir(a)m; “we eat” mékhirim; “you (s.) eat” 
mékhir. 

The Bashmurs (also) created a sign for this. 
Thus they say afiluba for “he went out.” If you 
wish to express “ he goes out ” you say afkhilubi; 
“T go out” akhilubi; “we go out” ankhilubi; 
“you (s.) go out ” akkhilubi. 

The Ethiopians agree with the Arabs in the impf. 
ptcls. Y@ is for the 3rd pers. masc., sing. and pl. 
Thus you say mahata in the meaning of “he 
struck,” “he strikes” yam(a)hatu. Ta is for the 
2nd pers. masc. sing. and pl. and 3rd pers. fem. 
sing. Thus you say ata timhatu, i. e. “ you (mase. 
s.) strike” and Hind timhatu. Hamza is for the 
1st pers. sing.; so you say tyya’t imhat(u), i.e. “I 
strike.” Nin is for the 1st pers. pl.; so you say 
inyd nimhat (wu), i. e. “ we strike.” 

One can readily see the agreement between this 
Ethiopic language and the Arabic language in 
regard to the impf. ptcls., except that in the former 
they are provided with an “i”-sound, as pointed 
out. 

Now that the (existence of) contrast in lan- 
guages with regard to the impf. ptcls. and other 
matters as well is generally admitted, how can one 
show a reason for the individuality of each lan- 
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guage in adopting this or that ptcl. for the impf.? 
Is this anything but a useless superfluity of talk, 
unreliable linguistic speculation ? 

Grammarians are infatuated with the desire to 
multiply rationalizations. If they were to estab- 
lish grammatical rules based on accurate data, 
instead of rationalizations, it would be much more 
profitable and worthwhile. But for the most part 
what have we read? Rationalizations of indivi- 
dual rules, contradictions, disputes, mutual refuta- 
tions, unilateral revisions of definitions, especially 
the compositions of the later eastern scholars on 
the “ Prolegomenon” of Ibn al-Hajib—all this 
occasions in us disgust inasmuch as nothing of 
scientific value comes to hand. 

I have made considerable study of a number of 
languages, as Turkish, Persian, Ethiopic, etc., and 
have composed books on their lexicography, syntax, 
and morphology. I have learned from them 
strange things to my profit. I know from diligent 
study that the rules comprised in them require no 
rationalization at all, that every general turn of 
phrase must be supported by evidence from what is 
said, and that (furthermore) no consideration of 
analogies should enter. One can record only what 
the people (speaking) that language say. 

I have seen no one of the earlier scholars call 
attention (to the necessity) for the rejection of 
these rationalizations except the judge of the com- 
munity, the imam Abt Ja‘far Ahmad b. Mada’, 
author of “The Book of the East on Grammar.” 
He taunted the rationalizers for the feeble reasons 
advanced and upbraided them for loading their 
books with this material. 

The imam Abi ’1-Hasan b. Kharif was stricken 
with colic by this attack on the grammarians and 
their being put to shame. He replied to Ibn Mada’ 
with a polemic entitled “The Book of the Be- 
littling, a Refutation of Those Who Attributed 
Neglect to the Authorities on Grammar.” It is an 
elegant book. 

Ibn Mada’ was a public lecturer on “ The Book” 
of Sibawaihi and a close observer of his method. 
He was among the last of this nation’s scholars 
with whom the 6th century (A. H.) came to an end. 
May God have mercy on him! 
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STUDIES IN SEMITIC GRAMMAR II? 


FRANK R. BLAKE 
JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1. The Long Vowels in Stems mediae infirmae. 


THERE ARE two conflicting views of the origin 
of the long vowels which occur between the first 
and last root consonant of such stems as, e.g. 
Arabic gala, qila, qila, iaqilu, iasiru, iahafu, viz. : 


1) The long vowels are the result of contrac- 
tion, gala < *qauala, qgila, qila < *quuila, 
ingiilu < *iaquuly, iasiru < *iasiiru, < iabafu 
< Siahuafu. 

2) They are the result of a primitive Semitic 
lengthening of originally short vowels of 
biconsonantal roots, to assimilate these 
shorter forms as far as possible to the pre- 
vailing triconsonantal type, qdla < *qala, 
gila < *qgila, qila < *qula, iagilu < *iaqulu, 
iasiru < *iasiru, iahafu < *iahafu. 


Hither view is possible, and both have supporters 
among Semitic grammarians of prominence.” 

The second view seems the more natural and 
one which lends itself to a better explanation of 
all the forms concerned for the following reasons: 


a) In view of the existence of words based on 
themes containing two or even one consonant 
(e.g. Akk. Sap-tu Heb. “ém-ah, Akk. pi 
‘mouth ’) there is no longer any compelling 
necessity to regard all words as derived from 
triconsonantal themes because that is the 
prevailing type. There must have been a 
period when themes containing varied num- 
bers of consonants were numerous. The 
prevalence of the triconsonantal root cannot 
be anything but a secondary development. 


b) Most of the contractions which must be as- 
sumed if the triconsonantal theory is adopted 
(viz. wut > 7, wu > %, > 7, wa > @) have no 
parallels outside of these verbs, while the 
long vowel in these forms, as well as in those 
which may be naturally explained as con- 
tractions (viz. awa, aia > &; which contrac- 





*Cf. Studies in Semitic Grammar, JAOS 35 (1917) 
375-385, 

*Cf. Stade, Lehrb. d. Hebr. Gram. 109f. (Leipzig, 
1879) ; Brockelmann, Grundriss I, 605, and literature 
there referred to. 
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d) 


tions also occur elsewhere, e.g. in verbs 
tertwe u and 7), may be readily explained as 
lengthenings from the original short vowels 
of biconsonantal forms. 


The existence of words like maut and bait 
with middle consonant wu and i does not 
necessarily prove as Brockelmann states, that 
these triconsonantal roots are older than 
biconsonantal roots like mt and bt (cf. Arab. 
mata, Aram. bat). The triconsonantal roots 
may have been developed from the biconso- 
nantal at an early period thru the epenthesis 
of a following 1 or wu, as in the dual endings 
in Arabic and Hebrew (e.g. Arab. -aini 
< dnt < Gina, Heb. -aim < ami < d-ma). The 
examples cited by Brockelmann from Indo- 
European and Amharic are practically all 
cases of the loss of intervocalic i or u, or of 
the normal contraction of au > 6, and do not 
parallel the more difficult of the assumed 
contractions, e. g. uu > t%, wa > d, ete. 


It is quite possible to regard as secondary 
those forms of these verbs in which i or u 
occur as real consonants, these consonants 
being borrowed from forms where the semi- 
vowels are developed thru epenthesis as above 
suggested. 


e) Many individual forms offer serious diffi- 


culties to a triconsonantal explanation, which 
disappear when recourse is had to the bicon- 
sonantal view, e. g. 
Heb. gam (qauama should yield gém) 
“<  mét, matta (if é < ai why does it be- 
come @ in matia?; this a would 
be the regular representative of 
4 in closed syllable, Philippi’s 
Law) 
wagdm, iagém, tiqqgom (?—if from 
*vingauim ) 
Syr. mit (mautta should yield mét) 
Arab. hifta (if from hauifta, why not 
haifta?) 
Eth. ‘agama, tagem (why short vowels if 
from ‘aquama or ‘aqauama, 
ta’'quim?) 


“ 
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If we accept then the biconsonantal view as a 
working hypothesis, it is still necessary to deter- 
mine under what circumstances the short vowels 
were replaced by long vowels, and these hypo- 
thetical circumstances must agree with common 
sense and with what we know of linguistic develop- 
ment both in general and in the Semitic field. 

In parent Semitic there seems to have been a 
tendency to lengthen an accented vowel in an open 
syllable. On the other hand in closed syllables 
with or without accent and in open unaccented 
syllables short vowels were preserved. This led to 
the existence side by side of two types of forms, 
one with short and one with long vowel. As is fre- 
quently the case under such circumstances, the two 
types become more or less intermingled as the re- 
sult of analogy. This seems to be represented by 
the treatment of final vowel where both long and 
short forms occur, e.g. Heb. mé < ma, mah, mah 
< ma; kéh, kikah ; haité (in haité ’erec) < haité 
(with secondary accent), ‘argah < ’arca or arca-ha; 
Arab. gatdlti, Heb. qetalti-ni. The confusion re- 
sulting from analogy is exemplified by such forms 
as Arab. lima, Heb. iigtélé-hi, Eth. qatalki, qatalkt. 

In biconsonantal forms like perfects gama, qila, 
gula and probably imperatives like simi, simda, 
sima; qumi, qumt, quima a series of by-forms 
with long middle vowel resulted from the accent 
which in these forms rested on the stem, viz. gama, 
qila, qila, simi, simt, sima, qimt, gimt, qima. 

The fact that long forms conformed more closely 
to the triconsonantal type, which had become the 
norm of noun and verb formation, than the short 
forms, led to the analogical extension of the 
accented long vowel into those forms where it 
was originally unaccented, e.g. idsimil, 1dqumi 
> idsimu, iagimu. These long forms, moreover, 
naturally tended to wipe out the short forms, tho 
this tendency was never fully carried out. 

Forms in which the original short stem vowel 
seems to be preserved are the following, tho in some 
cases the short form may represent a secondary 
shortening of a long form; viz. 

Arab.—a) jussive and imper. tasir, iaqul, iahaf, 

sir, qul, haf; so in all forms e. g., 
IV iuqil, *aqil, etc. 

b) 2. and 1. p. of all perfects hifta, 
‘agalta, etc. 
passive gilta, ’ugilta, etc.® 


2In the active forms qulta, sirta the wu and 7¢ are 
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Eth. —causative forms ‘agama, idgem 


Heb. —a) perfects gam (< *gam on analogy of 
fem. gama < *qamat), gamta, ete, 
mét < *mit, mattah < *mitta 
bos < *bus 

b) jussives tdqdm, 
*taqim 

Bib. Aram.—causative forms hdgém,* hdqémta, 

hadgémet, tasép. 


jdgem < *iagiim, 


2. The Origin of the Semitic Causative 
Formations. 


The origin of the various reflexive conjugations 
seems to be reasonably clear. They are apparently 
formed by the prefixing of pronominal particles 
(na, ta) which originally functioned as reflexive 
objects, very much as the s (= German sich) does 
in Scandinavian, e.g. Swedish dlska-s ‘love self, 
be loved’ from Glska ‘ love.’ 

The character of the causative conjugations, 
however, which seem also to consist of a combina- 
tion of some pronominal particle (’a, ha, sa) with 
following verb stem, is not so transparent. The 
difference in the meaning of the two formations, 
reflexive and causative, seems to lie not so much 
in the prefixes (at least not originally) as in the 
different case relationship of the pronominal par- 
ticle to the verb stem. In the case of the reflexive, 
these prefixes are objective (accusative, dative, etc.) 
in character, in the causative they seem to be sub- 
jective (nominative) or agential. The original 
meaning of such an expression as Hebrew ha-gtil 
ha-mmelek et had-iS would therefore be ‘the King 
[he-kill]-ed the man’ or ‘the King [thru hin- 
kill]-ed the man,’ the complex he-kill or thru-him- 
kill being treated as a verb stem capable of taking 
another subject different from he.® 

The subjective character of such observations as 


analogical for a, being based in some way on the stative 
perfect forms (cf. hifta; stative forms with wu, corre- 
sponding to qylta must also have existed at one time). 

‘The é here, written é<% in hadqém, may be due, how- 
ever, to the analogy of the é of the regular strong forms 
like haktéb, iaktéb. 

5 Speiser believes the origin of the causative formation 
lies in such paratactic constructions as “ The king orders, 
that one (’a, ha, §a) obeys” with loss of the governing 
verb, though why the governing verb should be lost is 
not clear. Nor is it evident that such constructions 
are related in any way to the copulative use of the 
third personal pronoun. Cf. Studies in Semitic Forma- 
tives, JAOS 56 (1936) 22- 33, especially 30-1. 
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the above, and their liability to error because of 
lack of intermediate forms or of illustrative ex- 
amples from other speech groups must always be 
recognized, but, leaving aside the possibility that 
they may prove correct, the present writer con- 
siders them, when they do not stand in violation 
of well-recognized linguistic principles, just as 
valuable for linguistic science as hypothesis and 
theory are for those sciences which are called 
natural. 


3. The Semitic Demonstrative Particle h. 


The various simple pronominal elements which 
are combined to make Semitic pronominal words 
are enumerated by Barth in his Pronominal- 
bildung,® but no mention is made of a particle h 
which occurs in a number of pronominal and ad- 
verbial (including prepositions and conjunctions) 
forms, and which seems entitled to be enrolled 
among the parent Semitic pronominal elements. 

Ordinarily the simple pronominal particles are 
not used alone, but are combined, e. g. Arab. ha-da 
‘this,’ da-li-ka ‘ that, to form pronominal words. 
If we analyze the forms of the personal pronouns 
we find that all of them consist of one or more 
familiar pronominal elements except the pronoun 
of the first plural, which apparently is made up of 
two demonstrative n particles flanking an apparent 
particle h. The fact that this 2 occurs between 
identical demonstrative particles in several other 
words would seem to indicate that this method of 
forming pronouns or words with pronominal con- 
nections is very ancient. The common Semitic 
root tht ‘under’ and Ethiopic kahaka (also kaha, 
kaha, kahaka, kahak, kahka, kehka) ‘thither’ 
appear to present this formation. They seem to 
consist of this element h combined respectively 
with both prefixed and suffixed demonstrative ta 
and ka. 

This particle h also seems to form the initial 
element of Arabic haitu ‘where’ (conjunction ; 
the final element ¢ is probably connected with the 
t of tamma ‘ there,’ tumma ‘ then’), and perhaps 
of hina ‘ then’ (adverb; the final element n in this 
case being probably the familiar demonstrative 
particle).7 It is not impossible that the initial 


* Leipzig, 1913. 

7 Hina, however, may be the accusative of a noun 
meaning ‘time, proper time,’ from a verbal stem hdna, 
which is extensively represented in Arabic, and may 
have no connection with this pronominal particle. If 
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element of the particle Arab. hdsa, Syr. has, Eth. 
hasa, hasa ‘ absit’ and the h of Eth. hega ‘ enough,’ 
bah, baha, baha ‘hail!’ and bahté ‘but,’ belong 
here. 

The prefixed h element which is found in a 
number of stems in Arabic, Ethiopic, Mehri, and 
Egyptian, in Arabic and Ethiopic chiefly in verbs, 
in Mehri and Egyptian chiefly in nouns, is perhaps 
ultimately identical with this pronominal h.° 


4, The Influence of Analogy in determining the 
Initial Syllables of the Forms of the Derived 
Conjugations in Semitic. 


There are two groups of secondary verbs (derived 
conjugations, Binyanim) formed from the simple 
verb stem by prefixed pronominal particles, a) re- 
flexives formed with a prefixed ¢ or n element, 
b) causatives formed by a prefixed ’, h or § (83) 
element. For reasons which are not clear the be- 
ginnings of reflexive forms have been strongly 
influenced analogically by the causative formations. 

In Ethiopic the causative forms ‘agtala idgatel, 
taqtel, etc. with @ due to the quiescing of the ’ of 
the causative prefix, viz. ia’> 1a) has completely 
conformed to its initial syllable all causative *asta 
and ‘as forms and reflexive ’an forms, perfect and 
imperfect, e.g. ‘astagtala, idstaqatel, idstagtel ; 
‘asqétala, tasqdtel; ‘angétala, tangdtel. The re- 
flexive ta conjugations, on the other hand, have 
not conformed to this type, but preserve their 
more original forms tagatala, taqatla, ietqatal; 
tangotala, etc. The imperfect form iengédtal, which 
functions as imperfect of the tan perfect, represents 
the old imperfect of the na reflexive uninfluenced 
by the ‘a causative. 

The ‘a causative in Arabic seems also to have 
influenced the initials of the perfects of forms VII 
to X. The somewhat complicated process by which 
this took place is probably as follows. The im- 
peratives I of verbs like daraba, viz. idrib with 
prothetic Aleph, are probably responsible for the 
prothetic Aleph in imperatives VII, VIII, X, as 
the result of the following proportional analogy, 
viz. 


the word is derived from demonstrative elements, ays 
suggested here, then the noun and verb forms are de- 
rived from this demonstrative base. 

8 Cf. Ember, Ag. Spr. 51 (1914) 116, 117, 138; Vollers, 
ZA 33 (1919) 106; W. Vycichl, WZKM 43 (1936) 109- 
10; 46 (1939) 141-2; W. Leslau, WZKM 44 (1937) 
219-20. 
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In Syriac, the initial syllable of all the reflexive conjugations is likewise due to a proportional 


analogy based on the ’a causative, viz. 


imperfect perfect imperfect 
Ethpe. netgéfel 
; A . Ethpa. netgattal 
Afel nagfel : aqtel $3 Ett. nettagtal 
Est. nestaqtal 
Similarly in Biblical Aramaic: 
imperfect perfect imperfect 
Hithpe. ittgéfel 
Haf. iaqfel : hagtel 23 Hithpa. iitqaftal 
Hist. istagtal 
In Hebrew the ta reflexives have likewise assumed the initial syllable of the causative in a similar 
way, Viz. 
imperfect perfect imperfect 
? ner . oe a titpadgéed 
Hiph.  iagfil : higtil 23 | iitqaffel 


In the na reflexive, the analogy has affected only the imperative and infinitives thru a similar 


proportional analogy, but not the perfect, viz. 
imperfect 
Hiph. iagfél (more original form) : hagqtél 3 
The Hiphil infinitive form hagfil has assumed 


the characteristic vowel 7 of the Hiphil, perhaps 
thru the influence of the perfect; cf. the infini- 





imperfect imperative imperfect 


VII iangatilu 
I iadribu : idrib es VIII iagtatilu 
, X iastaqtilu 


natae, viz. 
imperfect imperative imperfect 
VII ianfarra : infarir ‘4 
VIII iaftarra : iftarir ' seqtalla 


imperative perfect imperative 
VII ingatil 

IV ’agtil : ’aqtala 23 VIII igtatil 
X istagtil 


imperative perfect imperative 


IV ’afrir : ’afarra 23 igtalil 


imper.-infin. imperfect 


2: dqqatél 


imperative 


ingatil 
iqtatil 
istaqtil. 


The imperative IX probably results from the influence of VII and VIII of verbs mediae gemi- 


imperative 


iqtalil. 


These imperatives, thus developed, then thru the influence of the causative extended their pro- 
thetic Aleph into their corresponding perfects, again thru the medium of a proportional analogy, viz. 


perfect 


ingatela 
iqtatala 
istaqtala. 


Here again the perfect IX seems to be based on the model of verbs mediae geminatae, viz. 


perfect 
iqtalla. 


perfect 
*etqétel 
’etqattal 
*ettagtal 
*estagqtal. 


perfect 


hitgétel 
hitgattal 
histaqtal. 


perfect 


hitpdqed (only form) 


hitqatfel. 


imper.-infin. 
hiqqafél. 


tives like hismid Dt. 27.4,° which are completely 


® Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heb. Gr. § 53. 1 (Oxford 1898). 
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assimilated to the perfect. The Niphal infinitive 
form hiqgatdl owes its 6 to the influence of gafél.° 


5. Distributive Expressions in Ethiopic. 


In considering the expression of distributive 
ideas in Ethiopic by the repetition of prepositional 
elements before the distributed noun, e.g. lala 
‘elatena ‘for our everyday’ we need a thorough 
knowledge of what the grammatical phenomenon 
of “distribution ” means, and what is the relation 
between this meaning and the forms employed to 
express it. 

Every case of distribution,’ such as “he gave 
every boy ten cents,” involves the repetition of an 
act with regard to one or more objects or persons 
which are distributed one each to the acts in ques- 
tion. The distributed elements are different in 
everyone of the acts involved ; those elements which 
are not distributed are identical in each one of the 
acts. It is evident that logically the verb must be 
distributed in every such expression, but I know 
of no case in any language where this distribution 
is formally expressed. In the sentence above “he” 
is non-distributed or constant, while both the ele- 
ments “boy” and “ten cents” are distributed 
one each to each act. Those sentence elements 
whose distribution normally finds formal expres- 
sion, are nominal or pronominal in character. 

Any nominal element of a sentence may be dis- 
tributed, subject, predicate, verbal object, adverbial 
element ; adjectives may be regarded as distributed 
with their modified noun, prepositions with their 
object, most adverbs and subordinate conjunctions 
with their verb. Purely connecting words like 
coordinate conjunctions are not distributed. More- 
over all the nominal or pronominal elements of a 
sentence may be distributed, e.g. in the sentence 
each one won a prize for his essay every year every 
element is logically distributed. In such a sentence 
with multiple distribution some elements are dis- 
tributed once, some two or more times; e. g. in the 
above sentence the contestants and the years are 


10 The form nigtél is based on the perfect and due to 
the proportion— 

perfect infinitive perfect infinitive 
Qal gatal qatél Niph. niqtal niqtél. 

“The following semantic analysis of “ distribution ” 
will serve as an excellent illustration of the clarifying 
effect of the semantic approach in the study of linguistic 
problems. 
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distributed once, the prizes and the essays, several 
times. 

No language denotes these complicated relations 
formally in every case. We have already seen that 
the verb is not formally distributed. In the sen- 
tence above only the contestants and the years are 
given formal distribution. 

Different languages naturally differ in cases of 
multiple distribution as to which elements are to 
receive formal signs of distribution. English says 
twice two with only one element twice formally 
distributed, Latin says bis bina, formally distri- 
buting both elements; English says one man from 
every tribe formally distributing tribe, Hebrew 
says “tS *ehdd “t8 *ehdd mis-sabet formally distri- 
buting ‘7s ‘ man.’ 

The use of repetition as a formal means of de- 
noting distribution is a familiar phenomenon in 
all the Semitic languages, e.g. Hebrew idm idm 
‘everyday,’ lé-dér dér ‘for every generation, zigné 
‘tr ud-‘ir ‘the elders of every city,” % *ehdd “#8 
*ehad mis-Sabet ‘a man from each tribe,’ etc. 

This is the simplest and probably one of the 
most primitive ways of expressing distribution, the 
meaning being originally, for example, (one) day 
and (another) day (and so on). Perhaps it was 
preceded by a construction in which the distributed 
expression was repeated more than once. 

In Ethiopic, tho the common Semitic method 
of repeating the nominal element is occasionally 
found, e.g. be’esi be’est ‘every man’ Jud. 8. 24, 
17.6, the usual method of denoting distribution 
in the case of nouns preceded by the particles za 
‘of,’ la ‘to, and ba ‘in, with’ is to repeat the 
preposition instead of the noun, e.g. wa-zaza 24 
mahbar tekini ‘and of each of twenty-four con- 
gregations they shall be (members),’ wa-nas% 
matabeh-ithémt zaza zi’a-hémi ‘and they took 
their swords of each one of them (each one took 
his sword),’ *a‘areg lala-samai ‘I ascend to one 
heaven after another,’ sisdia-na zalala ‘elate-na 
‘our bread for every day,’ baba medr-dmi ‘in 
aceordance with the country of each, wa-wahab- 
6mt ‘araza baba kel’étt ‘and he gave them cloth- 
ing in accordance with a pair (i.e. two to each).’ 

The use of the reduplicated particle to denote 
distribution has been in the case of la, and espe- 
cially ba, extended to nouns and pronouns standing 
in any sentence construction, so that the repeated 
form has become, independently of its preposi- 
tional meaning, a general formal sign of distribu- 
tion, e.g. nenase’ haba ‘asarti ‘edau lala me’et 
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‘we shall take ten men (apiece) to every hundred,’ 
ua-nas’ti baba dinaér ‘and they received a dinar 
apiece,’ iebali baba *‘ahadi ‘they will say, each 
one,’ tahualagt lala be’est be’est ‘every man was 
counted.’ 

Occasionally repetition of the governed noun is 
combined with repetition of the particle, e. g. lala 
be’est be’est (in last example), lala ’ahadt *ahadit 
“to each one,’ baba sdbe‘t sabe't *ed ‘one seventh 
part apiece to each.’ 

The peculiar expression of the distribution in 
Ethiopic represents an analogical extension of the 
natural repetition of nominal elements to another 
element belonging to or associated with the noun. 
The repetition itself was felt to be the’ sign of the 
distribution of the prepositional phrase, and so 
could be applied to any part of it. Originally it 
must have been possible to say either la be’est be’est 
or la be’est la be’est (cf. ua-hedanat za-‘imat za- 
‘amat ienabé ‘and children of one year each will 
speak’ Apoc. Ezra 4.23); the construction lala 
be’est and lala be’est be’est represent analogical 
shifts of the repetition to an element not primarily 
distributed. 


6. Syriac Connecting Vowel @ before Verbal 
Suffixes. 


This connecting vowel regularly appears with 
suffixes after verbal forms ending in -n. The forms 
which take this connecting vowel are: 


. gétalin 
qétalén 

. gétaltén 
qgétaltén 
qétaln 

. gétolin 


2 pi. 
2 sg. 
3 pl. 
3 pl. 
2 pl. 
2 pil. 


impr. f. 
impf. f. 
impf. 
impf. f. 
impf. 
impf. 


qétolén 

tiqtélin 
. nigqtélin 

nigtélan 
. tigtélin 

tigtélan. 

This connective @ originates in the 1 pl. pf., 
which originally ended in @ (cf. Arabic gatalné) 
or perhaps both there and in 2 pl. pf. f. which also 
originally ended in a or @ (cf. Ethiopic gatalkend 
before suffixes, e.g. gatalkenad-hi). From there it 
spread by analogy to all forms ending in -n. 

In the forms with suffix of the 2 sg. f., e.g. 
1 pl. pf. gétalnek(1), 3 pl. pf. qatlinek(1), 3 pl. 
impf. m. nigteliinek(i), the suffixal form ek(7) 
after n is due to the consistent difference between 
the ending -dk masculine and -ek(i) feminine 
after all forms of the verb ending in a consonant, 
e.g. 3 sg. pf. m. gatl-ak, qatl-ek(7), 3 sg. pf. f. 
qétalt-ak, qetalt-ek(1), 3 sg. impf. m. nigftél-ak, 
nigtél-ek (i), ete. 
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The by-forms like tigtélin-eh, nigtéliin-eh, in 
all the above imperfect forms, follow the analogy 
of imperfect forms ending in other consonants 
(e.g. nigtél-eh), which present the regular suffix 
-eh of 3 sg. m. 


?. The Orthography of the Syriac Ittafal. 


In the spelling of a double consonant in the 
various Semitic scripts (excluding cuneiform) only 
a single consonant is written, the doubling being 
sometimes denoted by a special sign, the Teshdid 
in Arabic, the Daghesh forte in Hebrew, sometimes 
indicated indirectly by the adjacent vowel signs 
as in Syriac, sometimes not denoted at all as in 
Ethiopic. In the spelling of the Syriac Ittafal, 
the reflexive-passive of the Afel, such a double ¢ is, 
in violation of this universal custom, written twice, 
e.g. SfolL}. There must be some special reason 


for this unusual orthography. 


In the old Syriac spelling before the introduc- 
tion of vowel signs a single point was employed to 
denote the general character of the vocalization of 
a form, a dot above denoting a fuller vocalization 
characterized by an a@ quality, a dot below denoting 
a less sonorous vocalization characterized by an 1 
or e quality e.g. man ‘who’ was spelt mn with a 
dot above, min, men ‘from,’ mn with a dot below. 

Frequently the same consonantal skeleton was 
capable of more than two vocalizations, in which 
case some scheme had to be devised to distinguish 
a third vocalization. For this purpose, two dots 
were often employed.'* In the case of the Ittafal, 
which, if the double ¢ had been written according 
to the usual rule, would have had the same conso- 
nantal skeleton, viz. SAol}, as the Itpeel with 
infralinear dot (“SAolh}), and the Itpaal with 
supralinear dot (Sol), instead of the double 
dot, the exceptional writing of the double consonant 
seems to have been employed (SAobL4} ). 


8. New Syriac ke. 


This particle is employed before the participle 
to denote a present meaning, especially a pro- 
gressive present meaning, e.g. ké mdge-t ‘thou 
canst,’ libba ké idde* ‘the heart knows.’ ** It is 


12 Cf. my article The Development of Vowel Symbols in 
the Alphabets derived from the Phoenician, JAOS 60 
(1940) 402-3. 

13 Cf, Néldeke Gram, d. neusyrischen Spr. 294 (Leip- 
zig 1868); Maclean, Gram. of Vernacular Syriac 140 
(Cambridge 1895). 















usually identified with the particle Bab. Talmud. 
XP, Mandaic &P‘P which has a similar use before 
the participle, and which is apparently derived 
from the participle ONP.** The difference in conso- 
nants, however, renders this unlikely. 

In the first place there seems to be a strong 
tendency in Aramaic, especially Eastern Aramaic, 
to emphasize the present meaning of the participle 
by some special sign of the present. Babylonian 
Talmudic and Mandaic use the particle just men- 
tioned, Modern Syriac uses besides ke, a particle 
i; (4), which also appears in the negative used 
with participles, viz. 1é (< 1@%) ; the modern West- 
ern Aramaic dialect of Ma‘lfilé uses a particle ‘am 
perhaps borrowed from Arabic.’* 

It is to be noted that while the tendency is the 
same, the particles employed to emphasize the 
meaning are not always the same, so there is no 
compelling reason to equate 8P and jo. 

The particle %, which is the equivalent of older 
Aramaic M‘S, suggests that ké is a contraction of 
the familiar pronominal particle ka combined with 
this i (like 1é < lai). The fact that the same two 
elements are combined, tho in a different order, 
in Babylonian Talmudic 838 (= 8308) would 
seem to substantiate this view.*® 


9. Mandaic 7838771, 


This demonstrative, which is the most usual 
expression for ‘ that,’ appears in the forms 


sg. m. and f. ANSINA 
pl. m. DNSINT 
pl. f. PNNINT 


Noldeke explains these forms as combinations of 
the two demonstrative particles 87 and ]‘7 (]'X) 
with a particle M$(= A) governing suffixes of 
the third person viz., ADS, ANY inns, PINS. 
That the ending 4 represents both 7 — and A - 
is indicated by several occurrences of the variant 
Writing SS8INT (8*—= 2) for the masculine. Com- 
menting on this last point Néldeke says “ dadurch 
allein widerlegt sich schon die auch sonst ohne alle 





* Cf. Margolis, Lehrbuch d. aram. Spr. d. Babylonischen 
Talmuds, 81 (Miinchen 1910); Néldeke, Manddische 
Gram. 379 (Halle, 1875). The same tendency shows it- 
self in the modern Arabic dialects cf. Wahrmund, Handb, 
d, neuarabischen Spr.* 67 f., 99 (Giessen, 1898). 

*Cf. Parisot, Le Dialecte de Ma‘lila, Jour. As., 9 
ser. 11 (1898) 466. 

* Cf. Margolis, Lehrbuch 86. 
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Analogie dastehende Vermutung von Merx, dass 
hier eine Composition mit 798 ‘du, JAS ‘ihr’ 
sein sollte! ” 7 

But Merx is nevertheless almost certainly cor- 
rect in at least part of his “ Vermutung.” Neither 
does the existence of the suffix A, masculine and 
feminine, refute his view, nor is his view “ohne 
alle Analogie.” 

The singular AMN3INTM seems to be a remote 
demonstrative like J87 in which ARIS, the pro- 
noun of the second person, was substituted for the 
demonstrative pronominal particle ka (viz. 08387), 
which ka was regarded as the suffix of the second 
person singular, just as it is so regarded in the 
Aramaic papyri where zki, probably zéki based on 
zk (Bib. Aram. dék) means ‘that of thine (used 
of a woman)’; and as in Arabic daéka, which 
makes the forms daki, dékum, dakunna, according 
to the character of the possessor.'® This particle 
ASIN ‘that of thine’ was then combined with 
the suffixes 7 —. -»+]1-, ]*—~, to denote the gen- 
der and number of the thing possessed just as in 
the usual construction of 52 with the noun it 
modifies,’® 

Merx’s supposition that the plural forms con- 
tained the pronoun of the second plural could 
logically be correct only if the so-called plural 
forms denoted possession by plural possessors, but 
this view should not be wholly excluded, as a con- 
fusion between plural possessors and plural pos- 
sessions is by no means impossible. It is a familiar 
fact that in most Aramaic dialects there is a con- 
fusion between forms denoting singular possessions 
and those denoting plural.”° 

Moreover the ending of the plural masculine has 
exactly the form of ]NI8 ‘you’ (pl. m.) and 
the ending of the feminine, }‘MN838, presents a 
form which the feminine plural ‘you’ would 
undoubtedly have if it occurred. 

If the theory that })-, }— represent plural pro- 
nominal suffixes is correct, the use of these forms 
instead of the regular 7i7-, ]‘7—- may be due to 
the analogical influence of these pronouns of the 
second person plural, the last part of these plural 
demonstrative forms being regarded by a popular 
etymology as identical with these pronouns. 


17Cf. Mand. Gram. 91, n. 3. 
18 Cf. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of Fifth Century B.C. 
(Oxford 1923) Index sub 2k; Wright-De Goeje, Grammar 
of Arabic 266 (Cambridge 1896-98). 
19 Cf. Mand. Gram. 323. 
20 Cf. Brockelmann, Grundr, 1. 480. 














10. Lihyanic and Thamudic 6 ‘son.’ 


This word occurs frequently in the Lihyanic 
inscriptions between the names of father and son, 
and is usually regarded as an abbreviated form of 
the word bn ‘son.’ *4 

It is not unlikely that we have here simply the 
preposition bi in its instrumental meaning so that 
such expressions as h-i-s b-f-j-" would mean ‘ Hys 
(procreated) by Fj‘” just as in giving the pedigree 
of race horses in English, they are said to be 
“by (name of stallion) out of (name of mare).” 
The meaning would apparently also suit the ex- 
pressions s-m-w 6-f-j-" ‘his name by Fj‘? *-t-w 
b-f-j-- ‘his mark by Fj‘? (pp. 20, 21), and 
b-t-b-gh-w ‘by Thghw’ (p. 26). This meaning 
also suits such inscriptions as h-’-l-h *-b t-r b-k 
h-s-r-r ‘Oh Allah, father of fatness(?) thru thee 
is joy’ (instead of Winnett’s ‘in thee be joy’); 
it would seem more natural for Allah to cause joy 
than for joy to be wished to him (p. 30f.). The 
6 is translated as instrumental by Winnett in 
h-n-h-y b-k b-n-t s-‘-d-t ‘Oh Nhy, thru thee comes 
good fortune’ (p. 31). b-r-d-w f-s-y dh--b-t (p. 
31) might be translated ‘thru. Rdw (may) Tsy 
(become) a she-wolf.’ 

That names preceded by this preposition b should 
develop the secondary meaning of ‘son of (NN),’ 
and be used independently of the son’s name, just 
as the genitive of a father name in English gave 
rise to such surnames as Johns, Wills, Robins, etc., 
would seem to be indicated by such inscriptions as 
h-j-m-l I-b-h-j-r_ h-sh-b-s-n-y ‘the camel belongs 
to Ibn Hjr the Sh-b-s-n-y’ (p. 32). The same 
meaning would also be possible in such inscriptions 
as s-m-w b-f-j-‘ ‘his name (is) Ibn Fj‘, b-t-b-gh-w 
‘Ibn Thghw,’ which last would then be equivalent 
to such inscriptions as b-n *-s-l-h ‘Ibn Aus’ilah’ 

(p. 44). 


11. Some Lihyanic and Thamudic Prepositions. 


The most important prepositions employed in 
these inscriptions are: 


1) the b just discussed, which is regularly in- 
strumental ‘ by, thru,’ but also has occasionally a 
locative force b-z ‘in this, here’ (Hebrew 73), 
b-d-d-n ‘in Dedan’ (p. 23), b-k ‘in thee, to thee’ 
(p. 31), b-’-y-m ‘in the days’ (p. 50) ; 


21Cf. F. V. Winnett, A Study of the Lihyanite and 
Thamudic Inscriptions, Toronto, 1937 (= Univ. of To- 


ronto Studies, Oriental Series No. 3) 21 f. 
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2) 1, which regularly denotes the genitive idea 
of possession ‘belonging to,’ as clearly in 1-y-h-th-* 
b-n k-’-r-sh-w h-j-m-l ‘to Yhth* son of K’rshu 
(belongs) the camel’ (p. 32) ; to be so translated 
in the numerous inscriptions like J-f-I-‘-t ‘ belong- 
ing to TIt’ (p. 31), L-s-m-r’ b-r-’-t ‘belonging 
to Smr’ son of R’t’ (p. 24); a dative meaning 
‘for’ is found after t-sh-w-k ‘long,’ equivalent 
to I (28) after the same verb (p. 46) ; 


3) I-m (Hebrew 195, Ugarit. lm), apparently 
equivalent to / in its genitive sense (so Winnett), 
e. g., -m y-r-f-‘-l ‘belonging to Yrf‘l, l-m y-r-f--1 
b-j-b-" ‘b. to Yrf‘l son of Jb*’ (p. 22 f.) ; 

4) n-m (p. 29 ff.), which is regarded by Win- 
nett as a dialectic variant of /-m; but it would 
seem also possible to adopt the view of Hess (p. 
29) that it represents a metathesis of mn ‘from,’ 
e. g. n-m ‘-k-r-b either ‘ belonging to ‘krb’ or ‘ from 
(the hand of) ‘krb’ (p. 29) ; b-d-th-n *-h-l ‘-r n-m 
d-d-n ‘thru Dthn, the people of a caravan to 
(from) Dedan (delivered into our hand?)’ (p. 
33); h-n-h-y b-k w-d-d n-m *-h-m-n ‘Oh Nhy in 
(to) thee (is) love from *hmn’ (Winnett ‘Oh 
Nhy! love to thee! By “hmn”’) (p. 31) ; h-r-d n-s-r 
n-m dh-b-n perhaps means ‘Oh Rd(w), protect, 
save from Dhbn’ rather than ‘Oh Rd(w) grant 
aid to Dhbn’; for the passages in which n-m 
stands after n-k-m (p. 30) cf. Hebrew OP3 with 
]® of the person on whom vengeance is taken, e. g. 
‘Joo MM BPI ods. 24.12; n-m f-h-r-t h-m-r-y 
(p. 31) may just as well mean ‘the milch camel 
(is) from (the hand of) Thrt’ as ‘ belongs to T.’; 
after d-b- ‘to fight’ and ‘-l-b ‘a mark’ it may 
perhaps mean ‘away from, not in favor of’ there- 
fore ‘against’ (p. 30) ; 

5) the form mn, however, also occurs, tho ap- 
parently only in special uses, e.g. b-‘-l-s-m-n 
*-h-r-m h-k-r-t m-n m-h t-r-k-h m-r--t ‘ B‘lsmn 
has consecrated the rock from that a woman should 
ascend it (so that no woman can)’ (p. 17), ap- 
parently a conjunctional use (both word division 
and translation uncertain) ; [-‘-k-z m-n h-r-‘-’ ‘be- 
longing to ‘kz (one) from (of) the shepherds, 
a partitive use (p. 32); a form m which in some 
cases will bear the translation ‘from’ appears to 
occur in a number of passages,”? e. g. w-d-d n-‘-m-n 
m-r--f ‘ greeting of (to) N. from R.’(?), but in 
no case is the meaning ‘from’ certain and com- 


22 Cf. Littmann, Zur Entzifferung der thamudenischen 
Inschriften, MVAG 9 (1904) 22, 25, 34, 38, 40, 46, 54, 
59, 63, 66, 69, 71, 72, 73, 74. 
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pelling; as there is no assimilation of n to fol- 
lowing consonant in South Semitic so far as we 
know, this m is either a part of the words following 
or perhaps an abbreviated form of nm, similar to 
Ethiopic ’em abbreviated from ’emna ; 


6) f occurs after the root w-d-d ‘love’; how- 
ever it hardly means ‘ to’ (so Winnett pp. 35-36), 
but ‘in’ Arabic fi, cf. German verliebt in ‘in love 
with’; w-d-d, w-d-d-t in these passages are per- 
haps perfects or participles,”* so w-d-d f-sh-r-m-t 
means ‘he is in love with Shrmt,’ w-d-d-t f-‘-dh-l-f, 
‘she (or ‘thou’ or ‘I’) is in love with ‘dhlf,’ 
w-d-d f-k kh-r-t ‘he is in love with thee, oh Khrt’ 
instead of ‘love to Shrmt, to ‘dhlf, to thee.’ The 
f in ‘-2-r--1 f-z-b-y ‘‘zr’l (and) also Zby’ (p. 24) 
is a conjunction, Arabic fa, Hebrew 4)8; similarly 
in f-I-h h-’ ‘and so to him it (belongs)’ (p. 17), 
f-h-l-t s-l-m w-k-r ‘and so oh Allat (give) peace 
and coolness’ (p. 45). 


12. The Lihyanic Article. 


One of the phonological peculiarities of the 
South Semitic languages is the non-assimilation 
of n to following consonant. In the Lihyanic and 
Thamudic inscriptions, however, this assimilation 
has been assumed in two cases, viz. in m appar- 
ently min ‘from,’ and in the article. For m cf. 
the preceding article sub No. 5. The article ap- 
pears as h before most nouns, but in a number of 
passages as hn before a guttural (cf. Hebrew 
non-assimilation before a guttural, e.g. Dst3" ).74 
The ‘form hn occurs before a non-guttural in 
l-n-t-n-b-*-I b-n w-n-y h-n-q-b-r dh-h (Winn. p. 18) 
‘to Ntnb‘l son of Wny the grave this.’ The form 
hn is usually regarded as the original form, whose 
n is assimilated to all following consonants except 
gutturals. In view of the above mentioned lack of 
the assimilation of n to following consonant, it 
would seem best to regard h as the representative 
of the same particle ha which has become the 
article in Hebrew, and to explain the n of the form 
hn in some other way. 

In some of the occurrences of hn the n may 
belong to the following words, which are then to 
be regarded as Niphal formations, e. g. in the in- 
scription cited h-n-q-b-r dh-h may mean ‘ the one 


°° When w-d-d immediately precedes a noun (cf. Litt- 
mann, op. cit. 37 ff.), it is probably a noun in the con- 
struct. So also perhaps in other cases. 

** Cf. Bauer u. Leander, Hist. Gram. d. Heb. Spr. 198, 
j, k (Halle a. S., 1918). 


buried here’ (So Albright). The suggestion of 
Jaussen and Savignac that hn is to be compared 
with Syriac han ‘this’ may be correct,” tho in 
this case han, hana or however hn is to be read, 
would hardly be a demonstrative adjective ‘this,’ 
but simply another form of the article, employed 
chiefly tho not exclusively, before guttural initial. 


13. The Personal Pronoun “I” at the 
beginning of Inscriptions. 


Professor Poebel of Chicago has advanced the 
view that the first personal pronoun ‘J3X ‘38, 838 
of the West Semitic inscriptions is not to be taken 
as the subject of an introductory sentence giving 
the name of the author of the inscription e. g. 
yw a8 ‘IT am Mesha‘, but was really an apposi- 
tive emphasizing a following suffix (as for example 
in Hebrew ‘3§ ‘3772), the appositive being placed 
first just as in the common Akkadian construction 
with prefixed genitive, viz. Sa NN... abikta-su 
astakan ‘of NN... I accomplished his defeat.’ 
The beginning of the Moabite Stone, therefore, 
according to this conception, is to be translated 
‘Of me, Mesha, son of K., King of Moab, the 
Daibonite, my father ruled over Moab thirty 
yoams....°™ 

Such a construction is, of course, possible, and 
the suggestion is an ingenious one, but aside from 
the fact that the indirect beginning of important 
inscriptions thus obtained seems a very unnatural 
way for proud kings and nobles to introduce them- 
selves to posterity, this theory seems almost cer- 
tainly disproved by the “I am NN” beginning 
which is found in many South Semitic and non- 
Semitic inscriptions.” 

In many Thamudenic inscriptions this beginning 
occurs without any first personal suffix following 
to which it could be an appositive, frequently with 
only a name as predicate, e.g. 7*M8 JN) ‘and I 
(am) Abyal.’ Examples also occur in Islamic 
Arabic and Coptic. Cf. also the Borsippa Inscrip- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar, lines 1-8.78 


25 Cf. Jaussen and Savignac, Mission Archéologique en 
Arabie 2, 451 (Paris 1914). 

26 Cf. his Das appositionell bestimmte Pronomen der 1 
p. sg. in d. westsemitischen Inschriften u. im A. T. (= 
Assyriol. Studies of the Oriental Institute of Univ. of 
Chicago No. 3). 

27 Cf. Littmann, Entzifferung, MVAG 9 (1904) 13. 

28 Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestiicke 141 (Leipzig 
1912). 
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14. Akkadian ga@tw ‘ hand.’ 


In JAOS 60.95, Professor Poebel makes the 
rather striking suggestion that gatu is derived 


from the stem Mp? (lequ), gatu standing for 
gahtu, derived like Hebrew gahat from the biconso- 
nantal root gh. From an Akkadian point of view, 
even granting that the biconsonantal root gh ex- 
isted in this language, this explanation is difficult 
to maintain. As Poebel himself says, the form 
should, if his explanation is correct, be *qétu and 
not gatw on account of the laryngeal h. An ap- 
parently insuperable difficulty is presented by the 
fact that the biconsonantal root qh is specifically 
Canaanitic, (Hebrew and Ugaritic), and is due 


there in all probability to the analogy of its op- 
posite ntn, which as the result of the assimilation 
of the n in the imperfect itten has lost it ana- 
logically in the imperative and infinitive ten, tet 
(< *tint) ; vigqgah is made analogically after sitten, 
gah and gahat after ten. 

The etymology of gatu must still be regarded as 
problematic. It should be borne in mind, that 
words apparently unconnected in meaning have 
frequently been substituted for the names of parts 
of the body, e. g. French téte, German Kopf ‘ head’ 
originally ‘ pot’; English ‘dog’ for ‘foot,’ lunch- 
hooks, slang for ‘ hands,’ puss for ‘face,’ French 
figure ‘face.’ Perhaps some such substitution is 
responsible for gatu. 





SANSKRIT VOWELS 


Epwin B. Davis 
Rourcers UNIVERSITY 


[Purpose: to investigate Sanskrit vowel 
changes. Phonetic forms. Convertible pho- 
nemes. Consonants. Quantity and accent. 
Vowel quality and changes. Primitive mono- 
phthongizations. Study of causes: (1) ana- 
tomy, (2) quantity, (3) stress, (4) inherent 
power, (5) musical quality, (6) acoustics. 
Comparative analogies. Conclusion: the 
change of the Proto-Indo-European short and 
long *e and *o to short and long a-phonemes 
in Sanskrit was due chiefly to the tone accent 
of Sanskrit.] 


THERE HAS been no accepted explanation of sev- 
eral isolative phonetic changes that characterized 
the Indo-Iranian branches of the Indo-European 
languages. We propose to consider some of these 
in an endeavour to interpret them by the principles 
and methods of physiological phonetics. 

Inadequate as phonetic alphabets are for the most 
part, the IPA (International Phonetic Alphabet) 
has been adopted for this study with some slight 
changes, as will be indicated, to adapt it better to 
our purpose. These symbols are given in roman or 
its equivalent. We omit description of those familiar 
both to Sanskritists and phoneticians. The asterisk 
is used to indicate prehistoric forms only with 
words, not with isolated characters. The ortho- 
graphic examples are given in italic and the Eng- 
lish translations between single quotes. The familiar 
linguistic nomenclature, although now somewhat 


discredited by recent phonetic studies, is employed, 
since its imports are clearly understood by all 
students. 

PHONETIC FORMS 


We have attempted to make the phonetic ren- 
derings of Proto-Indo-European and Sanskrit pho- 
nemes conform to the opinions of Brugmann, 
Meillet and Whitney, but as these are not always 
definite or in accord we have made the closest 
approximation afforded by the data they supply. 
In so doing we have had to deviate somewhat from 
the transliterations in common use. 


CONVERTIBLE VOWELS AND CONSONANTS 


The vowels i, u may be subordinated to con- 
tiguous vowels and thus become non-syllabic 
(consonantal) in character. If crescent? they are 
indicated by the consonantal symbols j, w, e. g. in 
Sans. djas ‘iron,’ wi:ids (Lat. vir) ‘man’; if 
decrescent as i, u, e.g. in Sans. Grit ‘he went’ 
(impf.), na:uf ‘ ship.’ 

Vice versa, the liquid and nasal consonants, 
r, 1, m, n, p, 9 may: become syllabic (vocalic) and 
are then indicated by boldface, e.g. in *cmtom 


1 Orescent and decrescent are used as equivalents of 
French croissant and décroissant, v. Maurice Grammont, 
Traité de phonétique 100 et passim (Paris, 1933). 
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‘hundred,’ *sntz ‘ but,’ Sans. matas ‘ dead.’ The 
Sanskrit r was apparently untrilled, like our Eng- 
lish r, and is therefore properly indicated by 1.? 

The letter w is used in place of v in Sanskrit 
and although some Sanskritists regard the so- 
called aspirates as pure fricatives, we indicate, as 
is commonly done, the voiceless fricative element 
by h—which, as appears, may cover a variety of 
nuances—and the voiced fricative element by the 
IPA symbol f, e. g. in Sans. sphjds ‘ chip,’ and in 
*bfero: ‘I bear.’ 

There was also in Sanskrit another continuant, 
apparently a voiced spirant, whose exact value is 
not known. It is represented here in the same way 
as the voiced aspiration, as it is also in Sanskrit 
grammars and dictionaries. Examples: fidias 
‘glow,’ aafiati ‘he deserves.’ 

The retroflex phonemes are indicated—as usually 
in transliterations of Sanskrit—by a subscript dot, 
e.g. t, d, n. In case of 1, f the dot may be used as 
a post-subscript, e.g. 1,, f,. This practice needs 
noting because the IPA uses the subscript dot to 
distinguish the close from the open vowel, e.g. 
close e, e, open e, ¢. Accordingly with consonants 
the subscript dot will indicate retroflexion and 
with vowels closeness. 

To indicate the PIE labialized velar stops the 
IPA symbol > is suffixed, thus, k», g> e. g. in *geem 
‘to come.’ 

To distinguish the PIE posterior from the Sans. 
anterior palatalized stops and nasals the letters 
¢, J, m have been used for the former and t, d, n 
for the latter, all six being IPA forms. Examples: 
*cmtom ‘hundred, *jen- ‘to know,’ *anjfh- ‘need’ ; 
Sans. ta ‘and,’ danas ‘class of beings,’ panta 
‘ five,’ 

To distinguish the three Sans. sibilants from 
each other, s is used for the dental, f{ for the 
retroflex and ¢ for the palatalized, which accords 
with the IPA. Examples: swas ‘his,’ fat ‘six,’ 
ci:la: ‘ stone.’ 


QUANTITY AND ACCENT 


To indicate long quantity we use either the 
macron, or the double dot of the IPA, e.g. Sans. 
diiads or du:ids ‘ distant.’ 

When it is desired to indicate the musical pat- 
tern it is customary to do so with accent marks, 
the acute for the udatta, the circumflex for the 


— Sanskrit Grammar? §§ 24, 52 (Boston, 
891). 


svarita and the grave for the anudatta: high, 
falling, and low respectively. Some prefer to use 
the grave accent for svarita and leave the anudatta 
unindicated. The former practice is adopted here. 
Examples: imds ‘we go, gatif ‘gait,’ hdawifi: 
‘two oblations.’ 

It is not certain that pitch was predominant 
during the prehistoric period of Sanskrit, but if 
stress had been so, it would seem inevitable that 
there would have occurred in the meantime pho- 
netic changes clearly attributable to this factor, 
since stress contrasts are the most destructive of 
phonetic influences. However, such changes are 
not clearly established for Sanskrit and we are 
obliged to conclude that the predominant accent, 
which persisted from Proto-Indo-European to 
Aryan was a tone- rather than a stress-accent. 


VOWEL QUALITY AND CHANGES 


The vowel a has a greater variety of nuances 
than any of the other vowels. G. Oscar Russell * 
speaks of an a-series, placing x, as in hat, at the 
palatal end and pv:, as in Amer. fall, at the velar 
end. 

If we take into consideration English, American, 
Spanish, French, and Italian there are at least 
seven shades of a: 2 in Eng. hat, ar in Sp. cama 
(first syllable), a: in It. padre and Fr. cave, a: in 
Eng. father, ai in Amer. hot, p in Fr. pas, and 3: 
in St. Brit. fall. Most of these vowels may be 
either long or short in quantity. 

It is of course impossible now to tell which of 
these or of other nuances the Sanskrit a most re- 
sembled and it may have varied considerably in 
the course of the centuries. But the most authori- 
tative opinion is that it was at an early date 
‘ guttural,’ i.e. velar, in character. Later, short a 
seems in Sanskrit to have become a more obscure 
phoneme. Pedersen‘ says that it ‘was perhaps not 
a pure a but a sound similar to what phoneticians 
write as A: the vowel in English but.’ This also is 
a velar vowel. 

It is surmised that the PIE e and o were quite 
open, and we should have preferred to substitute 
for e, 0, the forms ¢, 9, but the former letters are 
left unchanged except in a few cases where the 
context shows the intent. 


*G. Oscar Russell, Speech and Voice 106 (New York, 
1931). 

* Holger Pedersen, Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth 
Century (Spargo translation) 285 (Cambridge, 1931). 
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VOWEL CHANGES 


PIE 
Sans. 


i, lt, U, Ut, e, e:, 0, O:, A, at, a 
i, iz, U, Ur, G, a3, G, ar, a, ar, 1 


The fact that first strikes one here is the extent 
to which the vowel a has replaced the other vowels. 
Long and short e and long and short o have be- 
come a, long or short, while a and a: have remained 
unchanged. The extent to which this change went 
in Sanskrit is illustrated below. 


Change PIE 

e >a __bfhero: 
e > a: ne: 

0 >a _ jambfios 
0: > a: po:d- 
a 
a 


Sans. 
bfdasa:mi 
na: 
dambfas 
pa:t 
ajias 
ma:tai 


Eng. 
‘I bear’ 
‘not’ 
‘tooth’ 
‘foot’ 
‘ field’ 
‘mother’ 


=a  ayjros 
:=a: maz:ter 


Whitney ° states concerning a: ‘ The a-vowels are 
the prevailing vowel-sounds of the language, being 
about twice as frequent as all the others (including 
diphthongs) taken together. The i-vowels again 
are about twice as numerous as the u-vowels.’ For 
a time e and o disappeared in Proto-Sanskrit. 

This primitive loss of long and short e and o 
is the outstanding phenomenon of Sanskrit pho- 
nology. We cannot overstress it, since the PIE 
vowels e and o far outnumber all the others. 
Meillet says of them: ‘Les deux voyelles essen- 
tielles de ’indo-européen sont les bréves *e et *o; 
. . - leur fréquence révéle du reste a elle seule 
Vétendue du réle qu’elles jouent.’* That they 
should have disappeared in Sanskrit, the language 
in most respects closest of all in affinity to Proto- 
Indo-European, without leaving any recognizable 
cause, seems incredible. 

The author ventures to think that he has found 
in whole or in part a solution, which he offers for 
consideration. He has attempted to present every 
phase of this subject that has been seriously 
considered. 

The first comparative linguists thought that the 
original open vowels consisted of é and @ only and 
that the e and o were split off independently in 
the non-Aryan languages. This would seem indeed 
to be the normal solution, as changes of this type 
occur in various languages. For example, in mod- 


5 Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar? § 22. 


* Meillet, Introduction & I’étude comparative des lan- 


gues indo-européennes® 98 ff. (Paris, 1937). 


ern Arabic the five vowels 2, a, D, A, 9 all derive 
from an original a.’ 

But if the open palatal and velar vowels were 
derived from a in the non-Aryan branches of the 
Indo-European languages the grounds of this 
change have not been discovered. A certain fact 
supports the theory that the change occurred not 
in the non-Aryan, but in the Aryan languages and 
was of the opposite character, viz. that the long 
and short palatal e and velar o combined to form 
with long and short a two single phonemes. This 
fact was the change in Proto-Aryan of the velar 
k, g, gh to the prepalatals t, d, df not only before 
i, but also before a vowel a that coincides with 
non-Aryan e. 

Accordingly we admit a Proto-Aryan distinction 
between the three vowels, a, e and o, long and 
short. Not only so, but the palatalizing influence 
in Sanskrit upon the velar stops of i and e shows 
their strongly marked palatinity, such as led in the 
Germanic and Romance languages to the yota- 
cizing of the velar stops before these vowels. 

It appears, then, that Sanskrit once possessed 
the PIE e and o, now recognized as the essential 
PIE vowels and that a was comparatively rare, 
found only in some popular words and not easily 
distinguished from one or more neutral vowels 
(forms of 2), which also occur but seldom. 

Moreover, from e and o followed by the non- 
syllabic forms of the convertible phonemes i, u, r, 
1, m, n, p, 9, the close vowels and the conso- 
nantal syllabics, long and short, were originally 
derived.* % 2° 

And finally, if we accept the laryngal theory, 
from these two vowels, combined with certain 
laryngal and pharyngal consonants all original 
long and open vowels were formed.?* 

Once given an explanation of the tendency of the 
e and o to open, that tendency carried to its logical 
conclusion would lead to a provided the reaction 
caused by possible ambiguity did not force them 
back. Evidently the a-trend must have been very 
strong to resist this reaction. This is, however, 
modified by the fact that originally the vowel a 
occurred much less frequently than e and 0, so that 


7 W. H. T. Gairdner, The Phonetics of Arabic 44, 46-48 
(London, 1925). 

§ Meillet, Introduction® 155. 

® Pedersen, Linguistic Science 288. 

10 Louis H. Gray, Foundations of Language 65 (New 
York, 1939). 

11 Op. cit. 445. 
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the ambiguity would largely arise only from the 
coalescence of e and o. 

Moreover the vowels are the least stable and sig- 
nificant phonemes. Their minor importance in the 
Semitic languages is mentioned by Meillet: ** 
‘Les voyelles ne servent qu’a la formation des mots 
et a la flexion, et la signification de la racine est 
attachée seulement aux consonnes.’ And then: 
‘T/indo-européen emploie ses voyelles de la méme 
maniére. Ce ne sont pas les voyelles qui carac- 
térisent une racine ou un suffixe, ce sont les con- 
sonnes et les sonantes [convertible phonemes] ; et 
cest uniquement le type de formation qui est 
indiqué par le vocalisme.’ 

In early Semitic languages except Akkadian 
and Ethiopic the vowels were not even written, 
in stenography they are often omitted and in pro- 
nunciation they are often blurred. 

‘I have often listened to male public speakers 
and noticed how much sound they produced which 
was not differentiated into vowel quality; and 
which therefore rather diminished the intelligi- 
bility of their utterance.’ ** 

In amalgamating the vowels, e, 0, a, Sanskrit 
therefore did not deprive itself of any basic dis- 
tinctions but only of formative distinctions which 
then had to be indicated in some other manner. 

Sometimes this was done, as in Proto-Indo- 
European, by shift of accent, e.g. in Sans. wa:k 
‘voice,’ which has as genitive and ablative singular 
wa:tas and as nominative plural wa:tas, the dif- 
ference in accent differentiating the morphology. 

But much more commonly these differences were 
even better shown by more diversified endings than 
in some other languages. For example the endings 
e and a in the inflection of Latin bonus ‘ good’ 
would coalesce in Sanskrit and so also ds and ds 
but they are kept apart by diversification, as shown 


below with Lat. bonus ‘good’ and Sans. pa:pds 
‘bad.’ 


Vedic 
Lat. Sanskrit 
Mase. voc. sing. bon-e pa:p-a 
Fem.nom.sing. bon-a pa:p-i: 
Neut. pl. bon-a pa:p-a:ni 
Mase. ace. pl. bon-o:s pa:p-ain 
Fem. ace. pl. bon-ais = parp-is 


The fact that the later e: < ai and o: <au did 





2 A. Meillet, Introduction 8. 154. 
*8 Alexander J. Ellis, Speech in Song 32 (London and 
New York, undated). 
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not also become a: may be due to the cessation of 
the original trend. 


PRIMITIVE MONOPHTHONGIZATIONS 


Preliminary to study of other factors we shall 
consider the possibility of any connection between 
other primitive vowel changes and those now under 
consideration. 

First, the PIE vowel gradation of e and o to 
close vowels before semivowels and non-syllabic 
convertibles, mentioned above, occurred only in 
unaccented syllables. Similar closure occurs fre- 
quently in other languages in such syllables, e. g. 
Lat. 'kwaero: quaero ‘I seek,’ cf. in'kwi:ro: in- 
quiro ‘I seek after,’ 'klaudo: claudo ‘I close,’ cf. 
in'klu:do: includo ‘I inclose.? In such cases the 
closure is regarded as caused by dissimilative ac- 
tion of a neighboring strong stress accent and 
there was supposedly such on the first syllable in 
early Latin. As far as is known, a strong stress 
accent did not exist in Sanskrit and therefore could 
not have exerted any influence upon PrAr e and o 
in unaccented syllables and thus could not have 
impeded the change to a. 

In contrast with this e and o combined with the 
semivowels to form ai and au in Indo-Iranian— 
which not until later in Sanskrit, with original ai 
and au were monophthongized to e: and o:. This 
shows more clearly in the Iranian branch where 
ei > ai in O. Pers. aiti ‘he goes,’ oi > ai in tjai 
‘who, eu>au in dauftar ‘friend’ and ou > ao 
in raotajeti ‘ he lights.’ 

This opening of the initial element of a diph- 
thong is a common phonetic change, due to dis- 
similation, e.g. O. Eng. and O.Ger. su: > Eng. 
sau, sow, Ger. zaU, Saw and swi:n > Eng. swain, 
swine, Ger. [Bain, Schwein. After the decrescent 
termination of the i: and u: had weakened into a 
semivowel, the latter pushed the stressed element 
open to the limit. Thus, i: > ii > ei > ei > ai, 
parallel to the PrAr ei, oi > ai. 

But, as far as we know, the Indo-Iranian accent 
was principally one of tone and not of stress and 
in any event could not account for the isolative 
changes of the simple vowels. So these must be 
associated with the general isolative change of e/o 
to a. 

The later change of ai to e: and of au to o: 
is due to a mutually assimilative action and has 
nothing to do with our problem. 

Finally, the laryngal theory would develop primi- 
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tive a:, e:, o: from e,o + a subfaucal stop or frica- 
tive.1t The loss of the consonant would account 
for the increase in vowel quantity by compensa- 
tion. This is a common occurrence, e. g. in Latin, 
es>e: in a'e:meus aeneus ‘copper’ adj., on > 0: 
in 'ekwo:s equos ‘ horses’ acc. 

But this does not account for the Sanskrit 
derivative a:. To apply this principle to Proto- 
Aryan would require the assumption that every e 
and o was contiguous to a particular pharyngal or 
glottal fricative whose absorption produced an a:. 
There are no indications of the general existence 
of such nexus in these cases. 


STUDY OF CAUSES 


In seeking subjective and objective influences 
that may have favored the vowel changes in Proto- 
Aryan we need to examine several phonetic factors : 
(1) anatomical structure, (2) quantity, (3) stress, 
(4) pitch, (5) inherent power, (6) musical quality, 
(7) acoustics. 

1, ANATOMY 


Some observations have been made in Holland, 
and possibly elsewhere, on the speech organs as 
related to the pronunciation of different races. 
J. van Ginneken* classifies people anatomically 
into four types and finds that each type has certain 
speech-quality differences from the other types, but 
I see in his observations no theory definite enough 
to throw light on the present problem. It would 
seem that a low palate might tend to raise the level 
of the characteristic partials and a high palate to 
lower them. The higher partial of Eng. a lies 
between 1150 and 1250 cycles for the male voice, 
of et between 2000 and 2200 and of ov between 
800 and 900.*° There are no indications that the 
two opposite tendencies might tend in one and the 
same race to lower the higher partial of e, and to 
raise the higher partial of 0, to that of a. This 
would imply both a high palate and a low palate. 

Maurice Grammont’** states: ‘ Dans les dialectes 
orientaux de l’indo-européen se manifeste une ten- 
dance @ rassembler les articulations vers le milieu 


14 J. van Ginneken, I] y a plusieurs maniéres, etc., in 
Proceedings of the Second International Congress of 
Phonetic Sciences 65 (Cambridge, 1936). 

18Trving B. Crandall, Dynamic study of the vowel 
sounds, Reprint B 233, p. 7, in Bell System Technical 
Journal 6.100 ff. (1927). Id., The sounds of speech, 


Reprint B 162-1, p. 26, in BSTJ 4. 586 ff. (1925). 
2° Maurice Grammont, Traité de phonétique 156-9 
(Paris, 1933). 
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de la voite palatine, et par suite 4 ravancer les 
articulations postérieures et 4 reculer les articula- 
tions antérieures.’ He places in this category the 
change in Sanskrit of & to ¢, e.g. in ¢idwas 
‘glory,’ and of g to d, e.g. in danas ‘race (of 
people)’; also the change of k to k, e. g. in Sans. 
kas ‘who,’ and g> to g, e. g. in Lith. gi:vas ‘ living,’ 
For the retractive tendency he cites the retro- 
flexing in Sanskrit of r and of Indo-Iranian ¢. 
Cf. Sans. wif.dm ‘ poison,’ and Aves. wi:cawant 
‘ poisonous.’ 

But the Sans. t, d, ¢ were front palatals, not 
formed ‘vers le milieu de la voiite palatine,’ and 
the labial element of k, g> does not imply any 
greater velarization than in the non-labial k, g or 
the delabialization of the former any accompany- 
ing palatalization. The retroflexion seems rather 
a change of pattern than a palatalization. It was 
moreover combinative, not isolative, in character, 
produced largely by the influence of a preceding 
semivowel or close vowel, changing a s to f then J, 
and then through this f, acting upon the other 
dentals (as Whitney states in §§ 46 and 180). 

Grammont adds: ‘la chose est trés nette dans 
la langue anglaise, qui elle aussi rassemble les 
articulations vers le méme point,’ viz. the roof of 
the mouth. He gives no examples but may have 
had in mind the semi-retroflexion of the dentals 
d, n, t, 1, and the tendency to centralize the close 
short vowels and all unstressed vowels, e.g. i>1 
in wit wit, u>U in put put and a in sat rut, 
and o> <0 in ‘dokta doctor. 

But on the other hand English largely aban- 
doned the chief central vowel, a, replacing it by 
eI when long and by & when short, e. g. Mid. Eng. 
na:me > neIm name and sat > set sat, each a case 
of decentralization. 

The examples that Grammont offers are not 
convincing. In fact Pedersen discredits all attempts 
to account for regularity of sound changes on 
physiological grounds.” 

Other changes that Grammont mentions are 
combinative, not isolative, and not significant here. 

I find in all of these no anatomical explanation 
of the centralization of the open vowels in Sanskrit. 
In fact, Holger Pedersen says: ‘ Again and again 
attempts have been made to prove regularity [of 
sound changes] by transferring changes in pro- 
nunciation to the domain of physiology. Sound 
changes, quite as much as analogical formations, 
are of psychological origin.’ The last he defines 


17 Pedersen, Linguistic Science 296-7. 
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thus: ‘At bottom lies the concept of the auditory 
impression and the movement of the organs with 
which the sound is connected. .. .’ 


2. QUANTITY 


This often affects the vowel quality. ‘ Les voy- 
elles longues manifestent souvent une tendance a 
fermer: é@ et 6 sont des voyelles plus fermées que 
e et o dans les dialectes italiques; en celtique @ 
devient 7; en gothique ... é@ et 6 sont tres fermés ; 
en lituanien .. . @ et 6 sont aussi fermés; en ar- 
menien é@ et 6 sont représentés par t et u; l’n, 
@abord ouvert, du grec ancien est devenu i? ” 

On the other hand, there is a tendency to open 
short vowels, as appears in the change of o to a 
in Germanic and in Lithuanian, contrary to the 
tendency of long vowels in these languages. This is 
particularly striking in German and Old English, 
cf. Mod. Eng. é=i: in me and =e in met; 
a& el in fate and de in fat; 6 ov in note 
and 6=p or a in hot. 

Since both the long and short e/o were opened 
to a in Aryan, as shown in preceding examples, 
quantity can not have been the cause of change. 


3. STRESS 


There are various ways in which the unstressed 
vowel in isolative use is affected in Proto-Indo- 
European. For the most part, these changes are 
regarded as weakening the vowel. It is doubtful 
if such is always the case, e. g. a change of e to i 
does not necessarily imply a lessening of intensity 
and audibility. Its main cause is an involuntary 
attempt to save effort by not opening the phonemic 
aperture quite as much between consonant and 
consonant or between consonant and closure. 

So we find the unstressed vowel is sometimes 
closed. Proto-Germanic e } i, e. g. in the first syl- 
lable of O. H.G. dial. birit ‘you bear’ pl.; in 
Armenian e, e: >i, e.g. in dizem ‘I heap,’ oi > u, 
e.g. in phutoi ‘zeal’ gen.; in early Latin a> e, 
e.g. in imberbis ‘ beardless,’ au, eu iw, e.g. in 
inclid6 ‘I shut in, and ou > @, e.g. in noctii ‘ at 
night.’ In early Latin and Old Irish the i-diph- 
thongs > i:, e.g. ai > in Lat. concidé ‘I cut up’ 
and ai> i: in O. Ir. to:ti: ‘ peoples.’ 

There is often a tendency for an unstressed vowel 
to disappear, e. g. in certain positions in Armenian, 
Proto-Italic, Old Irish and Gothic. Examples: 


18 Meillet, Introduction 103. 
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in Armenian, final i disappears from i3 ‘viper’; 
in Proto-Italic, penultimate i, e.g. from Latin, 
dexter ‘ right’; in Old Irish, final u, e. g. from mit 
‘mead’; in Gothic, ultimate a, e.g. from wulfs 
< *wulfaz ‘ wolf,’ 

Long vowels were sometimes shortened, e. g. in 
Old Irish ultimate a:) a, e.g. in mareach ‘ next 
day.’ 

These are the principal changes called weaken- 
ing, unless we include also a change of o to e in 
prim. Italic, e.g. in Latin societas ‘fellowship.’ 
This, however, does not at all imply a weakening. 
There is a slight saving here, viz. the rounding of 
the lips. 

The real cause of all these changes is ease of 
articulation, induced in the unaccented syllable by 
the growth of stress, demanding soeed energy, 
in the accented syllables. 

There are, however, occasional cases of reaction 
against the enfeeblement due to stress-contrast, 
producing an opening of the vowel. Thus in some 
Germanic languages unstressed 0, u > a, e.g. 0 >a 
in O. H.G. berant ‘they bear,’ u>a in O. H. G. 
metamo ‘ middle’ adj. Unless this a is an a, we 
have here a genuine reénforcement of the tone. But 
this change of unstressed, is the same as for stressed 
0, 80 it may be entirely independent of stress. This 
does not, however, apply to the u-change. 

We might include here some similar cases in 
Old Irish where e, o> a: in the pretonic syllable, 
e.g. e >a: in ars'berid ‘you say’ pl. and o:> a: 
in inna: ‘the’ masc. acc. pl. (used as proclitic 
before a stressed syllable). While the change might 
be regarded as due to secondary stress in the former 
case, it could hardly be in the latter. 

As is evident, stress contrast is one of the most 
common and most destructive attacks upon the 
vitality of the unstressed vowel. But it is not 
accountable for the vowel changes in Sanskrit. 
In the first place, there is no indication except in 
the earliest period of contrasting strong and weak 
stress ; and besides, the vowels were opened instead 
of closed in unaccented and accented syllables alike. 

Udatta: e>a in pdatati ‘he flees”? o>a in 
dambfhas ‘tooth.’ Anudatta: e>a in daddiga 
“he has seen.’ 


4, INHERENT POWER 
C. F. Sacia?® has attempted to determine the 
inherent relative power of eleven vowels: x hat, 


1° C. F. Sacia, Speech-power and energy in Bell System 
Technical Journal 4. 629 (1925). 
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e met, et fate, 1 sit, i: meet, a hot, v fall, a but, 
ou note, u put, u: pool. The increase of mean 
power corresponds with loudness. This varies for 
the different vowels from maximum to minimum 
as follows, the figures being relative only and 
averaged for male and female speakers. The vowels 
of hot and fall are apparently the general American 
a and p: not the standard British p and 3:. 


Table of Relative Inherent Power 
Vowels Type Word Power 


hot 49 

fall 434 

tap 414 

note 384 

put 364 
pool 34 

but 334 
hit 32 
met 31 
10. fate 30 
11. i: peel 28 


The results are precisely what we would expect, 
viz. the relative power varies apparently with the 
size of the phonemic aperture. Other things being 
equal, this is what determines primarily the amount 
of atmospheric vibrations that escape from the 
mouth of the speaker. I find other experiments 
whose results differ not a little from these, and it 
is easy to understand that two speakers might not 
open their mouths to the same degree for the same 
vowels; but it is in this way that, without increase 
of energy in production, different vowels assume 
different relative intensity. 

The above phonemes most closely corresponding 
to the Sanskrit vowels are a, D:, 3:, ©, i, u: and 
the point that concerns us is that the open vowels 
average the loudest, and the close vowels the 
weakest. 

The serious objection here to increase in audi- 
bility as a putative cause is that it does not con- 
form to the basic principles of phonetic change, 
viz. ease of utterance and intelligibility. There is 
nothing so far to indicate that a was any easier 
of utterance than ¢€ or 9; in fact a half open vowel 
like the English e is, if anything, easier to pro- 
duce than an open a, which requires tension of 
some of the mandible muscles. 


5. MUSICAL QUALITY 


The question of musical quality as related to the 
esthetic instinct, may also be considered. One of 


¢ 
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the keenest of the English phoneticians, Alexander 
J. Ellis,*° says of the English broad a: ‘ All singers 
are familiar with the practice on a [a], as laa is 
the common syllable on which to sing exercises,’ 
He identifies the English spoken a with the Italian 
a saying: ‘The tone produced is... very rich..., 
It may be considered the usual pronunciation of 
“a” in German, Italian, Spanish and French.’ 
However, these are certainly not all identical with 
English a, as usually heard in speech, either in 
the United States or in England. This is soft and 
unresonant, and while the Spanish velar a is close 
to the English sound, the others are richer, i.e. 
morp resonant. 

This distinction is possibly what led Lilli Leh- 
mann? to say: ‘ Above all strike out the so-called 
pure vowel ah—since it is the root of all evil... 
it has... nothing in common with the accustomed 
vowel ah as it is ordinarily spoken, —in German 
presumably. Certainly the Hnglish spoken a is 
quite different from the spoken vowel of central 
and southern Italy, which is the aim of many 
teachers of singing. Miss Lehmann, referring to 
this sound, says: ‘With the vowel ah we must 
especially see that the tongue is always directed 
by y [j] to its true position. Try to sing a scale 
upward on ah, placing the tongue and the muscles 
of speech at the same time on [e:] and you will 
be surprised at the agreeable effect.’ This is clearly 
a non-velar a that she has in mind. 

To understand this better let us consider what 
Vietor ** says concerning the German a: ‘ Beson- 
ders die Kiirze in Norddeutschland haufig heller 
lautet und in einem grossen Teil von Mittel und 
Siiddeutschland beide Quantititen bis nach [0] 
schwanken.’ It is the former, the palatal, that 
receives Miss Lehmann’s approval and the latter, 
the velar, that she execrates as a substitute. 

There are strong indications, however, as we 
have shown, that the Sanskrit a was velar, not 
palatal, and therefore not the kind of a that the 
cantatrice favored for singing. As for the unrounded 
A, that does not exist as a stressed vowel in Ger- 
man, its nearest neighbor is the velar a that Miss 
Lehmann so heartily condemns. 

There are here no reasons for concluding that 
esthetic discrimination was an important factor in 


20 Ellis, Speech in Song 49. 

*1 Lilli Lehmann, How to Sing (translation) 61 (New 
York, 1924). 

22 Wilhelm Vietor, Elemente der Phonetik® 91 (Leip- 
zig, 1894). 
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the adoption of a in Sanskrit. Of esthetic taste it 
may be said, De gustibus non disputandum. It is 
indeed difficult for us to form any sound judgment 
concerning the extent to which it may have guided 
the early Aryans in their development of a phonetic 


pattern. 
6, ACOUSTICS 


To what extent did acoustics in physiopsycho- 
logical connotations influence the Sanskrit vowel 
shift? It has not been scientifically demonstrated 
that there are any absolute, orderly gradations in 
the degree of difficulty of oral reproduction of the 
various vowels. In fact, the amount of physical 
energy required in each case probably varies from 
individual to individual, depending upon various 
factors. How this might correlate with variations 
in pitch has however been observed by some out- 
standing students of singing. 

No one has surpassed the English phonetician 
A. J. Ellis,?* previously mentioned, in his study 
of this problem and in the keenness of his observa- 
tions. Let us consider his remarks concerning the 
various vowels. His phonetic transcriptions are 
changed to those of the IPA. 

His most significant remarks concern the a-series, 
a, a, D, as in French la, Eng. calm, Fr. bas. 
Somewhat lengthy quotations are necessary now, 
consisting of instructions given to the singer. 
‘Begin with [a], as heard in the exclamation 
‘ah!’ at about the middle of your compass... . 
Go gradually upwards, and observe that the sound 
gradually fines down to [a]. Try this by jumping 
from a middle to a high pitch, and observing the 
difference. Most persons are unaware of it, and 
will be inclined at first to consider the difference 
of sound as a mere difference of pitch. It is how- 
ever a difference of quality which always accom- 
panies difference of pitch, as may be found in any 
musical instrument. ... Now proceed down from 
the high part of your compass to the middle, and 
observe how gradually the vowel quality [a] passes 
back to [a]. Continue to descend. As the pitch 
lowers . . . the vowel [p] is produced. Indeed 
when the lowest part of the compass is reached, 
there is a tendency to diminish the opening of the 
lips by closing the corners and. thus pass into a 
kind of [o:].... It will thus be felt that [a, a, D] 
are in fact three forms of what is intended to be 
the same vowel sound, due to the pitch at which 
the singer endeavors to produce it. Hence the 


*° Ellis, Speech in Song 49 f., 63, 53 f., 46, 56, 42. 
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singer need not trouble himself with thinking of 
three sounds, but may simply endeavor to sing [a] 
at all pitches.’ 

The important point is that for singers a, a, D 
are, as in French, phases of the same phoneme and 
it is, partly at least, because of its adaptability that 
a is so valuable a vowel where there are variations 
in pitch. 

We must not omit, however, consideration by 
the same author of the a-sound, (in but), attri- 
buted by some to the later Sanskrit a. ‘This is 
usually considered to be the ‘ natural vowel.’ ... 
Of course this is all imaginary. Moreover it is diffi- 
cult to call that a ‘natural’ vowel, of which so 
many forms exist, . . . which are all extremely 
difficult to foreigners.’ 

‘These natural passages of the vowel [a] into 
all its related sounds will convince the singer that 
he has only to aim at [a] in all cases where any 
shade of this phoneme is concerned, and leave the 
rest to the modifications produced by pitch... .’ 

So then it is immaterial musically whether the 
vowel be a or a as far as adaptation to pitch 
changes are concerned, both vowels becoming pala- 
talized as the pitch rises and velarized as it falls. 

Now then, let us see where this leads us. In a 
language where the pitch or change of pitch is 
usually the same for the same syllable, in time a 
sliding phoneme that runs to the limits of its 
expanding neighbor is created for each syllable. 
In the course of time, with no adequate check, 
the neighboring phonemes are bound to merge. 
So a in swinging back and forth could pick up ¢ 
on one side and 39 on the other side. But between 
29 and u and between e and i and between all the 
open vowels and the consonantal syllabics, there 
was a big gap. For Sanskrit this was partly 
spanned in case of r and 1 by the occasional change 
to ir. ur, and il, ul and in case of the nasal syllabics 
to cin, an, but i and u did not merge with the other 
vowels. 

Let us pass in Ellis on to the nearest English 
vowels to PIE 9, viz. 9:, p, noting that the standard 
British p (in hot) is more open and less rounded 
than 9: (in fall). ‘ First try the compass as before. 
Observe that [p] and [9:] give an excellent low 
resonance, but that on the higher parts of the scale 
the sound becomes too fluty and that [p] becomes 
more easy than [9:],’ i. e. that diminution in velar 
quality and consequent approach to a neutral vowel 
facilitates production on the higher notes. 

Here then we have a vowel that normally ap- 
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proaches an a or A in the higher register and might 
easily unite with it to form a complex phoneme. 

Let us compare this with o: (in Ger. Moos): 
‘Observe that difficulties in ascending are felt 
more strongly than for [3:,p].... The same exer- 
cises .. . can be taken as for [i, v. infra], observ- 
ing that it is now the high notes that have to be 
regarded rather than the low.’ 

So it appears that for the three velar vowels the 
difficulty in producing them on the higher notes is 
greater than for a and a and increases with the 
degree of closure, which corresponds also to degree 
of velarity. 

Let us look next at «. Comparing it with i, 
Ellis says: ‘ The student should now sing his own 
compass [three octaves and a major fourth for the 
male and female registers combined] . . . to [e:, 
in It. rena] . .. and observe that the sound is 
better in the upper part. ... Now change to e, 
and do the same thing, and observe that a com- 
paratively good quality of tone can be obtained 
throughout.’ It is clear then that e is not as well 
adapted for lower as for higher pitch, that for e 
the phrase ‘ comparatively good quality’ indicates 
also that it is less adaptable to both registers than 
a and a and that this lack of adaptability increases 
with closure and corresponding palatalization. 

If, then, the velar and palatal vowels increase 
in difficulty with closure—which may have led to 
their centralization—what are we to cocnlude con- 
cerning the closest vowels of all, u and i? 

‘Sing [u:] in the middle of the compass. The 
quality of tone is very fluty. Proceed upwards. 
It is soon difficult to get out any decent quality 
of tone at all. I have heard a whole class of singers 
suddenly collapse on ... a passage... which is 
intended for sopranos,’ and which was sung to the 
vowel [u:]. ‘On the lower notes from the middle 
of. the compass downwards the [u] acts very 
well... . Change to [e:] and [i:], or even [e] 
and [1] and observe how greatly superior [u:] is 
to either of the latter in the low notes.’ 

And, finally, for [i:]: ‘Now let the singer, 
keeping [i:] as pure as he can,... sing the com- 
pass of his voice to it,. . . beginning in the middle 
of his compass and singing up .. . and then sing- 
ing down past the middle to the lowest clear note 
that can be brought out.... Observe that with the 
high notes it is easy to keep the throat narrow and 
that with the low notes not only is it not at all 
easy, but that the note rapidly deteriorates in 
quality, is produced with great difficulty, if at all, 


and when produced is not worth the trouble of 
producing.’ 

The limits of effective use of these vowels are 
indicated by Ellis, quoting Helmholz to the effect 
that uw is the most favorable vowel for the male 
voice in singing tones on the bass clef and ¢ for 
tones on the treble clef, and Madame Seiler, that 
u,o are the most favorable vowels for the female 
voice from middle C (c’) down and e, 7 from treble 
G (g') up. For all round use, however, all the 
other vowels are inferior to a, a. 

It is not known just what the spread in pitch 
was between the udatta and the anudatta. Denys 
of Halicarnasus puts it as a fifth between the Greek 
oxytone and baritone. Physiologically a spread of 
an octave is not at all impossible. 

In English, French and German the pitch varia- 
tions are employed not for morphological effects 
but to express shades of meaning not inherent in 
the word, or for emphasis. Daniel Jones” indi- 
cates these on chromatic clefs both for literary 
selections and conversational passages in French 
and English and for the former in German. The 
maximum spread for English conversation is from 
D above the bass clef to D below, a range of two 
octaves. In the phrase, ‘ You can do nearly all 
your postal business there,’ as recorded by Jones, 
all is a third above the bass clef and there is a tone 
below. In ‘a great deal of money,’ the first syllable 
of money is a third above and the second on the 
lowest line, a range of an octave and a fourth in 
successive syllables. 

The range is about the same in the French con- 
versational passages e. g. in ‘ Tu ne vas pas pouvoir 
dormir,’ the spread is from upper G Sharp in pas 
to lower E in the second syllable of dormir, an 
octave and a third. There are even greater differ- 
ences in the German literary selections. 

It takes much less than these to cause modifi- 
cations of vowel quality. The abbé Rousselot* 
recorded his own voice and that of a nephew on 
the phonograph, and from the records he prepared 
tables indicating the effect produced on the vowel 
quality by increasing the speed of the motor and 
thus raising the pitch. Raising the pitch a fifth 
produced the following results, as interpreted 
aurally by the abbé. 


** Daniel Jones, Intonation Curves 19, 23, 55, 57 ff. 
(Leipzig, 1909). 

7° L’abbé P.-J. Rousselot, Principes de phonétique ex- 
périmentale I. 224 f. (Paris, 1924). 
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Raised Pitch 
Original Quality pvpaeeirdou 
Resultant Quality aaaeipndodo 


On the other hand, lowering the pitch a sixth 
gave the following results. 


Lowered Pitch 
Original Quality paeei dou 
Resultant Quality 2 pv ce y(i) o u(u) 


What chiefly concerns us here is the interplay 
between 9, D, a, €, showing the manner in which 
9, a, ¢ may have combined to constitute a single 
phoneme in Sanskrit. It is phonetically imma- 
terial whether one assumes an Q- or an A-series 
for the Sanskrit a. In the latter case we might 
have for its components in udatta a palatalized a 
resembling an open German a (final in Gabe), in 
svarita a centralized a, and in anudatta a velar a, 
close to American A, all three shading into each 
other according to the tone changes, and corre- 
sponding to the more open €, a, 9. 

An article by Leroy T. Laase ** throws still more 
light upon the phonetic phases of this problem. 
This article gives the results of experiments testing 
the effects of increase in pitch of the fundamental 
upon the characteristic vowel partials for Eng. 
i:, ut,,a:, approximately the three Sanskrit vowels. 
‘The increase in pitch, intensity constant, is ac- 
companied by an increase of energy in the funda- 
mental and... a decrease in some of the partials 
below 1000 cycles.’ 

A demonstration of artificial vowels given by Sir 
Richard Paget and cited by Russell in his Speech 
and Voice 36-%, had less accurately anticipated 
these results by aural tests. 

Now that this has been demonstrated by experi- 
ment, we can see clearly how it might have been 
obtained empirically. The characteristic partials 
of a phoneme have to be picked out of the con- 
stituent elements of the fundamental by regulation 
of the sizes of the oral cavities. With a rise in the 
fundamental, the relative number of overtones 
between any two fixed points diminishes rapidly. 
With a fundamental of 100 cycles, there are 8 over- 
tones to select from between 100 and 1000 cycles 
exclusive ; with a fundamental of 200 cycles there 
are only three. 

The rise of pitch should play havoc with the lower 


*° Leroy T. Laase, The effect of pitch and intensity on 
the quality of vowels in speech, in Archives of Speech 
2.1.52-4 (1937). 
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partials, and it apparently does. In the higher 
partials, this is of less consequence, since at any 
normal fundamental, male or female, there is a 
superabundance of partials at the higher levels. For 
example, from 1000 to 3000 inclusive there would 
be 21 with the normal male 100-cycle fundamental ; 
with the normal female 200-cycle fundamental, 
eleven, and even with a 300-cycle fundamental, 
seven. So the higher partials do not lack ade- 
quate re-enforcement with any normal speech 
fundamental. 

The lower and higher partials of the English 
vowels nearest to the PIE are, as recorded by 
Paget ** and Crandall,** as follows. The weaker 
partials are parenthesized ; for Paget the average 
is given and the phoneme for a@ in all and talk 
has been differentiated for standard British and 
American. 


Paget Crandall 
British Male American Female 
ur who pool 
383, (724) 431, (861) 581, (1200) 
a: all 
558, (886) 
D! talk 
645, (1024) 801, (1150) 
D not 
710, (1120) 
a: calm father 
792, 1254 861, 1149 1066, 1425 
ze =séhat tap 
(703) 1824 (813), 1826 (960), 2165 
i: eat team 
(332) 2434 (431), 2435 (332) , 3266 


This is also shown graphically in a diagram of 
Harvey Fletcher’s.** Here it appears, as above, that 
the lowest frequencies to which the speech cavities 
must be adapted for the phonemes to retain their 
identity are about 800 for a (in father), from 700 
down to 400 for the back vowels and from 700 
down to 300 for the front vowels. So that for all 
the other vowels speech cavities must be adapted 
to lower resonances than for the vowel a, which, 
as previously noted, occurs in Sanskrit about twice 
as frequently as all the others including dipth- 
thongs taken together. 

It is clear then that if we diminish the energy 
of the partials below 1000 cycles, we shall obscure 


27 Sir Richard A. S. Paget, Vowel Resonances 4; Inter- 
national Phonetic Association, London, University Col- 
lege, 1922. (For the vowel p only v. note 15 above.) 

2° Harvey Fletcher, Physical Characteristics of Speech 
and Music, Monograph B-568, p. 9, in Bell Telephone 
System Technical Publications, July 1931. 

















the vowels, u:, 9:, D!, D, to a less extent the vowel 
a, and but little the vowels e and i:, both for male 
and female voice. In drawing these conclusions, 
we have assumed that similar though less per- 
ceptible effects would be produced for 3:, p:, D as 
for u:, and for # as for i:. This is, to be sure, 
deduction from analogy, but it is based upon the 
principle that governs the changes for u: and i:. 

If, as is generally accepted, there was a certain 
although minor degree of stress associated with the 
high tone, we shall see that the preceding effects 
were thus intensified. 

Again quoting from Laase: ‘In every instance 
an increase in intensity, pitch constant, is accom- 
panied by an increase in the percentage of energy 
in the higher partials.’ As a result of this, u:, 5:, 
D:, D, a: would be still further disfigured through 
overstress of the upper partial, whereas x, i: would 
be intensified. 

It is evident that opposite effects would be pro- 
duced by lowering the pitch from high and dimin- 
ishing the stress, viz. that the velar vowels would 
be fortified and the palatals obscured. 


COMPARATIVE ANALOGIES 


Establishment of phonetic relations between 
tone accent and phonemic quality in other Indo- 
European languages would help to confirm our 
conclusions. The opinion is prevalent that there 
may be some connection of tone-accent and the 
e/o-ablaut in Greek and Latin, but just what this 
may be is not certain. 

However the relations between the Aryans and 
eastern Asiatics were quite close in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era and may have been even 
closer in pre-historic times. So a similar adapta- 
tion of fundamental pitch and phonemic partials 
to each other, found in Chinese of the 6th century, 
is to say the least interesting. 

It operated in reverse of the process we have 
described for Sanskrit. In Sanskrit the syllabic 
tone seems to have affected the partials of certain 
vowels. In Ancient Chinese the partials of initial 
phonemes affected the syllabic tone. 

All syllables beginning with surds were of high 
tone and those beginning with sonants (consonants 
or vowels) were of low tone.” 

The isolated high partials, unaccompanied by 
fundamental, of the surd phonemes, through some 


2° Bernhard Karlgren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese 
8 (Paris, 1923). 
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organic or acoustic influence raised the pitch of 
the sequent fundamental, whereas the lack of 
such partials left the fundamental at a normal 
low.°° Whatever the modus operandi, the effects 
are impressive and confirm the possibility of 
tone-quality relations that have been heretofore 
suspected rather than accepted. The examples are 
taken from Karlgren’s Dictionary. High tone: 
‘thi ‘ shame,’ ’sie ‘ state seal,’ phuat (broken high) 
‘to sprinkle, ‘tfha ‘to branch off, -xieu ‘ hollow 
tree stump,’ ~khua ‘series, ‘fa ‘hoarse, ‘than 
‘coal.’ Low tone: ,bhiu ‘father, ,zi ‘ plough,’ 
-dhai ‘moss,’ iek (broken low) ‘grand,’ -nji 
‘doubt,’ ,i ‘ finished.’ 

To be sure the modern Mandarin dialects have 
modified this, having apparently less feeling for 
pitch relations than the Ancient Chinese. How- 
ever the Cantonese dialects still maintain to a con- 
siderable degree this principle. 

The following statement concerning Modern 
Chinese made by Courant,** although disputed by 
Karlgren,** should at least be mentioned here. He 
compares the pitch of 0, w and 7 with that of a. 
‘Toutes choses égales, le ton est placé plus bas 
d’une quarte environ pour les voyelles graves 
u, o,... plus haut du méme intervalle pour la 
voyelle aigué 7.’ The vowel a is here used as the 
basis of comparison. 

If Courant’s observations are correct we have 
here an even more relevant comparison between 
Sanskrit and Chinese, since the processes act pre- 
cisely in reverse for these two languages. While 
the fundamental pitch may have raised or lowered 
the pitch of the partials of certain vowels in San- 
skrit, the pitch of the partials of certain vowels 
has raised or lowered the fundamental pitch in 
Chinese. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RELEVANT PARTICULARS 


The observations and experiments of Ellis, Helm- 
holz, Rousselot, Paget, Fletcher, Crandall, and still 
more particularly Laase, all corroborate each other 
in the conclusion that the natural tendency is to 
palatalize the vowels as the pitch rises. We have 
seen that the same is true also as the stress in- 
creases. Conversely, the vowels tend to velarize 
as the pitch drops from high and as the stress 
decreases. 


8° Crandall, The Sounds of Speech 26, 40, 41. 

*1 Maurice Courant, La langue chinoise parlée 19 
(Paris, 1914). ; 

82 Karlgren, A Mandarin Reader 26 (Stockholm, 1918). 
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It seems clear that the Aryans yielded to this 
tendency. Why did they do so while the Greeks 
and Latins did not? That is the sort of question 
that can never be definitively settled. The reten- 
tion of the e/o-ablaut in Greek and Latin cer- 
tainly served a purpose that was not maintained 
in Sanskrit. 

The theory here advanced, based upon the pre- 
ceding data, is that the changes in Proto-Aryan of 
e and 9 to a were caused primarily by accentual 
changes in pitch and to a lesser extent in stress, 
which caused the speaker intuitively to raise a 
and 9 to a for the udatta and to lower a and ¢ to 
p for the anudatta ; and on the svarita possibly to 
use the compromise vowel a. The result was that 
the four vowels ultimately became one phoneme 
whose various nuances depended upon the char- 
acter of the accent in the particular syllable. That 
in the course of time the forms of short a became 
nuances of a neutral vowel a, as now pronounced 
in India, is of course quite possible and does not 
affect our conclusions. 

The origins of these changes can be hypothetically 
exemplified as follows. 


Vowel Changes Due to Tone 


Anudatta 

Change PIE Sanskrit English 
a>pD tata- totas ‘father’ 
a: D: ma:ter mo:té1 ‘mother’ 
e>a>D koe tp ‘and’ (enclitic) 
€:>a:>p:  ple:- pap:tés ‘ filled’ 

Udatta 

a>a ajros adias ‘field’ 
a: a: na:u- na:wom ‘ship’ 
9>a>a  dedorke dpddéiga ‘he hasseen’ 
Q:>a:>a: dwom  dwaru ‘two’ 


The form *dpdai¢ga shows the three steps. 

Ultimately a point was reached, as indicated in 
the table, where the various nuances were stabilized 
as one phoneme, controlled by pitch and stress. 

How does it happen that i, so poor in the low 
tones and u, so poor in the high tones, were re- 
tained in Sanskrit? Can it be that i was used only 
in high-tone and u only in low-tone syllables? But 
i occurs freely in low tone, e.g. in pitd: ‘ father’ 
and né:ma:mi ‘names’ and u in high-tone, e. g. 
in dhemtf ‘cow’ and ¢i:sas ‘ hero.’ 

These vowels are constantly interchanging ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the word- and sentence- 
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pattern with the corresponding non-syllabic forms, 
j,w. This influence was stronger even than that 
of pitch, and maintained the phonemic quality 
intact. 

For example, we find j after a single consonant 
in madfija- ‘ middle’ (dfi is regarded as a simple 
phoneme in Sanskrit), but ij after two consonants 
in pitsijas ‘fatherly.’ Final i>j before a vowel 
in the following word, e.g. in pidtj adai¢i ‘he 
was seen.’ The w in tinwanti ‘they collect’ be- 
comes uw after two consonants in a:pnuwdnti 
‘they reach.’ 

Meillet ** says of these: ‘On le voit, *[i] et 
*[u] sont, au point de vue indo-européen, seule- 
ment des formes vocaliques des sonantes *[j] et 
*[w], exactement comme *r, *l, *m, *n sont les 
formes vocaliques des soantes *r, *], *m, *n....’ 

This, incidentally, was unable to prevent the 
two extremes of the openest and closest of the 
vowels, viz. a and i/u, from combining at an early 
date, later also in sandhi, to form e:/o:. 

Moreover, these two vowels, i and u, had no 
close affinities with the a-series but were free to 
move without conflict or danger of absorption over 
a considerable area according to the requirements 
of tone and stress. 

The change of the i-diphthongs to e: and of the 
u-diphthongs to o: either may have come later or 
may have produced closer varieties of e and 0, 
which failed to join the original ¢: and 9:. 

The liquid syllabics, short and long 1, became 
identical with short and long r in Aryan. These, 
both accented and unaccented, became in certain 
combination i1, ui and i:1, u:1 in Sanskrit and ar 
in Avestan, which seems to have had a tone accent 
similar to that of Sanskrit. They were thus pre- 
served from further change. Moreover, just as for 
i and u, there was a wide protective gap between 
these and the open vowels. 

Examples: r>ui in Sans. puid:, ar in Aves. 
para, ‘before’; 1> iz in Sans. fiizanjam, ar in 
Aves. zaranim, ‘gold’; r:>i:1 in Sans. i:ima-, 
ar in Aves. aremo: ‘arm’; 1>u: in Sans. 
sphi:idati ‘he issues,’ ar in Aves. fra-spareya 
‘ favorite.’ 

The short and long nasal syllabics, m, n, p, 9 
both accented and unaccented, pass between conso- 
nants into a with or without a nasal consonant. 
Examples: *tnu, Sans. tanwi: ‘thin’; *dpco ‘ to 
bite’ pres. stem, Sans. dagati ‘he bites’; *yn: ‘ to 


83 Meillet, Introduction 20. 
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know,’ Sans. dda:na:ti ‘ he knows’; *dm: ‘to tame,’ 
Sans. da:mjati ‘he tames.? Or between vowels 
they become consonantal, e.g. m > m in dagamds 
‘tenth’; m>n in sané:t ‘ may he win.’ 

Thus the changes of the liquid and nasal sylla- 
bics conform to a large extent to the open-vowel 
isolative changes. On the other hand, unlike the 
open vowels, ¢ and 9, these convertibles, checked 
by their convertibility, do not so combine as to lose 
touch with their original organic and acoustic 
forms. 

Finally, let me distinctly limit the application 
of the tone-theory presented in this paper to the 
origin, the chief cause of the coalescence of the 


three Indo-European vowels, long and short ¢, 9 
and a into one phoneme for each quantity. All 
statements concerning the progress and steps of 
these changes are intended to be suggestive, and 
can be only conjectural. Where I have found a 
difference of opinion among competent linguists 
I have chosen the one which has seemed to me the 
soundest phonetically. The conclusions, like other 
theories, are of value only in so far as they clarify 
by according with the available data. 

I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Professor Louis H. Gray for his advice in pre- 
paring this paper for publication. 





SARGON’S ‘EIGHTH MILITARY CAMPAIGN’ 


Horace ABRAM Rica, JR. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


One of the most interesting and important texts 
published in this century is that on a tablet from 
Ashur and now deposited in the Louvre. It is a 
letter recounting the events of Sargon’s eighth 
military campaign. As first published by M. 
Thureau-Dangin, Une Relation de la Huitiéme 
Campagne de Sargon (Paris, 1912), it was incom- 
plete. Some of the missing portion was found by 
the German excavators at Ashur and published by 
Schroeder, KAHI 2 No. 141; cf. B. Meissner, ZA 
34 (1922) 113 ff.? 


1 In this paper I investigate a subject already brilliantly 
discussed by M. Thureau-Dangin. So, wherever my inter- 
pretations and conclusions differ markedly from his, I feel 
strongly how likely I am to be wrong. I am indebted, for 
helpful suggestions, to Professors R. P. Blake and R. H. 
Pfeiffer (Harvard University), A. Goetze (Yale Univer- 
sity), E. A. Speiser (University of Pennsylvania), and Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Lewy (Hebrew Union College). None of them 
is, of course, responsible for the errors I may have com- 
mitted. I have used the generally accepted abbreviations 
as found, e.g., in Reallerikon der Assyriologie I (Ber- 
lin und Leipzig, 1932 V-XI and A. Goetze, Kleinasien 
Handb. der Altertumswissenschaft III. 1, 3 (Munich, 
1933). 

* For a detailed description of the tablet, see Thureau- 
Dangin, op. cit., Introduction. The tablet itself is prac- 
tically complete, but in some portions the cuneiform 
signs are obliterated or so far gone as to make decipher- 
ment and conjecture dangerously similar. Translitera- 
tions and translation are given by Thureau-Dangin (his 


This letter is dated in the eponymy of Ishtar- 
diiri,? the governor of Arrapha, in 714 B.c.* At 
the close of the campaign (presumably before the 
very year of the campaign had closed) the great 
scribe of Sargon, Nabu-Shallimshumu, sent this 
letter to the god Ashur and, also, for ‘ home con- 
sumption in Assyria’ (Olmstead, Assyria 229).° 
It contains a detailed description of the campaign— 
its similarity with our contemporary foreign cor- 
respondents’ reports is remarkable. There survives 
also a portion of the Annals for this same year. 
Despite the occasional fragmentary state of both 
letter and annals, it is clear that they do not always 
agree, though in the general scheme of the details 
the differences are not great.’ 


is the Textus Receptus which I hereafter quote by lines) ; 
translation in D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of 
Assyria and Babylonia II (Chicago, 1926-7) 139-178. 
Cf. the treatment in A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria 
(New York, 1923) 229-242. 

* See Ungnad, RAss II. 412 ff., esp. 426. 

“See Unger, RAss s.v. Arrapha; cf. A. Billerbeck, 
Das Sandschak Suleimania (Leipzig, 1898) 68 and AOB 
I. 58 n. 4. 

5 See Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. XX and Ungnad, OLZ 
21 (1918) 72 ff. 

*For the divine letter (‘Gottesbrief’) see Ungnad, 
loc. cit. Cf. B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien II 
(Heidelberg, 1925) 369ff. For letters in general, see 
Schroeder, RAss s. v. Briefe, where full literature is cited. 

7For the Annals, see H. Winckler, Die Keilschrift- 
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It is my purpose in what follows, (A) to give 
some general considerations which have led me to 
reject certain prevailing notions about this letter, 
and (B) based on an analysis of the text, to give 
certain suggestions, particularly geographical, for 
a better understanding of it. 


A 


Three things are often confused in dealing with 
this letter. First, its importance as a new docu- 
ment; second, its historical accuracy; and third, 
the actual significance of the campaign with refer- 
ence to the contemporary events. With the first 
there is a justifiable unanimity of opinion, par- 
ticularly as it gives ‘news from the front’ (Olm- 
stead, Assyria 229).® With the second, an appraisal 
is complicated by ignorance of the chorography 
involved, which can only partially be alleviated 
with a topographical map, and because our knowl- 
edge of the kind of army at Sargon’s disposal is 
scanty.®° Modern military parallels are suggestive 


texte Sargons I (Leipzig, 1889) lines 101-39, from which 
I hereafter quote (the autograph cuneiform texts are in 
a separate volume); cf, Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. 68-75, 
76-81; also A. G. Lie, The Inscriptions of Sargon II. 
Pt. 1, The Annals (Paris, 1929), but cf. Olmstead, AJSL 
47 (1930/31) 259 ff. For the relation of the Annals to 
basic longer accounts (of which our letter is outstand- 
ing) see S. Smith, The First Campaign of Sennacherib, 
Eothen Series II (London, 1921) 3ff. The problem, 
however, is still open. This account (British Museum 
Cylinder 113203) is another example of a full report 
of a single campaign, of which the Annals seem to be 
a compression. For a letter, similar to the one being 
investigated, see K 2852 and 9662 (does this refer to 
Urartu?). 

° Cf. Langdon, PSBA 34 (1914) 24-34; Pinches, JRAS 
(1913) 581-612; Bezold, ZA 28 (1914) 400-6; Ungnad, 
ZDMG 67 (1914) 175-7; and, esp. for its literary value, 
Albright, JAOS 36 (1916) 226-232. It is to be kept in 
mind, however, that the Sargonid Letters as a whole 
also give important information in this respect; ef. R. 
H. Pfeiffer, State Letters of Assyria, American Oriental 
Series 6 (New Haven, 1935) XI ff. 

*The army, by Sargon’s time, seems to have been 
professionalized, of which K 4286 (time of Sennacherib?) 
is a pertinent account; ef. C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents II (Cambridge, 1901) 170ff. For 
the army as a whole, see Billerbeck und Jeremias, BA 
3 (1895) 107 ff., esp. 131 ff.; cf. Meissner, Babylonien u. 
Assyrien 1.89 ff. and Hunger, Heerwesen and Krieg- 
fiihrung der Assyrer, AO 12 (1912) hft. 4. For the 
composition of this particular army, see Thureau- 
Dangin, op. cit. II. The topographical maps I found 
most useful were: British Intelligence Division, War 
Office (sectional topographical maps of Turkey in Asia 
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but sometimes misleading. The letter itself is 
obviously stuffed with war-time propaganda, which 
makes a discovery of whatever truth it contains 
extraordinarily difficult. For example, after three 
months of hard fighting and pioneering in treach- 
erous country against ‘ murderous foes,’ the losses 
are listed as: 1 charioteer, 2 cavalrymen, and 3 
sappers!*° Concerning the significance of the cam- 
paign there is not yet enough certain fact from 
contemporary sources to warrant a decision. Since 
the Urartian kingdom seems to dwindle in impor- 
tance from about this time, the prevailing notion is 
that the cause is this raid of Sargon. The elo- 
quence with which this notion is lately asserted is 
sometimes very moving; thus Sayce, CAH 3.181 
but cf. Olmstead, Assyria 242. This argument, 
however, is partially, at least, based on the silence 
of the Urartian documents and a neglect of the 
evidence showing that Assyria was still troubled 
by Urartu years after Sargon’s time and the direct 
evidence of certain of the contemporary Assyrian 
letters." It was, after all, a summer’s campaign.’” 
The greater danger to Urartu at this period was 
probably the Cimmerians and Scyths. It was this 
northern menace that finally defeated Urartu. Cf. 
J. V. Prasek, Geschichte d. Meder und Perser I 
(Gotha, 1905) §8 and E. Meyer, Geschichte des 
Altertums 3 (Stuttgart, 1937) 33 ff.1* 


and Iraq, 1923 ff.). Basic for Assyrian geography is 
E. Forrer, Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches 
(Leipzig, 1921), but it must be used with great cir- 
cumspection. Better, for eastern Asia Minor, is Goetze, 
Kleinasien. This whole area is, however, practically un- 
explored. I wish to thank Dr. E, J. Raisz, Institute of 
Geographical Exploration, Harvard University, who let 
me draw at will on his profound knowledge of maps and 
their interpretation. 

10 This is, apparently, a stereotype, used at least once 
again in a letter of Esarhaddon (K 2852 and 9662) ; 
ef. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen II (Leipzig, 
1894) 42 and Ungnad, OLZ 21 (1918) 74. For the 
sappers, see Sayce, Scientia (1916) 378. It is just pos- 
sible, of course, that the loss applies only to the raid 
on Musasir. 

11 Cf. P. Naster, L’Asie Mineure et V’Assyrie aux VIIIe 
et VIlIe Siécles av. J.-C. (Louvain, 1938) 36. 

12Qnly the starting time of the expedition is men- 
tioned. But since no mention is made of the early winter 
usual in this region, it is to be presumed that Sargon 
came back before it set in or else never was in the 
region at all. The best pertinent account here is probably 
H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia II (London, 1901) esp. 383 ff. 

18 Against Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. XX and Sayce, 
CAH 3.181; cf. Olmstead, Western Asia in the Days of 
Sargon of Assyria (New York, 1908) 39, 155 ff. See 
ABL 112, 146, 197, 646, 1079. The evidence for this ulti- 
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In the brilliant philological work of Thureau- 
Dangin, mentioned above, there is appended a map 
on which he has set out the route which Sargon 
seemed to him to have taken. This map has become 
almost a standard, from which few have departed. 

On general grounds, however, I hold this route 
to be too long for the time at Sargon’s disposal. 
Roughly measured, it covers over 1500 miles as 
the crow flies. That allows nothing at all for the 
nature of the country traversed nor the obstacles in 
his way. Much of this terrain is practically im- 
passable—at least for a campaigning army.'* To 
cover 1500 miles (flat measurement) over some of 
the most mountainous country in the world; 
against almost constant fighting, or the menace of 
it; with days consumed in celebrations, receipt of 
tribute, and diplomatic gestures ; ** with the neces- 
sity of reorganizing the conquered territories, at 
least to secure them from immediate revolt (at 
which the Urartians were masters); and the 
meticulously detailed sack of Musasir **—plainly, 
is impossible. His route must have been shorter. 

Secondly, it seems unlikely that Sargon circum- 
vented Lake Van; in my opinion it is even unlikely 
that he went around Lake Urmia.*’ It is strange 
that the first Assyrian monarch, of whom we have 
record, who, went around both lakes (in the same 
year’s campaign, too) failed to mention this fact. 
None of the Sargonid inscriptions implies such a 
vast campaign; in fact, the emphasis is in quite 


mate defeat of Urartu is not here pertinent. It is con- 
sidered in my forthcoming History of Urartu. It is 
interesting to point out, however, that Urartu at this 
time was more and more forced to wage war on two 
fronts: southward with Assyria (against which her 
strong fortifications were built) and northward with 
the Cimmerians and Scyths. See Lehmann-Haupt, PWRE 
s.v. Kimmerier and Lewy, RV s.v. Kimmerier und 
Skythen in Vorderasien; cf. Kénig, AO 33 (1934) hft. 
3/4 p. 27. It is also clear, from the Assyrian letters, 
that the Assyrian ‘ fifth column’ played an effective part. 

*Tt is possible that the letter has syncretized the 
actual working of the campaign; but see below. His 
army did, at least once, break down under the strain 
(line 127 ff.). 

** Cf. W. T. Martin, Tribut und Tributleistungen bei 
der Assyrer, Studia Orientalia ed. Societas Orientalis 
Fennica VIII 1 (Helsingforsiae, 1936). 

1° There is an interesting discrepancy about the cap- 
ture of Musasir: Annals 127-8 state that it was besieged, 
but the letter makes it a surprise attack accomplished 
by a small, picked group of men. Cf. Thureau-Dangin, 
op. cit. II and n. 14. 

17Tt is to be admitted, however, that the circumven- 
tion of Lake Urmia has fewer factors militating against 
it. But see below. 


another direction.** At this time the Cimmerian 
and Scythian hordes were probably too close to 
allow such a fanfare expedition by the Assyrian 
army—at least without some clash or mention. 

Thirdly, the geography of the suggested route 
is untrustworthy in the light of the details of the 
campaign.’® Part of the difficulty is due to a too 
literal acceptance of the letter itself; cf. Meissner, 
Babylonien und Assyrien 2. 370 ff. It is just pos- 
sible, too, that the letter makes up with words what 
may have been lacking in deeds; so that we are 
sometimes testing the scribe’s knowledge of geogra- 
phy (based on the Assyrian Intelligence Staff 
reports?) rather than Sargon’s actual campaign. 
It is my opinion that the letter itself does not 
imply such a campaign as is commonly now 
assumed. 


B 


The letter commences with a five line formulary 
invocation to Ashur. Then it states that the army 
was gathered in Duw’uzu (Tamuz = July?).” 
Sometime after leaving Calah, the Upper Zab 
(AOB 101 n. 9) was crossed ‘ at flood time’ (1-na 
kis-Sa-ti-su; cf. CT 15. 34,37 and 26.vi,7). In 
three days the army began to cross the Lower Zab. 
There is a yardstick here with which military 
statistics will agree. Assuming Sargon took the 
most direct route, where the going is relatively 
level and the troops are fresh, it took three days 
for the front of his column to accomplish some- 
thing over thirty miles.”* 


18 Cf. G. G. Cameron, History of Early Iran (Chicago, 
1936) 149 ff. and E, H. Minns, CAH 3 chapter IX. The 
extant Urartian inscriptions are not of any help for 
this specific year. 

19 E.g. Sayce, CAH 3.179, states that the Vannic 
army was utterly defeated ‘in the gorge of Mt. Uaus 
east of Lake Urmiah’ whence ‘the relics of the Vannic 
forces’ fled to Van. A mere matter of over 300 miles 
over mountains, gorges, and streams! 

20 Weissbach, PWRE s.v. Sargon, suggests June. See 
Muss-Arnoldt, JBL 11 (1892) 84 ff.; ef. Meissner, Baby- 
lonien u. Assyrien II 24, 394 ff. and Landsberger, LSSt 
6 1/2, 91. 

21 Forrer, RAss I. 265, for the Vannic country, allows 
60 kms. for three days (the authority for which he does 
not divulge). Cf. Sir Percy Sykes, The Quest for Cathay 
(London, 1936) 24. There survives another Assyrian 
monarch’s military march divided into daily stages: 
Ashurnasirpal III, Annals, col. 2, lines 23 ff., to which 
add K 4675 (see Peiser, MVAG 6. 3 pp. 40 ff.) and ABL 
635. This campaign is likewise in Suleimania. For the 
general topography, see Belck, ZE (1898) 99 ff. and next 
note below. : 
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Sargon then entered the passes of Mt. Kullar. 
The route was comparatively well known.?? Shal- 
maneser III had gone the same way (Annals 50-3 ; 
Monolith II 75-8). The country is also known as 
Zamua (line11); see Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 
268 ff.22 Close by, in the Sumbi district, a review 
of the troops was held. Then followed a course 
between two high mountains, between which the 
Buia River flowed.2* This river Sargon had to 
cross at least 26 times (line 17). Mt. Simirria was 
climbed with great difficulty and on top camp was 
pitched.”®> Afterward, seven more mountains were 
crossed at flood tide, before he entered a province 
of Allabria, presumably the same land plundered 
by Shalmaneser III (see Schroeder, KAHI 2 No. 
113, col. iv. 9 ff. and No. 114, 20).7® There is no 
notice yet of any intended change in general direc- 
tion. The chief tributes, as might be expected 
from this part of the world, consisted of ‘ horses 


22 See esp. Speiser, AASOR 8 (1926/7) 18 ff.; cf. Biller- 
beck, Suleimania 46 and Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 260. 

23The Kullar Pass is in the high mountains of the 
Lullu, for which see AOB I. 58 n. 1 and E, A. Speiser, 
Mesopotamian Origins (Philadelphia, 1930) 88 ff. 

**The name is familiar, but not clearly for a river. 
Thus, for Shalmaneser III (monolith, col. 2, line 76), 
it is a pass; for Ashurnasirpal II (Annals col. 2, lines 
34, 44, 59 = King, AKA 306, 309, 315 [the reading here 
is Bunasi or Bunisai]), it is a city. Andia is mentioned 
in ABL 139, 215, 411, and 515, cf. Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 
315. The Zikirtu have sometimes been identified with 
the Zakruti of Tiglath-Pileser III, though the latter was 
primarily a city of the Medes. These have been identi- 
fied, since Lenormant, Lettres Assyriologiques I (Paris, 
1871) 47, with the Sagartians of Herodotus (I. 125) ; 
ef. PréSek, Geschichte I. 85 ff. and Cameron, Early Iran 
149. The S. are mentioned among ‘ the eastern lands’ in 
the Darius inscription (F. H. Weissbach, Die Keilin- 
schriften der Achimeniden [Leipzig, 1911] 83) and, pre- 
viously, among the Medes, as ‘western’; cf. A. Chris- 
tensen, Die Iranier, Handb. d. Altertumswissenschaft 
III. 1, 3 (Munich, 1933) 236 and E. Herzfeld, Iran in 
the Ancient Hast (London-New York, 1941) 193. 

*° For a typical Assyrian camp, see AOF 7, taf. iii and 
pp. 11 ff. Cf. C. J. Gadd, Antiquity (1935) 209 ff. Line 
21, read: hu-du-du ‘furrowed’(?) from hututu (cf. 
hudadu) ‘ moat.’ 

°° Mentioned also by Adadnirari III (IR pl. 35, No. 1, 
line 8). For other references see Ebeling, RAss s. v. 
Allabria. Olmstead, Western Asia 107 n. 13, places this 
region ‘ southwest of the lake [Urmia].’ A neighbouring 
country is called (line 31) Surika8, which Pinches, JRAS 
(1913) 583 n. 2, said was ‘ probably the region watered 
by the Jaghatu, extending between Sakiz and Tastepe ’; 
cf. for LataSé (line 37), Pinches, op. cit. 584. For 
Ullusunu, the Mannean, see Kénig, AO 33 (1934) hft. 
3/4 pp. 20 ff. The Bel-abil-iddina is mentioned in the 
Annals (line 166) in connexion with the Medes. 


broken to the yoke’ and cattle and sheep. Cf. the 
pertinent account in ABL 205 (K 537).?" 

Then Sargon went down toward Parsuash, where 
the tribute, among other things, includes a special 
kind of camel (line 50). The location of Parsuash 
is probably south and west of Lake Urmia at this 
time.?* It is presumably the Barsuash in the 
Urartian inscriptions; see Sayce XXXIX 12, 13 
= JRAS. NS 14 (1882) 599 and Streck, ZA 15 
(1901) 309 ff.2° Sometime later, according to 
Weidner, AOF 6.1 ff., Parsuash is ‘im mittleren 
Zagros-Gebirge.’ 

At this point (lines 39-49) the letter lists proper 
names, most of which are yet unidentifiable, though 
they look at times to be Indo-Iranian ; cf. Cameron, 
Early Iran, 150 ff. The Dalta of Ellipi is probably 
the same man mentioned in ABL 227 (also 194?) ; 
cf. Konig, RAss s.v. Dalta.*° This may be the 


27 See Meissner, Babylonien u. Assyrien 1. 217 ff., 353; 
ef, Préiek, Geschichte I. 21. 

2° For ParsuaS (Parsua) see Streck, Assurbanipal III 
(Leipzig, 1916) 802: ‘L. nordl. von Elam.’ Whether it 
is identical with Pars(s)uma8 is problematical; see 
Streck, loc. cit. to which add Par-su-u-ma-aS (LAAA 
20.86, 115). Cf. Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 308 ff. and E. 
Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran (London, 1935) 
9 ff. Billerbeck, Suleimania 60, places P. in the Persian 
region of Minde south of Lake Urmia; but Olmstead, 
Western Asia 118 n. 3, ‘much more to the west’; cf. 
Cameron, Early Iran 142 ff. For this whole region see 
now Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient Hast 180 ff. Note that 
the text does not say Sargon went to Parsua’ but to- 
ward Parsuas. For a-na, see Delitzsch, HW 94. For 
i-na, in the same sense, see Olmstead, JAOS 34 (1915) 
356 and Delitzsch, HW 95b. 

2° Cf. Christensen, Die Iranier 232 and n. 4. A chief 
city in Barsua’, according to the Urartian inscriptions, 
is Bustii (see Sayce, XX XIX, 10, 21, 36, 47, 61 and XL, 
44, 53) which Shalmaneser III overran (Obel. 186). 
This may be the territory over which Aria ruled, who 
sent tribute to Sargon (Winckler, Keilschrifttexte pl. 
44b, line 26); cf. Kénig, AO 33 (1934) hft. 3/4 p. 9. 

80 For Namri, see Streck ZA 15 (1901) 303-8 and 
Cameron, cited in preceding note. Bit-Abdadani, for 
Shalmaneser III (Schroeder, KAHI 2 No. 113, col. 4, 
line 14), is near Parsua; for Tiglath-Pileser III (An- 
nals 27; Toninschr. 29/30, 34) it is between Bit-Zatti 
and Bit-Sangi. In the geographical list (Schroeder, 
KAVI No. 183, line 8) A.—Guti. Is Bit-Sakbat the 
same as the Bit-Sakki mentioned by Shalmaneser IIT 
(Obel. 114 = Amiaud-Scheil, Salmanassar II [Paris, 1890] 
62)? The former, according to Konig, cited in preceding 
note, is the Sagbitu of Shamsi-Adad V (IR pl. 30, col. 
3, line 31ff.). The Bit-Kabsi is known from other 
sources (see Konig, RAss s.v. Bit-Kapsi, cf, Cameron, 
Early Iran 153) to be in the Zagros regions toward the 
east; cf. Streck, op. cit. 327 ff. For Bit-IStar, near 
Bagistan (‘ Zagroslandschaft’), see Kénig, RAss s.v. 
Bit-Istar. 
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same region entered by Tiglath-Pileser III not 
long before ** and sometime before by Adad-nirari 
II ** and Ashurnasirpal IT.** 

From Parsuash Sargon went to Missi, ‘ a district 
of the Mannean country’ and again the tribute is 
large draft horses, cattle, and sheep (line 55), 
which is a clear mark of the presence of Iranian 
tribes.** Mention is made of Kitpat, which is a 
city of Bit-Abdadani for Tiglath-Pileser IV.* 
Then Sargon went between the land of the Man- 
neans, Bit-Kabsi, and ‘the land of the powerful 
Medes.’ The Assyrians do not clearly distinguish 
between Medes and Persians (Herzfeld, Archae- 
ological History of Iran, 9ff.; cf. Unger, RAss 
s. v. Bit-Habban) so exact location is not possible. 
It is possible that the general direction of his 
march has somewhat turned.** He next arrived 
at Panzish, ‘close by the lands of Zikirtu and 
Andia’ (line 76), where he paused to strengthen 
the fortifications and store up ‘ food, oil, wine, and 
war materials’ (line 78). At line 14 of the letter 
we were informed that Sargon had started for these 
very places. Aukané, next mentioned, is known to 
us only as a district ‘ in Zikirtu’ (line 79) .%7 

From here he went to Uishdish, ‘a district of 
the Manneans’ (line 91). At this point he re- 
ceived word that Ursa, king of Urartu, had chal- 


31 See P. Rost, Die Keilschrifttexte Tiglat-Pilesers III 
(Leipzig, 1893) 6ff. Cf. Billerbeck, Suleimania 72 ff. 
and Herzfeld, Iran 192-3. 

82 See KAHI 2 No. 84 obv. 23 ff. He may have reached 
Nanri. 

88 See IR plates 20-2, lines 23-86. 

5*See Kiénig, AO 33 (1934) hft. 3/4 pp. 12ff. Cf. 
Schachermeyr, Hirt Festschrift (1936) 229 ff. and Bork, 
Die Wanderung der Meder und Perser, Rasse (1925) 
429 ff. This region was overrun at least once before by 
the Urartians: see CICh 15 cols. 36-8 and 20 (a rock 
inscription of the Tash Tepé ‘siidéstlich des Urmiah- 
Sees’) col. 45. Cf. Porzig, ZIT 5 (1927) 265-80 and 
Hiising, Die Wanderung der arischen Inder, Mitt. d. 
anthropol. Ges. in Wien (1927) 3/4 and Prdiek, Ge- 
schichte I, 80-103. 

35 Annals 35. For Gizilbundi (line 64), see Streck, ZA 
15 (1901) 298 ff. It was entered, despite the doubts of 
the scribe (line 67), in the late 9th century by Shamsi- 
Adad V (JR pl. 30. ii, lines 36 ff.) ; cf. Weidner, AOF 
9 (1933/4) 89-104 and Hiising, Mitt. d. anthropol. Ges. 
in Wien 60 (1930) 258 ff. See now Herzfeld, Iran 195 ff. 

86 On my supposition that in 714 B.C. the Manneans 
were nearer Lake Urmia than the Medes were; cf. Sayce, 
JRAS. NS 14 (1882) 400 and Christensen, Die Iranier 
232 ff. 

87 Winckler, Altorient. Forschungen I 485, suggested 
that Zikirtu appears synchronously with the Cimme- 
rians and appears first in Manna. 





lenged him to combat (line 111).°* In the ensuing 
battle, if we are to believe the letter, Rusas II was 
ignominiously defeated (lines 133-4). ‘ To save his 
life he abandoned his chariot, mounted a mare, and 
fled before his army’ (line 140) ; an action curi- 
ously similar to that of his predecessor Sardur IT 
against Tiglath-Pileser III (see Rost, Keilschrift- 
texte, pl. 33. 2 ff.). 

Here (line 162) a definite change takes place in 
Sargon’s route—and probably in his plans. He 
apparently does not get to Zikirtu and Andia; 
instead he now abruptly turns toward Urartu. It 
seems to come as a distinct interruption in his 
sorties in what may be called, very generally, 
Zamua, or the great area commonly called Sulei- 
mania. First, however, he levels Uishdish to the 
ground. He is still in famous horse raising 
country.*® Then Sargon appears to have reached 
a frontier of Urartu at the fortress Ushkaia. A 
city Aniashtania, with its surroundings, on the 
border of Sangibuté, is next laid waste.*° From 


*8Tt is reasonable to suppose, in the light of con. 
temporary events, that Rusas I (Ursi) had been sum- 
moned by Metatti, who had abandoned his royal city 
Parda (destroyed, according to Annals 106). See ABL 
198, 515. But Rusas must have been very close by in 
order to meet Sargon as soon as the letter implies; 
especially if we assume, as I think we must, that the 
Urartian headquarters was Uasi. We know that the 
Urartians actually invaded Assyrian territory: see 
Thureau-Dangin, Til Barsib, Bibliot. Archaeol. et Hist. 
23 (Paris, 1936) 142 ff. Cf. Winckler, Keilschrifttexte 
II pl. 46 (‘unnumbered’) where Ursa seems to be wag- 
ing aggressive war against Sargon about this time? For 
Uiddi8, see Streck ZA 14 (1899) 134ff. It is unlikely 
that Rusas was so far away as well east of Lake Urmia. 
For the translation of line 111, see RA 11 (1898) 87; 
line 116: la’ atu, see VAB 4.339; line 126: i-mi8-8t, 
read (probably) immisu ‘annihilate’ from amdéu ¢ ha- 
masu? Line 134: aés-di, read gatt@ ‘scattered’? For 
buklu, see Bezold, Babyl. Assyr. Glossar (ed. Goetze). 
Should line 150 be translated ‘. . . he reached the interior 
of his mountains ’ viz.,‘ to hell, the grave’? To Thureau- 
Dangin’s note ad loc. add: Amiaud-Scheil, Salmanassar 
II, 105, ef. VR pl. 55, line 41. For tabik damé, cf. Schott, 
MVAG (1925) 146. Line 154: i-mat mu-d-ti [imat, cf. 
i-ma-at (VB 4.210,27)] cf. Schott, op. cit. 194. 

8° Lines 170-4 contain interesting remarks about the 
horsemanship and horses of the Urartians. Translation, 
however, is far from certain, particularly line 172. This 
region is also a granary center (line 166). For Uiadii, 
see Olmstead, Western Asia 105 n. 12: ‘ somewhere east 
of Kelishin Pass and south of Lake Urmiah.’ Is it the 
Isdii of Tiglath-Pileser I (Prism 2, lines 68, 78)? 

*°To be located in the Derud Valley, according to 
Billerbeck, Suleimania 80 n. 2. This city is mentioned 
twice in the letter and once in the Annals, The latter, 
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Ushkaia Sargon came to the land of Baru (line 
188). The route here is to be severely questioned. 
Baru (Bit-Baru?) seems to have been in the dis- 
trict of Ellipi in the time of Tiglath-Pileser III; 
see Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 379 ff.42 Note: the letter 
states that Sargon is now in Sangibutu (= Bit- 
Sangibutu). In the Annals 83 this is placed near 
Harhar, which must be placed somewhat south 
(-east?) of Lake Urmia.** This appears to have 
been a great grain growing area. Sargon reached 
it, by the way, after the grain had been stored in 
the granaries. This could be, in my opinion prob- 
ably is, the region once subdued by Ashurnasirpal 
II, who set up a new capital, Dur Ashur (former 
site of Atlila), to serve as a grain mart and 


center.** 
He then sacked Ulhu. The text of the letter is 


to be filled in here from Meissner, ZA 34 (1922) 
113 ff. After destroying most of the surrounding 
territory, he pitched camp between Arzabia and 
Irtia, high mountains.** The evidence, in general, 


in this section, gives a fuller enumeration of the cities 
destroyed in the neighborhood; cf. Olmstead, Western 
Asia 112-3 and n. 36. For a possible difference between 
Sangibutu and Bit-Sangibuti/u, see Pinches, JRAS 
(1913) 591 n. 2. For Sangillu, ete., see Streck, MVAG 
(1906) hft. 3 p. 38. 

“Dalaia, mentioned here, must simply be located 
northeast of Assyria somewhere. For Bara (%Ba-a-ra), 
see Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 278 and especially Speiser, 
AASOR 8 (1926/7) 19ff. Another Bara is mentioned 
among the Nairi lands in 3rd year of Shamsi-Adad V 
(IR pl. 30, col. 3, line 58). 

*? Harhar: ‘at Hejaj on the Upper Dyala’ in Biller- 
beck, Suleimania 63; ‘southeastern reaches of the 
Shehrizor’ in Cameron, Harly Iran 150. Olmstead, 
Assyria, map, places H. far south of Lake Urmia. Cf. 
Kénig, RAss s.v. Bit-Sangibuti/u and Streck, ZA 15 
(1901) 342. It is interesting to note that Archelaus 
(3rd century) was Bishop of Karhkar (émicxoros 
Kapxdpwr) which, in Acts of Archelaus (cf. Jiilicher, 
PWRE s.v. Archelaos §40), is a city in Mesopotamia, 
three days hard riding from a fort on the Stranga 
River = Upper Zab. 

“IR pl. 22, lines 84-6. See Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 
285 ff.; cf. Ebeling, RAss s.v. Atlila. Line 204 (n. 7): 
add VAB 4.60, 18 and p- 358 [suruSsu]. The initial 
part of line 238 permits only %Da-ag to be deciphered. 
This could be %Da-ga-ra mentioned in Annals of Ashurna- 
sirpal II (col. 2, lines 24, 31, 53). For its location in 
Zamua see Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 276 ff. For line 261: 
im-ba-ri, cf. Schott, MVAG@ (1925) 140. 

; “‘This is the only reference to Irtia. Arzabia is men- 
tioned in ABL 198 rev. 12 and Annals 115; ef, Streck, 
ZA 14 (1899) 118 and Forrer, Provinzeinteilung 87 and 
Perles, AOF 3 (1928) 120ff. It is tempting to equate 
it with Arsania overrun by Ashurnasirpal II (AKA 
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seems to indicate a location in the mountainous 
regions somewhere between (and somewhat south 
and east of) Lakes Van and Urmia; see Ebeling, 
RAss s.v. Arzabia. From here he next went to 
Armarili (Annals 116: AR-ma-ri-[ia-]l[i-i]).* 
At this point Sargon appears to be conducting 
mainly punitive expeditions among various strong- 
holds over which Urartu had sporadically exercised 
some control. But it is not a region which one can 
call Urartu proper (that the scribe might have 
termed it ‘ Urartian’ is something else). Neither 
the letter nor its implications warrant such an 
inference at this point. In the province Armarili, 
now raided by Sargon, are listed certain place 
names found ‘at the foot of Mt. Ubianda’ (line 
272). Most of them are yet unknown to us. 
Hundur is listed as a Nairi city by Shamshi-Adad 
V UE pi. 29 line 47). Aale (“A-a-li-e) may have 
some connection with the land mentioned in ABL 
520; see Pfeiffer, State Letters §43. This is 
clearly south of Lake Urmia. 

He then crossed over to the land Aiadi,*® where 
thirty cities were destroyed: cities which line the 
shore of the gal-la-ti sea.*7 What sea is meant we 
are at a loss to know. The Annals (line 119) say 
simply ‘sea.’ *® Note, however, that from Aiadi 


274), cf. Streck, ZA 13 (1898) 90; 14 (1899) 169, and 
with ArsianiS overrun by Ashurbanipal (JIIR, col. 3, 
line 57 = VAB 7, 100). Both are in the Kirhu-lands! 

45 Mentioned in ABL 444 (= Pfeiffer, State Letters 
§ 8) as one of the districts of Urartu. Herzfeld, Archae- 
ological History of Iran 12, places it near the Armenian 
border. 

“6TIn Annals 119 it is métuA-i[a?]-a-id; cf. Thureau- 
Dangin, RA 24.79. 

‘* Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. (line 286) translates: 
‘ondoyante’; Luckenbill, Ancient Records 166, gives: 
‘terrible.’ In the light of Meissner, Assyriologische 
Forschungen II, Altorientalische Texte und Unter- 
suchungen 2.1 (Breslau, 1920) 59 (I owe this reference 
to Dr. Lewy), the evidence clearly supports the former 
reading. None of these place names can be certainly 
identified. But Armarili looks strangely similar to the 
Ammali (#Am-ma-li) of Ashurnasirpal II (IR pl. 21, 
line 54). If this equation be feasible, then Hundur men- 
tioned in the letter (line 270) may be Hundun (JF pl. 
21, line 56). According to Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 281, 
it is near Hurin. This Ammali, ruled over by AraStua 
(see AKA 311, 313, 315), is a part of Zamua. Is Anzalia 
(line 281) Anzaria (Annals 86) ? 

“8 It is possible that Lake Van is meant; so Thureau- 
Dangin, op. cit. But the traditional term for Lake Van 
is ‘sea of the Nairi-land’; thus Shalmaneser III (IIIR 
pl. 7, line 27 and KAHI 2 No. 113). In my opinion 
the context more probably points to Lake Urmia; cf. 
Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 263 ff.; V. Minorsky, Encyclopaedia 
of Islam s.v. Urmiya. Possibly corroborating this view, 
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Sargon came upon the lower border of Urartu and 
also on the Nairi frontier, to the city-fortress Uaias 
(Uesi), the strongest fortress of Urartu. The loca- 
tion of Uesi is disputed. By now, incidentally, 
Thureau-Dangin has Sargon on the site of modern 
Bitlis (the furthermost western tip of Lake Van), 
having gone all around north of Lake Van and 
north of Lake Urmia.‘® At least three factors 
militate against such a location. First, the im- 
pregnable site; *° second, the necessity of follow- 
ing the Euphrates route via Commagene in order 
to return to Assyria proper (cf. Goetze, Kleinasien 
178);°* third, the fact that the letter clearly 
implies that such a route was not taken and that 
the route which was taken by the main army was 
not arduous or of long duration. The army was 
simply sent home. No mention is made of a Tigris 
or Euphrates route. 

After the sack of Uesi, Sargon went to another 
district of the Nairi-land, in whose now chief city, 
Hubushkia, he received more tribute.®? Incident- 


at least militating against Lake Van, is ABL 381 (81-2- 
4, 55), where a similar expression is used of Urartian 
cities ‘in the district [lying along] the shore of the 
sea’ (Pfeiffer, State Letters §8). But the clear em- 
phasis seems to be on the Manneans (métuMan-a-a), 
who can scarcely be placed around Lake Van at this time. 
So also Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. XVI n. 1. It is also 
possible that Zeribor Lake is meant. These lakes all 
have an interesting geological history. Zeribor probably 
was much larger in Sargon’s time than it is now. See 
Lynch, Armenia II 46 ff. Cf. Speiser, AASOR 8 (1926/7) 
19 and, e.g. C. J. Rich, Narrative of a Residence in 
Koordistan I (London, 1836) 186-7 and Billerbeck, 
Suleimania 47-8. It is tempting to equate Ar-si-du 
(line 288) with Arzizu and Arsindu, cities of Ata, ruler 
of Arzizu, mentioned by Ashurnasirpal, AKA 320 = 
Annals, col. 2, line 73. These are in Zamua. Cf. Streck, 
ZA 15 (1901) 284. 

*° So also F. Hommel, Hthnologie und Geographie des 
alten Orients (Munich, 1904-26) 988. Against, however, 
Lehmann-Haupt, Klio 15 (1918) 439 and esp. Armenien, 
Einst und Jetzt II (Berlin, 1931) 318 ff.; cf. Belck, 
Anatole I (1904) 51 n. 1. This latter view now also 
shared by E. Meyer, Geschichte 3 (Stuttgart, 1937) 40 
n. 2. Line 302 (ku-tal-la-Sa and n. 2), wrongly con- 
tested by Pognon, JA (1913) 395 ff. Add ina kutal éli 
(CT 26.21, 87). 

5° Cf. Lynch, Armenia 2. 145 ff. 

51 Cf. E. C. Semple, Geography of the Mediterranean 
Region (New York, 1931) 197 ff. and, for the general 
defenses of the Urartian kings, see esp. Belck, ZA 9 
(1894) 350 n. 1. Cf. Billerbeck, Der Festungsbau im 
alten Orient, AO 1 (1903) 42. 

5? Hubuskia is Vannic, according to Sayce, JRAS. NS 
14 (1882) 674; cf. Belck, Verhandl. Berlin. anthropol. 
Ges. (1894) 483 and Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossaer 


ally, this is the last mention of the Nairi-land (s) 
in the Assyrian records.°* Then, on the return 
march, it so happened that Sargon received no 
tribute from Urzana, prefect of Musasir. Sending 
his main army back to Assyria, Sargon made a 
wild dash and climb over untravelled mountains, 
with a picked force of men, and utterly destroyed 
Musasir. 

There are several points in this raid on Musasir 
which may help us to locate it. Note, that after 
Sargon had dispatched his army homeward to 
Assyria, in order for him to go as directly as 
possible to Musasir, he had once again to cross the 
Upper Zab.°* But the point at which he now 
crosses is much further northward, for the names 
of the surrounding mountains and country are 
quite different from those mentioned on the 
original crossing. The river is now known (‘to 
the people of Nairi and Kirhi’!) as Elamunia.™ 
The Nairi-lands, in Sargon’s time, had been re- 
duced to a small territory north of Assyria and 





(Leipzig, 1884) 34-5. Its location is not yet certainly 
knowable. J. Sandalgian, Histoire Documentaire de 
VArménie des Ages du Paganisme I (Rome, 1917) 224, 
places it just west of Lake Urmia. Cf. Streck, ZA 14 
(1899) 153 ff. This much may be of help. Shalmaneser 
III sent his army from Calah across the Upper Zab in 
order to reach the cities of Hubuskia (Annals, ‘ Black 
Obelisk’ 159-61) and in his 3rd year, coming from 
Lake Van, he came out from Hubuskia just above Arbela 
(IIR pl. 8, col. 2. lines 65-6). It is often associated 
with Gilzanu; so Sachau, ZA 12 (1897) 53. It is tempt- 
ing to equate Hubuskia with the Hubusna (métuffu-bu- 
us-na) of Esarhaddon (Prism B ‘Broken’ in JIIR pl. 
15, col. 3, line 1 and IR pl. 45, col. 2, line 8), but it 
does not help us to locate it. 

5° The references to the Nairi-lands in the Assyrian 
sources are collected in my dissertation: The Kingdom 
of Van (Urartu): Its Origins in Relation to the Hur- 
rian Problem (Harvard University, 1936 [unpubl.]) 77 ff. 

54 Previous Assyrian monarchs’ raids on Musasir are 
summarized by Streck, ZA 14 (1899) 128ff. For 
Urartian sources, see CICh 12 (=Sayce LVI); cf. 
Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien 2. 289 ff. It is ‘in the moun- 
tains behind Arbela’ according to Meyer, Geschichte 
II.2 (Stuttgart-Berlin, 1931) 420. 

5° Mentioned previously by Tiglath-Pileser I (IR pl. 
13, col. 5, line 68) ; though here it is known as a moun- 
tain. Cf. Streck, ZA 13 (1898) 63 and 89. In my 
opinion it is to be associated with Elaniu (8adH-la-ni-t) 
of Ashurnasirpal II (Annals, col. 2, lines 66, 68); cf. 
Streck, ZA 15 (1901) 271. For its location, see Unger, 
RAss s.v. Edir. For Arsiu (adAr-si-%) see Lehmann- 
Haupt, MVAG (1916) 140. For the Kirhi and the 
‘Kurd’ problem, see Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins 
113 ff. and Streck, ZA 13 (1898) 88-103. 
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west of Lake Urmia—in the very heart of the 
Zagros Mountains; cf. Streck, ZA 13 (1898) 66 ff. 

Also, strictly speaking, the letter shows that 
Urzana was supposed to have met Sargon ‘on the 
return march.’ At some point on that return 
march, therefore, Sargon could conclude that 
Urzana was not going to show up. Such a juncture 
must have been in the upper Zagros Mountains or 
else well to the west (and south?) of modern 
Bitlis—if one assumes that Uesi = Bitlis.°* But 
the fact that Sargon had to cross the Upper Zab 
on his quick dash to Musasir points clearly to the 
Zagros Mountains. Otherwise the dash would have 
involved too long a route to get even from Bitlis 
all the way across the mountainous regions south 
of Lake Van over to the Upper Zab. Cf. Lehmann- 
Haupt, Armenien II 289ff. and particularly 
Lynch, Armenia II 59 ff. et passim. 

There are, finally, several other considerations 
concerning Sargon’s campaign to which I would 
call attention. First, the silence of the Annals 
and the letter about any vast campaign in Urartu 
proper. With which is to be compared the opening 
lines of the Annals as to the intention of the 
Assyrian military command. If, as seems probable, 
the Annals are summaries after the fact, then they 
should have stressed such an Urartian campaign. 
Actually, however, the topic sentence for the eighth 
year is: i-na VIII pali-ia a-na ™4 Man-na-a-a ™ 
Ma-da-a-a .... This would seem to indicate that 
the emphasis was Mannean and Median—in the 
broadest sense of the terms, viz., Suleimania and 
the vast regions generally southward of Lake 
Urmia. There is nothing in the letter which 
cannot be included in such a scheme.*” 

There is, secondly, this fact to be drawn, I think, 
from an analysis of the actual text of the letter. 
Probably all of the territory covered by Sargon had 
been previously visited by other Assyrian monarchs, 
There is nothing so strikingly unfamiliar to mon- 
archs of the later Assyrian Empire as the territory 
north of Lakes Van and Urmia. One does not get 
the impression that Sargon is an exception in this 
campaign. Admittedly, the scribe had serious diffi- 





°° Cf. Goetze, Kleinasien 178. Note the route taken by 
Shamsi-Adad V (IR pl. 30, line 36 ff.) and see n. 52 
above. 

*It is also to be borne in mind that Sargon appears 
to meet Rusas by accident and as a distinct inter- 
ruption in his plans. It is only after the challenge of 
Rusas that Sargon turns toward Urartu; see lines 111 
and 162. 





culties with the languages involved—once he 
directly confesses so, viz., line 364: 84 nibit 
sumisunu ana satari la tabu ‘ which are not so easy 
to write out.’ At least two factors contribute to 
this condition. One, the infiltration into the regions 
entered by Sargon of an Indo-Iranian element; 
ef. Konig, AO 33 (1934) hft. 3/4 pp. 10 ff. and 
particularly Cameron, Early Iran 138 ff. This 
meant that not only the territories but the ono- 
mastics were in a state of flux.** We are only at ~ 
the beginning stages of ascertaining the proper 
equations involved in such changes. Second, despite 
the recent advances made in our knowledge of 
Urartian, there remain enormous difficulties. It 
is probable that the Urartian inscriptions contain 
references to the same places mentioned in the 
contemporary Assyrian documents, and vice versa, 
but we cannot now be sure. Superficial similarities 
in place names can be misleading. The Urartians 
were apparently wide ranging in their activities, 
peculiarly so with the infiltrating Indo-Iranians 
of the 8th century B. c. Cities, aside from periodic 
destruction and rebuilding, were being named by 
three distinct linguistic groups: Assyrian, Urartian, 
and Indo-Iranian. Adding to the puzzle is the fact 
that our written records are largely in Assyrian 
and transliteration must have been imperfect. 
‘ Aber wie viele Ortsnamen in aller Welt sind und 
bleiben sich unerkliarbar’ Th. Néldeke, ZA 33 
(1918) 95. 

There is, thirdly, another point to be kept in 
mind. Sargon received tribute from many places 
during his campaign to which neither he nor his 
army ever went. He advances from one point to 
another; they are presumably strategic centers. 
There is no necessity to assume a direct line of 
march. He is clearly zigzagging in a manner 
befitting an Assyrian imperial commando in regions 
that needed mopping up. For at each such strate- 
gic point he mops up, reorganizes, and receives 
tribute—sometimes from distant places which have, 
we must assume, been apprized of his arrival.*® 
Looked at in this light, the letter can be divided 
into sections, following line 14 where his intentions 


58 There may be direct evidence for arbitrary changes 
by Urartian rulers; thus Sayce, XLV line 18, XLIX 
line 17-8; cf. S. Guyard, Mélanges d’Assyriologie (Paris, 
1883) 142. It may explain the unusual spelling used 
in APL 515; ef. L. Waterman, Royal Correspond- 
ence ~° the Assyrian Empire, University of Michigan 
Humanistic Series (Ann Arbor, 1930-31) Commentary ad 
loc. See Herzfeld, Iran 194. 

5° There is direct evidence for this at line 86. 
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are first stated. These sections, corresponding to 
the stop-over regions just mentioned, are: lines 51, 
74, 79, 91, 162 (the abrupt change in his original 
plans), 167, 188, 199, 233, 269, 280, 297, 306, and 
then the dash to Musasir. I suggest that Sargon 
himself made these thirteen major maiches and 
that branches of the army did the mopping up 
during the official stop-overs.°° These major stages, 
in the light of the evidence as to the nature of the 
country, would all seem to fall within the vast 
regions generally south and east of lakes Urmia 
and Van. 

There is, fourthly, no convincing evidence that 
Sargon is ever deep in Urartu proper. He strikes 
what he calls its frontiers at several places,® the 
last being where it joins with the Nairi-land, which 
cannot, in my opinion, at this time be placed so 
far west as west of Lake Van. Contrariwise, 


*° The one obvious exception to this can be inferred 
from line 159, where Sargon himself is pictured trium- 
phantly returning from his battle with Rusas. But he 
went because his army was too tired to fight (line 127 ff.). 

*1Thus (line 167) ri-e§ mi-is-ri 84 métu Ur-ar-ti and 
(line 298) se-pit mi-is-ri 34 matu Ur-ar-ti. Cf. Thureau- 
Dangin, op. cit. 46 n. 1. Misru clearly implies frontier, 
in the sense of limit ‘to which’ rather than ‘in which.’ 
Thus, e.g. Shalmaneser I: me [var. mi]-sir matu U-ru- 
at-ri (KAH I No. 13, col. 3, rev. line 18). Cf. Naster, 
L’Asie Mineure et VAssyrie 17 n, 25. 


Urartu proper, at this time, probably cannot be 
placed so far west either. Rather is it to be found 
in the regions between Lakes Van and Urmia, 
north of them, and vaguely stretching southeast- 
ward from them, where it ebbs and flows with the 
invading Indo-Iranians.** The concentration of 
their frontier forts would be against Assyria, viz., 
along the southern and southeastern frontier of 
Urartu. 

There does not, then, seem to be any convincing 
reason to infer from the letter that Sargon under- 
took the campaign prevailingly assumed. There 
is some evidence which makes such a campaign 
extremely unlikely. There is much evidence, in 
details and cumulatively considered, which tends 
to show that Sargon was waging a zigzagging, 
punitive expedition in the regions south and east 
of (and occasionally between) Lakes Van and 
Urmia. 


62 This corresponds convincingly with the area in which 
Urartian inscriptions of Rusas I have been found; though 
Rusas’ activities were not always confined to this area. 
Since the time of Sardur II (or, according to Lehmann- 
Haupt, C/Ch 1 col. 12ff., Sardur III), the sphere of 
Urartian emphasis had turned more and more eastward, 
particularly with the resurgence of Assyrian power under 
Tiglath-Pileser III and Sargon. Cf. Meyer, Geschichte 
III (1937) 33 ff. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Horse-riding in the Rgveda and Atharvaveda 


By what can only be an oversight, Keith, Aita- 
reya Aranyaka 17%, note 2, remarks that there is 
no clear reference to horse-riding in RV. On the 
other hand Macdonell in JRAS 1893, p. 437, note 
6 says rightly that ‘ Riding was known in the time 
of RV.’; cf. Zimmer, Altindische Leben 295. The 
following passages contain explicit reference to 
horse-riding: 1. 163. 2, ‘Indra first mounted that 
horse’ (ddhy atisthat ... dSvam), and 17, ‘If one, 
when-seated-in-the-saddle (sadé), have by excessive 
urging with heel or whip distressed thee’; 5. 61. 
2-3, ‘Rein was on nose and seat on back (prsthé 
sidas), the whip is laid on flank, the heroes 
(Maruts) stretch apart their thighs.’ In the two 
last passages sddd and sddas show that in AV. 11. 
10. 24 sddinah can well mean, in accordance with 
the Commentary, asvaridhah, ‘ mounted on horses’ 
(the Maruts are, in fact, the ‘ breaths,’ pranah, AB. 
3. 16, SB. 9. 3. 1. 7 i.e. the ‘ powers of the soul,’ 
BU. 1.4. 7%, 1. 5. 21, as the horses are the physical 
organs of perception and action, KU. 3.4). It is 
true that wpasad, like druh, can be used in connec- 
tion with a chariot, on which one either takes one’s 
seat or mounts (RV. 6. 75. 8 rdtham uipa...sadema, 
5. 62.8.4 rohatho ... gaértam), and that Whitney, 
although without giving reasons, doubts ‘ whether 
“seat” means here “ seat on horseback” ’; but it 
is far more likely that the reference of the AV. text 
is to enemies ‘ whether in chariots, on horseback or 
on foot’ than to enemies ‘ possessed of chariots, or 
seated (in chariots) or on foot, a sense that in- 
volves a needless tautology. 

In the same way with RV. 4.40.4 as cited in 
TS.1. 7.8.3 where Sayana refers kratum to the 
sidin, to which Keith objects on the ground that 
‘chariot horses were driven, not ridden,’ and thinks 
that Saéyana ‘ ignores’ this; to which we reply (1) 
that Dadhikra, the Sun, is not here a chariot horse, 
and (2) that even if he were, sdédin would be a 
perfectly proper term for the driver ‘ seated ’ in the 
chariot; it must always be borne in mind that 
‘horse "—as in other traditions also ‘ camel ’—and 
‘chariot’ are interchangeable symbols of the psy- 
cho-physical complex on which the Atman stands 
or in which it is seated. In our text the kratu 
‘after which’ (dnu) the horse is effective is the 
rider’s, i.e. that of the Person in the Sun, he 


‘whom not all men see with the mind,’ rather than 
that of the Sun himself ‘whom all men see with 
the eye’ (AV. 10. 8.14, like Plato, Laws 898 D, 
and just as in the Buddhist iconography of the 
abhinikkhamana where we see a saddled and rider- 
less horse on which the Bodhisattva is understood 
to be mounted) .? 

In AV. 19.53.1 we are told that ‘Time is a 
horse that drives with seven reins, . . . him the 
vibrant poets mount’ (kalé dsvo vahati saptarasmih 
... tdm & rohanti kavdyo vipascitah), and in the 
same verse that ‘his wheels are all the worlds’ 
(tdsya cakra bhivandni visva). Whitney remarks 
that ‘The “ wheels ” in a show that the “ mount- 
ing ” in Cc is not on the back of the horse, but on the 
chariot drawn by him.’ But this does not follow, 
and there is no real reason why we should not take 
it that the words mean what they say, i.e. that 
Time is a horse, and this horse rides in a seven- 
wheeled chariot drawn by seven horses. Although 
Time is here the father of Prajapati (ib. 8) and 
rather the source and principle of the Sun than the 
Sun himself, the chariot is essentially identical 
with the solar chariot as described elsewhere, while 
the Sun is explicitly a steed in RV. 7. 77. 3, as is 
Prajapati elsewhere. We know that the Sun is 
thought of as a wheel, and also thought of as riding 
in a chariot having one or more, often seven, 
wheels. It is perfectly possible to combine these 
images, and to think of the God as a horse in a 
horse-drawn chariot, or as a wheel in a wheeled 
vehicle. An Indian saddled sun-horse borne on a 
four-wheeled car is illustrated in Forrer, Les chars 
cultuels préhistoriques et leurs survwances aux 
époques historiques, Fig. 33.3 (Paris, 1932). In 
the same volume a horse and its rider are borne on 
a four-wheeled chariot (Fig. 20.4; cf. Pl. IV), 
and there are also bulls, evidently solar symbols, 
on chariots (Figs. 11 and 30.1). We find also a 
horse with wheels in place of feet (Fig. 20. 5) ; just 
as amongst the Indus Valley Culture signs we find 
a man with wheels for feet (Hunter, The script of 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro, Pl. XXXII, f. [Lon- 
don, 1934]), and just as also in the Buddhist 


1 Cf. Rimi, Mathnawi 11. 1303 ‘ See the horse careering, 
while the Rider is invisible.’ 
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iconography the Buddha, who identifies himself 
with the Dhamma and speaks of both as chario- 
teers, still bears the marks of wheels on his hands 
and feet. Analogous to these representations is 
the famous solar chariot from Trundholm, where 
a sun-wheel, drawn by a single horse, stands on a 


six-wheeled chariot (making up a total of seven 
wheels). I can see no reason to suppose that the 
imagery of the AV. hymn is not of the same kind. 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY 


MUSEUM oF FINE Arts, 
Boston, MaSsacHUSETTS 





Another Turkish Iron Cage 


In 1920 an outstanding English Orientalist, the 
late E. G. Browne, wrote concerning the iron cage 
in which Tamerlane put the Sultan of Turkey 
Bayazid after the battle at Angora in 1402, that 
this “well known story ... is now generally dis- 
credited ” (A Literary History of Persia, vol. III, 
p. 198). Seven years later I published a note deal- 
ing with this question (Journal Asiatique, CCXI, 
1927, No. 1.135). During many decades the prob- 
lem whether such a cage ever really existed, or 
whether it was only a legend has been discussed 
several times and its literature given in my above 
mentioned work is sufficiently long. My aim was 
to prove the fact of its existence based on the 
account of newly discovered Turkish historical 
material. 

Some months ago I found in an art gallery sev- 
eral separate sheets, illuminated with miniatures, 
of a Persian chronicle, which turned out to belong 
to the manuscript of the Djami at-Tawarikh by 
Rashid ad-Din. (See my article “ Die verlorene 
Handschrift von Rasid ad-Din,” Artibus Asiae, 
Leipzig, 1935, vol. 5, p. 213.) One sheet especially 
attracted my attention. On one side of it we see a 
miniature depicting Tukush, 1172-1199, Shah of 
Khwarazm (Khiva), sitting on his throne, and the 
poet Watwat, 1089-1182, reading his own quatrain 


in order to congratulate him. But the other side 
is more remarkable. Here we have the description 
of how the Turcoman tribe of the Ghuzz fought 
Sandjar, 1117-1157, the Saldjuq Sultan, took him 
prisoner and placed him during the day upon his 
throne and at night shut him up in an iron cage: 


Bailie wlosk coi» logly 209% Io olkL 
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Sir Percy Sykes in his History of Persia (vol. 2, 
London, 1921, p. 51) writes: “tradition says that 
he sat on a throne by day but was placed in a cage 
at night.” In one of the oldest European histories 
of Persia by John Malcolm (vol. 1, London, 1815, 
p- 376) which is still the best and not obsolete (see 
the opinion of W. Barthold in his “ A History of 
Oriental Studies in Europe and Russia,” 1925, pp. 
145, 146) we find the same description with the 
word “iron” but without “tradition.” The correct 
date of this event 548 A. H.-1153 A. p. also is given 
instead of a very often used 551 A. H.-1156 A. D. 

Thus this fact suggests that the iron cage of 
Tamerlane was not an exception. 


N. MARrtTINOVITCH. 
New York Cry. 





Reply to Dr. Wenley 


I suppose every author protests at one time or 
another at what he considers a misinterpretation 
of his book as evidenced by the numerous letters 
printed in the New York Sunday Times Literary 
Section. Since Dr. Wenley has singled out three 
of our translations in A Study of the Chinese 
Paintings in the Collection of Ada Small Moore 
as a yard-stick by which to measure the errone- 


ousness of all our other poetic and Buddhist 
translations and so condemn the book, it seems 
only fair to offer an explanation and a defense of 
these translations. 

When even in our own language the meaning of 
certain passages in Shelley, Browning and others 
is still disputed, as is also the madness or sanity 
of Hamlet, it is not surprising that such a disagree- 
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ment should arise when a translation is made from 
one language to an unrelated one. The first thing 
a translator must do (as we conceive it) is to try 
to discover the intention of the poet in writing 
the poem, the mood, feeling, and atmosphere he 
wishes to create, to know something of his life and 
viewpoint, and to discover the purpose or occasion 
for which the poem was written. This last is not 
difficult with the two poems under discussion. 
Each is one in a series written by various poets 
on the same subject, the painting on the scroll. 
Through each series runs a sort of theme-song 
which successive poets pick up and interpret in 
their own way. As in all poetry some allowance 
must be made for poetic license and the use of 
figures of speech, etc. 

In the first poem Dr. Wenley makes allowance 
for none of these. He says the first line “ With 
the country preened feathered wings and all ac- 
complished ” does not make sense. A number of 
well-known American poets have read this trans- 
lation and find no difficulty in understanding this 
figure of speech; nor did a number of Chinese who 
read the original, disagree. In prosaic words it 
means “after he had organized the country and 
carried out his job.” Dr. Wenley prefers to trans- 
late it “A full-fledged minister away from my 
home mountains.” Throughout our translation we 
kept in mind not only the biography of the poet, 
but also that this poem was written on a landscape 
scroll depicting a scene he knew well and longed 
to see again. The phrase “ Autumn Wind in the 
Han Palace” we considered the title of the famous 
poem by that name, used by the poet to conjure 
up @ memory and with it an emotion in the reader, 
in the Chinese poet’s usual shorthand method of 
literary allusion, and not as a flat statement of 
Han reaction. Incidentally in the reprint in the 
Journal of our translation of this four-line poem, 
it is made to appear as a five-line poem, a serious 
typographic error and a change that misrepresents 
our strict adherence to Chinese verse-form. 

In the first line of the second poem, Dr. Wenley 
says “ideal beauty ” is a literary allusion to beauti- 
ful women dwelling on the Hsiang and substitutes 
these words for it in his translation, while we con- 
sidered it meant the orchid, the subject of the 
painting, since it was so referred to by other poets 
on the scroll and the Hsiang was once noted for 
the masses of orchids that grew in its vicinity. 
To us the entire poem was the nostalgic longing 
of a later poet for a scene and a beauty that had 





perished. As to the meaning of the orchid itself, 
it has a much broader meaning than “ perfect 
gentleman” which Dr. Wenley gives, as we ex- 
plained in our chapter on this scroll. It means not 
only the “perfect gentleman” but also the perfect 
loyalist, the great patriot, as attested by the various 
inscriptions beginning with the painter’s on Ch‘ii 
Yiian, confirmed by the commentary of a younger 
contemporary, and picked up and played upon by 
subsequent commentators. Dr. Wenley does not 
seem to have realized that this was not merely the 
painting of an orchid, but a subtle protest against 
the invading Mongols. Chéng Ssi-hsiao is brack- 
eted in Chinese minds with the outstanding Sung 
patriots who suffered for their loyalty. So one 
could go on with the other lines in both poems. 
Dr. Wenley says his is a “free but fair” trans- 
lation, but it is always a nice point as to where 
a free translation ceases to be a translation and 
becomes an interpretation. As explained in the 
Introduction, we used free translation only in the 
few places where the thought was too Chinese to 
be understood if brought over into English in its 
literal form. He also regrets we do not have foot- 
notes covering the literary allusions; we join him 
in this regret. But since this is a book on art, 
not literature, as we explained in the Introduction, 
and our space limited, it seemed better to sacrifice 
them rather than the section on seals and other 
material germane to the paintings. 

He also objects to our translation of the Pan-jo 
Po-lo-mi-to-hsin Ching inscribed on one of the 
scrolls, the text of which he has not seen, and 
suggests we should have had it done by a Western 
Buddhist scholar, referring us to Max Miiller’s 
version in the Sacred Books of the Hast. He mis- 
takes our purpose; we translated what was written 
on the scroll by a Chinese Buddhist layman in 
1862, who had been accustomed to chanting it 
from babyhood and who may have written it from 
memory as we would a favorite psalm. It was 
not within our province to correct it. We trans- 
lated it as written, and as it is understood by the 
average layman, not as understood by the theo- 
logian and scholar. The translation he mentions 
is a reprint of Max Miiller’s earlier translation 
published in The Ancient Palm-Leaves, 'Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, 1884; in his introduction, Miiller 
says he made his translation with the aid of a 
Japanese Buddhist priest from a Japanese San- 
skrit copy so condensed that it is “ therefore hardly 
to be rendered intelligible by means of a transla- 
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tion.” Our text naturally differs in many respects 
from the Japanese Sanskrit version, notably in 
the use of Kuan Tzii-tsai for the Sanskrit Avalo- 
kitesvara, etc. They, however, approximate each 
other in general meaning. It is no more surprising 
that our Chinese version should differ from the 
Japanese Sanskrit than that a Russian translation 
of the Bible should differ from the King James’. 
Our version coincides very closely with that of 
Dr. Karl L. Reichelt in his Truth and Tradition 
in Chinese Buddhism ; so, too, does our definition 
of shé-li-tzi, and the last lines beginning with 
“ Praise, praise.” Certainly Dr. Reichelt, with his 
more than twenty years’ study of Chinese Bud- 
dhism and association with Buddhist priests, knows 
better than any other foreigner except Sir Reginald 
F. Johnston, the meaning the Chinese popularly 
attach to these as distinct from the scholar’s. 
There is no space here to do more than explain 
briefly that the index of Chinese characters was 
arranged, with the advice of one of the best known 
English Chinese scholars and the foremost techni- 


cal indexer in Oxford, to meet the special reference . 


requirements of the book itself. The ideal way 
would have been to have the characters in the text, 
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but this was impossible under the conditions. An 
attempt was made to partly offset this by cross- 
references in the English Index. But of more 
importance is his criticism of our use of the word 
colophon for the uninscribed papers on the scroll. 
The generally accepted use of this word for the 
beginning and end papers on a scroll, has already 
so far wrenched it from its correct meaning that 
it did not seem too great a liberty to stretch it a 
little further to cover the uninscribed papers also, 
rather than introduce a new term to confuse the 
student of art. 

It should be said in view of his general con- 
demnation of our translations of poems and Bud- 
dhist material, that our work sufficiently pleased 
one of the highest Chinese officials now in Wash- 
ington and a recognized scholar, for him to request 
us to translate for him eighteen of the most famous 
poems in Chinese literature, though he speaks and 
writes English fluently, and for him to write 
“JT admire greatly the beautiful rendition and 
especially the fidelity to the original.” 


LoviIsE WALLACE HACKNEY. 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Introduction to Spoken Chinese. By J. J. BRANDT. 
Peking: HENRI VETCH, 1940. Pp. xvii + 240. 
Vocabulary 130. $5.00. 


In beginning a review of this book one cannot 
do better than to echo the statement printed on 
the inside of the jacket: “ Modern students of 
Chinese owe a good deal to Mr. Brandt... and 
will find additional reasons to thank him for this 
new text.” Despite certain criticisms that must 
be aimed at the author’s philological approach, his 
books on literary Chinese and newspaper Chinese 
have provided students with very generous means 
for self-instruction, and the present volume is 
without question much the best in the series. The 
relatively infrequent use of Brandt’s works in 
American institutions is probably due largely to 
the fact that he presents every item in three parallel 
forms: Chinese text, romanized transliteration, 
and English translation. The result is that the 
teacher finds no exercise outside of memorization 
that he can assign to the student, and no way of 
testing in class the student’s effort as long as the 
book is open. This may be an unfortunate feature 
of our educational routine. The teacher who wishes 
to take the trouble to design additional oral and 
written tests will find the present volume an ex- 
cellent basis. Its greatest usefulness, however, is 
for the self-teaching student. 

The dialect of Chinese presented is undoubtedly 
genuine Pekingese, although this reviewer is not 
competent to pass on fine points. However, such 
typical colloquialisms as the suffix -rh or the ex- 
clusive first person plural ‘pronoun tsa?-men occur 
very sparingly, so that the dialect is probably best 
described as standard Kuo-yii. When it comes to 
the selections extracted, according to Mr. Brandt, 
from elementary school readers the acute north- 
erner will detect traces of southern influence, a fact 
that simply emphasizes again the troublesome 
paradox that whereas Pekingese is the accepted 
standard of speech, the literature is predominantly 
written by non-Pekingese. 

In his representation of intonation Brandt has 
gone beyond Aldrich and, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, rather too far. To both authors we are 
much indebted for stressing the truth that Chinese 
sentences are not an equal succession of tonally 


inflected monosyllables. At least half of the sylla- 
bles, on the average, are neutral as to tone or, as. 
Brandt calls them, atonic. Such syllables are de- 
pendent parts of polysyllabic structures, and this 
fact alone disproves the assertion that some sino- 
logists continue to make, namely, that Chinese is 
a monosyllabic language. Mr. Brandt, however, 
goes to the extreme of saying that “in a combina- 
tion of two and more characters one character is 
always emphasized.” If by this we are to under- 
stand that there is never a succession of two full- 
toned syllables, then it is definitely not true. 
Certain types, such as the resultative verb com- 
pound, regularly have tonal inflection on both 
members. In Mr. Brandt’s notation, sentences of 
six to eight syllables seldom have more than one 
syliable with true tone, the remainder being pro- 
nounced, according to him, “without any modula- 
tion of the voice.” (p. 5) There seems here to be 
a confusion between stress and tone, both of which 
play their part in Chinese. Brandt’s notation may 
be safely taken as a guide for the former, but it is 
not a fair representation of the latter. A complete 
and accurate transliteration of Chinese, simpler 
than Karlgren’s Mandarin Phonetics, remains still 
to be developed, but Brandt deserves credit for his 
emphasis on one at least of the prosodic features. 

Some measure of the pedagogical soundness of 
Brandt’s book may be gained from the fact that 
he introduces well over 4000 phrases and sentences, 
while using a writing stock of less than 700 char- 
acters. Connected material, such as stories, is dis- 
appointingly small in quantity, though good in 
quality. Introductory primers continue to demon- 
strate how surprisingly much can be expressed 
with a limited number of Chinese characters. Yet 
it appears to be the most difficult thing in the 
world to persuade a native to do any sustained 
composition under these limitations. Until some- 
one produces such things as a history or geography 
of China in words of one syllable, figuratively 
speaking, not only western students, but Chinese 
children as well, are laboring under the handicap 
of inadequate educational materials. 

Most of the 30 lessons of the book contain a sec- 
tion of notes or “ grammatical hints,” and at this 
point we find Mr. Brandt hard to understand. In 
his preface he begins by rightly rejecting the 
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notion that Chinese has no grammar (ix), thus 
committing himself to investigating it, but ends 
with the statement that “no attempt at an elabo- 
rate theory of grammar has been made.” (x) Here 
one senses the effect of an apparently widespread 
view that grammar, as handled by practising lin- 
guists, must be complicated and elaborate and 
couched in abstruse language. The reverse should 
be true, and the duty of a proper grammarian 
should be simply to state facts about a language 
with as much validity and as little fuss as possible. 
This is by no means easy, but it is the goal of the 
effort, and by comparison Mr. Brandt’s statements 
are extremely elaborate and abstruse. 

A hypothetical example may be worth while at 
this point. Suppose that in a description of lan- 
guage A the following statements are made: 

1. The particle x is added to verbs to form the 
past tense. 

2. Very often a verb is put in the future tense 
by adding the particle x. 

From statements 1 and 2 one learns that lan- 
guage A distinguishes between past and future 
tense. Evidently, however, this distinction can- 
not be recognized from the presence of x, since 
verbs in either tense may have it as a suffix. Then 
whatever distinction in tense exists must be recog- 
nized by some other means. Then x has nothing 
to do with creating the distinction one way or the 
other, and both statements are wrong. If that is 
as far as one can go the only possible formulation 
is: “In language A the particle x is often added 
to verbs, but only God and the speaker know why.” 
And that is just the statement that the conscientious 
linguist should make. 

This appears all so simple that one finds it hard 
to condone the confusion that Mr. Brandt seems 
often deliberately to make. Consider the following : 


p. 24. “In the structures of this kind shih* 
is usually used following immediately after the 
subject, but in most cases it may be omitted.” 

p- 58 “To indicate the objective case in a 
sentence the particle pa’ is used. But it must 
be noted that when the direct object stands 
after the verb, no particle is necessary. When 
the direct object stands before the verb, it is 
usually preceded by the particle pa’. Some- 
times however when a strong emphasis is given 
to the direct object standing before the verb, 
it is not preceded by pa.” 


A statement followed immediately by a counter- 
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statement gives us no valid grammatical principle 
at all. It may frequently happen that it is im- 
possible to find a statement that holds universally 
for the language. In that case one must be content 
with making a list of the exceptions. But to rest 
with saying that a thing happens sometimes one 
way and sometimes another is practically to retreat 
to the position that Chinese has no grammar, a 
position that Mr. Brandt did not wish to hold. 

The reader will in most cases get a better grasp 
of Chinese structure by studying and memorizing 
the sentences, than by trying to apply the rules, 
And the sentences are well worth memorizing for 
anyone who wishes to gain a practical control of 
the language. The only structure that has struck 
this reviewer on a first reading as peculiar is the 
use of kei® ‘ give’ as co-verb before the main verb 
in the sense ‘to.’ Brandt calls it a sign of the 
dative (p. 83). The usual statement is that co-verb 
ket? before the main verb means ‘for’ ‘ on behalf 
of,’ and after the main verb means ‘to.’ The 
Grammar of Kuo-yii by Li Chin-hsi states this 
rule categorically on p. 204. Brandt appears to 
have overlooked the distinction. 

A substantial part of the book comprises an 
English-Chinese vocabulary “containing more 
than 6,000 separate words, terms and expressions” 
which “will be found ample for the purposes of 
conversation on ordinary topics.” (x). Complete 
romanization, with stress indication, is furnished 
for every item in this vocabulary, thus increasing 
its usefulness immeasurably. The fundamental 
problem, however, still remains, namely, how does 
a student put these Chinese terms into sentences 
without a better knowledge of sentence structure 
and a clearer indication of the Chinese word-class 
to which a particular item belongs? To cite only 
one example, the ninth entry in Brandt’s vocabu- 
lary reads “ ABSENCE, n. pu?-tsai*.” The student 
attempting to use this information will soon pro- 
duce such expressions as tsat t‘a-te pu-tsat* ‘in his 
absence’ or nt yu® chi’-ko pu-tsai* ‘how many 
absences have you?’ From such grotesque results 
he can be protected only by being told that the 
Chinese term is not an equivalent of the English 
noun ‘absence.’ Then the vocabulary is at fault 
first for making the erroneous statement and sec- 
ondly for not telling the user to what Chinese class 
of words the Chinese term does belong. 

Such shortcomings as we have mentioned are 
by no means exclusive with Brandt. It is not too 
much to say that there is no material on either 

















the Chinese or Japanese languages that is not in 
urgent need of improvement. The value of such a 
book as is before us consists in the fact that it is 
a source of genuine raw material on which others 
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may work. And for that one must be very grateful 
to Mr. Brandt. 


GrorcE A. KENNEDY 
Yate UNIVERSITY 








Chinese Reader for Beginners. By SHav WING 
CHAN. STANFORD UNIVERSITY Press, 1942. 
Pp. xxvi + 287. $4.00. 


This is a sumptuous-looking addition to our 
supply of elementary Chinese textbooks, and one 
with so many interesting aspects that a reviewer 
hardly knows where to begin. The Foreword by 
Professor Harriman leads one to meditate on the 
isolationist policy that besets oriental studies, for 
one gathers that the sponsors of this work view it 
as a sort of pioneer attempt to present the Chinese 
language to American students. A glance across 
the waters of San Francisco Bay would reveal at 
least three active forerunners, Lessing, with his 
Lehrgang der nordchinesischen Umgangsprache 
(1912), written in German, to be sure, C. P. Sha, 
with A Chinese First Reader (1936), and the re- 
cently arrived College of Chinese Studies, with a 
long record behind it. This is not to say that new 
texts are not desired, for no existing work is per- 
fect, but it does follow that the most useful con- 
tribution can be made by surveying the extant 
material first and then concentrating on improve- 
ment of its defects. This preliminary step seems 
to have been entirely ignored by the present author. 

Special techniques credited to Dr. Chan in the 
Foreword include the analysis of more complex 
characters with the aid of basic elements already 
learned. But there is no sign of this in the book 
itself outside of a few illustrations in the Intro- 
duction. The method of analyzing characters in 
connection with a text has been used extensively 
by Creel, Literary Chinese, Vol. I (1938), and as 
an exercise in itself by Blakney, Wieger, and others. 
Again we are told that use of Dr. Chan’s text 
leads to recognition of a systematic intonation in 
Chinese. But there is no hint anywhere in the 
book regarding stress or sentence intonation. For 
this the student must go to Aldrich, Practical 
Chinese (1934), or Brandt, Introduction to Spoken 
Chinese (1940). 

What we do have in Dr. Chan’s Reader is a very 
capable use of a limited number of characters 
(about 700) to form written sentences and con- 








nected story material. The handwriting is excel- 
lent, and the reproduction beautifully clear. A very 
valuable feature is the indication of the order of 
writing strokes for each character as it is intro- 
duced. Another point of excellence is that Dr. 
Chan limits his definitions of characters to mean- 
ings that are actually going to be found in the 
text, instead of complicating matters by incorpo- 
rating sections from an unabridged dictionary, as 
some textbook makers have done. On the basis of 
this written text Dr. Chan works with great peda- 
gogical skill. One is not clear why he divides 
every lesson into reading, oral, and written exer- 
cises, since the material in each category is often 
similar, but in any case it makes for a vast amount 
of worthwhile repetition. Besides this there are a 
great many English sentences for translation into 
Chinese, providing for an extremely important 
activity that is too often neglected by language 
teachers. After every four lessons a review is intro- 
duced, in which are many helpful hints. All in all, 
Dr. Chan must be rated a first-class drill-master. 

The chief scholarly interest of the book, how- 
ever, is in its language, which is truly amazing. 
The Chinese title of the work labels it an intro- 
duction to Kuo-yii, but the very first sentence on 
p. 2 makes clear that we do not have before us the 
usual form of that language. One will not read 
far, in fact, before discovering that the language 
or dialect being presented is one that has not 
hitherto been classified. Although it merits much 
more detailed study than can be given it here, one 
cannot refrain from giving a preliminary account 
of what we must provisionally call Dr. Chan’s 
dialect, in relation to its phonetics, vocabulary, 
and syntax. 

The sounds of the Chinese characters are repre- 
sented in the Wade system, indicating that Dr. 
Chan’s pronunciation approximates Pekingese. He 
distinguishes, however, between final e and o after 
gutturals, and gives the Wade symbol j the value 
of r, both features of southern Mandarin. His de- 
scription of the pronunciation of hs as ‘h plus s’ 
is perhaps intended only as a theoretical remark, 
as he suggests “for practical purposes” the pro- 
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nunciation sh. In two words, ‘ goose’ and ‘ hungry,’ 


he uses initial ng. Occasional deviations from Wade 
spelling, such as teh for ‘virtue,’ probably have 
no phonetic significance. 

The tonal system of Dr. Chan’s dialect shows 
rather marked peculiarity, the most important 
feature being the development of words with origi- 
nal final stop consonant predominantly into the 
falling tone class. Thus the following characters, 
in standard Kuo-yii all assigned to the second 
tone, are pronounced by Dr. Chan in the fourth: 
Ai &% 16 Hi) 55 RP He HS HS AR. 
Other examples of falling tone in his dialect at 
variance with standard Kuo-yii are: EERE 
#4 9%. There does not appear to be any simple 
tule for this development. In some cases Dr. 
Chan’s tone is rising where standard Kuo-yii is 
falling: tfi#h$232 i. That this should be the 
case with the two common demonstratives ‘ this’ 
and ‘ that’ is perhaps most surprising. There is a 
scattering of other aberrant tones which we shall 
leave for a more thorough investigation. 

The vocabulary of Dr. Chan’s dialect is evidently 
a composite from several identifiable sources. It is 
difficult to say without more careful study whether 
the basic stratum is Cantonese or Mandarin, since 
both are rather thoroughly mixed together, although 
the pronunciation is of course indicated approxi- 
mately in the latter. In addition to these there is 
a considerable proportion of words belonging to 
neither of the two Chinese dialects, most of them 
probably borrowings from the literary language. 
The word ‘ dog,’ for example, is given in Lesson 1 
as ch‘uan® (correct Wade spelling ch‘ian*), but 
this does not appear to be currently used in any 
Chinese dialect unless it be Foochow. Another 
example is the form 7 ‘easy,’ which Dr. Chan 
uses freely as a full predicate, though we do not 
find this recorded in the dialect dictionaries. A 
fourth class of words is illustrated by the fre- 
quently occurring terms jih*-ch‘u’ A HY ‘sunrise’ 
and jih*-jut BA ‘sunset.’? The first of these 
appears to be current in Foochow, though not in 
Cantonese. The second, however, is not recorded 
for any dialect, and it becomes a problem to decide 
whether it is a literary borrowing or whether it is 
not rather an analogical creation under English 
influence. 

The conglomerate nature of this vocabulary 
makes it seem extremely unlikely that it represents 
any actual living tongue. If it is spoken in any 
real Chinese community, it would appear to have 








developed under very peculiar environmental fac- 
tors. The weight of evidence tends to show that it 
is principally a product of Stanford class-rooms, 
and if this is so Dr. Chan’s work is of the utmost 
linguistic interest as the first extensive presenta- 
tion of pidgin Chinese, a speech-mixture which 
may well have great significance for the future, 
The conditions creating pidgin-languages are not 
always properly understood, and it is a common 
misconception to suppose that pidgin English, for 
example, represents the imperfect attempt of Chi- 
nese and others to speak the English language. 
The fact is that pidgin is fostered equally by 
English speakers who, having noted errors in the 
speech of a foreigner, consciously adopt and extend 
these erroneous forms for the supposed purpose of 
mutual intelligibility. Jespersen summarizes this 
aptly in a quotation: “the proper way to make a 
foreigner understand what you would say is to use 
broken English; he speaks it himself, therefore 
give him what he uses.” (Language, p. 225) 

The effect of this side of the process comes out 
rather clearly in the syntax of Dr. Chan’s language, 
especially in his own attitude toward the language 
as revealed in statements about the syntax. His 
notes on grammar are not numerous, but they 
waver constantly between descriptions of how he or 
other Chinese speak, and between allowances for 
what a foreigner might be permitted to say. His 
treatment of the suffix men, familiar in Mandarin 
with personal pronouns, is characteristic: 

“Nore 1. Theoretically men is a plural sign for 
nouns and pronouns. In practice, however, except 
in the case of personal pronouns, its use is not con- 
sidered indispensable for indicating plurality. In 
fact, in most cases it is considered unnecessary to 
use men after nouns to indicate their plurality, 
because if a noun is used in the plural sense there 
will be either a definite number stated or a demon- 
strative pronoun in the plural form used in the 
same statement and either of these will be sufficient 
to indicate the plural nature of the noun in ques- 
tion. Of course, the use of men with nouns to indi- 
cate plurality is not a grammatical mistake, but it 
is frequently considered a waste of effort.” (p. 21) 


In so far as this paragraph commits itself to any- 
thing specific, it is to the fact that in Mandarin 
a pluralizing suffix men is found with the personal 
pronouns and a small number of nouns denoting 
persons. It would be quite impossible for a native 
speaker to use it indiscriminately to form, say, the 
plural ‘ chopsticks’ or ‘ cows.’ Such errors, how- 
ever, might be committed by speakers of a lan- 
guage in which nouns are regularly pluralized by 





we aot em ah tt ch )._ 
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suffixation, hence Dr. Chan has met this situation 
by allowing for the generalized use of -men in 
pidgin Chinese. 

Another innovation, based on errors by for- 
eigners, is the formation of a perfect tense in the 
affirmative with yu’ ‘have’ as auxiliary. Dr. Chan 
states that this is “the usual way of forming the 
perfect tense in Chinese,” (p. 81), but this is by 
no means true. In Mandarin the form is im- 
possible, but the analogy of the negative auxiliary 
mei?-yu® “not have’ exercises such a strong pull 
that pidgin Chinese would inevitably sanction the 
construction. Among many other features of Dr. 
Chan’s language we may mention the extended use 
of ho*, not only between nouns, but also verbs, 
wherever English structure requires a conjunction 
‘and, and a similar use of tung’-hsi as general 
equivalent of English ‘thing.’ Two Chinese con- 
structions that differ most markedly from English, 
—the expression of location by so-called post- 
positions, and the introduction of long adjectival 
matter before a noun,—have been sidestepped by 
Dr. Chan. He has neither described the Chinese 
form nor devised a substitute. We suggest that a 
pidgin equivalent for the English relative pro- 
nouns could, without too much violence, be de- 
veloped from the copula shih* or chiu*-shth. Thus 
‘the man whom I saw yesterday is a Chinese’ 
might be expressed as na*-ko jen”, chiut-shth wo 
tso*-t‘ien chien*, shih Chung'-kuo-jen. But this is 
perhaps not in the immediate offing. 

The full flavor of Dr. Chan’s style can only be 
appreciated by a reading of the longer texts, among 
which the story of the wolf and the sheep on pp. 
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183-4 is especially to be recommended. The two 
sections on pp. 173-4 and p. 194 are a revision of 
selections from the well-known series Jen-jen Tu, 
and students familiar with the latter will find a 
comparison of the two texts very instructive. The 
longest connected material in Dr. Chan’s book is 
represented by his translations into pidgin Chinese 
of The Little Match-girl, by Andersen, and La 
derniere classe, by Daudet. For samples of these 
we must refer the reader to the book itself, but we 
give here a few specimens of the author’s sentence 
structure : 


3 -RADR. o MAES? 
a KFRAREUNAHA. 399 BHE 
PAAR RABE 1? 5¢ RRM 
MRE MERMT. « RBHBZERB RH. 
9 HARAAAS ME, KUERALAWR 
ET HPHRS RB? 106 HAH 
BRA RW REARS. 


Persons familiar with standard Chinese will im- 
mediately recognize the extent to which Dr. Chan’s 
language has undergone anglicization. Sentence 
after sentence translates word for word into ex- 
cellent English. But while we may be ready to 
admit its real interest as a linguistic tour de force, 
we cannot help the feeling that it will produce 
only confusion if taught to Americans at the 
present time. 


Grorcs A. KENNEDY 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





Wirkungen Griechischer Kunst in Asien. By 


ALBERT IppeL. From Derr ALTE ORIENT, 
Band 39, Heft 1/2 (1940), pp. 5-36, pls. I-XIT. 


Ippel takes issue with A. Griinwedel’s contention 
(Buddhistische Kunst in Indien, Berlin, 1900) 
that Greek influence in Indian art became promi- 
nent first in the art of Gandhara. To Griinwedel 
the reliefs of Barhut and Sanchi were the products 
of a Perso-Indian art, and the Greek elements, cen- 
taurs, hippocamps, etc., the development of early 
Asiatic forms. 

Ippel establishes a sharp difference between the 
flat linear reliefs of Barhut and the sculptures of 
Sanchi composed with greater depth, foreshorten- 


ing and perspective. The illusion of depth he 
attributes entirely to the Greeks. Starting from 
this point Ippel developes the theory that Greek art 
was not confined to court circles in India but pro- 
foundly influenced Indian art long before Gand- 
hara. Naturally he objects to Tarn’s judgment 
(The Greeks in Bactria and India 408 [Cambridge, 
1938]) that the representation of Buddha was the 
‘one great mark which the Greeks set upon India.’ 

A rather strong point in Ippel’s hypothesis is 
afforded by the Audumbara coins which advance 
under Greek influence from the flat linear designs 
of the earliest period to a representation of a 
columned structure in perspective (first century). 
He cites the new finds of Taxilla which show the 








two types of art and their progress. The finds in 
Begram (J. Hackin, Recherches archéologiques 4 
Begram, Mémoires de la délégation archéologique 
en Afghanistan, 9 [ Paris, 1939]) illustrate the art 
objects of purely Greek workmanship imported into 
India. The art of Mathura is impossible without 
Greek influence and the perspective in the caves of 
Ajanta is due to the same cause. From India the 
new movement advanced to China and first intro- 
duced foreshortening and perspective there. In 
this case it did not come direct from Greece but by 
way of India and Mongolia. 

From this brief account it will be seen that 
Ippel’s hypothesis is far reaching and fundamental. 
It was inevitable that new finds should bring a 
much clearer view of the relation between Greek 
and Indian art and that the discovery of inter- 
mediate steps should allow us to ascribe more to 
Greek influence than had formerly been the case. 
That all foreshortening and perspective in India 
and China should, however, be ascribed, even if in- 
directly, to Greek genius many will be unwilling to 
admit. If the admission is made, certain reserva- 
tions must be allowed. The reliefs of Achaemenid 
Persia are not wholly without roundness and fore- 
shortening, and even if the reliefs of Barhut are 
flat compared with those at Sanchi, there is a ten- 
dency even in Barhut to represent faces slightly 
turned, a motive which gives both depth and 
roundness to the countenance. 

Fundamental, I believe, is the question of the 
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three-quarters view of the face, a view which India 
and China adopted as their own and which Ippel 
ascribes to Greek influence. Ippel does not raise 
the question why India and China should fasten 
on the slight three-quarters turn in preference to 
all the other angles presented by the Greeks, and 
why Mesopotamia should have been so slow in 
making the change though under the same in- 
fluence. It is possible that a difference in material, 
wood in India, brick and stone in Mesopotamia, 
made some difference. It is also possible that the 
Indian artists were less conservative. But why? 
And why the special angle of the face which became 
so popular in the Far East. Actually in the wood 
carving of India before the stone work, there seems 
to have been a feeling for perspective and particu- 
larly a tendency to represent the head slightly 
turned, as at Barhut. In such a field Greek art 
would find fertile ground. That perspective in 
Indian and Chinese art owed much to the Greeks 
can scarcely be denied ; that it owed all is far from 
proved. 

It is too early to make a final judgment on these 
points. But before a final opinion is rendered it is 
most valuable to have Ippel’s radical and sweeping 
view presenting one side of the question, a side too 
often overlooked by students of Indian and Chinese 


art. 
CLarK HopxkINs 
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The Gesture Language of the Hindu Dance. By 
La Meri. New York: Cotumsi1a UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1941. Pp. xviii-+ 100, of which 63 
are plates. $10.00. 


Accompanying the muscular movements that 
constitute the speech-act there take place muscular 
movements in other parts of the body. These are 
formed into patterned systems which are different 
for each community. In probably the great ma- 
jority of communities these systems operate at a 
subliminal level, as among the southern Italians, 
the French, the English, the Greeks, or the Hindu. 
When they are brought up to a conscious level, the 
possibility arises that the system may undergo suffi- 
cient elaboration so that in certain social contexts 
it may substitute for the linguistic system as a 
means of communication. Examples are the ‘ sign- 






















language’ of the American Indians of the Plains, 
or the interpretative dancing of the modern Euro- 
pean and American stage. The area where such a 
system has undergone the greatest and most con- 
ventional elaboration and has entered into the 
greatest variety of social contexts is undoubtedly 
that area of southeastern Asia whose focus is India. 
India shows the greatest proliferation of the ges- 
ture-system, it is found in the East Indies, Indo- 
China, and Tibet, and appears in China and Japan 
also in somewhat thinned-out and changed forms. 
The social contexts where the gesture-system of 
India is at home are the stage, religion, and those 
situations of everyday communication where lin- 
guistic communication is difficult. The last context 
was attested already in the Jatakas?; the writer of 


1 See Jataka 546 as interpreted by Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy in The Mirror of Gesture 24 (New York, 1936). 
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the book under review reports that she found it 
possible to communicate very adequately by means 
of the system with her teacher and fellow-students 
whose language (Tamil) she did not speak, and 
that ‘ Vallathol, ... who has revived the Kathakali 
form in Malabar, is deaf and so converses entirely 
by means of the... gesture-language. .. .’ 

The religious milieu and the stage are to be 
separated with difficulty, since Hindu dancing, 
which is essentially a use of the gesture-language 
to tell a story or to communicate an emotion, tends 
to form part of temple-service by its rendition of 
the myths. The same gestures moreover are incor- 
porated in the iconography and even in private 
worship, especially in the Tantric sects (they are 
known there as mudrdas).? But there still remain 
outside of the religious sphere many exhibitions of 
dancing and many of the themes of the dance; 
moreover, the verbal part of the classical drama is 
accompanied continuously by gestures which, as it 
were, duplicate it. In addition to those taken from 
the system just mentioned, there are used many 
other descriptive and mimetic gestures. 

The body of gestures used in the various contexts 
is all one, has been conventionally elaborated to an 
incredible degree, and has been codified in technical 
treatises in the usual Hindu manner. One of the 
treatises (NandikeSvara’s Abhinayadarpana) was 
translated in 1917 by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
and Duggirala Gopalakrishnayya, with the title 
The Mirror of Gesture, and was issued again in 
1936 in a revised edition. This short compendium 
lists the various elements of the system of gestures, 
with their conventional usages. All parts of the 
body are treated. Most of the gestures are, of 
course, movements, but the hand-gestures (Sanskrit 
hasta) involve not only movements (certain rather 
generally occurring movements and types of con- 
formation of the hand are called hastaprana, and 
12 of these are listed by the Abhinayadarpana), but 
also a large number of more static conformations, 
which can be analyzed out from the continuous flow 


*It is noteworthy, and perhaps to be interpreted as a 
general tendency in Hindu culture to raise certain aspects 
of the subliminal to consciousness (cf. also yoga-prac- 
tices), that Hinduism in general and these same Tantric 
sects in particular make extensive use in ritual and 
religious practice generally, not only of these intrin- 
sically meaningless gestures, but also of intrinsically 
meaningless vocables, E.g. the famous om and hum and 
the not so famous hrim, hrdm, phat, and many others, 
are meawingless, though affectively valuable, religious 
noises in origin, whatever symbolic meanings are given 
to them by the developed dogma. 
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of the performer’s movements. For the single hand, 
the treatise lists of these static conformations 31 in 
all (asamyutahasta) ; combinations of both hands 
(samyutahasta) were apparently originally 24, but 
the possible number of combinations is very great. 
Each of the single hands and of the combinations 
of both hands can theoretically be performed in any 
of the 12 hastapranas. Each such occurrence has, 
theoretically and to a great extent in practice, a 
different conventional meaning. When we remem- 
ber that there may also be combinations of these 
hand-gestures with movements of other parts of the 
body, it is evident that the person foreign to the 
culture will flounder almost hopelessly in his 
attempts to follow and appreciate in India the 
dancer’s and actor’s arts, the ritual of Tantrism, 
and the iconography of Hinduism (and also of 
Jainism and Buddhism). 

One of our aids to such understanding is the 
translation referred to above. Another, and even 
better one, is the book under review, since it pre- 
sents in visual form many of the details of a system 
which is directed to the eye and not to a reader’s 
power to follow descriptions which are necessarily 
somewhat complicated. The author gives us plates 
with close-up photographs of the asammyutahastas 
(30-8; she finds 35 in current use, instead of the 
31 of the Abhinayadarpana). She follows these 
with full-length (unfortunately omitting the feet) 
photographs of herself demonstrating a selection of 
200 significations that occur in the system. She 
heads this section (41-91) ‘ Two Hundred Samnyuta 
and their various Viniyoga ’; it would be quibbling 
to point out that, while most of the significations 
are presented by a combination of the two hands 
(samyutahasta) in one or other of the hastapranas, 
there are some in which only one hand (asamyuta- 
hasta) is used in the proper hastaprana (e. g. Figs. 1, 
3, 5-7, 11, 15-7, 25, 40, 41, 57, ete.). She recognizes 
only 9 hastapranas ; these, being on the whole move- 
ments, can not easily be demonstrated by still pic- 
tures, but study of the photographs and the accom- 
panying captions makes it clear what is involved in 
them. E. g. the caption to Fig. 122 Driving Cattle, 
is ‘the right hand (stici) represents the goad and 
moves in circles from the wrist. The left (sitmnha- 
mukha) represents the cow and moves in vyavrtta. 
The arms are static.’ Sici and sishhamukha are 
two different types of asamyutahasta; vydvrtta is 
one of the hastaprdnas. It is clear also that the 
arm-movements have sometimes to be described in 
codified terms, and that the codification sometimes 
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fails to describe completely such details as the 
positions and planes in which the hands move with 
relation to the body, as well as some of the move- 
ments. 

The poses seem well-chosen as a fair-sized sample 
of the immensely large number of possibilities; the 
photography and reproduction are excellent. The 
professor of Sanskrit would like to see other selec- 
tions of poses, e.g. those prescribed for the per- 
formance of an act or two of one of the classic 
dramas, such as K§lidasa’s Sakuntala; but it is 
good to have in such good form two hundred poses 
chosen more or less at random. 

If it is necessary to criticize the book, it would 
be for such things as the inconsistencies in the 
transcriptions of Sanskrit words, especially in the 
marking of long vowels. On p. 38, ‘ kataka (crab)’ 





must surely be wrongly written for ‘karkata 
(crab).’ Figs. 189 and 195 seem to be needless 
duplication, since the descriptive captions are iden- 
tical, though the poses are slightly different. The 
Glossary (93-6) is very uneven in quality and has 
some distressing mis-spellings. We should men- 
tion, however, as a distinctly good feature of the 
book, the index of significations (97-100). 

As we said above, the photographs are excellent 
and so are the explanatory captions, and on these 
our estimate of the book must be based. To it the 
Western student of the Hindu gesture-language 
will go, for a long time to come, when he wants to 
find out what the hastas look like. 


M. B. EMENEAU 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The Program is designed to provide opportunity for 
Americans trained in the usual university disciplines— 
history, economics, engineering, journalism, the physical 
and mathematical sciences, ete.—to add to their com- 
petences control of one of the unusual languages likely to 
be necessary in the war effort. 

Intensive instruction is at present available in several 
American universities in: Russian, Japanese, Chinese, 
Portuguese, Arabic, Turkish, Modern Greek, Icelandic, 
Siamese, Malay, Swahili. These languages will also be 
offered in courses during the coming Summer. Additional 
courses in: Persian, Dutch, Finnish, Hungarian, Burmese, 
Mongol, Hindustani, and other languages likely to be 
useful will be established as rapidly as possible. 

The Program has no formal connection with any 
Government or private agency which can guarantee 
posts upon the completion of any course. However, in- 
formation respecting those who complete such courses 
successfully is freely available to such agencies. 

Modest scholarship funds are available to a few highly 
selected individuals who need some assistance in meeting 
the full costs of attendance at such courses. 


Write for application blanks to 


The Intensive Language Program, 
American Council of Learned Societies 
1219 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE GEST ORIENTAL LIBRARY 





Institutions and scholars who may be interested in 
examining a printed Index in book form of 6,738 titles 
of Gest Chinese holdings may borrow the Title Index to 
the Catalogue of the Gest Oriental Library, compiled by 
I. V. Gillis and Pai Ping-chi, Peking, 1941, and they are 
advised to address Dr. Nancy Lee Swann, Curator, The 
Gest Oriental Library, The Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 

Some explanatory material, together with samples, and 
lists of Chinese-English bibliographical terms being used 
in the cataloging in the Gest Library have been assembled 
on cards, and are sent along with the Index. Through a 
gift of the Rockefeller Foundation, it had been hoped to 
have on hand by this time enough copies of the Index 
to present them to certain libraries, institutions, and 
persons specializing in Far Eastern subjects, but on 
account of the war it may be necessary to wait some time 
for the copies to come out of Peking where they were 
printed. 
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EVERY ADJECTIVE and noun in this title needs 
definition, and most if not all could be variously 
defined. 

For the purpose of this paper I shall use the 
following definitions, without meaning to deny the 
possibility of others. 

An idea‘ is a word or a phrase. A phrase is a 
group of words forming a syntactic unit; in the 
sense here used, it includes sentences. 

A dominant idea, in a people’s culture, is a word 
or phrase which occurs, in approximately identical 
or semantically equivalent forms, frequently in 
texts of the language or languages of that people, 
and which appears to have been regarded by the 
authors of those texts, and by their cultural kins- 
men and successors, as important for its bearing 
on human life and conduct. (In the case of 
living people, oral speech may take the place of 
texts as source material.) 

Definitions of culture are especially numerous 
and variant. I shall understand it here as mean- 
ing a total way of human life viewed as a norm, 
and as such approved or at least tolerated, by a 
people as a whole, or by its articulate representa- 
tives generally. 

Indian culture is the norm of human life ap- 
proved or accepted generally by the civilized in- 
habitants of India (Hindus) since roughly round 
about four or five hundred B.C. Its classical 
expression is found in literature from about that 
time on, in the Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit lan- 
guages, and later in other languages, some Indo- 
Aryan, some Dravidian (especially Tamil? and 
Telugu). It may properly be spoken of as approxi- 
mately a unit in some important respects, and in 
most of these respects it is still the dominant 
cultural pattern over the greater part of India. 
It was however preceded by at least one earlier 
pattern of which we have a good deal of knowledge. 


*Cf. Leonard Bloomfield, Language or Ideas? in Lan- 
guage 12. 89-95 (1936). The title of my paper was 
not formulated by me; I hope my interpretations are 
not too far from the intent of its proponents, the 
Program Committee of the Centenary Meeting. 

*Some Tamil literature may be older than much 
which is called Classical Sanskrit. 
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I shall call this latter the Vedic culture. It was 
rather different from ‘ Indian’ culture in some of 
these important respects. 

The word formation I take to mean historic 
origin. 

In short, then, I shall suppose that I am asked 
to pick out words and phrases which, in my 
opinion, have been regarded by Indians since some 
centuries B.C. as specially important in their 
bearing on the conduct of human life, viewed as 
a norm; and to suggest how I think they were 
related to earlier words and phrases, or to the same 
words occurring in earlier phrases and perhaps 
bearing different meanings. 

At the very outset this quest is complicated by 
a striking dichotomy in Indian culture. There 
are two radically different norms of human life 
and conduct, both at least tolerated, indeed in 
some sense accepted and approved, each in its 
own sphere. I shall call them the ordinary and the 
extraordinary norms. One strange thing is that 
one of them seems to involve a complete negation 
or rejection of the other as an acceptable norm. 

The first is the only one possible for the great 
mass of mankind, short of some future spiritual 
regeneration of the entire race. In this ordinary 
way of life, Hindu texts constantly speak of three 
broad aims, or aspects of the cultural norm, all 
of which are normal and acceptable, and which 
include everything that a normal man can, or at 
any rate ought to, aim at. These are, in Sanskrit, 
dharma, artha, and kéma; they are called the Group 
of Three, trivarga. 

Dharma is propriety, socially approved conduct, 
in relation to one’s fellow men or to other living 
beings (animals, or superhuman powers). Law, 
social usage, morality, and most of what we ordi- 
narily mean by religion, all fall under this head. 

Artha is profit, worldly advantage and success. 
It includes personal advancement in wealth, poli- 
tics, business, professional and social activities of 
all sorts. 

Kama is love: success in dealing with the op- 
posite sex. 

In each of these three departments we have 
many extensive treatises called Sdstras, at the same 
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time practical and scientific (systematic) in char- 
acter, and all treated with great respect as authori- 
tative in their several fields. Their professed 
purpose is to lay down rules for successful prose- 
cution of the aims of dharma, artha, or kama 
respectively. The field of artha is particularly 
varied; it includes all the professions, arts, and 
crafts, and in many of them special handbooks 
were composed. The theory is that man should, 
or at least may properly, cultivate all three—social 
propriety, worldly advantage, and love—but in a 
duly balanced way, so that activities in none of the 
three departments should violate the domains of 
the others. In actual practice, I know of no ground 
for supposing that people were apt to be reproached 
for over-emphasis on dharma; while the Ssdstras 
or textbooks devoted to artha and kama, especially 
the former, seem to us sometimes to recommend 
violation of the precepts of dharma. 

In this three-fold norm of Indian culture for 
the ordinary man, there is little that is startling 
to us in principle. Nor is there anything essenti- 
ally new as compared with the older Vedic culture. 
Details of practice vary, naturally. Some pecul- 
iarly Indian institutions have left their mark. 
Thus the celebrated system of caste (varna, jatt) — 
originally merely a hardening, a rigid systemati- 
zation, of occupational differences combined with 
rules of social intercourse, the like of which are 
found more or less all over the world—eventuated 
in a theory of quasi-biological differences inborn 
in men, which are supposed to make different men 
fitted by nature for different specific occupations 
and modes of life, which it is perilous to try to 
avoid. Even so great and independent a man as 
Gandhi still holds to this view, though he is care- 
ful to say that caste does not ‘ confer privileges ’; 
it only ‘ prescribes duties.’ 

It is more especially in approaching the other, 
‘extraordinary’ norm that we must be prepared 
for surprises. The background of it involves some 
metaphysics, of a mild and simple sort. 

Belief in some form of life after death is very 
common all over the world, and existed in Vedic 
culture, which was pre-‘ Indian’ in the sense of 
my definition, though it was located in India. 
There, as commonly among ourselves, post-mortal 
life was placed in some un-earthly world or 
‘heaven’ (svarga). At least for the man who 
conformed to the approved cultural norm, it was 
expected that this life would be happy; nor does 








it appear that any end was assigned to it—at first. 
But in the later Vedic period of the texts called 
Brahmanas, we begin to hear a great deal about 
‘re-death,’ punarmrtyu, which it was feared might 
end that post-mortal life, and which people sought 
to avoid by religious or magical methods, 

With the dawn of what I have defined as 
‘Indian’ culture, in the early Upanisads, this 
effort has come to be regarded as vain—for the 
ordinary man. Further, for him, life after death 
is now regarded as not different in nature, and 
not necessarily different even in location, from 
earthly life. Man is entangled in an indefinite 
series of lives, essentially like the present life, and 
ordinarily lived on this earth, though they may 
take place in some fancied other world. One may 
be reborn as an animal, as a man low or high in 
the social scale, even as a superhuman being, a 
deva (a ‘god’ with a small initial letter—not to 
be confused with God, see below). But all such 
lives end in death, and are followed by other lives. 
It is an endless chain; the Sanskrit term is 
samsdara, ‘ course, migration’ and so ‘ transmigra- 
tion.’ 

The relative excellence of any new birth is 
rigidly determined by the net balance of good and 
bad actions in previous births. This is the famous 
law of ‘karma’ (Sanskrit karman, ‘action, deed’). 
It is a law of nature and works automatically; 
it is not administered by any God or superhuman 
agent. It is man’s relation to propriety or 
morality, dharma, which alone determines. This 
provides a powerful drive in favor of dharma in 
the cultural pattern, tending to counterbalance the 
natural man’s preference for the interests of artha 
and kama. For more than two thousand years, 
it appears that almost all Hindus have regarded 
transmigration, determined by ‘ karma,’ as an axio- 
matic fact. ‘ By good deed a man becomes what is 
good; by evil deed, what is evil,’ as an early 
Upanisad * puts it. 

It might seem, indeed it has seemed to some 
westerners, that this belief ought to have com- 
forting and reassuring effects on those who hold it. 
It not only explains the ills of life as just results 
of past misdeeds, but further seems to make man 
master of his own future fate. If it leaves no 
room for divine mercy, it also never cuts off hope; 
there is no eternal hell, and the lowest being can 





3 BrhArU. (M.) 3.2. 14. 
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rise to the status of a ‘god’ (deva) simply by 
doing right. 

But the attitude of thoughtful Hindus has been 
almost unanimously the opposite. They have re- 
garded the chain of transmigration as a chain in 
the other sense, a bondage (bandhana, or a 
synonym). Even the life of a ‘god’ is at any 
rate transitory. All pleasures come to an end; 
this knowledge poisons their enjoyment, and after 
they are gone their remembrance makes life doubly 
bitter. Death is an unavoidable misery, not less 
dread because it must be undergone over and over 
again; we saw that belief in, and fear of, ‘re- 
death ? was older than the theory of rebirth. No 
human, at least, is free from disease, old age, sepa- 
ration from loved ones, and other ills.* The fleet- 
ing pleasures of life by no means compensate for 
all these evils. In short, life is fundamentally bad 
(duhkha, ‘ misery’); that transmigration makes 
it inescapable means that we are imprisoned in an 
eternal dungeon. 

Or is it necessarily eternal? Is there any way 
of cutting the Gordian knot of transmigration 
under ‘karma’? 

For the ordinary man, say the Hindus, there is 
none. So long as one does nothing better than 
follow the pattern above described, performing 
various acts for the purposes of dharma, artha, 
and kama, these acts must have their ‘fruit’ or 
result (phala), good or bad, for the doer; and that 
(even the good act and its result) means con- 
tinued existence in birth after birth. Since all 
births are evil, even the best and highest, which 
is the most that the ordinary man can hope for, 
is still evil. 

There is, however, a possible way out. Few can 
attain it. It involves rejection of ordinary human 
aims; a denial, in theory at least complete, of the 
generally accepted cultural pattern. This is what 
I have called the extraordinary norm. In spite of 
variation in details of method, its several varieties 
agree substantially in the end to be sought, and in 
their attitude towards the ordinary way of life. 
And, significantly, its followers have received, even 
from those who cleave to that ordinary norm, the 





‘A classic formulation is the first of the famous 
Four ‘Noble Truths’ (Skt. drya-satya, Pali ariya- 
sacea) of Buddhism. An English rendering of one of 
several Pali occurrences may be found in H. C. Warren, 
Buddhism in Translations 368. 
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homage of reverence, implying a recognition of 
its superiority, though it may be regarded as un- 
attainable by the generality of mankind. 

We meet it first in the early Upanisads. Even 
before them, in Vedic times, people sought free- 
dom from death and other ills. And in later 
Vedic (Brahmana) times the favorite method was 
by knowledge (jndana, vidya), especially knowledge 
of the mystic, esoteric identity of the object of the 
quest with something under the control of the 
seeker. The possession of such knowledge con- 
ferred automatic, magic control over the end 
sought by the knower: ‘ knowledge is power,’ in a 
direct magical sense. This is a very ancient notion, 
clearly present in the oldest Vedic texts. I traced 
its relation to Upanisad thought in my presidential 
address before this Society, published in the 
Journal in 1929 (49. 97-121).° 

Seeking to control the entire universe and thus 
their own destiny, the Upanisad authors boldly 
declared that their own self (dtman), than which 
nothing could be more obviously under their con- 
trol, was identical with the fundamental principle 
of the universe, most often called brahman. (The 
reasons for the choice of this term cannot be dis- 
cussed here; see my article just mentioned.) One 
who knew this mystic truth (ya evam veda) there- 
by became identical with the One, and so free from 
death and from any ill. By this knowledge of the 
supreme truth he automatically attained ‘ free- 
dom, release’ (muktt, moksa) from the evils of 
mundane existence, especially from continued sub- 
jection to death. He possessed ‘ immortality,’ 
amrtatva. 

In later times, different formulations of the 
supreme truth developed. And the somewhat 
crude magical theory became softened and refined ; 
it came to be no longer felt as an operation of 
simple magic. But the fundamental way of con- 
trolling one’s destiny continued to be knowledge; 
knowledge of the ultimate truth about the real 
nature of the world and of man’s soul, his true self 
(atman, or purusa ‘the Man’). It was this, first 
and foremost, which gave release from the samsdra, 
transmigration, and from the effects of action, 
karman. Whoso knows is saved. 

Even the earliest Upanisads stated the obvious 
corollary that the ordinary norm was unworthy, 


and its cultivation only painful in the end. ‘ What 


5 Which see for concrete expressions. 
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is other than That is miserable,’ ato ’nyad artam,® 
they said repeatedly. From this the inference was 
easy that the seeker for saving ‘ knowledge’ should 
completely renounce normal worldly life. Not 
only, they said, because it was worthless, but 
because it was distracting. It impeded the attain- 
ment of the higher goal by involving man in 
mundane interests. Thus arose the ideal norm of 
the wandering monk (samnydsin, bhiksu), the 
homeless ascetic, living on alms, cut off from 
family ties, possessions, and all worldly life. He 
stood outside of everything, even of caste; a mem- 
ber of any caste, or of none, might become a truth- 
seeking mendicant. All monks were brothers, and 
to them all was one. The truly enlightened man 
regards a learned brahman and a despised out- 
caste, a noble beeve or elephant and an unclean 
dog, as all one.” 

This supreme knowledge was only for the rare 
elect. Ascetic life (tapas) was popularly regarded 
as its outward sign, and sometimes confused with 
the inner reality, a fact of which hypocrites could 
and did take advantage to seek undeserved popular 
respect. At times the ascetic life, originally only 
ancillary to the search for knowledge, tended to 
obscure that goal, and to be thought of by the 
vulgar as the direct way to salvation. In later, 
but still fairly early times, other methods were 
cultivated as aids to enlightenment, and they too 
sometimes tended to displace it and to be thought 
of as primary ways of salvation. Noteworthy 
among these was devotion (bhakti) to a (usually) 
monotheistic and personal God (the usual term is 
iSvara ‘the Lord’; not deva ‘ god’), often identi- 
fied with Brahma, a masculine, personalized form 
of the neuter Brahman, the originally impersonal 
First Principle of the universe. God’s grace 
(praséda) could grant salvation to his devotees as 
a reward for their personal devotion,—originally, 
but later on not invariably, through the medium 
of a bestowal of the boon of true knowledge. 

A still different aid to, or even substitute for, 
saving knowledge is taught in the celebrated 
Bhagavad Gita. It points out that normal worldly 
action is motivated by desire or craving (kama, 
trsna@). It is not what one does, but the motive 
of the act, that produces the binding effect of the 
law of karma. Accordingly, says this text, it is 
not at all necessary to renounce mundane life and 


*BrhArU. (M.) 3.7.31 et alibi. 
7 Bhagavad Gita 5.18. 











activity, and adopt asceticism. All that is needed 
is to act with pure unselfishness, not caring 
what happens to oneself. Disinterested action, 
(karma-) yoga or ‘ discipline (in action),’ does not 
bind to continued rebirth. The Gita is still the 
most popular religious authority in India, doubt- 
less for this reason, that it allows salvation for the 
man who remains in worldly life, provided only 
that he is selfless.® 

But what is this salvation or ‘ freedom’ (moksa), 
the goal of the extraordinary cultural norm in all 
its forms, whatever their variant methods of seek- 
ing it? They all agree that it is complete and 
permanent freedom from transmigration, and from 
the law of ‘karma’ which regulates it. That 
means freedom from life, or rather from empiric 
existence as we know it. The favorite term is 
nirvana, occurring first in such texts as the 
Bhagavad Gita and in Pali Buddhist texts; the 
genuine Upanisads do not contain it, though they 
have roughly equivalent expressions. It, or the 
Brahman which is a semi-personalized expression 
for it, is sometimes defined as real (sat; not non- 
existent), conscious (cit; not inert), and blissful 
(dnanda). Otherwise it is called ‘the supreme 
station (parama pada), that than which there is 
nothing better (nihSreyasa),’ or the like; or, in 
monotheistic texts, ‘ becoming’ or ‘ going to God.’® 
Clearer positive descriptions hardly exist. It is 
utterly unlike existence as we know it—on a totally 
different plane. Indeed, at times the texts say 
that only negative statements about it are possible; 
nett neti,t° ‘No, no, a very old Upanisad says 
several times. All one can say is that anything one 
could say is false. 

The word nirvéna means literally ‘ extinction, 
as of a flame. It is not, however, extinction of 


® Note that even this, the mildest and least demanding 
of all the forms of the extraordinary norm, nevertheless 
rejects the aims not only of artha and kama, but even 
of traditional dharma—as aims for seekers of salvation. 
Salvation, moksa, is a fourth aim; the trivarga or 
Group of Three now is replaced by the caturvarga, 
Group of Four. But its fourth member is on a totally 
different level. Its followers are after all men, if 
exceptional ones; hence a complete and true enumeration 
of all human aims must include it, as well as the other 
three. But one who pursues the fourth must renounce 
the three, and vice versa. 

®Such expressions are used as madbhdvam eti, mam 
eti, ‘he goes to My estate, to becoming Me,’ or simply 
‘to Me’ (God speaking). 
10 BrhArU. (M.) 3.9.28 et alibi. 
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existence; only of empiric existence as we know it. 
Originally, indeed, it seems to have meant extinc- 
tion of the flames of desire, which is often com- 
pared to a consuming fire, and which leads to 
action, which leads to continued rebirth. It is 
therefore their ‘ extinction’ which constitutes sal- 
vation (mukti, moksa), the goal of the extraordi- 
nary norm. 

Note that morality, or even morality combined 
with traditional religious observances (dharma), 
does not lead to this goal. Herein lies a great 
difference between Hindu and western cultural 
norms. In the west there is no such dichotomy. 
Here relatively few people retire from the world 
to live religious lives;: but even if they do, their 
aim and their ideal remain essentially the same as 
those which are enjoined on the ordinary man who 
would live virtuously. In India, not only artha 
and kéma, but even dharma exists primarily for 
the ordinary norm only. To the seeker of salva- 
tion, it is important at most in early stages. The 
morally impure cannot, of course, even begin the 
hard quest. But when the goal is reached, one is 
beyond good and evil. For him there is nothing 
to do, good or bad.*# 

Yet in spite of this sharp distinction, the pro- 


found (if often uncomprehending) veneration 
which ordinary Hindus seem usually to have felt 
for the rare exponents of the extraordinary norm 
can hardly have failed to have some effect on their 
lives, Even if I had the time, I could not attempt 


a full discussion of this question. But before 
closing I should like to mention a single feature 
of Hindu practical morality, a very important one, 
which seems to me to owe much to the influence 
of the extraordinary norm. 

The ‘Golden Rule, that one ought to treat 
others like oneself, is as important in Hindu 
ethics as in Christianity. It is even carried 
farther, for it applies to animals (which like men 
are involved in transmigration under ‘ karma’). 
It is summed up in the doctrine of ahimsda, ‘no 
injury ’ to any living being. 

Now in Christianity this doctrine rests, so far 
as I can see, simply on its natural appeal to 
thoughtful men.12 In Hinduism it has a meta- 


1 MundU. 3.1.3 et alibi. Cf. BrhArU. (M.) 4.4.27. 

“%T say this with diffidence, knowing that I am 
venturing outside my field of competence. If I am 
wrong, the contrast would perhaps not exist. At any 
rate I am confident that I am right about the facts 
of Hinduism. 
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physical background ; it is a logical deduction from 
the Upanisad doctrine mentioned above (which has 
always been widely accepted in India), that the 
soul or real self of every man is identical with that 
of the universe (tat tvam asi, ‘That art thou’). 
It follows, since things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other, that one must 
identify his own self with all other selves. If he 
harms others, he harms himself. The Golden Rule 
is thus proved, in a logically irrefutable way, if you 
accept the premises. That is why the supremely 
moral man, even while he lives by the ordinary 
norm, ‘identifies his self with the self of all 
beings’ (sarvabhitatmabhitatman, as the Gita ™* 
says), and ‘delights in the welfare of all beings’ 
(sarvabhitahite ratah 1*), 

I have suggested by examples that the ‘dominant 
ideas ’ of classical Indian culture may all be reason- 
ably derived by natural internal development out 
of ‘ideas’ of the earlier Vedic culture which we 
know. Some have found these cultures so different 
that they thought it necessary to assume influence 
on classical Hinduism of other cultures than the 
Vedic. Such a possibility can certainly not be 
denied; but I think it is not necessary, and 
equally certainly it can not be proved, because we 
know practically nothing about any such other 
culture in ancient India. Speculation on the 
subject therefore seems to me idle. The cultures 
of speakers of Dravidian literary languages are 
known only from much later times, when they 
had been completely assimilated to the common 
Indian norm. No one can say what they were 
like before 500 B.C. This is a fortiori true of 
the cultures of present-day speakers of ‘ primi- 
tive,’ non-literary Dravidian and Munda languages. 
The recently discovered Indus valley culture, 


* 4.7. 

14 BhG. 5.25; 12.4. It is true that the context of 
these passages suggests reference to the seeker of sal- 
vation; but the entire moral code applies to him only in 
preliminary stages of the quest, and is of permanent 
concern only to the ordinary man, as we said above and 
as many passages make clear. Only by a certain loose- 
ness of expression, characteristic of the popular lan- 
guage of the Gita, can such moral qualities be attributed 
to the perfect man. What seems to me an even clearer 
statement of the same point is found in BhG. 13.28: 
‘For seeing in all the same Lord established (as soul), 
one harms not himself (in others) by himself; so he 
goes to the highest goal.’ Most commentators and 
translators fail to understand the passage, I think; 
Paul Deussen has it right. 
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dated about 2500 B.C., left some brief written 
records, but no one can yet interpret them.*® Until 


15 Quite a few attempts have been made, but so far 
as I know none of them has convinced anyone but its 
author. To me they seem one and all absurdly im- 
plausible. 


Detta Vina: Muhammad Ibn Habib’s “ Matronymics of Poets” 











we know what sort of words those people used, we 
cannot even discuss their possible relations to 
‘ideas’ of Vedic and Indian culture in the sense 
of my definition. So far we cannot assert that 
there were any such relations. 








MUHAMMAD IBN HABIB’S “MATRONYMICS OF POETS” 






G. Levi DELLA VipA 


MvunHAMMaD ibn Habib (d. 245 a.H.), a well 
known personality in Arabic literature,’ is one of 
the very few historians and philologists of the 
early 3d century a.H. whose scholarly achieve- 
ments are directly known to us. Only one of his 
minor works has so far been published. The short 
text of his which is edited in the pages below— 
the Kitab man nusiba ila ummihi min as-su‘are’, 
i.e. “The Book of the poets named after their 
mothers’ name ”—belongs to a literary genus which 
was common in ancient Arabic literature. The 
scholars of the end of the second and the beginning 
of the third centuries a. H., who have displayed a 
prodigious amount of learning in collecting and 
setting up the documents of Arabia’s ancient days, 
enjoyed devoting short monographic pamphlets to 
such topics as the one referred to above. Ibn 
al-Kalbi (d. 204 or 206 a. H.), one of the leading 
authorities among those scholars, wrote a book 
(more probably a short essay) on certain poets 
who had been named after one characteristic word 
which they had used in some of their poems and 
which apparently had impressed the public: ? Kitab 
man gala bayt® min as-si'r fa-nusiba lahu (Fihrist, 
79:6). I strongly suspect that a work by Ibn Habib 
which bears an almost identical title, Kitab man 
summiya bi-bayt™ qdlahu (Fihrist 1062s-9), was 
nothing else than a second edition of Ibn al-Kalbi’s 
book: Ibn Habib is known as a reporter of many 


1 Brockelmann, GAL 1. 106 and 514, with several addi- 
tions in the Supplement 1. 165-6 and 942; Ilse Lichten- 
stidter, “ Muhammad Ibn Habib and his Kitab al- 
Muhabbar,” JRAS 1939. 1-27. Miss Lichtenstadter is 
preparing an edition of the Kitdéb al-Muhabbar, the only 
extensive work of Ibn Habib which has come down to us. 

*Such were, p. ex., al-Mustawgir (cf. Ibn Qutayba, 
Poésis 227), al-Mumazzaq (cf. al-Gumahi 70) and many 
others. An entire chapter of as-Suyiti’s Muzhir (2. 218- 
223 in the first edition) is devoted to this topic. 
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literary achievements of his predecessor. Abii Sa‘id 
as-Sukkari, whose name we shall meet later in 
connection with the Man nusiba tla ummihi of Ibn 
Habib, is credited with having written a book on 
the same topic: Kitab man qdla bayt™ fa-luqqiba 
bihi. In the isolated quotation which Brockelmann 
gives from it (GZA 1.108 no. 17.7), as-Sukkari 
mentions Ibn Habib as his source (A gant 17. 108,), 
and we may fairly assume that he only reproduced 
Ibn Habib’s writing, with a few changes and 
additions. 

Al-Mada’ini (d. 215, 225 or 234 a.H.) dealt 
with a topic which is still closer to the subject of 
our text: only the titles are preserved of his 
two books on the men named after their fathers’ 
and mothers’ names (Kitab man summiya bi-abii 
and Kitab man nusiba ila ummihi min al-‘Arab, 
see Fihrist 1032;-2). 

Most of these short pamphlets are lost.* Some 
may be reconstructed, at least to a certain extent, 
from their quotations by later authors.* They may 
be considered, as it were, as selected chapters from 
more extensive books, or rather, since all early 
Arabic written literature goes back to oral teaching, 
as single sessions from general courses delivered by 
the scholars.® 


*One of them, by Ibn Habib himself, dealing with a 
number of names of Arabic tribes the spelling of which 
might lead to confusion, has been published by Wiisten- 
feld as early as 1850 (GAL 1.106); its Arabic title is 
al-Mu’ talif wa-’l-muhtalif fi asma’ al-qaba@’il. It is the 
only work by Ibn Habib edited so far. 

*In 1887, Wellhausen endeavored to reconstruct the 
“ Book of the idols” by Ibn al-Kalbi in his Reste ara 
bischen Heidentums; several years later, the discovery of 
the actual text (see GLA, Suppl. 1.212 no, 4, where 
‘1924’ should be corrected into ‘1914’) proved Well- 
hausen succeeded fairly well in his attempt. 

5 The Kitab al-Muhabbar; p. ex. (see above, note 1), is 
hardly more than a cluster of sections dealing with 
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The custom of calling somebody “The son of 
such a mother,” instead of giving him his actual 
name, was not at all uncommon among the early 
Arabs. Sometimes, it was due to the high reputa- 
tion of one’s mother, when she was a member of a 
prominent family ; * but it could be, too, a term of 
abuse and point towards some unpleasant fact in 
one’s family history. Nevertheless, as it happens 
with nicknames, the original meaning eventually 
was forgotten and the matronymic calling stuck to 
its bearer without any particular implication. We 
can hardly claim to see a survival of a matriarchal 
state in this way of forming the “ Suhra,” or cur- 
rent designation, of an individual.” 

Collecting matronymics of ancient Arabic poets 
was by no means Ibn Habib’s own invention. Our 
information on a book, or the section of a book, 
which the great historian and philologist Abi 
‘Ubayda (d. between 208 and 213 a. H.) wrote on 
those who were named after their mothers ® is too 
scanty to allow us to decide whether it dealt ex- 
clusively with poets ; but we learn that al-Mada’ini, 
who was some years older than Ibn Habib, wrote 
a work with the title Kitab man nusiba ila wnvmthi 
min as-su'arad’ (Fihrist 10625). 

Ibn Habib omits to give his sources, and the 
only authority which he quotes (for a detail in the 
spelling of a tribe name; see no. 11) is Ibn al- 
Arabi (d. 230 a. H.), who had been his teacher. 
Since Ibn al-A‘rabi largely depended on Ibn al- 
Kalbi for his information concerning the genealogi- 
cal system of the Arabic tribes, we may assume 
that the latter was the ultimate source of Ibn 
Habib’s statement. Some other statements, too, 
are likely to go back to the same source, since they 


several topics of the same kind as the short monographs 
listed by the Fihrist as independent books. Possibly, 
some monographs represented only a selection, made from 
a particular point of view, from a larger book dealing 
with a general subject. For instance, the book of Ibn al- 
Kalbi on the poets named after one of their verses may 
have been nothing else than the gathering of the scat- 
tered information which is found in his great work on 
the genalogy of the Arabic tribes (Gamharat al-ansdb; 
see Actes du 17éme Congrés International des Orientalistes 
236 f.). 

®See Lammens, Le berceau de U’Islam 290 note 1. 

* For general information on this subject, see Caetani 
and Gabrieli, Onomasticon Arabicum 1. 138-41 (§§ 124-8). 
As a matter of fact, Muhammad b. Habib himself was the 
son of a woman, not of a man, called Habib. 

® Quoted in the Isdba fi tamyiz as-sahdba of Ibn Hagar 
al-‘Asqalani: see below, notes to no. 1. On Abi ‘Ubayda 
see GLA 1. 103-4 and Suppl. 162. 

* See the paper quoted above, note 5. 
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tally with the evidence given by Gamharat al- 
ansdb (see the notes to the text); but in several 
points Ibn Habib follows a tradition which is 
entirely independent from Ibn al-Kalbi, and we 
should assume that a part of his information was 
gathered from other sources.?° 

In the thirty-seven names which make up Ibn 
Habib’s brief list of poets we do not detect any 
criterion for the selection or arrangement of the 
material. Under no. 22, the author announces that 
he is going to list the poets who belonged to the 
group of Rabi‘a tribes**; but some Rabi‘a poets 
had been mentioned by him under previous 
numbers, and among those mentioned after no. 22 
some do not actually descend from Rabi‘a. Here 
and there, a few poets belonging to the same tribe 
or to a group of kindred tribes are assembled to- 
gether, but this arrangement never is carried out 
consistently. As a matter of fact, the absence of 
any proper order is a rather common feature of the 
early products of Arabic scholarship. 

Lack of order is by no means the only weak side 
in Ibn Habib’s pamphlet. Among the poets named 
after their mothers we are surprised to miss some 
who were far more illustrious than many others 
whom Ibn Habib has held worth mentioning. 
Sulayk b. as-Sulaka, al-AShab b. Rumayla, al- 
Hufaf b. Nadba and many others are disregarded. 
Furthermore, whereas it is Ibn Habib’s custom to 
give some quotations of each poet’s verses, a few 
items are blank (nos. 17, 21, 26, 36), and for one 
of them (no. 21) he claims to have no information 
at all. While we may suppose that one or another 
of these gaps are due to the way in which the Man 
nusiba has been transmitted rather than to the 
author himself, it is hardly possible that this 
should be true for all of them, and surely no other 
than Ibn Habib is to be blamed for having failed 
to realize that the poet listed under no. 20, Ibn 
Faswa, was by no means the son of a woman named 
Faswa.?? 

Some of the poets on Ibn Habib’s list are well 


known personalities, but others are so obscure, that 


10The same use of Ibn al-Kalbi and other unnamed 
authorities is apparent in the Kitaéb al-Muhabbar (Lich- 
tenstaidter 19-27). 

11 See Kindermann in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Supple- 
ment 176-8. The criterion of tribal pertinence had been 
followed by Ibn al-A'‘rabi in listing the owners of famous 
horses among the ancient Arabs (Asmd’ bayl al-‘Arab 
wa-fursdnihim, see GAL, Suppl. 1.179 last line). 

12T would think that the real meaning of that nick- 
name is “ The Midget.” 
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they seem not to have been mentioned elsewhere, 
and among those who can be identified, a few are 
credited with verses which are not found in other 
printed sources. In some cases, perhaps, the 
present writer’s ignorance or inaccuracy may be 
blamed for the failure to find out any parallel pas- 
sages ; but Ibn Habib’s points of difference are not 
confined to his quotations of poetry ; his genealogical 
information, too, sometimes differs from what may 
be termed the “normal” tradition. Undoubtedly, 
Ibn Habib’s book never became popular, and the 
evidence which it supplied has been almost entirely 
disregarded by later scholars. His major work, the 
Muhabbar, suffered the same fate. 

How little the Man nusiba was known may also 
be inferred from the fact that, so far as I know, 
no direct quotations from it are found in later 
works. ‘Abdalqahir al-Bagdadi, one of the Arabic 
authors whose reading was most extensive, lists the 
Man nusiba among the works from which he built 
up his huge commentary Hizinat al-adab (1.1113), 
but fails to use it further on.2* Nevertheless, at 
least some of the materials gathered by Ibn Habib 
have influenced the further development of Arabic 
literary history, although, as it would appear, in 
an indirect way. A few statements concerning 
certain poets mentioned in the Man nusiba are 
found in the abstract of the al-Mwtalif wa-'l- 
muhtalif fi asma’ as-su‘ara@ by al-Amidi (d. 371 
a. H.) and in the Mu‘gam a3-su‘ara@’ by al-Marzu- 
bani (d. 378 or 384 a. H.)** and closely agree with 
Ibn Habib, although they contain some slight 
differences and additions.** However, not only do 
al-Amidi and al-Marzubani supply additional in- 
formation from other sources,’* but they also omit 
several poets whom Ibn Habib lists. In one of the 
three passages where he agrees with Ibn Habib, 
al-Amidi does not mention his source, and in the 
two others he refers to a work by Abi Sa‘id as- 
Sukkari, the Kitab a3-su‘ard@ al-ma‘rifin bi-umma- 
hatthim.* Another work dealing with this sub- 


18Cf. the very accurate index to the Hizdna by M. 
‘Abdal‘aziz Maiman, Iqlid al-Hizdna, Lahore 1927, 121. 

14See GAL, Suppl. 1.172 no, 2 and 191 no. 4. The 
edition of the Mu‘gjam covers only its second part, the 
first having been lost. 

15 See the notes to nos. 4, 16, 29 (for al-Amidi) and 
nos. 3, 11, 12, 14, 23 and 29 (for al-Marzubani). 

16 See the notes to nos. 7, 24, 25, 27, 28, 31, 33 and 34 
(for al-Amidi) and nos. 27, 36 and 37 (for al-Marzu- 
bani). 

17 See GAL, Suppl. 1.168. Al-Amidi (p. 159) also 
quotes as-Sukkari’s book for the poet Ibn ‘Anqi’ al- 


Guhani, who is not mentioned in the Man nusiba of Ibn 
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ject, the Kitab asma@ as-su‘ard’ al-mansibin ilé 
ummahatihim by Aba Bakr Ahmad (b. Muham- 
mad?) b. Abi Sahl ‘Asim al-Hulwani, has been 
used by ‘Abdalqahir al-Bagdadi in the author’s 
autograph (see Hizina 1.1114) and is quoted by 
him several times. Two of his quotations refer to 
poets who are not found in the Man nusiba of Ibn 
Habib (al-A8hab b. Rumayla, 2.508 pen. = 2, 
51015, and Ibn Gubana, i. e. al-Migwar b. al-A‘nag 
as-Sa‘di, 4. 573,2) ; another quotation (1. 291.,— 
1. 55711) refers to Ibn Dara, who is mentioned by 
Ibn Habib (see no. 29) but in entirely different 
words; and, finally, information about ‘Amir b. 
al-‘Ayyif is given (4. 231,) on the authority of al- 
Hulwani’s book, in a form only slightly different 
from Ibn Habib’s statement on the same poet (see 
no. 35). Since as-Sukkari was a disciple of Ibn 
Habib and transmitted several of his works,!* and 
al-Hulwani stood in close connection to as-Suk- 
kari,’® it is not unlikely that some relation existed 
between the three similar writings by Ibn Habib, 
as-Sukkari and al-Hulwani. Although the paucity 
of our evidence precludes any definite statement, 
we may assume that as-Sukkari reproduced Ibn 
Habib’s work with some additions and corrections, 
and al-Hulwani transmitted it, so that some copies 
of as-Sukkari’s book may have borne his name. 
We may be in doubt whether certain poets not 
mentioned in the present text of Ibn Habib’s book 
but apparently dealt with by as-Sukkari, actually 


Habib. Al-Amidi’s quotations from as-Sukkari have been 
listed by Brockelmann. In another passage (p. 68 no. 
169), al-Amidi refers to as-Sukkari as his authority for 
the poet Sabib b, al-Barsa’ without any mention of the 
book which he is using. The information which he gives 
there is different from Ibn Habib’s. 

18 E. g., the Kitab al-Muhabbar (Lichtenstaidter, JRAS 
1939 3), the recension of the Gamharat al-ansdb by Ibn 
al-Kalbi, which Ibn Habib had received through the 
channel of Ibn al-A‘rabi (Actes du 17éme Congrés Intern. 
des Orientalistes 236), the diwans of Hassin b. Tabit 
(see the title page in Hirschfeld’s edition, E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial XIII), al-Farazdaq (see Boucher’s edition, p. 
II: “. .. un commentaire qui semble rédigé d’aprés 
Mohammed ben Habib par le grammairien Abou Said”) 
and others. 

2° Fihrist 801... (reproduced in Yaqit, Irsdd 2. 58,.): 
as Jd}9 aS 6959 GSI) ae CY LS oe 
and cf. 782;2, where Ibn an-Nadim, the author of the 
Fihrist, mentioning a copy of the diwan of Abii Nuwis, 
SAYS: daw a! ws OSs col gt hide alg. ‘The 
diwan of the Hudalian poets, which as-Sukkari had 
collected, was transmitted by al-Hulwani (see the title 


of Kosegarten’s edition, and the latter’s remarks on p. V; 
ef. also GAL, Suppl. 1 42). 
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had been omitted by the former, or fell out from 
one of the recensions of his book. Possibly, the 
text published below may represent an abridged 
recension of the original work. in any case, it 
does not go back to as-Sukkari. In its introduction 
it claims to have been dictated by its author to 
Ta‘lab, who transmitted it to Abi ‘Abdallah Ibra- 
him b. Muhammad b. ‘Arafa, in whose presence it 
was read to a man called Muhammad, and this 
Muhammad communicated it to his brother, whose 
name is not mentioned and who is the last link in 
the chain of transmitters. Ta‘lab (d. 291 a. H.) 
was one of the outstanding grammarians of the 
Kifa school (GAZ 1.118 and Suppl. 181-2) and 
Ibrahim Ibn ‘Arafa, better known as Niftawayh 
(d. 323 a. H.), was his disciple and a famous 
grammarian of the same school (GAL, Suppl. 1. 
184). Unfortunately, the identity of his disciple 
Muhammad, who listened at the reading of the 
Man nusiba in his presence, remains unknown. 
Several disciples of Niftawayh bore the name Mu- 
hammad, but none of those I am aware of ”° is 
said to have had a brother who would have been 
interested in his same field of work, a circumstance 
which would give us a clue for his identification. 

If Ta‘lab’s recension of the Man nusiba faithfully 
represents the original text as dictated by Ibn 
Habib, we should admit that it was but an inci- 
dental piece of teaching, far from completeness, 
and that its author never thought of having it 
published as a separate book. This may explain 
why it is labeled, in the text which has come down 
to us, with the word “ dikr ” record, instead of the 
usual “kitab” book; and why as-Sukkari felt 
obliged to supplement it with additions drawn from 
other sources. 

It is far less probable that the blame for having 
curtailed a more comprehensive text should fall on 
the manuscript which has been used for the present 
edition. This manuscript, which is comparatively 
young, belongs to the National (formerly Khe- 
divial) Library at Cairo (Magami‘ no. 122, see the 


2 Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Harawi al-Azhari (Fliigel, 
Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber 217); Muham- 
mad b. Ga‘far an-Na&sa’ (Yaqit, Irsdd 6. 467); Abi 
Bakr Muhammad al-‘Attar (Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzhat al- 
alibba@’ 342), and, finally, al-Marzubani (see Yaqit, Ir3ad 
1.307; from below, and the frequent references to the 
teaching of Niftawayh in al-Marzubani’s Kitab al-Mu- 
wassah), whose identification with the transmitter of 
our text would appear the most probable of all, since he 
used it in his dictionary of the ancient poets (see above, 
p. 158 a). 
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first edition of the Catalog 7.173, and GAL 1. 514 
[Nachtrage]). Its contents is miscellaneous, and 
the text of the Man nusiba covers only three leaves 
(fol. 158-61). It is written in a clear nasta* lig,”* 
which appears not to be older than the 10/16th 
century. Nevertheless, its colophon states that it 
was made after a copy which had been taken from 
another copy written by a great scholar of the 4th 
century a. H., Abu 1-Fath ‘Utman Ibn Ginni 
(GAL 1. 125-6 and Suppl.), and revised by Radi 
ad-din a8-Satibi, a man about whom I have no 
information.”? 

Ibn Ginni died in 391 a. H., when he was over 
ninety, so that he could have heard the Man nusiba 
from the anonymous brother of Niftawayh’s dis- 
ciple, since the latter died in 323 a. H. The copy 
written by Ibn Ginni undoubtedly was free from 
several clerical errors which are found in the Cairo 
ms.** The text is out of order at one point (see 
notes to nos. 22 and 23), possibly because the 
scribe failed to assign the proper place to some 
marginal additions which he found in his model. 
However, on the whole, the Cairo ms, which is al- 
most fully vocalized, affords a pretty sound basis for 
an edition. The readings which I have found neces- 
sary to change are mentioned in the notes, but I 
omitted to point out, except in a few cases, the 
changes which I have made in the vocalization. 
I also have tried to identify, as well as I could, 
the poets listed by Ibn Habib and to find some 
evidence for the verses which he quotes. Had I 
been able to refer to certain books which are at 
present beyond my reach, my notes undoubtedly 


would have been more copious. The unpublished 


*1T have used a photostat provided by the bookdealer 
J. E. Sarkis in Cairo several years ago. 

*3 According to his nisba, he should have been a 
Spaniard. I do not think that he should be identified 
with the most famous of the Satibis, al-Qasim b. Firroh, 
who died at Cairo in 570 a. H. (GAL 1. 409 and Suppl.). 

%* The library of the Sheikh al Islam ‘Arif Beg in 
Medina possesses a second copy of the Man nusiba (Spies, 
ZDMG 90 [1936] 119 no. 119) which also goes back to 
Ibn Ginni. The second edition of the Cairo Catalog 
(which at present is beyond my reach) lists two mss of 
the Man nusiba (vol. 3.30 and vol. 5.306, according to 
GAL Suppl. 1. 166) ; the first one is probably the one on 
which the present edition is based, and I would suspect 
the second one to be a copy of the Medina ms made in 
the 19th century by the well known scholar Muhammad 
Mahmid as-Singiti, since he copied several mss from that 
library (see, e.g., Muhammad ibn Sallim al-Gumahi, 
Die Klassen der Dichter, ed. J. Hell, Leyden 1916, xix) 
and his books went to the Cairo Library after his death. 








text of the Gamharat al-ansab by Ibn al-Kalbi, of 
which I made a copy more than twenty years ago, 
has supplied some valuable information about 
genealogies. The numerals prefixed to the names 
of the poets are not in the ms, and have been added 
by me. 

In addition to the usual abbreviations, the fol- 
lowing have been used in the notes: 

Amidi: al-Mw’talif wa’l muhtalif fi asma’ ai- 

su‘ar@ by al-Amidi, ed. F. Krenkow, 

Cairo, 1354. 
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Gmh: Gamharat al-ansab by Ibn al-Kalbi, ms, 
of the British Museum, Add. 23, 297, 

Gmh (E): the same work, in the ms. of the 
Escorial, no. 1698. 

Marz: Mu‘gam as-su‘ard by al-Marzubani, ed, 

F. Krenkow, together with Amidi.%* 


24 The numerals in the Index of proper names refer to 
the lines of the printed text; when followed by the letter 
Cc (i.e., hdsiya), they refer to the numbers of the sec- 
tions, as given in the Notes.—I want to apologize to 
the reader for the poor printing of the Arabic text, 
which is far from meeting the requirements of a scholarly 
edition. 
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Notes 


2-4. See above, p. 159a, for Ibrahim b. Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Arafa (Niftawayh) and Ta‘lab. 


1. Other sources give the name of this poet as 
Abii Bakr Saddad b. al-Aswad b. ‘Abd8ams (Ibn 


ch XS & ape 

\Ve Sas Bo Cy It 
Ae Ne aU gg ane ol yl 
Velo dee ne 

C \Y slau) | Oo pt 
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Hikam 530, cf. Ibn Hagar, Isaba [ed. Cairo 1325] 
3. 96 [qism 1], 7. 21 [qism 1]; Gmh f. 42" inserts 
‘Amr between Saddad and ‘AbdSams). According 
to Gmh the matronymic Ibn Sa‘ib did not belong 
to him, but to his father al-Aswad, and he, not his 
son Saddad (as against Tabari 1. 1412-1414, Ibn 
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Hikim 567-569), was the killer of Hanzala b. Abi 
‘Amir and the rescuer of Abii Sufyan b. Harb at 
the battle of Badr. Sa‘ib (the original meaning 
of this name would be “ Death”) was from the 
Bani Huza‘a according to almost all sources, but 
from the B. Kinana (or even the B. Kalb) accord- 
ing to some of the traditions quoted by Ibn Hagar 
(from Bubari), who adds that she had been the 
wife of the caliph Abii Bakr before marrying al- 
Aswad (cf. also Sarh Sawahid al-Mugni 177). — 
10-17 Ibn Hi8am 580,012 (cf. Buhari 3.45 ed. 
Krehl [63.45 near the end], Sahrastani 433,,), 
with five more verses and in a different order. — 


15 lg] des Ibn Hikim. — 16 Ge Jou JI 


J US 9 .o3 Ibn Hisim; the reading of our 


text is given by Ibn Hi8am as a variant going 
back to Abii ‘Ubayda. —18 Cf. Ibn Hagar 7. 21, 
from Abi ‘Ubayda (cf. above, p. 157a) and Ibn 
Hisim 531;. Abii ‘Ubayda is likely to have been 
the source of Ibn Habib for this passage. 


2. The poet and his verses seem to be unknown. 
Two ragaz similar in form to the third and fourth 
of those quoted in the text above (although the 
meaning is different) are found in Buhari 3.121 
ed. Krehl (64.37) in a poem by ‘Amir b. al- 
Akwa‘; they are missing in the parallel versions 
of the same poem in Ibn Hi&im 756 and Ibn Sa‘d 
1.2.51. We should read perhaps .J 4> instead of 


gm: cf. Gmh f. 2329-233": ... Bani Umm Hawli 
wahum Banw’l-Harit b. Hammam (the B. al-Harit 
b, Hammam were a clan from the Duhl b. Sayban: 
see Wiistenfeld, Tabellen B 21, Braunlich, Bistam 
thn Qais 25-30). — 22 «sz ms. —- 26 The mean- 
ing seems to be: “ We do not think lance strokes 
to be a debt which should be paid for in cash.” 


3. Marz 299 ( is; ).— 29-30 Marz l.c. (variant: 
J de OS cy). — 36-87 Marz lc. 


4. Amidi 148 nos. 479 and 480, who quotes 
as-Sukkari as his authority (see above, p. 158 a), 
lists two Ibn Taw‘a: he gives to the first the name 
Nasr b. ‘Asim b. Hisn b. Hudayfa b. Badr b. 
Fazéra (Hisn al-Fazari was a famous chief of the 
age immediately preceding Islam, see Wiistenfeld, 
Tabellen, H 20), and does not mention the name 
of the second, but only his tribe, the B. Sayban, 
and clan, the Du’l-Gaddayn, who, according to 
Gmh f. 202”, were the same as the B. ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Amr b. Harit b. Hammam (see Wiistenfeld, 


Tabellen B23, Braunlich, Bistim ibn Qais 29). 
The verse in our text would belong to the second 
Ibn Taw‘a and have been addressed to Ibn BaSSa of 
no. 3. Tag 5. 4441. is dependent on Amidi through 
the medium of the lexicographer as-Sagani. 


5. Very little is known about this poet: Nagda’id 
50:0 only mentions him, and gives him the nisba 
as-Sakini (the B. Sakiin are a section of the 
Kinda) ; according to Agdani 20. 136, (from below) 
he took part in the battle of Di Qar. Gmh (E) 
f. 617 gives his genealogy as follows: Rabi‘a b. 
‘Abdallah b. Salama b. al-Harit b. Sawm [b. ‘Adi 
b. A&ras b. Habib b. Sakiin]. Some scattered verses 
of his are quoted in Hamdasa Buht. 138 and 305 
(nos. 411 and 1295 Cheikho) and Ibn al-Kalbi, 
Hayl 375. The Hisam, referred to in the verse 
above probably is Hisim b. al-Mugira al-Mahzimi, 
a member of the Meccan aristocracy. 


6. This poet is only mentioned, so far as I 
know, by Yaqiit 3.63829 without any reference to 
his matronymic. Both Gmh and Wiistenfeld’s 
Tabellen fail to mention a tribe Ta‘laba b. Sa‘d b. 
Diadan, and only have Sa‘d b. Ta‘laba b. Didan; 
possibly the reading of the ms should be cor- 
rected. — 46 ys, without taSdid, ms; ooo 
Yaqut.— 48 The unusual vocalization, instead of 
the regular # \k>| ¢, is required by the meter. 
The meaning is: “If anybody fails to know our 
descendency, (let him know that) we gave birth 
to the mighty chief al-Walid.” I lack information 
about this al-Walid. 


7. Cf. Agdnt 15.5512, where Surayh is the 
poet’s grandfather, and 56,, where ‘Aysa’ is the 
grandmother. Amidi 135-6 no. 427 (abridged in 
Tag 3. 2811.) has the same genealogy as Agani and 
does not mention as-Sandari’s mother. Possibly, 
sL.e in the ms ought to be changed into slice, 


since only this form of a woman personal name is 
given in Tag 4.200, (where Garir’s verse corre- 
sponds to Naga’%d 11;, cf. 101¢).— 52-56 Agani 
10. 3911-3, Naqa@’id 663,-, (both with a sixth ragaz), 
Yaqiit 2.2545 (only the first four ragaz), attri- 
buted to “a man from the B. ‘Amir,” Maydani 2. 
326 no. 11 (2d edition, 261), anonymous (= Frey- 
tag, Arabum Proverbia 3. 558), Lisdn 8. 221, from 
below (without the third ragaz), attributed to 
Yazid b. ‘Amr b. as-Sa‘iqg. In Naga@td 663;_, the 
same piece of poetry, but with the first ragaz en- 
tirely different, is assigned to ‘Aql b. ‘Amir. — 52 
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ds ey ol o Ag, Naq, Yaq, Mayd; ey] Ad, 
Nag, Yaq, Mayd; oe» esi) 999 6783 Lisin. — 
BA cpa g SWS19] S ged g olikes AG, Nag, Yaq, 
Mayd. — 55 Pe | oe Ag, Nag, Yaq, Mayd. 
—56 Lisan explains this ragaz: “which the 
polishers had but recently left.” — 58-59 Agdni 
15. 55 pen. (with a third ragaz) ; Gmh f. 122° has 
the first and third ragaz of Agani; \i\] 31 Gmh ; 
ge dle] ge _%&) Ag, Gmh ; the second ragaz is 
oie) Geghll sab! cil) Ul} in Ag. 


8. See, for the poet, Mubarrad 70910, Tabari 
2. 9686, 1002., 19127, 194820, Fragmenta Histori- 
corum Arabicorum 161i, Sahrastani 1032.3. The 
arbitration of ‘Amr b. al-‘As and Abi Misa al- 
AS‘ari (“yawm al-hakamayn”) took place in 37 
A. H., after the battle of Siffin (cf. Rivista degli 
Studi Orientali 6. 485-8), and the Kharijite ad- 
Dahhak b. Qays fought against the Omayyads in 
the years 127 and 128; consequently, Habib b. 
Hudra should have reached an extremely advanced 
age. — 63-74 I have not been able to find any evi- 
dence for these verses. The first is quoted by 
Yaqiit 2.671; as of ‘Amr b. Sa’s al-Kindi (read: 
al-Asadi) ; the place names al-Garib and Rakis 
mentioned in the second verse are found together 
in a verse quoted by Bakri 49;. and 236,.— 
70 d 14545 (sic!) ms. The meaning seems to be: 


“You disperse (out of fear) if the tribe say they 
have seen a helmet (of an enemy), and get a bad 
day until night.” — 74 sy, MS. 


9. See Carmina Hudsailitarum 247-62 nos. 
113-23. — 77-78 Carm. Huds. 247 no. 113 (= 
Noldeke, Delectus 33), Yaqit 1.33325 (both voca- 


lize <3/).— 80-81 Carm. Huds. 253 no. 116. 


10. A poet Qutba b. Zayd is mentioned in 
Gmh (E) f. 248" as a member of the tribe Gasr, 
from the clan Sa‘d b. Imru’ulqays b. Ta‘laba b. 
Malik b. Kinana b. al-Qayn (al-Qayn being a nick- 
name of Gasr), but his matronymic is given there 
as Ibn al-Hasra’. — 89 jel ms. For the metaphor, 


cf. Mubarrad 216,, Tabari 2. 86412. 

11. The poet’s genealogy is given, with slight 
differences, in Agdnit 13.2, Marz 325-6, Gmh (E) 
f. 151” (Qays b. ‘Amr b. Sa‘d b. Amr b. Datir).— 
93 s\)4> ms, but in Marz 1.c. and Gmh f. 48”, 50’, 
164" Hudad is the clan from the B. Kinana (Wiis- 





tenfeld, Tabellen N 10) and Hidad the clan from 
the B. Muharib (Tabellen D12): Wiistenfeld’s 
authority is the small book by Ibn Habib quoted 
above, note 3, which at present is not available 
to me. Why al-Hidadiyya should be from Hadra- 
mawt, I fail to understand; possibly, the author 
meant that she had been born in Hadramawt and 
had been captured by the B. Hidad. In Sarh Sawa- 
hid al-Mugni 180, Ibn al-Hidadiyya is credited, 
on the authority of the Tabagat an-nuhah by az- 
Zubaydi, for having composed a Banat Su‘ad-poem; 
but nothing of this kind is found in Krenkow’s 
edition of az-Zubaydi (Rivista degli Studi Orien- 
tali 8. 107-56), which, as Krenkow points out, is 
but an abstract from the original work. 


12. The poet’s name is ‘Umayr in Marz 243 
(where read > instead of .t>) and the three 


verses in the text are also quoted there. — 10% 
I LY] SILL Marz; 1650]! ge5\5 Marz. 


13. The poet and his verse are quoted by Marz 
269, who has i,g. instead of i,.43.—106 uo 


ms, dale Marz; ¢5 wee TS, 4 5» Marz. — 107 


ol] Marz. 


14. Other verses by the same poet are found in 
Hamasa 712, Abii Zayd, Nawddir 65 (in both places 
the matronymic is incorrectly given). Hizina 2. 
521-2 depends on Abii Zayd, but remains uncertain 
whether the nisba al-Garmi, refers to the B. Garm 
from the Tayy’ (Wiistenfeld, Tabellen 6.14) or 
to the better known B. Garm from Quda‘a (Tabel- 
len 2.16). Only the former is right, since the 
B. Garm from Tayy’ are a sister tribe of the B. 
Nabhan. — 110-111 A verse much like this is found 
in Imru’ulqays, ed. Ahlwardt 59, where the place 
name ‘Amayatan is also found. 


15. The poet seems to be unknown. On the 
Banu’l-Huraga and the battle of Darat al-Mawdi' 
see Mufaddaliyyat 79,, 100-3 (no. XII) and 621- 
2 (no. CX), and cf. Enc. Isl. 3.398 (article 
Muhirib). 

16. See Amidi 149 no. 481 ( ¢ 4X4! should be 
read 5 gX.J| ), where the first piece of four verses 
is quoted from as-Sukkari (see above, p. 158a). 
Nothing seems to be known about the two other 
pieces of verse and the poet’s connection with the 
caliph Omar. — 130 ja ]o* Amidi. — 131 * I¢@ 
Amidi. — 133 Ldn] UKs. Amidi.—135 dsl) 


ms. 
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17. Cf. Ibn Qutayba, Poésis 458, Agani 15. 
151. 

18. See Aganit 6. 146-50 (where 4.2 is an ob- 
vious miswriting). The poet was a contemporary 
of the Omayyad caliphs HiSam and al-Walid II. 
Other verses by him are found in Gahiz, Bayan 
9.11625 (3. 135, in the 3d edition) and Hayawan 
4,9-10. Hamasa Buht 186 and 246 (nos. 631 and 
896 Cheikho) has two short quotations from a poet 
‘Amr b. Dinna at-Taqafi.—149 Agdni 6. 1492s, 
the first verse of a poem. ; 


19. Yazid b. at-Tatriyya, a well known poet 


(see al-Gumahi 150, Ibn Qutayba, Poésis 255-6, - 


Agani 7. 110-22), is generally reckoned with the 
B. Quéayr and not, as here, with the B. Tamim. — 


156 uw! ms. 


20. On Ibn Faswa see Caetani, Annali dell’ 
Islam 10. 548-55 (40 A. H., §§ 408-16), where the 
main sources for his biography are translated. — 
159 -» dc omitted in ms. — 162-163 Agani 19. 
143.,, Ibn Qutayba, Poésis 218}. 


21. On al-Haygumana (who belongs to the 
half mythical period of the origins of the Arab 
tribes) see Lisdén 16.8414 = Tag 9.992425. Ac- 
cording to Gmh f. 2447 she was the daughter of 
Sa‘d b. Zaydmanat b. Tamin and the mother of 
three clans of the B. Iyad: ‘Amr, Malik and Duhl 
sons of Ta‘laba b. Malik b. Ayda‘in b. an-Namir. 
Ms vocalizes & Loe}. 


22. See Mufaddaliyyat nos. LXI (where, 5116¢, 
Hazn is said to have also been called ‘Amr and to 
have belonged, according to al-Asma‘, to the B. 
Sayban and not to the B. ‘Abdalqays) and LXXIV 
(where, 559,;, the same genealogy as in our text 
is given from Ibn al-Kalbi, and corresponds to G@mh 
f, 235"). Lines 166-169 (from ely to ni) a0) 
are repeated in the ms at the end of no. 30 with 
the addition of the word clsJ) .— 166-177 <3) 
and »;> ms, but the repeated passage has the 
correct reading. — 168 ;SJ| ms, but 5) in the 


Tepeated passage. 


23. See Ibn al-Garrah (Sitzungsber. Akad. 
Wien 203 [1927] no. 171) and Marz 240, where 
2 1s given as an alternative form of the name 
of the mother and the poet’s clan are the Muharib 
b. ‘Amr b. Wadi‘a b. Lukayz. The words from ol 


169 


to |» 5\ics have been transposed in the ms to the 


end of the repeated passage from the preceding 
no.—172-173 Ibn al-Garrah and Marz Il. cc., 
and al-Baladuri, Ansdab al-asraf ed. Ahlwardt 223, 
followed by three more verses. In al-Baladuri, the 
name of the poet is not mentioned, but the story 
related in connection with the verses points towards 


a poet from the ‘Abdalqays tribe. 


24. Amidi 120 no. 369, Tag 1.248 pen. and 
2490, (cf. Lisin 1.3654), and Gmh f. 156" and 
154" give the genealogy of the poet, and some ragaz 
by him are quoted by Tabari 1. 929; but I failed 
to find elsewhere the two ragaz quoted in the text 
above. 


25. See al-Gumahi 145, and 1473, Ibn Durayd 
176 schol. a, Agani 11.93, Amidi 68.169. All give 
Qirsafa as the mother’s name. Gmh f. 167 calls her 
Umiama, and adds: ile ye tle, Cored sles) cif 5. 
On her sister ‘Amra see Agdni 11. 85, from below. 
— 182 die] 4,ile ms. — 183-184 This verse, which 


I was not able to find elsewhere, probably belonged 
to a poem in answer to a satire by Artah b. Su- 
hayya, in the same rhyme and meter (Agani 11. 
141). Its meaning seems to be: “She rose, and 
the upper part of her body was like a reed, and 
what was below her belt was like a hill,” 7. ¢., she 
was lean in her waist and thick in her thighs (cf. 
Geyer, Zwei Gedichte al-A‘sas II [Sitzungsber. 
Akad. Wien 192 (1919) ] 36-52 and 63-7). — 186- 
189 Agdni 11.95, as sixth and third verses of a 
long poem (the first verse also in Hizana 2. 349,;). 
188 cab) ] cue Ag. 


26. Although Umm Qirfa is known as an em- 
bittered enemy of the Prophet, who had her exe- 
cuted (Ibn Hisim 980, Wagqidi transl. Wellhausen 
258, Tabari 1. 1557-1558, etc., cf. Caetani, Annalt 
del? Islam 1.702 [6 A. H. $18] and 2.623 [11 
A. H. §158]), none of her sons, who were twelve 
(Tabari 1.1901) or ten (Gmh f. 173°), is known 
as a poet. Habib b. Qirfa al-‘Awdi (Amidi 95 
no. 264) obviously has nothing to do with Umm 
Qirfa. 


27. A famous poet (Hamdsa 586, Ibn Durayd 
1753, Agdni 2.88-120, Ibn Qutayba, Poésis 484-5, 
Amidi 124 no. 384, etc.). The name of his father 
more frequently is given as 5) (the real name 
seems to have been Yazid: Abrad or Ubayrid is a 
nickname, “the spotted one”) and of his grand- 

















170 DetLa Vina: Muhammad Ibn Habib’s “ Matronymics of Poets” 








father as Ob .—194 The ;» between cel 
and 5) is omitted in the ms.—196 Agdani 
2.89:2 (cf. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arab. 
Philologie 1.97%), Mubarrad 29, Ibn Qutayba, 
Poésis 485, etc. — 198-201 Agant 2.108245, Ibn 
Qutayba, Poésis 485.., Yaqiit 2. 251,., (with more 
verses ). — 201 w]e Ag, IQut, Yag. — 202- 
206 cf. Lisdn 1. 386-7, 2. 338, 19, 20 (and Lane). 


28. In spite of some differences in the gene- 
alogy of BaSama (see Amidi 66 no. 163, haSiya), 
nowhere is al-Gadir given as the name of his 
mother, but rather of his father or great-grand- 
father (Mufaddaliyyat 79411, Tag 3.44123, Gmh 
f. 168”). — 208 sy ms; 1g] Aly Amidi, but 
Gmh as the ms. — 210-211 Mufaddaliyyat no. X, 
36, 37. — 214-215 cf. Ibn Qutayba, Poésis 602;-61,, 
Agani 9. 148;. 


29. On the poet see Amidi 129 no. 399, Agani 
11. 1432,, Yaqit 3.2701, Ibn Hagar, Isaba (ed. 
Cairo 1325) 3.41-2 [qism 3]. On the killing of 
Ibn Dara by Zumayl b. Umm Dinar see Hamdsa 
191-3, according to which Dara was the nickname 
of his grandfather, whereas it was his mother’s 
according to Ibn Qutayba, Poésis 236,,. Cf. Hizina 
1. 2912. and 4.55%1:.4 (Ibn Dara’s mother would 
have had the name Sayqa’) and see further Agani 
21.73 and Ibn Hagar, Isiba (ed. Cairo 1325) 
3.161-2 [qism 3]. — 221-222 Ibn Hagar 3. 42, 
with a second verse, from the lost section of al- 
Marzubani’s Mu‘gam as-su‘ara. added on the 
margin. — 224-226 Amidi 129, Hamdsa 19382223, 
Ibn Qutayba, Poésis 22%; (only the first two ra- 
faz), Hizina 1. 294,, 4. 5613. — 225 se 9] Pole 9 


Hamasa, gels Amidi, IQut; 3) aed) ] Gud I 
Amidi. — 226 .5\0J} dic] oI wd Amidi. 


30. On the poet see Hamdsa 636. — 227-228 
Hamasa Buht. 315 (no. 1148 Cheikho), with a sec- 
ond verse. — 231-232 Ibn Qutayba, ‘Uyin 4. 611, 


with a second verse. — 232 2] AY ] cys Atay 
IQut, which the editor A. Zéki recognized to be 
corrupted. 


31. See Amidi 60;. The verse quoted here is 
found, with thirteen more, in Asma‘iyydat no. 683. 
Ahlwardt’s edition assigns the poem to Abu’l-Fadl 
al-Kinani, but eventually it should be brought to- 
gether with the two verses next preceding, which 
Ahlwardt has printed separately under the name 









of ‘Amr b. al-Aswad at-Tuhawi (no. 67), in agree- 
ment with the Vienna ms as against the Landberg 
ms. Ahlwardt (p. V) believes the Landberg ms to 
be a copy of the Vienna ms, but this is impossible, 
since in no. 67 the former has a verse which the 
latter omits (see Ahlwardt 79). The first verse of 
no. 67 is quoted by Yaqiit 3.618, as of Bikr b, 
Salwa. Other verses by the same poet are found in 
Yaqit 3.369 and Bakri 22 and 27, where ‘Amr b. 
Kultim (a Taglibite like Bi8r b. Salwa, but far 
more famous) also is credited with them: actually, 
no. 15 of the diwan of ‘Amr b. Kultim (ed. 
Krenkow, Masgriq 21.599) has the same meter 
and rhyme. — 237 sila] gly ms. 


32. I was unable to obtain any information 
either about this poet or the verses quoted under 
his name. — 239 VIS 7» : ms omits -y.— 241 
wes ms.— 248 ine ms.— 250 615 in the 
ms has no sign of hamza. The word seems to 
mean here an excess feather in the tail of an 
ostrich ; cf. the Glossary to Mufaddaliyyat. — 251 
Ol8 9+! ms. The actual name of al-Hawfazan b. 


Sarik, one of the outstanding leaders of the B. 
Sayban, was al-Harit. 


33. Information is lacking for this poet, as 
well as for his maternal uncle Ga‘wana. — 258-259 
Sem col gy dy ms. — 266 The meaning of the 
last words is rather obscure. It may be: “ The 
water lying at the bottom of a vessel becomes sour 
when dates are soaking in it.” 


$4.35. The story related above is an episode 
of the long fight between the Gassin and Lahm 
dynasties of Damascus and al-Hira (see Néldeke, 
Die Ghassanischen Fiirsten [Abhandl. Akad. Berlin 
1887] 18; Rothstein, Die Dynastie der Lachmiden 
82-7) and is related at full length in Amidi 157-8, 
from as-Sukkari, and in Hizdna 4. 229-30, from 
Muhammad b. al-A‘rabi’s Dallat al-adib (cf. GAL 
1.117 note 1 and Suppl. 1.503 no. 2a, and Les 
Livres des chevaux, by the present writer, XLI). 
Genealogical information on ‘Abdalmasth b. ‘Asala 
and his brother Harmala is supplied by Gmh f. 
205” and 234%.—275 | SAN Gmh. —2%6- 
280 Mufaddaliyyat no. LXXII, 1 and 3, Amidi 
157 (where the verses are assigned to Harmala).— 
283-292 Hizina 4, 230. — 283-284 39 LWtdlorf 
which would provide a thyme for the first hem 


stich, but makes no good sense. — 289 >] ¢s Hu. 
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—291 JU]essls Biz. — 293 ( will acy oy] yy 
ms. — 295-296 These ragaz are very often quoted 
in Sawahid works (see Fischer and Braunlich, 
Sawahid-Indices 218-9) and assigned to various 
poets: Sihab b. al-‘Ayyif, al-Afif (‘Ufayyif ?) 
al-‘Abdi, al-Harit b. al-‘Afif (‘Ufayyif), an anony- 
mous poet from the B. Kilab, or even (Lisdn 3. 
506, = Tag 2. 363, from below) Garir. The ragaz 
are five in Hizana 4. 229 and in the page following 
it is related that Muhammad b. Habib in his Kitab 
al-maqtilin gilat™ (see GAL Suppl. 1.165 no. 
13.1) and al-Amidi in his Kitab as‘ar Bani Sayban 
assigned them to Sihab b. al-‘Ayyif, whereas the 
Kitab as-Su‘ara’ al-mansibin tld ummahatihim 
(by as-Sukkari) assigned them to his brother 
‘Amir (sic). 
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36. See Marz 266, who gives the variant tuo} 
for the name of the poet’s mother, and Ibn Durayd 
2163 (vocalized t25). Another verse by the 
same poet is found in Gahiz, Bayan 2. 127;. 


37. The genealogy of this poet from the Banu'l- 
Hazrag of Yatrib (whose verses are often quoted) 
is given by Marz 203-4; Gmh (E) f. 141° gives his 
genealogy and f. 248" his mother’s, who belonged 
to the Banu’l-Qayn tribe: al-Itnaba bint al-Argam 
b. Qays b. Sihab b. Sa‘d b. Zabban (cf. Wiistenfeld, 
Tabellen 11.22, and cf. also Tabari 1. 3300,3). 
The verses quoted above are not found elsewhere, 


' so far as I know. — 302 8 : no dots in the ms. 





CHINESE STUDIES IN BENGAL 


Eimer H. Curts 
NoRTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


Two Major motives evidently lay behind the 
inauguration of the serious study of the Chinese 
language in Bengal beginning in the year 1805. 
The obvious motive was evangelical as is evidenced 
by the missionary character of the men who under- 
took the work,’ and by the fact that Chinese trans- 


*Claudius Buchanan and John Marshman were chiefly 
concerned with Chinese studies in Bengal. 

a. Buchanan was a Scotsman, the protegé of the Rev- 
erend John Newton and the Reverend Isaac Milner. 
Newton had once engaged in the African Slave Trade, 
but had ceased that activity when the influence of the 
evangelical movement reached him. Milner was a member 
of a well known family of evangelical divines. As Presi- 
dent of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Milner supervised 
Buchanan’s University education. Another well known 
evangelical and trustee of the Bank of England, Henry 
Thornton, financed Buchanan’s education. Buchanan went 
to India in 1797 as Chaplain. See Hugh Pearson, 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Reverend 
Claudius Buchanan, 40, 43, 82, 83, 102, 103. 

b. Marshman, a missionary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, had been a schoolmaster at Broadmead in Eng- 
land and had acquired some knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Arabic. With a wife just past childbirth, 
and a family of small children, Marshman sailed for 
India and reached Calcutta in 1799. By 1806 he had 
translated the Bible into Bengali and into Sanskrit. In 
1806 he began to study Chinese with the Macao-born 


lations of single Gospels,? then of Testaments,* 
and finally of the complete Bible * proceeded from 


Armenian, Johannes Lassar. See Baptist Periodical 
Accounts, 1.504; 3.461. Also Buchanan, Christian Re- 
searches, 225. 

ec. Others engaged in the Chinese studies in Bengal 
were Johannes Lassar named above, John Clark Marsh- 
man aged 13 and Benjamin Wickes Marshman aged 8 
(in 1806 when the study began), and Jazez Carey aged 
15, son of the leader of the Baptist Mission at Seram- 
pore. There were also a number of Chinese assistants. 

2 Buchanan, Christian Researches, 11. Johannes Lassar 
had completed the Chinese translation of St. Mark and 
St. Luke. Pearson, Life of Claudius Buchanan (Letter 
from Brown to Buchanan), 409. 

* Buchanan, op. cit., 11. By 1811, the greater part of 
the New Testament was not only translated, but printed 
in the Chinese manner from wood blocks. Also see Tenth 
Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1814, 
32. “In 1813 a supply of New Testaments from Seram- 
pore and from Malacca (Morrison’s) was sent to the 
St. Petersburg Auxiliary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ” since there was a rumor that a “ channel 
of conveyance was likely to be opened through Russia 
to the Chinese Empire.” 

* Baptist Periodical Accounts, 1824, 32-3. Marshman 
completed the translation of the entire Bible in 1818, 
though it did not come off the press till 1823, the last 
year for which there is evidence of continued study of 
Chinese in Bengal. 
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the presses at Serampore,> the Baptist center, 
where the bulk of Chinese study in Bengal was 
done. The details which accompany the story of 
the evangelical motive, such as the employment 
of Bengali calico print cutters to cut out the first 
wooden font of Chinese characters from Tamarind 
wood,® the further manufacture of four metal 
Chinese fonts,’ and the publication of Marshman’s 
large volume on the Chinese language® and his 
English translation of the Lun Yii® are interesting 
though, perhaps, not significant. 

More significant and equally interesting is the 
question of the less obvious motive for Chinese 
study in Bengal. Sources available in the United 
States, while insufficiently explicit to prove the 
second or political motive, are nevertheless most 
provocative. While, for instance, the evidence does 
not prove that the study of Chinese in Bengal was 
done in preparation for another British diplomatic 
offensive in China after Macartney’s failure in 
1792, it suggests that possibility. While it does 
not prove that the Bengal Government was nervous 
that early over the Tibetan-Nepal frontier, again 
the suggestion is there. It is quite possible that 
each of the bits of evidence which this article 
throws together, and calls political, can be sepa- 
rated and explained on other grounds. On the 
contrary, it may be that hitherto unexplored India 
Office archives will fully or partially corroborate 
the thesis that reasons of a political nature lay 


5Serampore was a Danish settlement just north of 
Calcutta. The East India Company’s ban on missionary 
work in British India, led Carey to choose Serampore 
as the headquarters of the Baptist Missionary Society. 

® Baptist Periodical Accounts, 4. 54-6. A Second Me- 
moir of the State of the Translation of the Scriptures 
in a letter to the Society, Nov. 1809. 

7 Ninth Report of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, 1813, Appendix 39, 506. Also Thirteenth Report, 
1817, Appendix, 6, 11. 

8’ Marshman, Clavis Sinica, Serampore, 1814. This 
voluminous work is extant in the Harvard Andover 
Library. 

® Marshman, The Works of Confucius containing the 
Original Text with a translation, to which is prefixed a 
dissertation on the Chinese Language and Character, 
Serampore, 1809. Evidently the translation was replete 
with error. A commentator, writing in 1822, said, “A 
translation of the Lun-yii was published by a gentleman 
in Bengal in 1809. This translation appears to have been 
made under very considerable disadvantages, and there 
is no doubt, but, were that gentleman to publish a second 
edition, very important alterations and improvements 
would be made; perhaps an entirely new version would 
be desirable.” See the Indo-Chinese Gleaner, 1822, 279. 
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behind the study of Chinese in Bengal in the first 
two decades of the 19th century. 


I 


The first bit of evidence for the political motive 
concerns an evangelical chaplain of the Company 
named Claudius Buchanan.*? He had been ap- 
pointed by Governor General Wellesley to devise 
a scheme for the better education of English civil 
servants of the Company who had been coming to 
India with less than the rudiments of European 
schooling, and who knew nothing at all of India. 
Buchanan had suggested the foundation of a Col- 
lege** in Calcutta through which the new civil 
servants must pass before undertaking any work 
of a clerical or an administrative nature in India. 
The College curriculum was to include the study 
of Persian ** and of the Indian vernaculars. This 
type of study is understandable enough on the 
basis of the needs of the Indian civil service, but 
Buchanan tells us that: 


“The means of obtaining a version of the Scrip- 
tures in the Chinese language occupied the minds 
of the Superintendents of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam at an early period. It appeared an object of 
utmost importance to procure an erudite Professor 
who should undertake such a work, for, if but a 
single copy of the Scriptures could be introduced 
into China, they might be transcribed in almost 
every part of that immense Empire.” ** 


Up to this point in Buchanan’s remarks, there 
is no hint of any objective other than the evan- 
gelical one above outlined. The passage continues, 
however, in another vein. 


“ Another object in view was to introduce some 
knowledge of the Chinese language among ourselves; 
for although the Chinese Forts on the Tibetan fron- 
tier overlook the Company’s territories in Bengal, 
there was not a person, it was said, in the Com- 


10 Supra, note 1. 

11 Pearson, Life of Claudius Buchanan, 144. Letter: 
Buchanan to Charles Grant of the Court of Directors, 
June 1800. “Lord Wellesley is at present engaged in 
founding a College for the instruction of the civil ser- 
vants in the eastern literature and general learning. He 
desired me to draw out a sketch of the constitution of 
the College; which I did. And now Mr. Barlow has 
instructed me to draw up a Minute as a justification 
of the measure.” 

12 Persian remained, the language of the native law 
courts till 1835. 

13 Buchanan, Christian Researches, 9. 
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pany’s service in India, who could read a common 
Chinese letter.” ** 


The reference to the “Chinese Forts” over- 
looking “the Company’s territories in Bengal,” 
in the light of Wellesley’s known frontier policy, 
certainly cannot lightly be cast aside as geo- 
graphical information for English readers. The 
implications could be ominous for the Chinese 
government in Tibet, but, on the basis of one 
citation, we cannot pass on from implication to 
proof. An alternative explanation is that Buchanan 
was only trying to create a Chinese bogey to enlist 
more English support for the study of Chinese for 
evangelical purposes. It is sufficient to note in 
passing that Buchanan in 1805 secured the serv- 
ices of a Macao-born Armenian named Johannes 
Lassar}° as Professor of Chinese at the College of 
Fort William. 


II 


Although Buchanan’s comment on the Chinese 
forts is open to other interpretations if isolated, 
there is additional evidence which favors the po- 
litical interpretation. In spite of the fact that the 
Court of Directors in 1806 greatly reduced the 
membership of the College of Fort William faculty 


on the grounds of expense,’® nevertheless Lassar, 
at least unofficially, continued the work in Chinese, 
and received official encouragement from Governor 
General Minto, despite Minto’s known hostility to 
missionary enterprises. In his speech at the Annual 
Disputations of the College in 1808, Minto took 


14 Idem. 

1° Baptist Periodical Accounts, 3.461-2. Buchanan, 
op. cit., 10. Johannes Lassar was an Armenian Christian 
born at Macao. He came of a comparatively wealthy 
family and, since he had shown some ability in Chinese, 
his father permitted him to indulge this taste and 
procured two Chinese schoolmasters to teach the boy. 
One was to teach him the “Chinese and the other the 
Mandarine language; the former receiving 30 dollars 
monthly and the latter 35.” Within four days young 
Lassar dismissed his “Chinese ” teacher, since that in- 
dividual, in what was described as the Chinese manner, 
had begun by “compelling him (Lassar) to commit to 
memory a vast number of characters, and left him to 
divine the meaning of them.” Under the “ Mandarine 
master,” Lassar studied night and day and, while still 
a youth, had finished forty volumes of Chinese. He had 
gone to Calcutta in 1804 on a trading expedition for 
his father. ; 

** Ranking, The College of Fort William (Bengal Past 
and Present, 7) passim. Pearson, Life of Buchanan, 186. 
Letter: Buchanan to Grant, Aug. 22, 1803. 
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the occasion to single Lassar out for special 
commendation. 


“TI must not omit to commend the zealous and 
persevering labours of Mr. Lassar, and of those 
learned and pious men?’ associated with him, who 
have accomplished for the future benefit, we may 
hope, of that immense and populous region, Chinese 
versions in the Chinese character, of all the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, throwing open that 
precious mine, with all its religious and moral 
treasures, to the largest associated population in 
the world.” ** 


Again one might assume that evangelical grounds 
were sufficient to explain Minto’s enthusiasm for 
Lassar’s work, if it were not for the fact that 


. Minto’s religious enthusiasm seems to have been 


limited to China. In Indian missionary circles, 
Minto was the reverse of popular, because of his 
strictness in enforcing’® the Company’s rule 
against missionary activity in British Indian terri- 
tories.” The fact that Minto even dug down into 
his own pockets in behalf of more study of Chi- 
nese ** suggests an enthusiasm that was more than 
personal. 

It is also worth noting that while Minto was 
ordering one member of the Baptist missionary 
society out of Agra,?? Marshman, Lassar’s most 
able student,”* also a Baptist missionary, dedicated 
his first Chinese work—the translation of the Luwn- 
gnee—to the same Governor General. Marshman 
also cited Minto’s handsome money gifts in behalf 
of Chinese study.” But again, the evidence is 


17 Reference to Marshman and Carey. 

18 Pearson, op. cit., 409. Brown, Provost of the College 
of Fort William, in a letter to Buchanan (in England 
at the time) quotes Minto’s speech. 

1° Cox, Baptist Mission, 1.156. This prints Minto’s 
warning to Carey of Aug. 27, 1806 that “as government 
did not interfere with the prejudices of the natives, it 
was his request that Carey and his colleagues would 
not.” Also Baptist Periodical Accounts, 3.276. Also J. 
C. Marshman, The Life and Times of Carey, Marshman, 
and Ward, 1.256-61; 270-82. These accounts record 
Minto’s suppression of an evangelical tract entitled the 
Rise of Wisdom, and his orders to Messrs. Robinson and 
Chater, newly arrived missionaries in Calcutta, to return 
to England. 

20 Idem. 

21 Pearson, op. cit., 409. 

*2 Cox, op. cit., 1.229. The Baptist, John Chamberlain, 
at Agra got into an argument with the commander of 
the British garrison there and was ordered to return to 
Calcutta. This happened in 1812. 

*8 Hleventh Report, British and Foreign Bible Society, 
1815, Appendix 73, 477. 

24 Marshman, The Works of Confucius, Preface. 
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insufficient to prove the political motive, though 
Minto’s enthusiasm for Chinese study demands an 
explanation other than a desire to evangelize. 


III 


Another observation made by Marshman in the 
preface to his Lun-gnee is suggestive in the light 
of later developments. In 1809 Marshman wrote 
that, “ The interests of the English nation, no less 
than its literary honor”?> demanded English 
study of Chinese. He accompanied this comment 
with the remark that the French had made great 
headway in Chinese study. By the comments, 
Marshman, in the critical Napoleonic year of 1809, 
possibly intimated that priority in study perhaps 
meant priority in political advantage. 

In 1813, the last year in which political motive 
can at all be observed in connection with the 
Chinese work at Serampore, and the year too, inci- 
dentally, in which the Bengal government ceased 
to interest itself in the work, Marshman drew at- 
tention to one final aspect of the possible political 
motive. Marshman’s words reflect the hopeless 
character of such British diplomatic efforts in 
China as had been attempted up to that time. 


“ And consider how many myriads of copies (of 
the Bible) will be required in the course of years; 
the wisdom of God seems to appear, in thus estab- 
lishing a press—in Bengal—secure from all Chinese 
edicts and mandates, in a place from whence the Chi- 
nese Scriptures can be continually sent to the Burma 
Empire, Java, Amboyna, Penang, and the Isles of 
the Sea, and there find their way into the heart of 
the Chinese Empire.” *° 


In the same report, Marshman described the 


25 Idem. 

2° Hleventh Report, British and Foreign Bible Society, 
1815, Appendix 73, 473. Letter by Marshman, Serampore, 
Dec. 1813. 
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“ extreme jealousy with which the Chinese watch 
over the printing of every book in China.”2 
These two statements again cannot prove the po- 
litical motive, but when taken in context with 
those previously cited, they are capable of political 
interpretation as reflecting the desire of the British 
government to overcome the Chinese restrictions 
on the teaching of Chinese to Europeans, If 
Marshman’s resentment against the Edict reflects 
resentment in Calcutta government circles, what 
stands in the way of drawing the inference that 
the establishment of a seat for the study of Chinese 
in Bengal was in part, at least, officially inspired 
for the purpose of equipping the British govern- 
ment with English interpreters of Chinese who 
should accompany future diplomatic missions to 
Peking? The fact that the Serampore establish- 
ment, in spite of its superior equipment, got no 
further encouragement after Morrison succeeded 
in establishing his Anglo-Chinese College in Ma- 
lacca,?® lends itself to the inference that since 
Malacca was nearer to the Chinese scene, there 
was no point in sinking more money in the Baptist 
establishment. The transfer of official support from 
Serampore to Malacca also serves to explain the 
fact that even though Marshman preceded Morri- 
son in Chinese studies, and even though he printed 
Morrison’s Chinese Grammar at the Serampore 
Press *° a year after his own Clavis Sinica came 
out in 1814,*° it is Morrison’s name that has been 


remembered. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


27 Ninth Report, British and Foreign Bible Society, 
1813, Appendix 39, 508. Address from the Baptist Mis- 
sionaries, Serampore, Aug. 31, 1811. 

28 Hleventh Report, British and Foreign Bible Society, 
1815, Appendix 8, 333. Thirteenth Report, 1817, Ap- 
pendix 9, 15. Fourteenth Report, 1818, 54 and Appendix 
123, 237-9. 

2° Eliza A. Morrison, Memoirs of the Life and Labours 
of Robert Morrison, 1.407. Also see Morrison’s Grammar, 
Serampore, 1815. 

°° Marshman, Clavis Sinica, Serampore, 1814. 




















Tue Liprary of Columbia University has re- 
cently acquired a copy of the Pissareff photographic 
reproduction of the famous Samarqand Codex of 
the Qur’an,? which has made it possible for the 
writers to take up the long overdue task of a re- 
examination of the text of this unusually important 
Codex. 

This Codex was introduced to the attention of 
the learned world in 1870 by a notice in Petzholdt’s 
Neuer Anzeiger fiir Bibliographie und Bibliotheks- 
wissenschaft, where, in the number for that year, 
on p. 372 we read— 


818 Aus St Petersburg 


hat die kaiserliche 6ffentliche Bibliothek von dem General- 
Gouverneur von Turkestan, Generaladjutanten v. Kauf- 
mann in Samarkand, ein sehr werthvolles Geschenk, 
nimlich einen alten bisher in der Moschee Chodscha- 
Achrar aufbewahrten Koran in kufischer Schrift ohne 
Punkte und Vocalzeichen, erhalten, der iiber 1200 Jahre 
alt und von Osman selbst geschrieben sein soll. 


The local legend regarding this Codex is that it 
was brought to Samarqand by Khoja Akhrar him- 
self, when he removed there from Tashkent, and 
when his Mosque was built there this venerable 
Codex was placed therein. Khoja Akhrar, whose 
real name, it seems, was ‘Ubaidallah, lived in 
Tashkent in the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and was, towards the end of his life, the 
local Pir of the Nakshbandiyya Order of Dervishes. 
His possession of the Codex was due to a disciple 
of his Order, who, after accomplishing the duties 
of the Pilgrimage to Mecca, decided to extend his 
journey to Constantinople and return home from 
there. While in Constantinople it so happened 
that by the use of a prayer taught him by his Pir, 
he was instrumental in curing the Caliph of that 
day of a dread disease. In gratitude for the cure 





* See I. Mendelsohn, “ The Columbia University Copy 
of the Samarqand Kufic Qur’an,” in Moslem World for 
October, 1940. 

It was purchased from a local Russian bookseller, and 
is apparently one of the twenty-five copies of Pissareff’s 
work which were put on the market, the other twenty- 
five having been presented to important Libraries and 
Institutions. It is an excellent copy, clean and complete. 
The reproduction, it may be mentioned, is the exact size 
of the original, is on heavy paper, and has an additional 
ornamentai title-page, with the inscription Kalam Sharif, 
besides the title-page in Russian and French. 
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the Caliph offered him anything he might choose 
to take from the Treasury. He chose the ancient 
Qur’in said to have belonged to the third Caliph 
‘Uthman, and indeed to have been the copy which 
he was reading when he was murdered, the stains 
of his blood being visible on the pages which were 
open at the moment the murderers attacked him. 
This precious volume he brought with him to 
Tashkent, where for many years it was exhibited 
as an object for the veneration of pious Muslims, 
but when the head of the Fraternity removed to 
Samarqand the Codex accompanied him there. In 
the Khoja’s Mosque at Samarqand it lay in public 
and was stroked and kissed by the pious as a source 
of blessing.” 

Von Kaufmann’s letter which accompanied the 
gift to the Imperial Library in St. Petersburg has 
been preserved, and gives an account of the ac- 
quisition of the MS. It is addressed to the Minister 
of Public Instruction, and is accompanied by two 
depositions made by the ‘Ulama’ at the Khoja 
Akhrar Mosque. 


Chancellery of the Governor General of Turkestan, 
Division—24th October 1869. 
Journal: No. 182. City of Samarqand. 


His Excellency, the Minister of Public Instruction. 


The Commander of the Zariavshansky District has 
handed over to me a Qur’adn, written on parchment in 
Kufie characters without diacritical points or vowels, 
which previously was in the possession of the Mosque 
of Khoja Akhrar in Samarqand. Being aware of the 
great value of this Qur’ain, and its sacredness in the eyes 
of the Muslims, Major General Abramov commissioned 
the Commander of the Samarqand District, Lieutenant 
Colonel Sierov, to investigate whether the acquisition 
by us of that manuscript would in any way violate the 
religious susceptibilities of the community. The ‘Ulama’ 
of the Mosque and certain honourable citizens testified : 


1) that this Qur’in, though it was permanently de- 
posited in the Mosque of Khoja Akhrar, did not 
really belong to it, but was regarded as the pos- 
session of the Crown, being the property of the 
Emir of Bokhara. 

that this Qur’an is at present of no importance 
either to the Muslim community or to the Mosque. 
Formerly (indeed, very long ago) it used to attract 


2 


~~ 


* Eugene Schuyler, Turkistan (1876), Vol. I, pp. 256, 
257; Landsell, Russian Central Asia (1885), Vol. I, 
p. 582. 
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many worshippers, but lately only the Emirs ar- 

riving at Samarqand have worshipped before it. 
3) that nobody is able to read it, and that for many 

years it has been lying around without any use. 


Thereupon Major General Abramov received the book, 
and in return for it donated from his own money 500 
kokans (100 roubles), with which the clergy of Samar- 
qand were completely satisfied. 

In view of the fact that such a book may, from a 
bibliographical point of view, be of great value to the 
scholarly world, I hasten to send the Qur’an thus ac- 
quired to your Excellency, together with the depositions 
of the two ‘Ulema’ of the Mosque of Khoja Akhrar, 
Mullah ‘Abdul Jalil and Mullah Mughin Mufti, as ar- 
ranged by me, describing the origin of the Qur’in and 
how it came to the Mosque of Akhrar, and I humbly ask 
you, Sir, to deliver the book with the enclosed deposi- 
tions, in my name, as a gift to the Imperial Library. 


Signed—Adjutant General von Kaufmann. 


Countersigned—Director of Chancellery 
Major General Gomzin. 


Correct: Secretary Diakov. 


The accompanying depositions of the two Mullahs 
give the story as outlined above, and repeat the 
claim that it was the Qur’an of ‘Uthman. As a 
goodly number of other Qur’ins, however, have at 
various times turned up in different parts of the 
Islamic world, all purporting to show the traces 
of the blood of the third Caliph ‘Uthman upon 
certain pages, and thus be the genuine ‘Uthmanic 
Codex, ithe Imam, which he was reading at the time 
of his death, this may only be pious legend first 
invented for this particular Codex at Samarqand 
itself. That it came there from Constantinople, 
is not however, unlikely. 

In 1891 in Vol. VI of the Zapiski Vostochnago 
Otdieleniia Imperatorskago Russkago ‘Archeolo- 
gicheskago Obshchestva (St. Petersburg, 1892) 
pp. 63-133, A. Shebunin gave an account of the 
Codex, and made a detailed examination of the 
peculiarities of its orthography. The publication 
of this article gave rise to a great deal of discussion 
as to the relationship of the text represented in 
this Codex to that in the ordinary lithographed 
editions in use throughout the Muslim world. So 
great indeed was the interest excited that in 1905 
S. Pissareff was encouraged to publish a facsimile 
edition, which he did by photographic process after 
having carefully inked in those places on some of 
the folios where the writing had been almost 
obliterated by the greasy hands of the faithful 
stroking the pages to secure blessing. Only fifty 
copies of this facsimile seem to have been made, 


of which only twenty-five were offered for sale 
(Chauvin, Bibliographie, X, No. 94). The repro- 
duction is printed on papier d’ivoire 50 cm x 67 em, 
with all the decorations of the original reproduced 
in colour. The title-page reads— 


Coran Coufique de Samarcand écrit d’aprés la tradition 
de la propre main du troisiéme calife Osman (644-656), 
qui se trouve dans la Bibliothéque Impériale publique de 
St Pétersbourg. Edition faite avec l’autorisation de |’In- 
stitut archéologique de St Pétersbourg, par S. Pissareff. 
St Pétersbourg, 1905. (Fac-simile.) 


Muslim savants have frequently asserted that 
Pissareff in his reinking of the dulled folios de- 
liberately made alterations in the text, but an 
examination of the facsimile shows that while some 
mistakes due to ignorance have been made here 
and there in the process of reinking, there are no 
adequate grounds for this charge of deliberate 
alteration. 

When Shebunin made his study of the orthog- 
raphy of the Codex he used Fliigel’s Qur’an as his 
standard for the text, and the first edition of 
Noldeke’s Geschichte des Qorans as his authority 
for the older Kific form of text. There was, of 
course, nothing else for him to do, for the Muqni 
of ad-Dani had not then been printed, even Misa 
Jarullah’s text of the ‘Agila of ash-Shatibi was 
only published at Kazan in 1908, and the oriental 
lithographs of the Qur’in available to him differed 
so much among themselves in matters of orthog- 
raphy, that though they might have been preferable 
to Fliigel, in that they did offer some consistent 
form of Oriental tradition, Shebunin had nothing 
to guide him in his choice among them. At present, 
however, we are in a better position, and so in 1926, 
when publishing the first fasciculus of the third 
part of the new edition of Néldeke’s Geschichte 
des Qorans, Bergstrisser announced his intention 
of taking up a fresh examination of the Samarqand 
Codex in the light of our more advanced knowledge 
of the early Qur’anic orthography.* His untimely 
death left this, as so many other promised studies, 
uncompleted, and it is a peculiar pleasure to be 
able in this present study to carry to completion 4 
plan that he had long had in mind. 

Unfortunately we are now dependent entirely on 
the Pissareff facsimile, as the original Codex has 
disappeared. Indian Muslims had been much an- 
gered at the attention given to this Codex and its 


supposed deviations from the standard text, and 


° Geschichte des Qorantezts, p. 8, n. 1. 
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had made many attempts to have the Codex given 
back to the Muslim community. In 1917 they suc- 
ceeded in getting the consent of the Bolshevik 
leaders to the return of the Codex to its former 
resting place, and somewhat later it was handed 
over to the Muslim leaders in Petrograd for trans- 
mission to Samargand. In Vol. LI of the Revue 
du Monde mussulman (1922) p. 10 we find the 


notice— 


Restitution aux musulmanes du Coran d’Osman. 


Et pour mieux attirer les bonnes dispositions du monde 
musulman, le Gouvernement bolsheviste, par decret du 
9 décembre 1917 (No 6 art. 103), ordonnait de restituer 
au Congrés regionale des Musulmanes de Pétrograd qui 
en avait fait la demande le Coran trés sacré d’Osman, 
qui avait autrefois été deposé & la Bibliothéque nationale 
de Pétrograd aprés son transfert de Samarkande. 


Since then nothing has been heard of it. Misa 
Jarullah in a private letter informs us that he has 
heard of it being seen at Tashkent, its original 
home, but it has been impossible to get confirma- 
tion of this rumour. ‘Abdallah az-Zandjani, on the 
other hand, in his Tarikh al-Qur’an, p. 46 (Cairo, 
1936), asserts that it was taken from Petrograd to 


Ff. Sirah 
1-32 II al-Baqarah 7/6 
33-34 


37-42 
43-45 
III Al ‘Imran 


IV an-Nisa’ 


V Al-Mia’idah 
XI Hid 
XII Yisuf 
XIV Ibrahim 
XV al-Hijr 
XVI an-Nahl 


XVII al-’Isra 
56/58 
XVIII Kahf 82/81 
261-265 XIX Maryam 3/2 
‘In Moscow News for June 12th, 1941, V. Nagel has 
an article on rare MSS in the Leningrad Library, and 
mentions this Codex as though it were still there (p. 20). 
*The verse numbering is given both according to the 
Kifan tradition of verse numbering as represented in 
the Egyptian Standard Edition of 1344 A. H. = 1925 a. p. 


From verse 


wa lahum 
179/175 hayat 
35 213/209 Allahu’lladhina 
36 diradran 
bi’t-taghit 
ya’ayyuha 
Maryama 
sabilan 
lahum 
fi buyitikum IV an-Nisa’ 
‘aqadat 
minkum 
barazi 
mu’mimatin wa’in. 
al-muhsinin VII al-A‘raf 
’a‘iidhu 
bidi‘atan 
1i’1lahi 
bi’l-mali’ikati 
illa 
114/115 fa kula 
Bismillah 
ad-durri XVIII Kahf 
wa ma 
Khafiyyan 
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England and stored there, but one may suspect that 
this is merely a confusion with the transfer to the 
British Museum of the Codex Sinaiticus.* 

From the Pissareff facsimile and the article of 
Shebunin in the Zapiski, however, since Shebu- 
nin’s study, which was made from the actual text 
of the Codex before it had been retouched, enables 
us to correct in places mistaken reinkings, we can 
make with fair success the needed re-examination. 

Originally the Codex was a complete Qur'an, 
written on thick, strong parchment folios averaging 
68 x 53 cm in size, with the written portion aver- 
aging 50x 44cm. Only 353 folios were left, how- 
ever, when General von Kaufmann secured the 
Codex, and of these only fifteen were quite whole 
without any paper mending, viz. folios 210, 214, 
215, 218-220, 232-235, 237, 238, 240, 243 and 246. 
Many folios had been damaged by dampness, and 
others were worn, and had been mended with 
paper, a thick, soft cotton-paper, which looks very 
much like parchment. Sixty-nine folios, which were 
missing entirely, had been replaced by folios made 
of this paper. The portions of the text which 
survive in the Codex are— 


to Verse © 


177/172 bi ‘ahi 
187/183 ’uhilla 
217/214 wa’l-masjidi’l-haram. 
233 rizquhum 
273/274 fa’inna ’lliha 
end of Sirah. 
92/86 hatta 
102/97 Allaha 
148/141 Allahu thawab 
29/33 takina. 
43/46 aw'‘ala 
77/79 ittaqa 
90/92 us-salama 
145/144 id-darki 
106/103 qala ’in 
121/122 la 
ma‘adha 
’aqsamtum 
ul-‘alimu 
101/103 wa ’idha 
119/120 dhalika 
48/51 al-’amthila 
77/76 fiha 
105 waznan 
44/45 ta‘budi 


hereafter referred to as the e text, and according to 
Fliigel. Thus 213/209 means that the verse is 213 in the 
e text and 209 in that of Fliigel, which is the verse num- 
bering quoted in most European works and almost all 
European translations of the Qur’in. Where both texts 
agree only one number is written. 
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Ff. Sirah From verse to Verse § 
266-286 52/53 min XX TaHa 135 mutarabbis 
287-290 XXVI ash-Shu'ra’ 63 fa’nfalaqa 117 *inna 
291 130 wa ’idha 142 salih 
292-295 155 yaumin 202 fa ya’tiyahum 
296-299 XXVII an-Naml Bismillah 22 bi ma 
300 28 fa ’alqih 34 ’a‘izzata 
301-306 44 hasibathu 80/82 us-summa 
307-321 XXXVI Ya Sin 12/11 ‘inna XXXVII as-Safat 75/73 al-mujibin 
322-332 XXXVII as-Safat 91/89 ’ali XXXVIITI Sad 29/28 ’ilaika 
333 XXXIX az-Zamar 6/8 khalaqakum 8/11 thumma ’idha 
334 XL al-Mu’min 4 Allahi 7 al-Jahimi 
335 51/54 dmani 57/59 ’akbaru 
336-338 67/69 min turabin 83 fariha 
339-345 XLI Fussilat 5/4 wamin 39 *innahu 
346-353 XLII ash-Shira 21/20 shara‘i XLIII az-Zukhruf 11/10 maitan 


The paper leaves, which were later additions and may be neglected for our purpose of comparison, 


are the following — 


Ff. Sirah From verse to Verse 
1-2r II al-Baqarah 7/6 walahum 17/16 zulumitin 14 
8 54/51 ur-rahimu 60/57 min rizqi 
13-15 83/77 wa’aqimt 96/90 bi muzahzihihi 
33-34 179/175 hayatun 187/183 ‘uhilla 
35 213/209 Allahu’lladhina 217/214 wa’l-masjidi ‘l-harim 
36 231 diraran 233 rizquhunna 
37-42 256/257 bi’t-taghtt 273/274 fa’inna ’llaha 
43-45 282 ya ‘ayyuha end of Sirah. 
59-63 III Al ‘Imran 105/101 lahum 128/123 laisa 
76 186/183 tasbira 190/187 il-albabi 
88 IV_ an-Nisa’ 24/28 ‘illa 25/29 musafihaitin 
100-102 97/99 fa tuhajira 106 wa’ staghfiri 
120 V al-Mi’idah 108/107 ’adna 110 at-tini 
124 119 fiha VI al-’An‘im 3 jahrakum 
129-130 VI al-’An‘im 22 taz‘umiina 31 wa hum 
142 77 ra’a 81 ma ’ashraktum 
150-165 107 bi wakilin VII al-A‘raf 3/2 ‘auliya’a 
168-170 VII al-’A‘raf 18/17 la’amla’anna 31/29 ’idama 
179 57/55 la‘allakum 63/61 ’awa‘ajibtum 
181-182 68/66 wa’ana 74/72 wa tanhitina 


Folio 90 containing IV 33/37 ‘aqadat to 36/40 
seems to have been added still more recently than 
the foregoing paper leaves. Folios 2, 6-7, 46-58, 
89, 92, 112, 183, 315, and 316 consist of approxi- 
mately half paper and half original parchment, 
according to Shebunin. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to distinguish in the facsimile where this 
paper mending begins or ends, so that it is always 
possible that some of the peculiarities of orthog- 
raphy which we note, are due to the later hand 
which did the mending, and not to the original 
scribe of the Codex, for where we cannot check 
from Shebunin’s remarks or from the style of the 
writing, we are at a loss. 


THE SCRIPT 


As can be seen from the facsimiles, the script 
is large, straight, and well-proportioned Kific 


(i. e. the style of writing which became specialized 
in Kifa for the writing of Qur’ans), and is fairly 
uniform. On some folios, particularly in the early 
part of the Second Sirah and the beginning of 
the Seventeenth (ff. 231 ff.), the writing is in a 
smaller more rapid hand, but Shebunin is doubtless 
right in thinking that they are even so by the hand 
of the original scribe, and not the work of another 
hand. The scribe has his own peculiarities. At 
times his Kaf is hardly to be distinguished from 
a Ta’. His ‘Ain at times has an open head both 
medially and finally, and sometimes is confusingly 
like 4 when it occurs initially or medially. In 


the case of Hamza he is quite uncertain about the 
kursi, sometimes providing one and at others not, 
ase.g.in a. and i, and often using an Alif 


as kursi where we should expect a Waw or a Y@, 












1; 





while final Hamza is very commonly neglected 
altogether. A final Ya’ may turn to the left as we 
normally expect (Je) or may turn in under to 
the right in the fashion that has become common 
in writing Urdu ( de). 

On the whole, diacritical points are few, though 
every now and again for a few folios they become 
relatively numerous. These diacritical points where 
they occur are certainly contemporary with the 
original writing, at least in the great majority of 
cases. They are not in form dots but strokes 


(4 for 4), but this is more in appearance than in 
reality, for with the broad cut reed pen necessary 
to produce letters the thickness employed in this 
Codex, the pressure above a letter which with our 
pens would produce a dot naturally produced a 
thin line. Thus there will be one thin stroke above 
for a Nan or Fa’ or Ghain, two above for a T@# 
or Qaf, and three above for a Tha’ or Shin, and 
so on, with corresponding strokes below for the 
Ba, Y@ and Jim. Occasionally there are mistakes 
in the putting of these strokes, as when on fol. 23v 
a medial 6a’ is marked with a stroke above instead 
of below, or on fol. 26v where a ¢@’ is marked with 
one stroke only instead of two, or on 22r where a 
tha has but two strokes instead of three, or 32v 
where a lam is wrongly marked with a stroke 
beneath. These, however, are purely scribal mis- 
takes, and have no significance. Indeed is is just 
possible that they are due to Pissareff’s inking in, 
though so far as one can judge they seem to go 
back to the original scribe. By far the commonest 
letter to be marked is Nan, seldom when it occurs 
initially, but very commonly when it occurs medi- 
ally or finally or in the ending -nd. The next most 
commonly marked letter is Ta’. Some letters, such 
as Dhal, Za’, Dad and Ghain are very rarely pointed. 

Other signs such as the shadda, sukin, wasla, 
ete., and the hamza where there is no kursi indi- 
cating its presence, are entirely lacking, and there 
are no signs to indicate the vowels. The scribe has 
no scruples about breaking up words, filling out 
his line with as many letters of a word as he needs, 
and finishing the word on the next line that he 
begins, 


VERSE DIVISION 


The verse division of this Codex is in general 
that of the Kiifan School, but the scribe was some- 
what careless. Where he does mark the verse end- 
ings his ending is usually that of the Kifans, but 
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he will frequently run on for verse after verse 
without remembering to put in any sign of verse 
ending. The sign he uses is the commonly known 
series of oblique parallel strokes mm , sometimes 
more, sometimes fewer, and in one or two places 
only a single oblique stroke; but their number has 
no significance. At the conclusion of roughly ten 
verses he places a coloured rosette, sometimes ac- 
companied by the strokes indicating a verse end- 
ing (as at II, 81/75, 111/105; IV, 111, etc.), but 
more frequently not. Sometimes he forgets his 
rosette altogether (c.f. II, 109/103), and occa- 
sionally he has a blank space left for a rosette but 
nothing has been filled in (e.g. III, 180/176), 
and at II, 171/170 where a rosette would normally 
appear he has just drawn a black circle around 
his strokes @. At XXVII, 68/70, XXXVII, 
60/58, 182 the strokes are at the end of the verse 
and the rosette appears in the margin against that 
line of writing. These coloured rosettes seem to 
have been put in later than the original writing 
of the Codex. 

The following peculiarities of his verse-marking 
may be noted— 


II, 102/96. The normal Kifan ending of the 
verse at ya‘lamina is not marked, but one is 
marked within the verse after khalagin where 
e has a pausal sign ¢, and the lithographs 
with the Sajawandi system of pausal signs 
have As. 

109/103. <A rosette comes after 7ahum where 
no verse ending, or even pause, comes in any 
of the known systems. After the next word 
ul-haqq, however, there is a pausal mark de 
in e, anda 5 in the Sajawandi system. 

III, 145/139. Besides the normal verse ending 
at ash-shdkirina, there is here another at 
mu‘ajjalan where « has a pausal sign J, 
and the Sajawandi system a L. 


IV, 12/13. There is a verse ending marked after 
the first dain, where Fliigel ends v. 13, and 
where ¢ has a pausal sign ¢ , and Sajawandi a 
L. There is also a verse ending marked after 
the second dain, where Fliigel ends v. 14, and 
where « has Js and Saj. b. 


IV, 81/83. In the middle of the verse there is an 
ending marked after yubayyitina, where ¢ has 
only a pausal Jo and Saj.a ¢. The normal 

sign for verse ending probably came after 
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wakilan as it should, but the page is defective 
here. 

141/140. After having noted no verse endings 
at the end of 139 or 140 or at the normal 
ending of 141, there is one placed after 
al-mu’minina in the middle of v. 141/140, 
where « has only a pausal ¢ and Saj. a b. 


VI, 73/72. Besides the mark at the normal verse 
ending after ul-khabiru, one is marked after 
fa yakiinu where Filiigel ends his v. 72, but 
where « has only a € and Saj.alb. 


VII, 89/87. There is no mark at the normal end- 
ing after al-fatihina, but within the verse one 
is placed after ‘ilman, where « has only a 
pausal ¢ , and Saj.a b. 


XI, 86/87, 88. There is no mark at the normal 
ending of the verse after bi hafizin, nor at 
the normal ending of v. 87/89, i.e. after 
ur-rashidu, but within 86 one is marked after 
mu’minina where Fliigel ends v. 87, but where 
« has only a ¢ and Saj.a 5. 


XVI, 23/24, 25. Besides the normal verse end- 
ing after al-mustakbirina one is marked after 
yu'liniina where Fliigel ends v. 24, but where 
e has only a ds and Saj.a bL. 


91/93. Besides the normal verse ending after 
raf‘alina one is marked after kafilan, where 
« has only a pausal sign ¢ and Saj.ab. 


XVII, 35/3%. Besides the normal verse ending 
after ta’wilan, one is marked after tl-musta- 
kimi where ¢ has only a ¢ and Saj.ab. 


82/84. Besides the normal verse ending after 
khasdran, one is marked also after lil-mu’mi- 
nina where « expressly marks it Y to show 
no pause is to be made, and Saj. does likewise. 


XVIII, 2. There is no mark at the normal verse 
ending after hasanan, but there is one after 
al-mu’minina where neither « nor Saj. mark 
any pause. 


98. Besides the normal pause at verse ending 
after hagqan, one is marked after dakka’a 
where « has only Jo and Saj.a 3. 


XIX,17. There is no mark at the normal verse 
ending after sawiyyan, but one is marked in 
the middle of the verse after hijaban, where 
no pausal sign is given in « or Saj. 

41/42. There is no mark at the normal ending 





of the verse nor after the next (v. 42/43) but 
in the middle of v. 41/42 one is marked after 
Ibrahima, where « has only the sign ¢ and 
Saj.a L. 


XX, 53/55. Besides marking the normal verse 
ending after shatta there is one marked also 
after subulan, where no pausal sign at all is 
given in either ¢ or Saj. 


86/88. Besides marking the usual verse ending 
after mau‘idi, two other verse endings are 
marked within the verse; one after ‘asifan 
where Fliigel marks the end of his v. 88, and 
where ce hasa ¢ and Saj.a 3 ; and another 
after hasanan where « has a ¢ and Saj.ab. 
But in compensation no mark occurs here at 
the normal ending of v. 87/90 after as-Sdamiri, 
where Fliigel also marks no verse ending. 

88/90. The verse ending is marked after Misa, 
whereas it ought normally to come after the 
next word fa nasiya. This is doubtless merel 
a scribal error. 

123/121, 122. Besides marking the normal verse 
ending after yashqd, one is also marked after 
hudan where Fliigel ends his v. 121, but where 
neither « nor the Sajawandi system has any 
mark of pause. 


XXXIX,7/9,10. Besides the mark for the nor- 
mal verse ending after 1s-sudiri there is one 
marked also after ta‘malina, where Fliigel 
ends his v. 9, but where « has onlya de 
and Saj.a bL. 


XLII, 48/47. Besides marking the normal verse 
ending after kafirun, one is also marked after 
hafizgan where « has only a pausal Le and 
Saj.ab. 


The most striking fact in this list is the number 
of coincidences of verse endings in the Codex with 
those adopted by Fliigel in his text. There are 
further coincidences in that II, 40/38, 67/63, 
78/73; III, 38/33, 181/126, 196; IV, 3, 27/32, 
41/45, 118; V,101; VI, 66; VII, 105/103; XI, 
74/77, 82/84, 118/120; XIV, 43/44; XVII, 104/ 
106; XVIII, 2, 23, 32/31, 84/83; XX, 33/34, 
72/75, 78/81, 87/90, 92/94, 106, 116/115; XL, 
53/56, 73/74; XLII, 32/31, this Codex has no 
verse endings marked where Fliigel marks none but 


e does.* Since we are entirely in the dark as to the 


*The number of cases may even be more numerous 
than this, for in many cases the end of a verse comes at 
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source from which Fliigel drew his verse divisions, 
these coincidences are significant. Fliigel’s verse 
endings agree with none of the known systems 
whose tradition has come down to us, nor with any 
that we have been able to trace in the Masoretic 
literature under the section Ru’iis al-Ayy, and it 
has been generally assumed that he selected his 
verse endings on an arbitrary system of his own. 
The number of agreements between his system and 
that followed in this Codex, however, suggest that 
he may have been following the system of some 
MS in his possession which may have followed 
some divergent Oriental tradition. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the table Shebunin constructs 
of the divergences between this Samarqand Codex 
and the Fliigel text in the matter of verse endings, 
is equally long and imposing, so that it is obvious 
that the question of Fliigel’s system of verse divi- 
sion awaits further elucidation. 

In placing the rosettes at roughly ten verses 
apart, the scribe was following the ancient practice 
of indicating the ‘ushr or tenths, which is possibly 
the earliest of the various systems of verse group- 
ing. It is clear that he was following a system and 
not just counting verses, for in many places his 
rosette comes where it ought to come on the Kifan 
system of marking the tens, whereas between two 
rosettes he himself has marked more or less than 
ten verse endings. For example in Stra XVIII 
there is a rosette at v. 10 after rashadan and an- 
other at v. 20 after abadan, where they would 
normally come according to the Kifan system, but 
in the Codex only seven verses are marked between 
them. As these rosettes are witness to an early 
‘ushr system it is worth while listing them, though 
with the remark that the witness is not as perfect 
as it might have been, for the scribe has often for- 
gotten to put in a rosette in places where, even on 
his own counting, he has gone well beyond ten 
verses. The list following is corrected from that 
of Shebunin. 


Fol, 4v after sddigina (II, 31/29) ; 7v after zalimina 
(51/48); 9v after ya'tadina (61/58); llr after 
yaf‘alina (71/66); 12v after khalidina (81/75); 
l6v after ya‘lamina (101/95); 18v after lahum 
(109/103) ; 19r after sddigina (111/105) ; 21r after 
al-kKhasiriina (121/115) ; 23r after al-‘alamina (131/ 
125); 28r after ta‘lamina (151/146); 29v after 
ajma‘ina (161/156) ; 47r after yasha’u (III, 40/35) ; 
SL 


the edge of a folio, and as the edges are badly broken it 
18 often not possible to ascertain whether any mark for 
the end of the versa was there or not. In such case we 
have assumed that it was, but this may be wrong. 


53r after ta‘lamina (71/64) ; 56r after ash-shahidina 
(81/75); 58v after kafirina (100/95); 66r after 
azg-gdlimina (140/134) ; 69v after al-mu’minin (160/ 
154); 74r after khabirun (180/176); 79r after 
tuflihtina (200); 86v after mubinan (IV, 20/24) ; 
103v after hakiman (111); 109r after hamidan 
(131/130) ; 113v after mu’minina (V, 88/90); 117r 
after rahimun (98); 123v after al-hakimu (118); 
126r after yalbisina (VI, 9); 128r after tushrikina 
(19); 133r after mustakimin (39); 137v after 
mubinin (59); 140r after yakfurtina (70/69); 144v 
after bi kdfirina (89); 167r after as-sdjidina (VII, 
11/10); 171v after ya‘lamina (32/30); 174r after 
az-2dlimtina (41/39); 177r after yajhadina (51/ 
49); 184r after musrifina (81/79); 187r after 
jathimina (91/89); 189r after al-kdfirina (101/ 
99); 190v after muftarina (XI, 50/52); 193r after 
mujibun (61/64); 195r after Ya'giba (71/74); 
197r after bi qaribin (81/83); 199r after wadidun 
(90/92) ; 201r after hasidun (100/102); 203r after 
muribin (110/112); 205r after az-zdhidina (XII, 
20); 207r after al-’awwalina (XV,10); 208r after 
bi-rdziqina (20); 209r after ’ajma‘ina (30); 210r 
after al-mukhlasina (40); 2llv after al-ghabirina 
(60); 212r after al-‘dlamina (70); 213r after al- 
mursalina (80); 214r after tusimina (XVI,10); 
215r after yukhlaqina (20); 217v after al-mutta- 
qina (30/32); 219v after fa yakinu (40/42); 222r 
after al-hakimu (60/62); 224r after gadirun (70/ 
72); 226v after hinin (80/82); 228r after tadhak- 
karina (90/92) ; 229v after mushrikina (100/102) ; 
232r after ‘aliman (XVII, 10/11); 233v after mah- 
giran (20/21); 234v after basiran (30/32); 235v 
after ‘aziman (40/42) ; 237v after kabiran (60/62) ; 
239r after tafdilan (70/72); 240r after nasiran 
(80/82) ; 24lv after yanbi‘an (90/92); 243r after 
qatiran (100/102); 244v after takbiran (111); 
246r after rashadan (XVIII,10/9); 248r after 
’abadan (20/19) ; 250v after ‘amalan (30/29) ; 252r 
after talaban (41/39) ; 254r after ‘adudan (51/49) ; 
256r after saraban (61/60) ; 257r after ’imran (71/ 
70); 259r after saddan (94/93) ; 260v after waznan 
(105) ; 263r after magdiyyan (XIX, 21) ; 264v after 
hayyan (31/32); 265v after Ibrahima (41/42); 
267r after shai'an (60/61); 268r after siliyyan 
(70/71); 269v after maddan (79/82); 270r after 
*iddan (89/91); 271r after rikzan (98) ; 272r after 
ya Misa (XX,11); 273r after al-’ala (21/22); 
273v after ’azri (31/32); 274v after ya Misa (40/ 
42); 275v after al-ala (51/53); 276v after iftara 
(61/64); 278r after ’abga (71/74); 279v after 
ihtadad (82/84); 28lr after Misd (91/93); 282v 
after zurqan (102); 283v after dhikran (113/112) ; 
284v after hudan (123/121); 286r after ‘abga 
(131) ; 287v after ta‘budina (XXVI, 70) ; 289r after 
lil-muttagina (90); 289v after shdfi‘ina (100); 
29lv after ar-rahimu (140); 293r after ’ajma‘ina 
(170); 294r after il-‘dlamina (180); 295r after 
mu’minina (190); 295v after al-mujrimina (200) ; 
297v after al-mursalina (XXVII,10); 299v after 
al-gha@’ibina (20); 300r after ir-rahimi (30); 30lv 
after yuslihtina (48/49); 303r after ul-mundharina 
(58/59); 305v after ul-’awwalina (68/70); 306v 
after ul-‘alimu (78/80); 308r after muhtadina 
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(XXXVI, 21/20); 309v after yarji‘ina (31); 310V 
after il-mashhini (41); 312r after yansiliina (51); 
313r after mustagimun (61); 314v after mdlikina 
(71); 317v after ud-dint (XXXVII, 20) ; 318v after 
tdghina (30/29) ; 319v after al-mukhlasina (40/39) ; 
320r after yatasd’alina (50/48); 320v after wl- 
‘azgimu (60/58); 32lv after yuhra‘ina (70/68); 
322v after as-sdlihina (100/98); 323v after il- 
muhsinina (110); 324r after Hadriina (120); 324v 
after ‘il Ydsina (130); 325r after il-mdshhim 
(140); 326r after shdhidina (150); 326v after 
il-mukhlisina (160); 327r after ya‘lamina (170); 
328r after yasifina (180); 329v after al-ahzabi 
(XXXVIII, 11/10); 330v after ul-mihraba (21/ 
20) ; 336v after ya‘lamina (XL, 70/72); 338v after 
tunkirina (81); 340r after ta’i‘ina (XLI, 11/10) ; 
342r after turja‘ina (21/20); 346v after ul-kabiru 
(XLII, 22/21); 348v after shakirin (33/31); 350r 
after il-'umiri (43/41); 352v after ul-’umiru (53). 


Shebunin notes rosettes also on fol. 3r after 
II, 21/19; fol. 288r after XXVI, 80; fol. 344v 
after XLI, 31, where none are visible on the pages 
of the Pissareff facsimile. On the other hand he 
omits to catalogue those on fol. 18v, fol. 58v, fol. 
254r, which are there quite plainly in the facsimile. 
It is possible that these omissions on his part are 
purely mistakes due to oversight, and it is also 
probable that the rosettes that are missing in the 
Pissareff facsimile may be due to further deteriora- 
tion of the Codex between the time when Shebunin 
examined it and Pissareff’s work in reproducing it. 

Within the rosettes are crudely formed Arabic 
letters used as numerals, which once doubtless 
noted the numbers of the a‘shaér in the original 
Codex in its complete form, but which now, with 
so many folios of the original missing, present no 
sort of sequence. In the Columbia copy of the 
facsimile folios 138, 139, 141, 143, 194, 197, 207, 
209, 210, 218, 231, 238, 239, 276, 291 and 295 
have been bound in back to front, i. e. the recto is 
the verso and vice versa, which only adds to the 
confusion. 

A comparison with the Kifan and Basran ‘ushr 
marks in the lithographed Qur’ans of Cairo and 
Stambul reveals that the system in this Codex 
does not agree with the later systems of either of 
these cities, coinciding sometimes with a Basran 
‘ushr mark, sometimes with a Kifan, and some- 
times, perhaps more often with neither. The litho- 
graphs, it is true, do not always agree with one 
another on the matter, but none of the several 
examined showed any marked connection with the 
system here. 

At the end of a Sirah there is a coloured band 
of decoration stretching right across the page to 
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separate the end of one Sirah from the beginning 
of another. Such are preserved’ on fol. 79r; 244y; 
271r; 316r; 328r; and 352v. If the last words of 
the Sirah do not fill out a complete line, the scribe 
fills in what remains of the line with this coloured 
decoration, so that his Bismillah for the next 
Sirah will start at the beginning of a line. There 
is no rubric of any kind at the head of a new Siirah, 
Each new Sirah begins directly with the Bismillah, 
and there is no pause mark or space between it 
and the first words of the verse to follow. The 
so-called Mystic Letters are found, and again there 
is no break between the Bismillah and these letters 
or between them and the beginning of the verse, 
Needless to say, since there is no rubric at the head 
of a Sirah there is no name or number attached 
to the Sirah. 

No pausal signs are used in the Codex, and there 
are no marginal indications of ajzd@’ or other 
liturgical divisions. 


ORTHOGRAPHY 


Shebunin in his account of the orthography 
compared this text with that of Fliigel, but as 
Fliigel followed no known Oriental tradition of 
Rasm in preparing his text, a comparison on that 
basis is almost valueless. Compared with Fliigel’s 
text this Samarqand Codex presented a great num- 
ber of peculiarities, but when we compare it with 
the rules for Qur’anic orthography given in the 
Mugqni« of ad-Dani,’ and the Egyptian Government 
text (<), which attempt to follow consistently the 
Kifan masoretic tradition of Rasm al-Masahif in 
Qur’inic orthography, we find that this Codex, 
while presenting numerous deviations, yet follows 
the general Kifan system with fair consistency. 
Where it deviates it presents numerous points of 
interest, so that a detailed comparison is of a cer- 
tain importance. 

Only what remains of the original folios can be 
used in this comparison, and unfortunately our 
comparison will be to some extent vitiated by an 
element of uncertainty not present in Shebunin’s 
case. He, as already mentioned, was able to make 
his comparison directly from the Codex, where it 
was possible to distinguish the places where the 
folios had been mended, but this distinction is not 
possible on the facsimile which is all we now have 
available. The folios which Shebunin notes 48 


TOrthographie und Punktierung des Koran: ewe 
Schriften von Aba ‘Amr ‘Utman ibn Said ad-Dani, 
herausgegeben von Otto Pretzl. Istanbul, 1932. 
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being entirely paper may be rejected, and indeed 
they are generally distinguishable by the difference 
in handwriting, but where the parchment leaves 
have been mended to a greater or lesser extent 
with paper patches, the patching does not show up 
in the facsimile, and though it is sometimes possi- 
ble to distinguish the later hand which filled in 
the writing on these patches, there yet remains an 
element of uncertainty which is unfortunate but 
inescapable. 

In a later number of the Zapiski (Vol. XIV, 
1901, pp. 119-154) Shebunin published an exami- 
nation of another ancient Codex of the Qur’an, 
No. 534 of the Collection in the Khedivial Library 
at Cairo, which in many respects was closely 
similar to the Samarqand Codex in matters of 
orthography. This Codex had also been restored 
at various times, and not always by skilful hands, 
but it still has 248 original parchment leaves, 
besides 34 imitation parchment leaves, 61 leaves 
taken from another Codex and inserted to fill in 
missing passages, and 219 paper leaves supplied 
to complete the volume. We may label this Codex 
(C) and from the evidence of the original portions 
of the 248 parchment leaves as they were scrutinized 
by Shebunin, use its evidence to check with the 


peculiarities we have before us in the Samarqand 
Codex. 


II, 22/20. s)4) is written without the medial 

alif, i.e. a4}. So in 165/160 and XLI, 9/8. 

24/22. s5loh| without the medial alif. So in 
74/69; XI, 82/84; XV, 74. 

25/23. 2» is written with the final alif, i.e. 
ols, contrary to Mugnt* 23-25, which says 
that this word should have the final alif only 
in XLII, 22/21. In this Codex, however, it is 
written with the final alif in III, 136/130, 
195/194, 198/197 ; IV, 122/121; V,119; XV, 
45; XVI, 31/33; XVIII, 31/30; XIX, 61/ 
62; XX, 76/78; XXVI, 134; XXXVI, 34; 
XXXVII, 43/42, but elsewhere without the 
alif, even in XLII, 22/21 though the defec- 
tive state of the folio at this point makes the 
reading a little uncertain. C has it always 
with the alif. (gx ig written \y , but possibly 
this is on the paper portion, and in any case 

would be a scribal error without textual 
significance. 
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26/24. s\5) without the medial alif. 
28/26. web’ is written with the alif i.e. 
lol c.f. XLI, 39. In « the alif of Lol 


is omitted before pronominal suffixes in this 
Sirah only, the alif being written in lal>| 


in V, 35; XLI, 39 and in o Lol in XXII, 
66/65. The only one of these passages extant 
in this Codex is XLI, 39, where, however, it 
is written >| without the alif. In C the 


alif is generally written before suffixes. 
30/28. Jel» without the alif. So normally 
in C. 
35/33. 7s without the hamza, i.e. Ucs. 
38/36. clue without the medial alif. ¢ nor- 


mally writes this without the alif before pro- 
nominal suffixes, but here and at XX, 123/ 
122 it has the alif, obviously to distinguish 
gas from 48, but the more primitive 
writing may well have been as here without 
the alif (see Muqn*, 68), though this Codex 
has it in XX, 123/122, as does C. 


41/38. _s\5 without the alif. 

49/46. +». has an alif for the hamza, i.e. 
|g quite irregularly. 

53/50. 3,3] without the medial alif. So 
in C. 

54/51. ° 3s without the medial alif. So 
(rae (bis) in V, 89/91, Jd in XVI, 
61/63, rsd’ in XVIII, 58/57 and jisg 
in XVIII, 73/72. 

61/58. lab without the alif. So asab in V, 


96/97, but with the alif in V, 95/96, XVIII, 
19/18, as invariably in « and C. 


(gts without the medial alif. 


64/61. cy» is omitted before cy ,5dI; but this 


is probably merely a scribal error, if not due 
to a mistake on a paper patch in the folio. 


- 65/61. cyu> has the alif but no kurst for 


the hamz. 


68/63. 2s without the alif. 
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69/64. ails without the alif. 

74/69. s5leh\S without the alif. See under 
24/22. 

78/73. gl) without the alif. So in 111/105 
and IV, 123/122. C agrees. 

83/77. Ulie| without the alif. So C. « has it 
here but is without it elsewhere. 

99/93. <s\s with the alif of the fem. plural, 
and so in IV, 140/139; XVII, 101/103; 
XVIII, 17/16; XIX, 58/59; XX VII, 1, 12; 
XXXVI, 46; XL, 56/58, 69/71, but else- 
where without, as normally in «. Shebunin 
noted the same inconsistency in C. 

102/96. 9» with the alif, though the corre- 
sponding ©» » is without, as ine. Mugni* 23 
says that there was variation among the 
Codices as to this alif. 

Slaw Without the alif, as in C, and 
as it should be according to Mugni‘ 18. 


.s is written i>, and so in IV, 
15/19, 18/22; VII, 38/36, 40/38; XVII, 
34/36 ; XVIII, 60/59, 70/69, 86/84; XXVII, 
18, 32; XXXVI, 39; XLI, 20/19, though 
elsewhere it is written normally, as is in- 
variably the case in C. 


cpu without the medial alif. 


is with the alif, but in III, 77/71 
without the alif, as normally in «. 


108/102. jes is written f.. There were 


numerous variant readings recorded for this 
word, so that this may be an ancient variant 
in the text. 


109/103. lS without the alif. So in III, 


91/85, but with the altf in II, 161/156 and 
IV, 18/22. C has it without the alif, though 
according to Mugni‘, 13, 16 it ought to be 
written with the alif save in XIII, 42. 


el without the medial alif. See 


111/105. 
18/73. 


119/113. |_.2,. The text has here some word 
ending in | ,e, but the edge of the folio is 
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lost. There is no known variant here, so possi- 
bly this is to be taken as a mistake. 


124/118. cel» without the alif, as in 30/28, 
So in III, 55/48. 
Ub) without the alif. So in XV, 79 


and XXXVI, 12/11. ¢ writes it with the alif 
save in XVII, 71/73 where it agrees with 
this text. C writes without alif. 


126/120. 33\9- What is written seems to be 
3932) , but doubtless it is merely an error in 
the rewriting. 


128/122. US. without the first alif. ¢ has 
it here, but writes it without in 200/196. 


133/127. LE without the second alif, i.e, 


wijs. So in XXVII, 67/69; XXXVII, 11, 
though elsewhere with the alif, as in «. C also 
varies in this matter. 


136/130. S\.y| without the medial alif. So 
in 140/134 and III, 84/78. C agrees. 


139/133. (i gees) without the medial ali. 
C agrees. 


145/140. rake without the alif (bis). 


156/151. eel with the alif. So in IV, 72/74, 
73/75; III, 172/166; XI, 81/83; III, 146/ 
140; XLII, 30/29; XI, 89/91; V, 106/105; 
III, 165/159, 166/160. « differs in its treat- 
ment of the alif in this word. In Glo} and 


cso} it always has it (as does this Codex in 
XI, 89/91, the only place we can test) ; has 
it in ghlel, alo}, \gicl (where we cannot 
test it in this text), but omits it in ml 
(which in this text has it in III, 166/160; 
IV, 73/75; XLII, 30/29) ; has it in tel 
(as does this text), but omits it in Sc 
and eel (where this text has it in III, 
165/159; IV, 72/74; V, 106/105; II, 156/ 
151). 

158/153. fiat without the alif. So C, and 
so € save in this verse. 
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> without the alif, but with it in 
V, 93/94; IV, 23/27, 128/127. Both « and 
C write it with the alif throughout. 

166/161. Gly) without the medial alif. So 
C, and so « save in this verse. 

171/166. yglivy is written %gleb with no 
room for the Y . This looks very much like 
the original writing, but it must be merely a 
scribal error. 

172/167. |guls. The nin has been omitted by 
scribal error. 

176/171. lis without the medial alif, but is 


written with it in 137/131; IV, 35/39; XI, 
89/91, XX XVIII, 2/1. Both C and « have 
it throughout. 


177/172. cple oy I is written cpl eye) als 
but it may be due to a reinking. 


III, 39/33. sue without the medial alif. 


40/35. ..'»| without the medial hamza, i.e. 
i> though elsewhere it is written regu- 
larly. C always has the alif as kurst for the 
hamza. 
le without the alif. So in XIX, 
5, 8/9. 

50/44. 4\4 written 4.4 with two kursis for 
the ya’. See 58/51. Shebunin notes that 
cases of this superfluous kurst occur in C in 
various forms of the word ls. 

52/45. jes} without the medial alif, though 
it is written with it in 192/189, and in 
olei} in this verse. C writes it with the 


alif when it is without pronominal suffixes, 
but without it when it has the suffixes. 


58/51. ssy) is written with two kursis for 
the ya’. So also in 70/63. See on v. 50/44, 
Where the superfluous kurst occurs in the 
singular form. 

61/54. Jl without the alif. So also in 64/ 
57, though it is written with it in 167/160 
and V, 104/103. C always has the alif. 


65/58. y9>los8 without the alif. So in 66/59 
and p eee in 73/66. 

69/62. aU, without the alif, i.e. azb, though 
written with it in 72/65; IV, 113; and III, 
154/148. 

75/68. \k% without the medial alif. So in 
IV, 20/24. 

vs. without the medial alif. C would 
normally be without. 

75/69. ) ool is written with two yd’s, i.e. 
cy) as in many old Codices. 


78/72. The words J} wc cy» om leg are 
omitted by the scribe, obviously by error, 
thinking he had already written them. 

79/73. \sLe written without the alif, i.e. Jue, 
So in VII, 32/30; XVII, 17/18, 30/32, 96/ 
98; XIX, 61/62, 82/85; XXVII, 15, 59/60; 
XXXVII, 111, 122, 132, 171; XXXIX, 7/9; 
XLII, 23/22, 25/24, 27/26 bis, 52, but else- 
where with the alif, as at XXXVI, 30/29; 
XXXVII, 40/39 ete. « has the alif written 
throughout save in we XLIII, 19/18, cuc 
LXXXIX, 29; tse XXXVIII, 45 and 
Sis) in XIX, 65/66. C normally writes 
with the alif. 

opie is written with the alif. C com 
monly has the alif in words of the form Jks, 


83/77. ged) with the first long alif. So 
133/127, 180/176; IV, 131/130, 132/131; 
VI, 12.75; XI, 107/109; XVIII, 14/13, 
26/25, 51/49; XX, 4/3; XXVII, 65/66; 
XXXVI, 81; XLI, 12/11; XLII, 49/48, 53, 
though elsewhere he writes as e with no long 
alif. C always omits the long alif. ¢« has 
second long in XLI, 12/11. 


87/81. 3.3) with the medial alif. So in 
XV, 30; XVII, 92/94; XX, 116/115; XLI, 


30, but elsewhere without as «. C generally 
has it without the altf. 


88/82. lid}. The final ., has been omitted 
by error. 
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92/86. IJ without the medial alif. 167/160. | gal is written without the alif. 


133/127. |e, written without the medial Yus without the alif. C and ¢ always 
alif. have the alif. 

184/128. -,s\a)| without the alif. Sasy is written Saily with an 

136/130. ,a'3|_;> is written without any waw, extra alif; [see Mugns* 18.] 
i.e. ele: So in IV, 93/95, but see XX, 168/162. \Weelb) is written without the ali, 
76/78. i.e. U gab} ° 

138/132. \, written without the alif, which 172/166. | \o) without the medial alif. 
would be the normal writing in C. So in XLII, 38/36, but with it in III, 195/ 

140/134. ysl without the alif. 7m”. 

174/168. .j2s 93 is written js | 93 probably 
a scribal error, though Shebunin notes that 


this superfluous alif occurred four times in (, 
146/140. | 43\Sx.| without the medial alif. in XL, 15; LIII, 6; LXV, 7; and LXXXV, 


147/141. s|_.1 without the medial alif. So 15 in the case of this word 93. 

in IV, 6/5. C would normally omit it. 175/169. ° gbe is written without the alif. 

\»}u3} without the medial alif. So So in IV, 34/38. 

in XLI, 29. So normally in C. 178/172. \gslo_p is without the alif. So in 
154/148. ,g>la» without the medial alif. So \gslo5) in IV, 137/136; XVIII, 25/24. 

in IV, 34/38. So normally in C. 183/179. 42 is written without the alif on 
155/149. lasod} without the alif, agreeing the analogy of j\k% etc. above. It would 

with Mugqnt 18. In 166/160, however, it is normally be written without in C. 

with the alif as in «. 195/193. (J.f is with the medial alif, where 
156/150. oe is written .ov with the kursi e has it without. In this word « has the alif 


for a yd’ before the final ¢. So in XV, 23 only in VI, 135, ple. 
and XXXVI, 11/12, 78, though elsewhere it 195/194. 9 >\e is written without the alif. 
follows « with only a final ¢ . C is incon- So in IV, 89/91; XVI, 41/43. 


sistent in writing this word. 198/197. .)_,W is written without the alif, 


158/152. Jy is written J\y, which may be ive. 4! »W , though it has the alif in 193/191 
a mistake of the scribe, though C has it as « and C have throughout. 
written thus in XXXVII, 68/66. 200. Ig yle without the aléf. 


159/153. is, is written C-> > contrary to |gla1, without the alif. 
Mugni' 82. ; 


mos without the alif. 


144/138. cel is written crs which is pecu- 
liar, but see Mugni* 50. 


IV,1. yl, is written without the alif, i.e. You, 
So in VII, 48/46; XVI, 43/45, but elsewhere 
160/154. Jt written without the alif. with the alif as « and C. 
je is written ye. So in IV, 17/21, elvy! without the alif. | 
85/87; V, 92/93, 99, 117; VI, 93; XVIII, 3. lb is written Wb , which was said to 
15/14 and in III, 179/173. This form is be the writing in ‘Uthman’s Codex. Mugqnt 
never found in C. 71. 








in 


f, 


f, 
1 
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4/3. +» is written l as it was written in 


the Codex of Ibn Mas‘id (see Mugni‘ 45). 
So in VI, 38, 91, 98; XI, 57/60; 101/103; 
XV, 21; XVI, 35/37, 75/77, 89/91; XVIII, 
70/69; XX, 50/52. ¢« has it thus only in 
XVIII, 23 but C has this form in VI, 38, 93, 
XVIII, 23; 70/69; XX, 50/52. Elsewhere 
in this Codex as in C it is written normally, 


as ine. [In VI, 93 it is oegh , everywhere else 
a. -] 


6/ 5. co) is written without the altf. 
jJ4 is written without the alif. 
7/8. gla gl (bis) is written without ‘either 
alif, i.e. ga) J}. See Mugni 18. 
15/19. (im written i>. See II, 102/96. 


16/20. ol jg is written all 9 Without the 
altf. 
19/23. \» S is mistakenly written la,5 , but 
this may be due to the reinking. 
o@9le is written without the alif. 


20/24. Jlace} is without the alif. 
23/27. Kae is written with the alif, i.e. 


ws S. 

25/29. o)ssee is followed by an wc that does 
not belong there. It is quite obviously a scribal 
error and not a textual variant. 

Ol4>} is written without the alif. 

36/40. 63 is written |3, which Mugni* 110 
notes from some Kifan Codices. 


 >L.J| is written without the alij. 
Ys is written without the alif, i.e. 


75/77. oust without the alif. So in 97/99; 
XVI, 28/30; XVIII, 35/33; XX XVII, 113. 

92/94. eluas without the alif. So in V, 95/96, 
89/91. ¢ and C always write with alif. 


93/95. 03) jo8 as in III, 136/130 is written vy, 89/91. 


ol 328 without any waw. 


94/96. oie is written without the medial 
alif. 
10%. Silks» is written (925. without the 
medial alif. 
4} > is without the alif. So C would 
normally write it without alif. 
115. 33l%, is written without the medial 


alif. « has the alif in this word save in XVI, 
27/29 where in this Codex also it is written 
without the alif. 


119/118. J3\7 is written 332 without the 
medial alif. So in XVII, 46/48, XVIII, 
11/10, but in XVIII, 57/55 it has the medial 
alif as « has all through. 

125/124. eo! is written a! without the 
ya. So in XIX, 41/42, 58/59. ¢ has it thus 
in Sirah II only, but elsewhere with the yd’ 
(see Muqnt‘ 36). In C it is apparently always 
written with the ya’. 

128/127. \o\_c| is written without the alif. 
So in VI, 35. C would normally omit alif. 

137/136. | gil is written | 9s]! with two alifs, 
but perhaps by mistake. J is wrongly 
written od with a for ,, but this is possi- 
bly due to the reinking. 

140/139. \;¢u5 is written with waw, ice. 
$5¢0-+ This 9 for the kursi of the hamza 


is an understandable writing, but Muqnt* 60 
expressly lists this verse as one of the places 
where there was an alif as kurst in all the 
early Codices. 


gl is written without the alif. 
142/141. atu is written gS without the 
alif, which is possibly the original writing 
since there are textual variants PY and 


iS (see Abii Hayyin Bahr III, 337, Ibn 


Halawaih 26) which assume an original form 
without alif from which these could be derived. 


o 51% (bis) without the alif. So in 


XVI, 61/63; XVIII, 58/5%, 73/72. 





eb} is written ol without the alif. 
e is inconsistent in writing this word, writing 
it with alif here and in LVIII, 4/5, but with- 
out alif in XC, 14. As C also would seem to 
have written it without the alif this may well 
have been the original writing. 
90/92. lay) without the alif, as would be 
the normal writing in C also. 
94/95. «Jl; is written without the medial alif, 
ie. abs. 
‘ l, without the alif, as would be 
normal in C also. 
— 95/96. Ren Jac. There is only an unintelli- 
gible writing here, which looks like 4 , but 


is possibly due to the reinking process, where 
the original was too faint to be properly 
traced. 


96/97. ssl.W is written without the alif, i. e. 
5 pl « 

106/105. xwels is written with the medial 
alif, but as this alif comes at the end of a 
line, that may be the explanation. See on II, 
156/151. 

Oleui.s without the alif here and in 
the next verse, contrary to « but in agreement 
with the regulation in Mugni' 18. 

107/106. Slo ! > are both without the 
alif, agreeing in this with Mugnt 18. 

111. gos) g}! is without the alif here and 
in v. 112, though it had it in ITI, 52/45 as «. 
116. gc is written ye with the alif. 
So in C. 
VI,6. | ,\,4» is written without the alif. So in 
XI, 52/54. This would be normal in C. 


7. «ylb,5 without the alif here and in v. 91. 
So C would normally write. 


14. ble is without the alif. 
1%. cat is without the alif. 
18. _ ld) without the alif here and in v. 61. 
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36. 4J] is wrongly written by the scribe as yy, 
though this again may be a case of wrong 
reinking of faded letters. 

37. 4s\s is without the alif. So in v. 65 and 


in XVII, 99/101. « is inconsistent in writing 
this word. Generally « writes it as here with 
the alif, but without it in XXXVI, 81; 
XLVI, 33/32; LX XV, 40. See Muqni' 14. 


38. «ose is without the alif, as it is in C. 


38. Sol is without the medial alif. « is 
inconsistent, writing it generally as here with 
the alif, but without it in XXIV, 35; XXV, 
9/10, 39/41; XXIX, 43/42; XLVIL, 3, 
10/11, 35/40; LVI, 23/22, 61; LIX, 21: 
LXXVI, 28. This Codex has it without the 
alif in XVI, 74/76 and XVII, 48/51 also, 
in both of which passages ¢ has the alif. 

50. -y|;> is written without the medial alif. 
So in XV, 21; XVII, 100/102; and 
XXXVIII, 9/8. 

52. hus is written without the medial alif, 
but oe lux has it ase. C is without the alif 
in LXV, 8. 

59. felts is written without the medial alif. 
So C would normally omit the alif. 

on 18 written -. with only one kursi, 
but doubtless by error. 

71/70. (lie) is written (ic) without the alif. 

ol~> without the alif. So probably 
in C. 

74. \sl.e] is without the medial alif. So in 
XXVI, 71. C would normally omit it. 

85. vl is written .,.J| without the alif. C 

' writes it with the alif here but without it in 
XXXVII, 123, where this text has the alif 
as «. 

91. yub|_5 without the medial alif as in the 
singular form in v. 7. 


92. le without the alif. So in XIX, 31/32. 


This would agree with Mugni' 19, 82. The 
writing in « is inconsistent, having it with 
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alif here and at v. 155/156; XIX, 32; XXI, 
50/51; XXIII, 29/30, but without it in 
XXIV, 35. 61; XXVIII, 30; XXXVIII, 29/ 
28; XLIV, 3/2; and L, 9. 

92. yglsley is without the alif. 

93. gle is without the alif, i.e. | gh. 

94. 19-55 is written +{_s here, as normally 
in IV, 12/15; VI, 100. « has the waw ending 
only here and at XLII, 21/20. See Mugni' 61. 

96. le is written os without the alif, which 
is perhaps the original writing, for there are 
textual variants ws and ji (Abi Hayyan 
Bahr IV, 185, Kirmani Baydén 79), which 
could only have arisen from a form without 
altf. 

cleyl is without the alif. So C would 

normally have written. 


GLuo is without the alif. So in XVIII, 
40/38. 

99. ols is written <j without the alif, though 

it has the alif in XVIII, 45/43; XX, 53/55. 


C is without it in LXXVIII, 15. e has the 
alif throughout. 


99. LS\_~ is written without the medial alif. 


©) is without the alif. C would normally 
omit it also. 


wks] is without the alif, which is perhaps 
the original writing, for « has it without the 
alif in all passages save this and II, 266/268. 
So C would normally write it without the alif. 


100. ¢% is written with the alif, which again 
is possibly original, for « has it with the alif 
everywhere save here and at XVI, 57/59; 
LIT, 39 (see Mugni* 23). C always has it 
with the alif, and in this Codex it is with it 
in XVI, 57/59. 


hs is written li with the alif, and 
so in XVII, 43/45 also, though without alif 
asein XX VII, 63/64; XX, 114/113. Mugni* 
19 says it should be without alif. 


104. sla is written 2 without the alif. 
So in XVII, 102/104. C would agree. 


VII, 10/9. SR is written US with the alif. 


17/16. elt is written without the alif, 
though in XVI, 48/50 it has it. 


32/30. dials is without the alif. So in XVI, 
66/68. 


38/36. IS is written UJS with the ele- 
ments separated. There was some dispute as 
to how this should be written. In the Mugqnit 
79 and Mandar al-Huda 11, the rule is given 
that this separated form should be written 
only in XIV, 34/37, but « has it separated 
in IV, 91/93; and XXIII, 44/46, though 
joined everywhere else. C has it joined in V, 
64/69 but separated in LXVII, 8. 

} ry gis} is written without the alif, 


which may be original, for save in this pas- 
sage « omits the alif (Muqni‘ 13), and there 
were textual variants here (Ibn Halawaih 44, 
Kirmani Baydn, 85) which could only have 
arisen from a form without the altf. 

40/33.. BLsJ| is written L5J| without the 
alif, which may be original for there were 
textual variants (Abi Hayyan Bahr IV, 297, 
298) which assume an original form without 
an alif. + 

43/41. \.'ax (bis) is written with but one 
kursi, “ioe . 

46/44. .3\_cYy) is written without the alif here 
and in 48/46. So C would have omitted alif. 

54/52. g\5 is without the altf, agreeing with 


Mugqni‘ 19 and with C. ¢ writes it without in 
LV, 78 and LXVII, 1. See on XLI, 10/9. 


57/55. lew is written without the alif. 
yl is without the alif, as would be 


normal also in C. 


66/64. dal is without the alif. So in the 
next verse. 
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77/75. \9 309 has been mistakenly written 
twice by the scribe. 

79/77. JU, is written without the alif. C 
would normally omit the alif also. 

85/83. 5) ;.J) is without the alif. So also in 
XI, 84/85, 85/86. C also without alif. 


XI, 53/56. P v& is written 5» without the 

alif,and so |,5 J in XXXVII, 36/35. 

56/59. \guwels is without the altf. 

63/66. csils is written with the altf, i. e. hl. 
C would normally write as « here. 

15/77. os! is written with the altf, i.e. of3t , 
C often kept the alif in such forms. 

TI/19. age is written ... apparently on the 
analogy of cs for +. C writes it as ine. 

82/84. (Je is written with the alif, i.e. Jle 
and so in XV, 74. 

84/85. JL&.J} is without the alif here and in 
the next verse. 

87/89. 
Doubtless a scribal error. 

88/90. se! is without the alif. 


ey is mistakenly written oily. 


XV, 23. (os is written with the extra letter 
sm? See on III, 156/150. 

79. cul 

eu . See on IT, 124/118. 


86. gid) is written with the alif, ie. 356d! , 
against the rule of Mugni* 18, but on the 
analogy of ere in V, 116. 


XVI, 14. (5) is written without the alif. 
25/27. a )9) is without the alif, as is 555), 
here and in XX, 87/90. 
auL§ is without the alif. 


26/28. .sc)9d| is written without the medial 
alif, though it has it in II, 127/121. «¢ is with 


is written without the alif, i.e. 
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alif here and at II, 127/121, but without it 
at XXIV, 60/59. C is normally without the 
alif in such forms. 


61/63. 59 de. is written with alif as kursi 
for the hamza, i.e. 59 dLius 
65/67. ol is written col C agrees with «. 
66/68. \wl. is written GX. without the alif, 
80/82. rail is without the alif. 
ls! ge! is without the alif. 
80/82. lesb.) is written without the alif. So 
normally C, 
leas] is without the alif. So nor- 
mally C. 
89/91. ro is written g++ See IV, 4/3. 
90/92. «g4) is written without the alif, i.e. 
cs). See Mugni' 50. 
92/94. Pe) is written Lol - 


117/118. a is written ae with the alif, 
though it is without it in III, 185/182, 197/ 
196; V, 97/96; XVI, 80/82; XXXVI, 44; 
XLII, 36/34. This is not a word where She- 
bunin notes any inconsistency in C, which 
would normally write it without the alif. 


XVII, 5. 5b.) is written without the alif. This 
is perhaps the original writing for e writes it 
without alif everywhere save in this verse, and 
this Codex and C have it consistently without 
the alif. 

15/16. 353)g is written 3,3'9 without the alif. 
So in XXXIX, 7/9. 


18/19. J>\J| is without the alif. 


23/24. UeyS is written LUgS without the 
alif. Mugnt* 100, 101 notes that the early 
Codices differed on the spelling here. 

24/25. 35 is written se without the alif. 

85/37. yl is without the alif. So in 
XXVI, 182, doubtless on the analogy of such 
forms as .y\b 5, VI, 7. 
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38/40. at. is written ,l4, probably by 


scribal error. 
40/42. Kio! is written S\o| with the alif. 
64/66. 9 v\* is without the alif. So normally 
would C write. 


68/70. Vile is written W:> without the alif. 
So in XXXVIL, 8and «cde here in v. 83/85. 
lLiel> is written Lae without the alif. 

69/71. iol’ is written lis without the alif. 
79/81. 
82/84. 


84/86. 


4s is written as without the alif. 


|,L.> is written | gallo without the alif. 
«JS \s is without the alif. 


93/95. Slew is written -o. without the 


alif. ‘This is possibly original for « has the 
alif here alone. See Muqni* 18, 101. C omits 
the alif. 

100/102. sls) is without the alif. 

107/108. ls is written “a0 without the 
alif here and in the next verse. 

110. sya is written ekLe without the alif, 
which is perhaps the original writing, for 
there were textual variants here (see Zamakh- 
shari on the verse, and as-Suyiti’s Durr IV, 


208), and e shows much inconsistency in 
writing the word § gle when it has attached 
pronouns. C seems usually to have had the 
altf. 


cslos is written cas without the alif. 


XVIII, 16/15. 

54, 
18/17. 
alif. 
ac\,3 is without the medial alif. 


+c is written Ly . See Mugni' 


lal is written without the medial 


‘aw is written Lub with the alif. 
¢ has the alif in V, 28/31 but writes the word 
without it elsewhere. C would normally omit 
the alif. 


\,1_8 is written |,' 3 without the alsf. 
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22/21. aly and 
without the alif. 
23. els is written .jas without the alif. 
This would be normal in C. 
29/28. 
alif. 
31/30. 


su and etl are all 


\gsl_~ is written gs, without the 


vg} is written 55.) without the alif. 

LL is without the alif. 

Pt YI is written ey) 
alif, here and in XXXVI, 56. 

34/32. »59low is without the alif, here and in 
v. 37/35. 

37/35. «ole is written ao. without the alif. 


46/44. \.\» is without the alif here, though 
with it in other occurrences, as in e and in C. 


47/45. 


without the 


$554 is written 351, without the alif. 

vols is without the alif; and so vole 
in the verse, 49/47. 

49/47. 

53/51. \mgsd\qe is without the medial alif, 
which is perhaps original, as « is without it 
in LVI, 75/74. 

62/61. |59\> is written |54> without the first 
alif. ¢ is inconsistent, having the alif here 
and in IT, 249/250; XLVI, 16/15, but with- 
out in VII, 138/134; X, 90. 

64/63. Us \ is written without the alif. So 
in XL, 82, though elsewhere with the alif as 
in XXXVI, 12/11, where « writes without 
any alif. 

69/68. 

96/95. cole is written .¢g. without the alif, 
as would be normal with C. 


|_-ol> is written | _ya> without the alif. 


|_»le is written |. without the alif. 


XIX,10/11. JU is written JJ without the 
alif. So would C normally write. 


11/12. J)_>..J}is without the alif here and in 
XXXVIII, 21/20, but with it in III, 39/33. 
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13/14. ls is written Us without the alif. 
14. |,U> is written | > without the alif 
here and in v. 32/33, but with it in XI, 59/62. 
17. Glee is written Loe without the alif 
here, but with it in VII, 46/44; XVII, 45/47 
and XLII, 51/50. 
29/30. 
37/38. | 5>\\ is without the alif here and in 
XXXVIII, 11/10, 13/12; XL, 5. 


© 4 is written without the alif. 


54/55. ole is written 54.5 without the alif. 

59/60. |sels) is written without the medial 
alif. 

71/72. \asy\g is without the alif. 

73/74. lis is written 4% without the alif, 


but has it in II, 125/119; XVII, 79/81; 
XXXVII, 164. 
75/77. \\& is written LX, without the alif, 


though elsewhere it has the alif as « C is 
inconsistent in its treatment of this word. 


83/86. PST is written rosls but this seems 
a scribal error. 
97. Lt is written without the alif, and 


so in XXVI, 195, but elsewhere with the alif 
as in e. C is inconsistent, sometimes having 
the alif and sometimes not. 


XX,12. ooh is written ob with the alif, 
which is perhaps original, for there were 
textual variants ob and 3b (Marandi, 
141; Abi Hayyan, VI, 231; Ibn Jinni, 49; 
Kirmani, 150) which assume an original alif 
in the text. 

39. JoLJi is written Jol without the 
alif. 
47/49. ils is written «sls, though probably 
only by error. 


63/66. jm is written with the second alif, 
i.e. 5)ia, Which is perhaps original, for « has 
the alif in XXII, 19/20. See Mugni‘ 18. 











63/66. )ouJ is written with the second alif, 
It is so written in C also, and is probably the 
original form. See Muqni‘ 18. 

66/69. Plo is written glo without the alif 

69/72. oJ} is written oJ! without the 


altf, possibly the original form, for « is with- 
out it in all places save here. See Mugqnit 21. 


71/74. ili» is written with the alif, i.e. Se, 
though Mugni* 12 says it should be written 
without the alif, and it is thus without it in 
XVII, 76/78. 

76/78. %\;> is written with the waw, ie. 
55> See III, 136/130. Shebunin notes that 
C sometimes wrote with the waw and some- 
times without. See Mugqnt‘ 61, 106. 


85/87. .¢ »LJ| is written ¢¢ J) without the 
alif here and in v. 87/90. This is perhaps 
original, though ¢ writes it with alif in w. 
85/87, 87/90, but in v. 95/96 without, as 
does this Codex. 

94/95. “egiu is written pg. See Mugni' 81. 
There were textual variants here (see Marandi 
and Kirmani 154) which show that there was 
confusion even in the earliest Codices. C writes 
as here. 


97. \S\c is written UCL without the alif. 
106. \c& is written ls without the alif. 


108/107. \ge) is written without the alif 
of the fem. plu. ending, which is probably 
original for « has the alif here contrary to 
the rule of Mugni* 23, though elsewhere, as 
at XXXI, 19/18, it follows the rule. 

121/119. Slied» is without the alif, in ac- 
cordance with the rule in Muqnt* 18. 


129. 3 is written U' J without the alif. 
130. .4|_,b) is written .3! Lb) without the alif. 


XXVI, 92. beep is written joined, i.e. LI; 
which is probably correct, for Mandr 11, and 
Mugni* 77 are against « here. C separates 
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here and at XL, 73/74; LVII, 4; LVIII, 
7/8, but joins in XXXIII, 61. 
114. syle is written sje without the alif. 
165. )_5H) is without the alif. So in XLII, 
50/49. 


XXVII,19. Wests is written {ss without the 

alif. 

32. dabls is without the altf, i.e. Stes 

44, 4 5)93 is written ,5,5 without the alif. 

45/46. ls,9 is without the alif, probably 
correctly ; see Muqni‘ 18. 

49/50. \geu\s is without the als. 

57/58. «j_») is written 4 |, but possibly by 
mistake. 

60/61. Sloe is written "4s without the 
medial alif. 

61/62. \_)_5 is written },' 5 without the alif. 


C is inconsistent, writing it with the altf in 
XXXVIII, 60 and without it in XL, 39/42. 

| j=l is written | ;>5 without the alif. 
C normally omits the alif. 

67/69. \'5 is written j5 with the alif, 
which is perhaps the original form. « is in- 
consistent, having the alif everywhere save 
in XIII, 5; XXVII, 67/69 and LXXVIII, 
40/41. See Muqni* 20. C always has the alif. 

Ugble is written \%\- without the 
alif, but in the next verse with it as «. It is 
without it also in XXXVII, 17. See on II, 
133/127. 

78/75. 93} is written joj). Shebunin notes 
that C often had this superfluous alif. 


75/77. isle is written ie without the alif. 


XXXVI, 14/13. gt, is without the alif, ice. 


eas which is perhaps original. 


22/21. Yy is mistakenly written y}. 
39. Jsle is written J ys without the alif. 


40. lL is written 5. without the alif. 
51. Ss)! is without the alif. 
73. vols is without the alif. 


XXXVII,6. 51,0) is written LS ,S)} without 


the aléf. So normally in C. 
7%. os is written 5} without the alif, as 
would normally be the case in C. 

10. Js’ is without the alif. 

11. Wy is written 4) without the alif. So 
normally in C. 

16. Use is written Wlic with the alif here 


and in v. 53/51, C always has the alif. « is 
inconsistent, though it spells it generally with- 
out the alif. 


25. 9 ,els is without the alif. 


30/29. ab is written with the alif, which is 
perhaps correct. ¢ has the alif in XXXVIII, 
55 and LXXVIII, 22 against Muqnt‘ 23 and 
Ogelb with alif in LI, 53; LII, 32 in accord- 
ance with Mugqnt 24. 

32/31. -y» sé is written with the alif, possibly 
correctly, as « has the alif in all passages save 
this. 

36/35. Poe) is written ee) without the alif. 

38/37. 81 is without the alif. 

57/55. ds is written c4s5 in accordance 
with the rule in Ibn Abi Dawiid’s Kitab al- 
Masahif, p. 214, but against Mugnt‘* 82, 83 
and Mandar 12. C also writes it with » here 
as also in XXXI, 31/30 and LII, 29. 

75/7% \o'sl is written without kursi for the 
altf, i.e. G'sU. So in C. 

99/97. Tca)3 is written Ts’; without the alif. 

102/101. eld! is written without the alif. 

106. }413} is written +5J}, which is perhaps 
original. See Ibn Abi Dawid, p. 214 and 
Mugni 62. 

176. \lias) is written without the alif. 
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177. cle is written ~.. without the alif. 
So C would normally omit the altf. 


XXXVIII, 12/11. sy) is written yy) with- 
out the alif. 
18/17. 3)_+Y) is without the alif. 
22/21. lue> is without the alif, probably 
correctly. See Mugnt 18. 
fe is written le . 


XL, 4. ald} is written with the alif, i.e. syJ}. 


It is not one of the words which Shebunin 
marks as taking the alif in C. 


XLI, 10/9. 459 is written with the alif, con- 

trary to C and « and the rule in Mugnr' 19. 
See on VII, 54/52. 

16/15. los is written css without the 
alif. 

29. sis} is written Lis} without the alif, 
agreeing with Mugqni' 18. 

31. © Aw 9) is written x 9) probably cor- 
rectly: see Mugni‘ 40. 


XLIT, 22/21.  asly is written 5’9 without the 
alif. « is inconsistent, writing it with alif 
here and at VII, 171/170; LXX, 1, but with- 
out the alif elsewhere. 

ols, is without the alf, which is 
probably original. 

33/31. S|) is written 59, without the alif. 

40/38. {91 5> is written without the final alif, 
i.e. |; which is possibly the original form ; 
but see Muqnt* 61. 

48/47. +.) is written with alif, as it is in C. 


XLII, 8/7. gas is written Lie. 





The general principles of the orthography are 
thus those of the Kifan School as set forth by 
ad-Dani in the Mugqni‘, and followed for the most 








part by the « text. It is noticeable, however, that 
this Samarqand Codex agrees with the Muqni not 
a few times where e departs from its instructions 
notably in not expressing the alif of the dual 
ending. In other respects, as Shebunin noted for 
the C text, it has correspondences with what we 
know of the old Basran Codex, so that we may 
safely say that the text is ‘Iraqi in type, as against 
the Syrian or Hijazi tradition. Where we are able 
to check its readings against those listed in the 
Mugnt‘, p. 106 ff. as characteristic of the great 
Metropolitan Codices, we find that it is almost 
always in agreement with those of ‘Iraq as against 
those of the other centres, even in such readings as 
\4 for ¢¢3 in IV, 36/40 and Use) for Ue) in VI, 
63, where the Kifan reading is opposed by all the 
other Codices. The one exception is in XXXVI, 
35, where it reads a,c with « and Basra and the 


majority of Codices, against the cle which 
Mugqnt* 113 gives as the reading in the Kifan 


Codex. An ‘Iraqi origin is also indicated by the 
writing .¢li which was characteristic of the Codex 


of Ibn Mas‘id, so long influential at Kifa. It 
agrees with the ‘Iraqi Codices in often omitting 
an alif when hamza follows (Mugqnt‘ 24), in read- 
ing wo 9) in XLI, 31 (Mugqni* 40), in writing 
>. (Mugni* 40), in reading 6b) in XX, 130 
(Mugnt‘ 51) and {5 ;> in XX, 76/78 even against 
e (Mugnt‘ 61, 106), and in reading jsf + in 
XLII, 21/20 (Mugni* 61), though it disagrees 
with ‘Iraq on this word in VI, 94. 

On the other hand it disagrees with the ‘Iraqi 
Codices in reading ope for glow» in XVII, 93/ 
95 (Mugns«‘ 18), in reading \is5 without the alif 
in XLIII, 3/2 (Mugnt 20), perhaps in reading 
cc> for ol> in XLII, 22/21 (Mugni 25), 
though the page of the MS is defective here, in 
reading ss) with « and the Madinan Codex 
(Mugqni* 51), and in reading .|;> instead of 
lg;> in XVIII, 87/88 (Mugni* 61) to agree 
again with « and the Madinan Codex. It disagrees 
with all the Codices in reading | \J| in XXXVII, 
106 (Muqni* 62), and has one curious agreement 
with ‘Uthman’s Codex, the Imam, in reading wb 
for olb in IV, 3 (Mugni‘ 71), though it definitely 
disagrees with what is recorded of the readings of 
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‘Uthmin’s Imam in other passages, e. g. in writing 
the second alif in 3\ia in XX, 63/66 (Mugni 16). 

Other peculiarities, in so far as they are not 
pure errors, whether of the original scribe, or made 
during the process of one or other of the renova- 
tions of the text, seem to be nothing more than 
the natural peculiarities of a scribe working at a 
time when the minutiae of orthography were not 
so firmly fixed as they later became. One can thus 
safely date the Codex earlier than the time of 
ad-Dani ({4444.H.), by whose time most of 
these minutiae had become fixed. The fact that 
its peculiarities are of the Basra-Kifa circle sug- 
gests that it must date from a time when the 
tradition of those Schools was beginning to take 
its characteristic form, and this would point to 
the third Islamic century. Shebunin wanted to 
date both this Codex and C in the second or late 
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first Islamic century, but this would seem too 
early. The fact that it has no vowel points does 
not necessarily point to a very early date, for Ibn 
Abi Dawid (f{ 316 4.8.) in his Kitab al-Masahif, 
p. 141 ff. records the prejudice there was in many 
circles against putting any marks, whether to dis- 
tinguish consonants or vowels, in Codices of the 
Qur’an. In this Codex, as already mentioned, the 
marks to distinguish consonants are by the original 
scribe, and not, as in some of the fragments of 
early Codices known to us, inserted by later hands, 
and though the scribe of this Codex is spasmodic 
in his marking of them, the fact that he marks 
any would point to a date later than that of the 
earliest Codices. Thus we shall be safe in assigning 
the Codex to some centre in ‘Iraq, probably Kifa, 
early in the third Islamic century. 





ADDITIONAL NOTES ON TEA 


L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


C. Martin WILBUR 
FIELD MUSEUM 


Professor Derk Bodde has recently re-opened the 
question of the beginnings of tea in China in an 


interesting note. 
be extended. 

Dr. C. Martin Wilbur of the Field Museum, 
Chicago, writes below on what may be the earliest 
reference to tea. 

Tea is casually mentioned twice in the T‘ung 
yiieh fi #5 ‘ contract for a slave,’ by Wang Pao $2, 
a writer who lived during the first century B.c.; 
the contract itself contains a date corresponding 
with February 18, 59 B.c.? If these references to 
tea are authentic they are three centuries earlier 


The discussion may profitably 


*JAOS 62.74-76 (1942). 

* This contract is translated and annotated in the book 
Slavery in China during the Former Han dynasty (206 
B.C.—A.D. 25), by C. Martin Wilbur, Chicago, Field 
Museum of Natural History, to be published in 1942. 
Wang Pao’s biography appears in Ch‘ien Han shu 64B. 
4a-6a. He was a native of the Chengtu region in Sze- 
chwan, and a court poet during the reign of Emperor 
Hsiian (74-49 B. c.). The only dates given in his biography 
correspond with the period 61 to 54.B.c. See also Chung- 
kuo wen-hsueh-chia ta tze‘u-tien, No. 70. 


than the earliest literary reference to tea drinking 
that is commonly accepted. 

The contract for a slave is a humorous essay in 
verse form which describes, perhaps fictitiously, a 
visit by the author, a native of Chengtu in Sze- 
chwan, to a widow who owned an unruly male slave. 
Wang Pao requested that the slave, Pien-liao by 
name, be sent to buy some wine, but the slave 
refused to go, contending that his late master had 
not contracted for him to do errands for other 
gentlemen. Wang Pao then offered to buy the 
slave, who promptly insisted that the purchase con- 
tract list every duty the new master would call on 
the slave to perform. The remainder of the docu- 
ment is a detailed, humorous, and very revealing 
list of Pien-liao’s future duties. The first mention 
of tea is in a list of preparations to be made for 
dinner parties. In addition to fetching wine and 
cooking various foods, the slave is instructed to 
‘boil tea and fill the utensils.’ Then in a descrip- 


. SAR EH. The last word is given as A. in other 
texts having the passage. 
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tion of the slave’s marketing duties it is instructed 
that ‘ at Wu-yang he will buy tea.’ ¢ 

The text of this interesting document is found 
in several Chinese encyclopaedias and literary col- 
lections ; the most satisfactory copy known to me is 
that in the Ch‘u hsiieh chi #Bi~ completed in 
A.D. 724.5 Extant texts vary considerably in indi- 
vidual characters, in the inclusion and sequence of 
verses, and in the length of the essay. The Ch‘u 
hsiieh chi text, for example, contains 778 charac- 
ters; one in the Ch‘iian Han wen has 805, being 
the longest ; while the IJ wen lei chit version is quite 
brief, containing only 432 characters. The J wen 
lei chii, compiled early in the 7th century, and the 
Ch‘u hsiieh chi, compiled a century later, were con- 
sidered by the editors of the Ssu k‘u ch‘tian shu to 
be the best of the T‘ang encyclopaedias.* It is 
curious that the earlier work, containing the 
briefest text, entirely lacks not only that part of 
the contract which is the bill of sale, but also both 
passages which contain references to tea.’ 

That the earliest (?) extant text should lack 
the references to tea tends immediately to throw 
them in doubt. To reject them for that reason, 
however, one must assume that the tea references 
were added, after the compilation of the I wen lei 
chii, together with the bill of sale and other matter 
which doubled the length of the essay. Yet it is 


. 4». Wu-yang was a hsien a few miles east 
of the present P‘eng-shan hsien in Szechwan, on the Min 
river south of Chengtu. Two of the texts give Wu-tu 
iit which was both a commandery and a hsien in Han 
times. It was in the southern part of present Kansu, 
west of Ch‘eng hsien, There is a Wu-tu mountain in 
Szechwan, north of the present Mien-chu hsien, and 
another in Kansu, west of Hsi-ku hsien. 

5 The edition used was one dated 1598, with an undated 
preface by the editor, Ch‘en Ta-k‘o Pi Fc #}, 1534-1601; 
ref. 19. 16a-18a. I also consulted a copy of the An Kuo 
edition printed from movable type ca. 1531. Both are in 
the Library of Congress. Other works which contain the 
essay and that were examined and compared are: T“ai- 
p‘ing yii lan 598. 4a-5b (Commercial Press Ssu pu ts‘ung 
k‘an ed., 1935-6) ; ibid., movable type ed. of 1572; I wen 
let chii 35. 32b-33b (1879 ed.) ; Yiian chien lei han 258. 
21b-23b (1710 ed.?) ; Ch‘iian han wen 42. 11b-12b, in Yen 
K‘o-chiin, Ch‘iian shang ku San-tai Ch'in Han San-kuo 
Liu-ch‘ao wen; and Ku wen yiian 17 .1b-4a in the Shou 
shan ko ts‘ung-shu (1889). 

The Ch‘iian Han wen uses t‘u Z& for ch‘a in the second 
passage, and the Ku wen yiian uses it in the first passage. 

®* Ch‘in ting ssu k‘u ch‘iian shu tsung mu 135. 3a (litho- 
graphic ed. of Ta tung shu chii, 1930). 

7 The Tai p‘ing yii lan also lacks the first reference but 
has the second. The other texts consulted all have both. 








not so simple a matter as that. Little or nothing 
is known of the essay and its transmission before 
T‘ang times. The compilers of the J wen lei chi 
may have copied from a mutilated version, or may 
have abbreviated, while the compilers of the Ch‘y 
hstieh chi, who are considered to have selected their 
quotations more carefully, may have had access to a 
more complete version. There are other possible 
explanations for the discrepancy. 

The cardinal question, whether Wang Pao him- 
self mentioned tea or whether it is an anachronistic 
addition, remains unsolved. The possibility of 
authenticity is somewhat enhanced by the fact that 
Szechwan is within the area in which botanists 
consider the tea plant to be indigenous, and by the 
fact that Szechwan figures persistently in Chinese 
works as the first center of tea cultivation.® 

To this discussion by Dr. Wilbur I may add the 
following notes: One early reference to tea pro- 
duction in Szechwan, which Ukers did not utilize, 
is in the earliest extant local record, Hua-yang kuo 
chih #28 x dating from about a. D. 347, com- 
piled by Ch‘ang chii HF; see the section on Pa & 
1/2b (ed. of Han hai fj## *). In this both ch‘a%® 
and hsiang ming #4& (fragrant tea) are listed as 
products of the locality. 

Another likely third or fourth century reference 
to tea which has escaped the historians of the 
beverage is in Ko Hung $§Pk (ca. 253-333) : Pao 
pu tz FyFP-F 1/29. It is written sometimes cho 
ch‘uan BSE, sometimes cho su HE. Father Eugene 
Feifel *° prefers the former rendering, and trans- 
lates it “sip leaves of tea.” Sw means rice in the 
husk, and would make a tasteless brew. 

There is one assertion by Professor Pelliot in his 
comment on tea in early China which has always 


8 This argument is advanced by William H. Ukers, All 
about tea 1.2 (New York, 1935), in a brief citation of 
this contract: ‘Moreover, tea is said to have been first 
cultivated in the Szechwan district and several oriental 
scholars consider the t‘u mentioned in Wang Piu’s [sic] 
work to be a direct reference to tea.’ Ukers failed to give 
his source, but I have a letter from him which states, 
“My reference on the item you mention is the Commer- 
cial Research Museum (Dr. Fong Sec) then at Kiangwan, 
Shanghai, and as nearly as I can now recall it, this was 
one of a number of translations furnished me from the 
same source.” 

* Preface by compiler Li Tiao-yiian JeAAJE dated 
1782; later preface by reviser dated 1809; postface of 
1825. At least ten other collectanea contain this impor- 
tant work. I have examined six of them, and find that 
there are no differences in the terms to follow. 

1° Monumenta Serica 6. 124-125 (1941). 















seemed to me subject to qualification. He wrote: 
“Te thé a été d’abord employé dans les provinces 
du Sud de la Chine, ne s’est vraiment répandu dans 
tout le Nord que vers l’an 1000.” ** It may well 
be that tea enjoyed greater popularity in south and 
central China before A.D. 1000, but there is evi- 
dence that some people in the north before this date 
liked and imbibed it too. This seems reasonable 
when one considers the mobility of certain classes 
in China: scholars wending their way to the capital 
for examination, civil officials and military officers 
making the rounds of provincial posts and frontier 
stations for their turns of duty, priests travelling 
from one monastery to another, and ordinary folk 
making pilgrimages to the sacred mountains or to 
the birthplace of Confucius. 

Chang Hua (232-300), to whom Bodde has 
drawn our attention, lived in north China. So too 
did Tu Yu #£M# (or Yi FF; d. circa 307-312), 
who wrote the first ode to tea.** It was the court 
at Ch‘ang-an which imposed the tax on tea in 789, 
abolished it, then re-imposed it in 793. The famous 
Japanese Buddhist pilgrim Ennin [jf{- in the 
diary of his travels in China, 838-847, refers to the 
drinking of tea both when he was travelling 
through northern Shantung and when he lingered 
at Ch‘ang-an.* The Khitan conquered part of 
north China during the early decades of the tenth 
century, and received as tribute a number of gifts 
of tea: from Silla in 925, from Southern T“ang in 


™ TP 21.436 (1922). 

This has already done some harm, Compare Gard- 
ner’s entry in An Encyclopaedia of World History (ed. 
by Langer, W. L., 1940) 349: “ use of tea, first mentioned 
as substitute for wine under the Wu dynasty (222-280), 
spread through North China.” This appears in the 
column devoted to the Northern Sung (960-1125). 

* Cf. Pelliot, TP 22. 23-24 (1923). 

“T am indebted to Dr. Edwin O. Reischauer for this 
information. See his Ph.D. dissertation deposited at 
Harvard University. 
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938, from Later Chin in 940, and from Northern 
Han (which occupied Shansi province) during the 
years 950 to 979.15 When the Sung dynasty had 
firmly established itself at Pien-liang (modern 
K‘aiféng) it too began receiving presents of tea. 
The most princely perhaps came from Ch‘ien Shu 
$8 {ix (929-988), fifth prince of Wu and Yiieh. 
In 976 he gave the first emperor 85,000 catties of 
tea. A little later in the same year he gave the 
second emperor 50,000; and again in 978, 100,000 
catties of tea, together with 10,000 catties of a 
favored Fukien variety.*® Surely all this tea was 
not stored away, but found consumers. 

A final reference to tea in north China goes 
beyond the year 1000. It is worth mentioning, 
however, for it shows how strong the demand for 
tea was far out in China’s north-west.*7 In 1043 
the Tangut empire, based on Ninghsia, Kansu pro- 
vince, had risen to such strength that it was able 
to impose on Sung a large indemnity: an annual 
tribute of one million strings of cash, 100,000 
pieces of silk, and 30,000 catties of tea.1* The 
Tangut conquerors hailed from Tibet, and may 
have brought their love for tea with them from that 
cheerless land. As Laufer has shown,’® their 
acquaintance with the beverage began in the T“ang. 


15 See the forthcoming study of the Liao dynasty by 
Dr. K. A. Wittfogel and Mr. Féng Chia-shéng. 

16 Chavannes, TP 17. 217-222 (1916). 

17Tt would seem that for some time to come the people 
of this general region were more addicted to tea than 
those in Manchuria. Dr. T, C. Lin, writing in the Nankat 
Social and Economic Quarterly 9.874 (1937), on the 
trade and tribute of Manchuria during the Ming remarks: 
“It is conspicuous too that tea did not appear on these 
Northeastern markets as it did on the Northwestern. 
Does this suggest that the natives of the Northeast had 
not at that time acquired the habit of tea drinking as the 
peoples of Mongolia, Turkestan, and Tibet had?” 

18 Sung shih 11/4b-5a. 

19 TP 17.505 (1916). 















A CRITICALLY EDITED TEXT OF NALA, 1-5* 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


ExciTINe news for American Sanskritists, who 
for fifty years have begun their studies with the 
opening pages of Lanman’s Reader, is the appear- 
ance of the first fascicule (510 pages) of Book 3 
(Aranyaka; heretofore generally called Vana) of 
the Mahabharata, Critical Edition, edited by V. S. 
Sukthankar. For it contains, in adhyadyas 50-54, 
pages 165-178, the text and apparatus criticus of 
the first five chapters of the Nala episode. It is 
dated Poona 1941, and reached the writer in 
January 1942. I have learned that most of my 
colleagues have not seen it or even heard of its 
appearance, presumably owing to war conditions. 
But since few students, even after the war, will 
be able to afford the Critical Edition (whose parts 
are ‘not sold singly’), and since Lanman will 
probably continue to be used for many years, it 
seems worth while to provide for students a means 
of correcting the text of these chapters at trifling 
expense, through the issuance of a JAOS offprint. 

Lanman’s text is a faithful and accurate reprint 2 
of its source, Biihler’s Third Book of Sanskrit 
(2d ed., 1877). It now turns out that this text 
is in some ways worse than had been suspected. 
That it has all the secondary insertions and late 
corruptions of the ‘vulgate’ text (as represented 
by the Calcutta and Bombay editions) is true, but 
not surprising. What is surprising is that it 
actually omits seven lines in all, at four different 
points in this short passage: an unheard-of thing 
among texts of the Mbh.? 


*The Mahabharata, critically edited by Visunu S. 
SUKTHANKAR. Fascicule 11, Aranyakaparvan (part 1). 
Pp. 510. Poona: BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, 1941. 

* The sole exception I have noted (if it is worth call- 
ing an exception) is, that in the colophons to the chap- 
ters, Biihler has the usual Mbh. term adhydya for 
‘chapter,’ while Lanman prints sarga; in his Notes (on 
4.4) he observes that this is not the proper term in 
this poem. Why he used it remains a mystery. In the 
Critical Edition, adhydya is of course the term used; 
nalopdkhydne (found in most northern mss.) is not 
adopted by the editor, who prints merely iti srimaha- 
bharate dranyakaparvani paiicdgo (etc.) ’dhydyah. 

? No haplographic or other recognizable source of error 
has been noted. Biihler says nothing about the source 
of his text. As he was making a school textbook, he 


The original lines omitted in Lanman (Biihler) . 
are: 3.51.4 cd, one line, after Lanman 4. 13 (in 
all mss.) ; 3. 54. 5, two lines, after Lanman 12. 20 
(in all but one); 3.54.21cd, 22 ab, two lines, 
after Lanman 14.11 (the first line in all mss,, 
the second in all but a few inferior devanagari 
mss.) ; and 3.54.34, two lines, before Lanman 
16.4 (in all mss.). The text of all these will be 
given below.—For convenience I list here all the 
lines in Lanman which are shown by the manv- 
script evidence to be unoriginal: 4.11, 5. 5-6, %, 
18-19, 10. 8-11. 4 (20 lines), 14. 6-7, 15. 1-10 (9 
lines; one line blank in Lanman), 15. 23-16.3 
(4 lines), 16. 10-11: in all, 42 lines which should 
be deleted. All are found in the vulgate. 

The editorial work is based on complete colla- 
tions reported from 28 mss., and is done with the 
care and judgment for which Sukthankar is noted. 
As I have myself shared in the general under- 
taking by editing Mbh. Book 2 (Sabha; still await- 
ing publication), I am perhaps better able than 
most to appreciate the difficulties, and the skill 
and success with which they have been overcome. 
I have studied the Critical Apparatus of these five 
chapters with care, and found scarcely a case where 
the editor’s choice of a reading seemed seriously 
questionable. In particular, all the deletions and 
insertions of lines (in comparison with the Bihler- 
Lanman text) seem to me thoroughly reliable. A 
few stray observations will be found in the foot- 
notes ; the most interesting textual problem I have 
noted is on Lanman 11.6 (edition 3. 53. 8c). 

There follows now a complete list of the differ- 
ences between Lanman’s text and the Critical 
Edition. References are first to page and line of 
Lanman’s Reader, then to chapter (adhydya), 
verse, and pdda of the Critical Edition. The Cal- 
cutta (C.) and Bombay (B.) editions always agree 
with Lanman on the readings here quoted, except 
where the contrary is stated. Italics in quotations 


might have deliberately excised 3.54.5 because of the 
difficulty of its construction; but there is no such reason 
for excluding the other three passages. 

** After this was written, I received, May 19, 1942, 
the first 104 pages, printed. It is expected that printing 
will continue, unless interrupted by the war. 
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from the Critical Edition correspond to wavy lines 
under words in that text, and designate readings 
regarded by Sukthankar as not certain. (No record 
is here made of similar underscorings of readings in 
which the Critical Edition agrees with Lanman.) 

Some Southern Mbh. mss. are stated regularly 
to write Nala, with domal 1, for Nala. 


(Lanman) 1.9, naranarindm: (Crit. Ed. 3.) 
50. 4a, varanarinim (so also B.).° 

2.7, Satam Satam sakhiném ca paryupasac cha- 
cim iva: 50. 11 ed, Satam sakhinam ca tathda paryu- 
paste Sacim iva. 

2.8, rajate: 50. 12a, bhrajate. 

2.9, saudamani: 50. 12d, saudamini. 

2.12, drstapirvatha va: 50.13d, drstapirva 
nd Ci. 

2.14, lokesv apratimo: 50. 14b, ripendpratimo.* 

2.22, tato...-pariskrtan: 50.18ab, tada@... 
-paricchadan. 

3.1, nalam tada: 50.19b, tada nalam. 

3.2, hantavyo ’smina...tava priyam: 50. 19cd, 
na hantavyo ’smi... hi te priyam. 

3.8, sa dadarga ca tan ganan: 50. 22d, sa da- 
darsitha tan khagin (B. also reads khagan for 
ganan). 

3.12, tadi: 50. 24c, tatah. 

3.19, -manusoraga-: 50. 28b, -manusyoraga- (so 
also C. B.).5 

4,1, tvam apy evam nale vada: 50.30d, tam 
apy evam nalam vada. 

4.2, vidarbhasya: 50. 31b, vaidarbhasya. 

4.7, tatah: 51. 1e, tada. 

4.11 is omitted (after 51. 3ab). 

4.13, rudati punah: 51. 4b, vadati muhuh. 

After 4.13, insert 51. 4cd (also in C. B.): 


tam asvasthim tadakaram sakhyas ta jajfiur ingi- 
taih. 


. . 14, sakhijanah: 51. 5b, sakhiganah (so also 
4.15, nyavedayat tam asvastham ... nareévare: 
51. ded, nyavedayata na svastham ... nareévara. 
4.19, itmana: 51. %c, atmanah. 
4.20, samnimantrayamisa ... viéam patih: 51. 
8ab, samnipatayamisa ... viéam pate. 
LL 
*Only four mss, have nara- (which ought to mean 
that Nala was attractive to homosexual men, as well as 
to women! ). 
“Many, and some good, mss. also gunair apratimo. 


*Not a single ms. is recorded as having the Biihler- 
Lanman reading. 


.2, tato: 51. 9c, tada. 
. 3, pirayanto: 51.10b, nadayanto. 
. 5-6, are omitted (after 51.10). 
. 7%, suranam: 51. 11b, puranav. 
.9, mahaprajnau: 51.12b, mahatmanau. 
.11, tav arcayitva maghava: 51. 13a, tav ar- 
citva sahasraksas. 

5. 22, dayitan atithin: 51. 17d, atithin dayitan. 

6.2, maghavan: 51. 18c, bhagavan. 

6.3, vidarbharajno duhita: 51. 19a, vidarbhara- 
jaduhita. 

6.11, te Sugruvuh: 51. 23a, tac chusruvuh. 

6.12, Srutvaiva cabruvan: 51. 23c, srutva caiva- 
bruvan. 

6.14, abhijagmus te yatah: 51. 24cd, abhito jag- 
mur yatra.® 

7.5, athaitan ... upasthitah: 52. 1ed, athainan 
... avasthitah. 

7.7%, tad vo: 52. 2c, tatra. 

%7.8, abhyabhasata: 52. 3b, pratyabhasata. 

7.12, tvam vai samagatén: 52. 5a, sa vai tvam 
agatan. 

%7.13, mahendradyah: 52. 5c, sahendras tvam. 

?7.1%, ekartham (C. ekartha-) samupetam: 52. 
te, ekarthasamavetam. 

7. 18-19, omitted (after 52.7). 

8.10, prabhim: 52.12c, ca bhah.” 

8.16, abhyapiijayan: 52. 15d, abhyacintayan. 

8.18, devo ’tha va yakso gandharvo va: 52. 16cd, 
devo nu yakso nu gandharvo nu. 

8.19, na tas tam: 52.17a, na tv enam. 

8. 20, tasya: 52.17c, sarva. 

8.21, smayamanam tu: 52. 18a, smayamaneva.® 

9.9, na mam kaégcid apagyan: 52. 23cd, hi mam 
kaécin napasgyan. 

9.17, tat sarvam: 53. 2c, sarvam tat. 

9.18, yat tu: 53. 3a, yat tat. 

9. 20, tvam: 53. 4a, ced. 

10. 8-11. 4 inclusive, omitted (after 53.7). 

11.5, baspakulam: 53. 8a, baspakalam. 

11.6, pratyaharanti (changed in Vocabulary to 
pravyaharanti) : 53. 8c, pravydharanti.® 


Or Ot Sr Cr cr 


or 


* Probably everyone has always felt something wrong 
about yatah; the mss. leave no doubt that it is an error. 

7 Well supported; in my opinion virtually certain; 
prabham in very few mss. 

§ Interesting and certain. 

®In this one case I differ with Sukthankar. The old 
Saradai ms. (the best of all) and most of the other 
Kashmirian mss., with most of the Devanagari mss., read 
pratyadharanti; pravya° seems to me a (graphically 
easy) lectio facilior which may easily have been substi- 
tuted several times independently. Of course pratya° 
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11.7, upayo *yam: 53. 9a, asty upayo. 

11.9, cendrapurogamah: 53.10b, cagnipuro- 
gamah. 

11.15, maheévarah: 53. 13b, saheévarah. 

11.16, tam: 53. 13d, tat. 

After 11.16, no reference: after 53.13, deva 
iicuh. 

11. 21, sumahaikaksam: 53. 15c, sumaha- 
kaksyam. 

12.2, sarva drstva: 53.17%cd, drstva sarva. 

12.4, si surottamah: 53. 18d, surasattamah. 

12.6, naravyaghra: 53.19c, naragrestha. 

12.7, varayisyami naisadha: 53. 20b, varayisye 
narottama. 

12.10, maya Sese: 53. 21c, mayasesam. 

12.18, nrpa rangam mahasimha: 54. 3cd, maha- 
rangam nrpah simha. 

12. 20, pramrsta-: 54. 4d, sumrsta-. 

After 12. 20, insert 54.5 (also in C. B.):?° 


tim rajasamitim pirnim niagair bhogavatim iva 
sampurnam purusavydghrair vyaghrair giriguham 
iva. 


13.2, sunasaksibhruvani ca: 54. %b, sunasani 
Subhani ca. 

13.9, atha: 54. 10d, iva (B. iha). 

13.13, bhavini: 54. 12b, bhamini. 

13.14, hi: 54. 12¢, nu. 

13.16, tarkayimasa: 54. 13d, cintayamisa. 


does not mean ‘pronouncing, speaking’ (tho V. P. 
Shastri Pandit, in the Vocabulary to Biihler, attributes 
that meaning to it). What it really means was sug- 
gested to me by my pupil, Mr. W. S. Cornyn: ‘ drawing 
in, restraining,’ i.e. ‘holding back, trying to control 
(her voice, choked with tears).’ It seems perfectly 
obvious to me now (but I never saw it before). Nila- 
kantha has no gloss. 

10 This verse (omitted only in one ms.) is certainly 
original, but difficult in construction in its present posi- 
tion; it would be easy if placed before the preceding 
verse (which must, apparently, be a sort of parenthesis, 
if it is not a very old intrusion; it occurs several other 
times, but is found here in all but one ms.). Most 
Southern mss. insert another line between the two halves 
to ease the construction. 
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14.2, vacasé manasa (C.B. manasa vacasi): 
54, 18a, vaca ca manasa. 

14. 6-7, omitted (after 54.19). 

14.8, kurvantu ... maheSvaréh: 54. 20ab, pus. 
yantu ... sahesvarah. 

After 14.11, insert 54.21ed, 22ab (also in 
C. B.): 


nigscayam paramam tathyam anuragam ca naisadhe 
manovisuddhim buddhim ca bhaktim ragam ca 
bharata. 


14.16, tu tan: 54. 25a, tato. 

14.17, pandava: 54. 25d, bharata. 

14.19, ’srjat tasya: 54. 26c, ’srjac casya. 

14. 21, muktah gabdo: 54. 2%b, Sabdo mukto. 

14, 22, maharsibhis tatra: 54. 27%c, maharsibhi§ 
caiva. 

15. 1-10, omitted (after 54.27). 

15.19, srajaé cottamagandhadhyah: 54. 32a, 
srajam cottamagandhadhyam. 

15. 21, cinubhiiyasya: 54. 33a, canubhiyasya. 

15. 22, damayantyas ca muditah: 54. 33c, dama- 
yantyah pramuditah. 

15. 23-16. 3, omitted (after 54. 33).'* 

Before 16.4, insert 54.34 (also in C. B., after 
Lanman 16. 3): 


avapya nariratnam tat punyaéloko ’pi parthivah 
reme saha taya raja Sacyeva valavrtraha. 


16.7%, bahubhir dhiman kratubhié: 54. 36cd, 
kratubhir dhiman bahubhié. 
16. 10-11, omitted (after 54. 37). 


11 None of the mss. containing this insertion offers the 
slightest support, direct or indirect, for Lanman’s 
opinion (which has always seemed to me baseless) that 
a line has been lost after 15.7. The construction is 
mildly loose. 

12 This deletion is a great improvement; anubhiya in 
3.54. 33a (Lanman 15.21) ought to mean ‘having wit- 
nessed, attended,’ and it has been necessary to distort 
its meaning, as long as the following (now shown to be 
a late addition) mentioned the wedding as occurring 
later. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A Note on Karlgren’s “ Huat or Han” 


The appearance of Dr. Bernhard Karlgren’s 
study + on early Chinese mirrors has given scholars 
and collectors a definite working basis in this field. 
Unfortunately war-time conditions have made it 
practically impossible for those not within reach of 
the large libraries and museums to consult this 
valuable work; and so they must continue to rely 
upon R. W. Swallow’s Ancient Chinese Bronze 
Mirrors,? the only other fairly recent book on the 
subject. I have therefore compiled a table of 
Swallow’s plates with the types of mirrors and their 
dates as given by Karlgren. The table deals only 
with Late Eastern Chou and Early Western Han 
examples, the period covered by his study, and is 
based on his chronology. It should be noted that 
Swallow’s plates 3, and 528 are entirely omitted 
from Karlgren’s plates and text, although they fall 
within this period; and that Swallow’s 40, 46, 47, 
50, 520, 544, 560, 562, 594, and 597 are omitted 
from Karlgren’s text, but can be classified by type 
from his illustrations. I hope this table will be of 
use to others only having Swallow’s book. 

A few words of explanation of the table. The 
letters (1) and (r) after Swallow’s plates 44 and 
45 are for left and right. In two instances I have 
found it necessary to indicate in Karlgren’s list a 
variant where the Swallow plate was not an exact 
copy. To the two plates omitted by Karlgren * 
[ have tentatively given type and date attributions 
in parenthesis. Swallow 3 is, as that author points 
out, connected with the style of the Piao Bells, 
generally dated at 550 B. C., i. e., sixth century B. c. 
A similar mirror in the Stoclet collection has been 
reproduced by Dr. Alfred Salmony.* The other, 
Swallow 526, appears to be close to the first few 





*B. Karlgren, Huai or Han, BMFEA, No. 13, 1941. 

*R. W. Swallow, Ancient Chinese Bronze Mirrors, 
Peiping, 1937. 

*B. Karlgren, art. cit., 38. Besides all types of 
Swedish owned mirrors Karlgren reproduced first all 
types not in Swedish collections, second those of known 
provenance, and third only those in large reproductions 
for study in albums or periodicals. 

*A, Salmony, Neue Typen chinesischer bronzen 
Spiegel und ihre Datierung, Sinica, 1932, 7 (pp. 55-62) 
abb. 5 and p, 59, where he gives a 4th century date. The 
distinctive raised circle element is also to be found in a 
Pan in the Burchard collection, Pl. 6, no. 2 in Karlgren’s 
article. In view of his article on early Chinese mirrors 
in the July 1942 Art in America I feel almost certain 
Dr. Salmony would accept a date slightly later than the 
— type he describes, but still before Karlgren’s 
A type. 
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type C designs, but as it copies none I have tenta- 
tively placed it as Pre C1. 


TABLE 
Swallow pls. Karlgren types dates: centuries B. C. 
2 B2 6th-5th 
3 (Pre Al) (7th) 
4 C14 5th 
5 L3 9-23 A. D. 
6 D10 4th B. c. 
7 D46 3rd 
11 F21 2nd 
12 K9 2nd 
14 C46 4th 
16 C80 3rd 
24 C25 4th 
37 G9 3rd 
38 D15 4th 
39 D52 3rd 
40 D32 3rd 
4] D44 3rd 
42 F46 2nd 
43 K4 3rd 
44(1) J17 2nd 
44(r) J15 2nd 
45 (1) J18 2nd 
45(r) D47 3rd 
46 F5 2nd 
47 G15 3rd 
48 C63 4th 
50 K6 2nd 
530 D11 4th 
502 El5 3rd 
503 F5 2nd 
510 C74 3rd 
518 D37 3rd 
520 F5 2nd 
524 F8 2nd 
526 (Pre Cl) (6th-5th ) 
529 D21 3rd 
532 E21 3rd 
534 D33 3rd 
544 C14 5th 
559 G9 3rd 
560 K4(a. Uninscribed ) 2nd 
562 G2 3rd 
594 E34 (a) 3rd 
595 C60 4th 
5396 C61 4th 
597 C62 4th 
599 E17 3rd 
604 E18 3rd 
609 C62 4th 
619 C80 3rd 
621 C82 3rd 
17 C48 3rd 
18 C44 4th 


Joun E. McCatt. 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Conjugation of Japanese Verbs in the Modern 
Spoken Language: with lists of colloquial 
verbs, nominal verbs, etc. By P. M. Susk1. 
Pp. [iv] + 106. South Pasadena, Calif.: P. 
D. AND IONE PERKINS, 1942. 


This book is another bit of evidence—not that 
we needed more—that industry, good will, and a 
speaking knowledge of the language are not enough 
to produce an adequate work of grammatical de- 
scription. No one, surely, would consider his 
membership in the animal kingdom sufficient 
qualification for writing a textbook of zoology; 
but few people today appear to find anything sar- 
donic in Goethe’s aphorism, ‘ Ein jeder, weil er 
spricht, glaubt auch iiber die Sprache sprechen zu 
konnen.’ 

Dr. Suski, we are told in the publisher’s Intro- 
duction, ‘has devoted his life to a study of the 
Japanese language.’ There can be no question of 
the author’s devotion; this book, as well as two 
earlier ones—The Dictionary of ‘ Kan-Ji’ or Japa- 
nese Characters (Los Angeles and London, 1928) 
and Phonetics of Japanese Language (ibid., 1931) 
—show that he has in full measure the qualities 
already mentioned: industry, good will, and a 
speaking knowledge of Japanese. It is perhaps not 
his fault that he lacks judgment and the ability to 
systematize his knowledge—above all, the techni- 
cal training in linguistics that would have enabled 
him to use his other qualities to some effect. Even 
a little such training, for example, would have 
made it unnecessary for him to assure us, after a 
brief and unsuccessful struggle to explain the pas- 
sive of intransitive verbs (5), ‘such expressions 
... are in Japanese language, not only permissible, 
but are usually more excellent than a direct asser- 
tion in a colloquial speech.’ 

Some of Dr. Suski’s naive pronouncements have, 
like his English style, the charm of quaintness. 
When he says (2) that the vowels in his transcrip- 
tion of Japanese all have ‘the continental value,’ 
and then gives sofa as a key word for a (usually 
a low central unrounded vowel), it is not his ability 
to pronounce Japanese that we doubt, but only his 
linguistic sophistication. After all, if a Japanese 
carefully pronounces the word sofa with a ‘conti- 
nental’ a at the end—like the final vowel of dsa 


‘morning’ or geta ‘clogs’ —then sofa becomes, 
in his pronunciation of it, a perfectly good key 
word for the Japanese low central vowel. 

But such details are not important. The object 
of the book is ‘to collect and classify the most 
popular Japanese verbs and attach proper endings 
to them, so that in a compact form, one may see 
nearly all Japanese verbs that are used in ordinary 
conversation and find out the most appropriate 
endings which are required in a given case’ (1), 
To achieve this object, Dr. Suski first classifies all 
verbs into eleven conjugations ‘according to end- 
ings’ (more accurately, according to the ending 
of their stems), and then presents, for each con- 
jugation, a sample verb with all its inflectional 
variations: both the basic or primary inflections 
and the polite circumlocutions appropriate to vari- 
ous kinds of social intercourse. The result is 
staggering. For each conjugation there is a list 
of more than 200 forms, some of them of truly 
frightening length: witness okakiasobasimasende- 
sitaraba, a polite equivalent of kakandkattara, per- 
fect negative conditional of kdku ‘write.’ The 
polite forms are divided into those used of the 
speaker himself or of a third person, and those 
used only of the person addressed; and they are 
graded, within each category, according to their 
relative politeness. That is all. There is no attempt 
to analyze the construction of the forms, no dis- 
cussion of the various categories (present, past, 
indicative, conditional, conjunctive, and so on), 
no indication of what these categories mean or 
how they are used in the construction of sentences, 
no criteria for choosing among equivalent forms— 
nothing, in fact, but a succession of bare paradigms 
with meaningless labels. The student for whom 
this book is intended may be excused for throwing 
up his hands in despair: Japanese verbs must be 
impossibly difficult, their inflections endless and 
wholly whimsical, their use one of those mysteries 
that only the native speaker understands. 

Such a conclusion, though natural enough, would 
be a mistake; for the inflection of Japanese verbs 
is really a very simple matter. It can be completely 
summarized on one page; and the summary will 
not only prove easier to remember and use than 
Dr. Suski’s parade of paradigms, but will reveal 
two important facts which his treatment obscures: 
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Reviews of Books 


that the total number of inflectional endings is 
very small, and that all verbs —with some half- 
dozen exceptions—are inflected alike. 

It is not a reviewer’s business to rewrite the book 
he is discussing ; but it may be worth our while to 
indicate how Dr. Suski’s chaos might be reduced 
to order. 

Japanese regular verbs fall into two classes (not 
eleven) according to the final phoneme of the stem: 
CONSONANT VERBS and VOWEL VERBS. Examples are 
os-u ‘push, mdt-w ‘wait,’ tér-u ‘take,’ ara-u 
‘wash’ (with stem-final w which appears only 
before a following a), tug-w ‘join, kak-u ‘ write, 


IMPERFECT: 
Indicative -(r)u 
Presumptive -(y)d0 
Conditional -(r)éba 
Imperative -e (-ro, -yo) 
PERFECT: 
Indicative -ta 
Presumptive -tardo 
Conditional -tara 
Alternative  -tart 
Gerund -te 


The medial clusters resulting from the addition 
of the perfect endings to consonant stems are 
treated in various regular ways: -tt- remains 
(mdtu : métta) ; -rt- and -wt- are assimilated to 
-tt- (toru : totta, ara[w]u : aratta) ; -st- becomes 
-sit- (osu : osita) ; -gt- and -kt- become -id- and 
-it- respectively (tugu: tuida, kaku: kdita) ; 
-bt-, -ml-, -nt- all become -yd- (yobu : yoyda, 
yomu : yoyda, sinu: siyda). The addition of 
these endings to vowel stems produces no change 
(ageru : ageta, miru : mita). 

In addition to the nine inflected forms listed in 
the table, there are three verbal BASES. In conso- 
nant verbs these are differentiated from the stem 





*The formulation is my own; the terminology is 
eclectic, based in part on Denzel Carr, Certain Verb 
Formations in Modern Japanese (Yale diss., 1937). The 
phonemic transcription used here departs in only three 
respects from the Japanese ‘Official’ Romanization 
(Kokutei, see E. O. Reischauer, JAOS 60. 82-3): long 
vowels are written double, not with a macron; the syl- 
labic nasal is written y to distinguish it from the 
prevocalie n, which is phonemically different; and the 
tone accent is marked throughout. 

Dr. Suski is to be commended, by the way, for using 
Kokutei, or rather a modified version of it, instead of 
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yob-u ‘ call,” yom-u ‘read,’ sin-u ‘die’ (the only 
verb with stem-final n); age-ru ‘raise, mi-ru 
‘see.’ The ending -w (in consonant verbs) or -ru 
(in vowel verbs) is that of the imperfect indica- 
tive. The following table shows the full set of 
INFLECTIONAL ENDINGS added to the stem, each 
ending illustrated in two consonant verbs and two 
vowel verbs." (Parentheses enclose an ending or 
part of an ending appropriate only to vowel verbs. 
An acute accent marks the high tone; a grave ac- 
cent in the list of endings marks the contrasting 
high tone, present only when there is no high tone 
on the stem.) 


osu, matu; ageru, miru 

0s60, mato, agéydo, miydo 
oséba, mateba; agéréba, mireba 
ose, mate; agero, -yo, miro, -yo 


osita, matta; ageta, mita 

ositaréo, mattaroo; agétardo, mitaroo 
ositara, mattara; agétara, mitara 
ositari, mattarv; agétari, mitarr 
osite, matte; agete, mite 


and from each other by the addition of the stem 
vowels -t, -a, -w; in vowel verbs they are all iden- 
tical with the stem. The NOMINAL BASE (08-1, 
age) appears both as a free form syntactically 
equivalent to a noun in at least some of its uses, 
and as the first member of compounds, e. g. 
os-t-tai, agé-tdai ‘desirous of pushing, of raising,’ 
os-t-sdo (na), agé-sdo (na) ‘likely to push, to 
raise,’ os-t-mdsu, agé-mdsu ‘ push, raise’ (where 
-mdsu is a postverb without independent mean- 
ing, serving to make the verb more polite). The 
SECONDARY BASE (08-a-, age-) underlies the nega- 
tive paradigm, formed by adding the paradigm of 


the more common but wholly inadequate Hepburn 
Romanization; but his reason for using it—because ‘ the 
Japanese words written with this system can be readily 
converted into kana writing’—is characteristically 
naive. Japanologists will not be surprised (and few, 
unfortunately, will be disturbed) to find that Dr. Suski, 
like almost every writer on the subject, has neglected 
to mark the tone accent. This neglect alone would be 
enough to condemn the book, even if it had no other 
shortcomings. Surely it is high time to reject the silly 
notion, implicit in all our textbooks, that a tone lan-' 
guage like Japanese can be adequately described without, 
mentioning the tones. 
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the adjective ndi ‘nonexistent’? (os-d-ndi, agé- 
nai ‘[1] do not push, do not raise,’ os-d-ndkatta, 
agé-ndkatta ‘ [1] have not pushed, have not raised,’ 
etc.), as well as the various secondary paradigms: 
the causative (os-a-seru, age-saseru ‘ cause to push, 
to raise’), the passive (os-a-reru, age-rareru ‘be 
pushed, raised’), the causative-passive (0s-a-se- 
rareru, age-sase-rareru ‘be caused to push, to 
raise’), and so on, all conjugated as vowel verbs. 
The TERTIARY BASE (0s-u-, age-) appears in only 
a single form of the paradigm, the imperfect nega- 
tive presumptive, before the special ending -mat 
(os-ui-mdi, agé-mai ‘[I] probably will not push, 
not raise’ or the like). 

That is all there is to the conjugation of regular 
verbs in modern colloquial Japanese. The few 
irregular verbs — chiefly suru ‘do, make, kuru 
‘come,’ and the polite postverb -mdsu—are easily 
disposed of. And the special polite forms in Dr. 
Suski’s lists are either ordinary verbal compounds 
(e.g. kaki-mdsu ‘ write,’ lexically equivalent to the 
simple kdku) or phrases involving the nominal base 
with the honorific prefix o- (e.g. o-kaki ni ndru, 
written okakininaru by Dr. Suski, also equivalent 
to kaku). The sesquipedalian terror cited earlier 
in this review is merely the phrase o-kaki asd- 
basimdséy désitara(ba) ‘if [you] do not write,’ 
lit. ‘if [you] deign-not to write,’ where the second 
word is the polite negative form of the honorific 
verb asébdsu ‘ deign.’ 

The summary we have given here is obviously 
nothing but the barest formal outline. We have 
not mentioned the alternation of tones or their 
treatment in clause-final and other positions; we 
have not discussed the function of auxiliary verbs ; 
we have not explained the meaning of the terms 
‘imperfect,’ ‘indicative, ‘presumptive, and so 
on, or—what is more important—the meaning of 
the forms thus labeled; above all, we have said 
nothing about the use of these forms in the con- 
struction of sentences. All these matters would 


? Except for the imperfect presumptive, which has a 
base of its own and a speciai ending (see below), and 
the imperative, which is expressed by a phrase of the 
form osu na, ageru na. 
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have to be discussed and clarified in a book devoted 
to the conjugation of Japanese verbs. 

There is one criticism of Dr. Suski’s work stil] 
to be made: an important one, or we should hesi- 
tate to lengthen a review already longer than the 
modest claims of this book might seem to warrant. 
Since Japanese words which correspond in mean- 
ing to our adjectives are inflected for all the cate- 
gories shown in our table except the imperative, 
and for no others (though the endings are slightly 
different throughout), they are to be regarded 
rather as a subclass of verbs than as a wholly dif- 
ferent ‘ part of speech.’ Unfortunately, Dr. Suski 
does not so much as mention adjectives or their 
inflection ; even the negative paradigm of the verb, 
which is essentially adjectival in formation, is pre- 
sented as part of the ordinary verbal conjugation; 
and its forms are so thoroughly mixed in among 
those of the affirmative or genuinely verbal para- 
digm that the beginner can hardly be expected to 
see the fundamental difference between them. 

The little book is not without its useful features. 
The glossary of ‘The most common colloquial 
Japanese verbs defined in English’ is probably 
more complete than any similar collection outside 
the large dictionaries, though the one- or two-line 
definitions are certainly inadequate. The catalog 
of ‘nominal verbs’ (65-77)—that is, of nouns 
compounded with the verb swru ‘do, make’ —has 
real value; and so has the list of representative 
verbs under each of the eleven quasi-conjugations. 
The whole book might easily have been made as 
useful as these minor features. It would only have 
been necessary to distinguish verbal and adjectival 
inflections, to reduce each kind to an analytic 
summary such as we have outlined here, to explain 
the syntax of the polite circumlocutions, to give 
rules for the use of all the different forms in the 
construction of sentences, and then —the most 
important step of all—to illustrate these rules 
in hundreds of examples. In a word, it would only 
have been necessary to know something about 
linguistics. 

BERNARD BLocH 

Brown UNIVERSITY 
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The Mahabharata. For the first time critically 
edited by VisHnu S. SuKTHANKAR. Vol. 5. 
The Virataparvan, being the fourth book .. . 
critically edited by RacHu Vira. [Fascicule 
g of the whole work.] Pp. lxii+ 363, 4 
plates. Poona: BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE, 1936. Vol. 6. The Udyo- 
gaparvan, being the fifth book... critically 
edited by SusHit Kumar De. [Fascicules 9 
and 10 of whole work.] Pp. lvi+ 739, 3 
plates. Poona: BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL IN- 
STITUTE, 1940 (fascicule 9 issued in 1937). 


Earlier fascicules of this magnificent edition, 
those making up the Adiparvan, were issued from 
1927 to 1933 and reviewed in JAOS 48.186-90; 
49, 282-4; 51. 179-80; 52. 252-4; 56. 360-2. Pro- 
gress on that first volume was slow, justifiably con- 
sidering the critical and technical problems that 
had to be solved. The editorial policy of handing 
over the preparation of some of the subsequent 
books to other outstanding Sanskritists has speeded 
up publication very considerably, for we now have 
the two volumes listed at the head of this review 
and the first fascicule (510 pages) of the Aranya- 
kaparvan which is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
The period from 1933 to 1941 saw 1730 pages 


published, against the 1115 pages of the Adiparvan. 
Nor has the faster rate of publication and the 
method by which it has been achieved resulted in 


poorer quality. The same superlatives must be 
used in speaking of the methods and the results 
seen here as were universally applied to the several 
fascicules of the Adiparvan, for the technical 
methods are the same throughout the whole epic 
and the critical methods are equally uniform 
throughout. Other books are completely or almost 
ready for the press and are held up only by lack 
of funds and printing facilities. When the great 
epic has been critically edited in its entirety, the 
edition will stand as a monumental achievement of 
brilliant and accurate scholarship of which India 
can be proud, and as a testimony of the loving 
care for things of the spirit on which India has 
long prided herself, 

The two books here reviewed both present much 
of interest. The Virataparvan is that book of the 
whole epic which shows the greatest divergence 
between the Northern and the Southern recensions. 
Within each of these major recensions there is a 
fair uniformity of text. But the Southern re- 
dactors have produced a text which is longer than 
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that of the Northern traditions in the proportion 
of 35 to 22. ‘In S[outhern recension] every item 
of any consideration has an inflated character as 
compared with N[orthern recension]. It leaves 
nothing unsaid, it anticipates too much, thus lead- 
ing to partial repetitions. It accounts for inci- 
dents which are simply mentioned or passed over 
in silence in N. It is the Northern text plus 
comment and extension in the same literary form 
and style as the original’ (xvii). ‘ Out of a total 
of 1834 stanzas of the constituted text the editor 
is sure for only about 300 stanzas. The rest bear 
the wavy line, either for a part or for the whole, 
an indication that the manuscripts do not permit 
a clear view of the common source. And then, for 
one-fourth of the entire extent of the Virata, the 
sequence of stanzas, connected or even disconnected 
with the order of events, is far from certain’ 
(xxvi). In contrast with this, for the Udyoga- 
parvan the two recensions are on the whole close 
to one another, there is no significant difference in 
length, inserted passages do not carry the two 
recensions far from one another, and the wavy line 
is not too conspicuous, 

The Udyogaparvan contains, in adhydyas 42-5, 
the subparvan called Sanatsujataparvan (also San- 
atsujatiya). This small philosophical treatise 
shows many more divergences between versions 
than most of the rest of this book. Its text is 
based in general on agreement between three of 
the Northern versions (Saradé, Kashmiri, and 
Bengali) and one of the Southern versions (Malay- 
alam) ; this is the type of text commented on by 
Devabodha, Arjunamisra, and Sarvajiia Narayana, 
and represented by the Javanese version. One 
Northern version (Devanagari) and two Southern 
(Telugu, Grantha) likewise agree with one another 
in presenting longer reworkings. The Telugu- 
Grantha version was that followed by the commen- 
tary on the Sanatsujataparvan which is attributed 
to the great Sathkara (Professor De does not go 
further than ‘probably’ in accepting the attri- 
bution, though he notes, of course, that the use of 
this version would be quite consonant with the 
attribution). Finally, we remember not only that 
the books of the Mahabharata have a separate and 
independent textual life (manuscripts usually con- 
tain only one book or a group of a few books), but 
we can also note that such parts of the epic as 
the Bhagavadgitai and the Sanatsujataparvan tend 
to have a fully or partially independent textual 















history; the text commented on by Sathkara for 
the Sanatsujitaparvan has had direct influence 
on some of the Devanagari manuscripts merely 
because of the prestige of the commentary, and 
verses from it were indiscriminately interpolated 
by Nilakantha in constituting the inclusive text 
(essentially of the Devanagari type) on which he 
based his commentary. 

It is the custom of reviewers of these fascicules 
to show cause why various passages should or 
should not have received the wavy line. I can 
attempt to do so only for a passage in the Udyoga- 
parvan, 5.126.15. As constituted in the edition, 
it reads: 










visena sarpabandhats ca yatitah pandavas tvaya 
sarvopdyair vindsdya na samrddham ca tat tava 





‘you attempted to destroy the Pandavas by all 
means, by poison and by .. . (sarpabandhais) ; 
but you did not succeed in that.’ The wavy line is 
used under sarpabandhais ca ya-, rather over- 
scrupulously, as I think. All the variants given 
seem to be lectiones faciliores, due to the fact that 
sarpabandha is a amag deyopevov (except for the 
imitative passage cited below) whose meaning is 
not too clear; they all in some way divide it into 
two words. Roy’s translation interpreted the word 
‘with snakes and cords,’ which is reminiscent of 
some of the easier readings and is not very satis- 
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factory. BR says ‘ Schlangenfessel so v. a. List, 
ein hinterlistiges Mittel,” which is more satis- 
factory, but clearly a guess based on the context, 
Nilakantha does not gloss the word. 

I can add nothing to the interpretation of the 
word. However, a clear reminiscence of the verse 
in Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamanjari (first half of 
11th cent. and earlier than any of the textual evi- 
dence for the epic passage) guarantees that sarpa- 
bandha is a unit word and makes the wavy line 
unnecessary. Ksemendra’s verse is:* 


bhoga roga visam vesma sarpabandhas ca 
bandhavah 

dagdharanyam jagac ce ’dam viyogavyap- 
tacetasim 


‘enjoyments are diseases, a dwelling is poison, 
relatives are “snake-fetters,” and this world is a 
burnt forest to men whose minds are filled with 
longing for their beloved.’ The reminiscence is 
obvious (cf. visena sarpabandhaig and visam ... 
sarpabandhas), and strong evidence for my view 
of the Udyogaparvan passage. 
M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


I give it as I read it in my unpublished critical 
edition of the Vetdlapancavimésati in Ksemendra’s ver- 
sion, story 13, vs. 12. There is no ms. variation for 


the word in which we are interested. 

















The Wilbour Papyrus. Edited by Auan H. 
GARDINER. Volume I, Plates. Published for 
the Brooklyn Museum at the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1941." 


The authorities of the Brooklyn Museum have 
done well in asking Alan H. Gardiner to edit this 
important manuscript. The task was difficult and 
laborious, and no one has ever been better quali- 
fied for it. 

The Wilbour Papyrus contains two very long 
administrative documents dated by Gardiner to 
the reign of Ramses V, about 1150 B.c. The 
longer of the two, text A, fills more than one 
hundred columns. This is a list of temple, royal, 
and other (?) * lands, giving as a rule the area of 

















*The publication is dedicated to the memory of the 
American Egyptologist Charles Edwin Wilbour (1833- 
1896). 

* Many of the estates listed are mortuary endowments 










each tract, the revenue in grain (received by the 
crown?) per unit of area, and the total revenue. 
The periods of time mentioned in A 21. 16; 44.1; 
and 75.1 (fifteenth day of the second month to 
first day of the third month) would fall in the 
last two-thirds of July, consequently the quantities 
of grain listed are probably actual receipts for the 
specified periods. 

The other document, B, contains in twenty-five 
columns a list of royal lands ‘ under the control’ 


of kings and other royal persons. One (A 9.18) is the 
endowment (m3wg) of a deceased vizir. That m3wj 
means ‘endowment’ was perhaps first recognized by 
Breasted, Ancient records of Fgypt 2. §§ 925-6 (Chicago, 
1906) ; this interpretation (ignored by Mdller, Sitzungs- 
berichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
47.935 [1910], by Spiegelberg, Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische 
Sprache 56.56 [1918], and by Erman-Grapow, Wérter- 
buch der aegyptischen Sprache 2.28 [Leipzig, 1927]) 
seems to be the only one possible in the Wilbour 
passage. 


Peeias carn Ras ee 















Finke Baco ah dni aS AUR vis Rint 
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(ht) of various officials. Each official is listed by 
title and name, followed in most cases by what is 
doubtless an abbreviation of the word hir (a large 
measure of capacity) and a numeral. There fol- 
lows in each case a list of from one to forty-eight 
or more parcels of royal land assigned to the official 
in question. The name of each parcel is followed 
by its classification (e.g., k3yt ‘high land’) or 
classifications and the area belonging to each classi- 
fication. 

The present volume, in the same format as the 
Medinet Habu folios, contains on the right hand 
pages collotype reproductions from photographs of 
the hieratic text, and on the left Gardiner’s hiero- 
glyphic transcriptions. 

The collotype reproductions appear to be nearly 
or quite full scale, and are far above the average of 
such work; it deserves especially to be pointed out 
that all lacunae are white and consequently cannot 
be confused with ink. Nearly all of the preserved 
hieratic signs are sharp and clear. But some signs 
transcribed by Gardiner as perfectly preserved are 
obscure or actually invisible* in the collotypes. 
Since the writing is by no means microscopic, it 


* For instance, a number of the red signs on plate 56 
are invisible. 


does not seem unreasonable in the present state of 
photography and collotype printing to ask that 
everything visible to the human eye on the original 
be visible also in a large-scale reproduction. The 
extremely clear reproduction of the strands and 
holes in the papyrus itself is positively annoying to 
anyone who wishes to study the hieratic text. 
Where the ink is lost, it matters little whether the 
paper still exists or not; where the ink exists, it 
is the ink and not the paper that we wish to see. 

The excellence of the hieroglyphic transcriptions 
is guaranteed by Gardiner’s name. A vast amount 
of scholarly labor, knowledge and skill lies behind 
them. 

The writing of the original is full of difficulties. 
These purely textual problems are briefly but very 
helpfully dealt with in the notes accompanying the 
hieroglyphic transcriptions. The promised second 
volume will doubtless treat many of them more 
fully, besides giving us translations and _philo- 
logical commentaries, all of which will be of the 
highest value. Further discussion of the work may 
properly await the appearance of that volume. 


WILLIAM F. EpGERTON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 














the Society was held at Boston and Cambridge, 
Mass., on April 7, 8, 9, and 10. The meeting was their attendance: 
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The first session of the meeting was called to 
order by President W. N. Brown at 10.00 A. M., 
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The One Hundred and Fifty-fourth Meeting of held in celebration of the Centenary of the So- 


The following members of the society registered 
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O. R. Sellers 
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A. BUSINESS MEETING 


Prof. R. P. Blake reported on behalf of the local 
Committe on Arrangements concerning plans for 
the meeting and exhibitions at the Widener and 
Houghton Libraries of Harvard University, The 
Fogg Art Museum, and the Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary reported as follows: 


1. The total number of members reported at the last 
annual meeting was 843. The following changes in the 
number on the membership roll have occurred since the 
report to the Society April 15, 1941. Losses by death 
4; losses by resignation 29; dropped from the roll for 
nonpayment of dues 17; total 50. New members elected 
and qualified 72; member reinstated 1; total gains 73. 
The net gain in membership was 23. The total number 
now on the roll is 866. 


2. In the present year, Carl Darling Buck, Professor 
Emeritus of Sanskrit and Indo-European Comparative 
Philology in the University of Chicago, James Everett 
Frame, Professor Emeritus of Sacred Literature, in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, and George 
Livingston Robinson, Professor of Old Testament 
Literature and Exegesis at Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, are celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their election to membership in the .Society. 


3. Upon the invitation of the institutions involved, 
President W. N. Brown appointed delegates to represent 
the Society on four special occasions as follows: 
The inauguration of Victor Raymond Edman as Presi- 
dent of Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill., May 9, 1941, 
Dr. W. H. Dubberstein. 

The 50th Anniversary Celebration of the University of 
Chicago, Sept. 27-29, 1941, Prof. O. R. Sellers. 
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A special assembly of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America marking the establishment of two new 
chairs, at New York, Oct. 19, 1941, Prof. A. Jeffery. 

The inauguration of Henry Elisha Allen as President 
of Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1941, 
Prof, K, Biggerstaff. 


4. We mourn the death of the following members: 


Str ARTHUR EVANS, distinguished archaeologist, of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, died July 11, 1941 at 
the age of 90. He was elected to honorary member- 
ship in the Society in 1919. 


Henry Hyvernat, Head of the Department of Semitic 
and Egyptian Languages and Literature of Catholic 
University of America, died May 29, 1941 at the 
age of 82. He was elected a corporate member of 
the Society in 1889, and became a life member in 
1929. 


Harre M. C, Lapart-Srimon, graduate student at 
Columbia University died Jan. 8, 1942 at the age of 
24. He was elected to corporate membership in the 
Society in 1938. 


James P. Marsu, retired surgeon of Troy, N. Y., died 
Feb. 23, 1941. He was elected to corporate member- 
ship in the Society in 1919. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Ferris J. STEPHENS, Secretary 


It was voted that the report be received. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer submitted his report upon the 


Society’s finances for the fiscal year 1941. See 


Table 1. 


TABLE 1. 


Treasurer’s Report for 1941. 


1. BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 


Investments (book value) 


$21,110.86 
Balance in Cash Account 


3,456.29 
$24,567.15 


Liabilities 


Balance in Monograph Account 
Balance in Offprint Account 
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2. CERTIFICATE OF HoLpINGS 











This is to certify that as of December 31, 1941, Yale University was holding for account of the American 
Oriental Society the following securities: 














Bonds Mortgage 
$1,000 American Tel. & Tel. 34s of 1961 $5,929 par—688-90 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 
2,000 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 4s of 1956 Conn. Maturity, April 1, 1940—extended to 
2,000 Morris & Essex Railroad 34s, of 2000 April 1, 1943. 
1,000 Niagara Falls Power 34s of 1966 
5,000 png yn Sees Ascetiatom of Ot. Leute The cash balance as of December 31, 1941, was 
$3,456.29. 
Stocks Yale University 
15 she. American Tel, & Tel. 
10 Bankers ‘Trust Co. (slaned) 
10 “ Chemical Bank & Trust Co. = 
10 “ First National Bank of Boston By H. J. OstRanoner, 
5 “ Union Pacific Railroad, com. P 
Assistant Treasurer. 





7 “ E, I. DuPont de Nemours Co., com. 
18 “ General Electric Co., com. 
3 “ Norfolk & Western R. R., com. January 5, 1942. 










INVESTMENTS 













Current 

Bonds Date of Market 

Purchase Book Value Value 
91.000 American Tel. & Tek. on vikcvicicccccsaccecs Oct. 16, ’36 $1,011.90 $1,080.00 
Dee Beene GG SB FE nick vimicieiicavcscss Mar. 31, ’36 1,936.67 1,722.50 
SOG6 Morris & Gossett E. BR. ewok cock cen cccnseces July 9,735 1,900.68 780.00 
1,000 Ningara Palisa POW? ooncikcc ck ccccccesccss June 25,736 1,051.47 1,093.75 
3000 Termmal R. BR. of St. Louis ............%. July 9,735 2,120.12 2,197.50 









Current 













Stocks Date of Market 
Purchase Book Value Value 

10 che. Maan TE, GOT. oki hho se sie seeks June 3,’36 1,660.35 1,260.00 

5 ION He, Bk io edhe cde ciccicicns Mar. 29, ’37 855.53 630.00 

We SF I I. nook cece iene Shsicawes June 11,736 605.00 462.50 

16 “ Chemeees Damk & Treet . ow. ccccicas Oct. 16,736 667.50 403.75 

10 “ First National Bank of Boston .......... June 11, ’36 465.00 387.50 

5 “ Union Pacific R. R., com. ................ Feb. 26, 37 666.78 347.25 

7 “ E. I. DuPont de Nemours, com. .......... Mar. 18,’41 1,014.48 938.00 

18 “ General Electric Co., com. .............. Mar. 18, ’41 605.50 488.25 

3 “ Norfolk & Western R. R., com. .......... Mar. 20,41 620.88 567.00 

BO ee ee FCT eT er 5,929.00 5,929.00 













$21,110.86 $18,287.00 





Average yield on book value of investments during 1941: 5%. 
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4. CasnH AccouNT 


Credits 


Balance January 1, 1941 
Annual dues 

Life membership dues 
Income from investments 
Sale of publications 
Subventions to publications 
Income from Nies Fund 
Refunds from authors 
Payment of principal of mortgage 
Sale of securities 

Gifts to endowment 

Credits held 


$2,817.14 
3,381.18 
15.00 
1,058.96 
1,374.75 
2,400.00 
569.94 


$15,155.35 
11,699.06 


$3,456.29 


Debits 


Journal and Offprints 

Monographs 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Library 

Committee on Membership 

Committee on Advancement of Oriental 
PRNEE SS Sica peup cinta ane Reese 

Committee on Enlargement of Resources .. 

Program Committee 

Executive Committee 

Middle West Branch 

ACLS dues 

Contribution to publication 

Purchase of securities 

Credits refunded 


5. GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Credits 


Balance Jan. 1, 1941 
Annual dues 

Income from investments 
Credits held 


$1,087.37 
3,381.18 
1,058.96 
37.51 
397.75 
Returned from Membership Committee ... 10.44 
Returned from Committee for Advancement 
of Oriental Studies 


Returned from Contingency Fund 
Returned from Committee for Promotion 
of Oriental Research 
132.32 


6,696.07 
5,362.37 


$1,333.70 


Debits 


Budget appropriations (see JAOS 61, p. 
205) 
Credits refunded 


6. JOURNAL ACCOUNT 


Credits 


Per Budget 

Sales (Yale Press) 
Sales (Office ) 

Refunds from authors 


$3,200.00 
493.07 
375.87 
182.15 


$4,251.09 
3,853.34 


Balance Dec. 31, 1941, returned to General 
Account 


Debits 


Manufacturing costs 
Honoraria 

Editorial expenses 
Expended for authors 
Back numbers purchased 
Addressograph service 
Postage (Office) 
Envelopes & Printing 
Express charges 
Editor’s stationery 
Transferred to Offprint Account 


$3,021.69 
400.00 
90.04 
198.07 
25.50 
3.15 
14.54 
73.00 
6.90 
16.99 
3.46 


$3,853.34 
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7. OFFPRINT ACCOUNT 


Credits Debits 
Balance Jan. 1, 1941, held for author .... 0.40 MARIACCUTING CORTE 60. oc cc ces ceerieiicnece $ 63.00 
Bg ree 49.65 BOND ache icts ce cccessnstsnsreareees 53 

re ere retire ree 













Ce 


De EE . ais.esiadinn cd. ccswewnccaass 









Balance Dec. 31, 1941, held for authors .. $ i 








8. SECRETARY-TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 











Credits Debits 

PNRM, oh 28.550 Srey atid ied cre cuore tex ale $1,000.00 ED DONNIE onc cc ciiscecccceessseses $ 380.79 
UNE IN Si6cssiccdis: Kacimaleew sis crerdlece 1,000.00 Wale Clerical DuUPGaw 2.) 06 000scccccwnes 16.68 
woe MUBOI  oaok oss diseibin a wei nieisiewrwrelsions 250.00 

Smaee TO. GB, BORN cc ccccnscsicsers 0.00 BE. bic dheneekade ew edewee dake ee sees 10.20 
Accounting services .............+eee0-- 10.00 

AWMUAL MOCUMG 66.o0.c ccc ccsicsecce cess ce 122.29 

Printing & Addressograph ............... 83.27 







Postage & supplies ..............--004-- 126.77 
$1,000.00 














9. COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 





Credits Debits 






re ee rene $ 50.00 Stationery, printing & postage .......... $ 39.56 
SEY Sa cbdbcsech aveh Reedblabewains 39.56 





Balance Dee. 31, 1941, returned to General 
EMER: © ae oi alsche sone Macatee Holeae ee $ 10.44 






10. COMMITTEE FOR ADVANCEMENT OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 


Credits Debits 
CD Anivthacncarodumeboaniedickie $ 50.00 Postage & Travel .........0scecceeceece $ 10.00 
en ea ee 













ee 







. COMMITTER FOR THE PROMOTION OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 





Credits 
MI Silico diay eais opine aan imaeacss 







Balance Dec. 31, 1941, returned to General 
NEE, ~ 3 avd eos edema eaeemnaeess $ 100.00 
aie oa ei kl hs no tan, roared eat reiareemior eee 
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12. LIBRARIAN’s ACCOUNT 


Credits 
Per Budget 
Catalogue sales 


$ 200.00 


$ 207.67 
Less total debits 


Balance Dec. 31, 1941, returned to General 
Account 


Debits 


$ 191.50 


Binding of books 
14.16 


Postage 


$ 205.66 


13. CONTINGENCY FUND 


Credits 


Per Budget 
Less total debits 


$ 562.37 


Balance Dec. 31, 1941, returned to General 


Account $ 448.53 


Debits 


Executive Committee meeting 26.50 


Program Committee meeting 23.85 
Contribution to publication 50.00 
Committee on Enlargement of resources .. 13.49 


$ 113.84 


14. MonocrarH ACCOUNT 


Credits 
Balance Jan. 1, 1941 
Income from Nies Fund 
Author payment 
Univ. of Pa. grant for AOS 21 
ACLS grant for AOS 21 
ACLS grant for AOS 20 
Sales 


$2,931.76 
569.94 
100.00 


$6,388.93 
3,975.73 


$2,413.20 


Debits 


$1,288.69 
285.00 
2,275.48 
56.47 


AOS 21 publication cost................-- 
AOS 8 reprinting 

AOS 20 partial cost 

Supplies, postage & shipping charges .... 
Advertising 

Storage of type AOS 8 

Credits refunded 


ITEMIZED SALES OF MONOGRAPHS 


Barton, Royal Inscriptions $ 15.48 
AOS I Blake 24.16 
II-III Edgerton 38.63 

IV Emeneau 11.15 

V_ Albright 12.77 

VI Pfeiffer 20.38 

VII Emeneau 10.20 

VIII Harris 48.59 

IX Barret 8.65 

x 16.27 

XE 19.14 


XII 10.20 


XIII Hamilton 6.08 
XIV Goetze 19.04 
XV _ Burrows 22.49 
XVI i 51.17 
XVII 35.53 
XVIII 16.44 
xXIX i 65.86 
XXI 26.64 


$478.87 








Credits 
I o6i5e1 a: deni Snicais cra wisn eraaareibaienicom $ 50.00 
From Contingency Fund ................ 13.4 
Ee eineaiitiel st cclenuaaaas dels saab $ 63.49 
DE. dovsidea tanwunsanwenanes. a6 63.49 





Prof. F. Edgerton read the following report of 


the auditors: 
January 15, 1942 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Oriental Society and 
that we believe them to be correct and in accord with 
the report submitted. 


Signed: FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 
Cart H. KRAELING, 


Auditing Committee. 


It was voted to receive the report of the Treasur- 
er and of the Auditors, 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS 


Prof. Zellig S. Harris presented the following 
as the report of the Editors of the Society’s 
publications : 


During the year 1941-2 the editors have published 
parts 2, 3, and 4 of Volume 61 of the Journal, and part 
1 of Volume 62. Volume 61 contained 312 pages, with 
25 articles and 12 brief communications. Two of the 
articles were published also as numbers 13 and 14 of 
the Offprint Series 

The Journal continued in the new format initiated 
by the previous editors just before their retirement. 
Volume 61 is the first volume in this format, and no 
further changes in external form are contemplated at 
present. 

To standardize the appearance of the Society’s publi- 
cations, the editors offered a guide for the use of contri- 
butors, which appears under the title The Preparation 
of Copy for Printing, in the Journal 61. 306-10 and 62. 85. 

In the American Oriental Series only one new volume 
has appeared: Vol. 21, Manuscript Illustrations of the 
Uttaridhyayana Sitra, by W. N. Brown. This volume 
was aided financially by the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the University of Pennsylvania Faculty 
Research Fund. Vol. 20, Chanhu-daro Excavations, 1935- 
36, by E. J. H. Mackay, which went to press last year 
has not yet appeared because of technical difficulties. 
Two additional volumes have also been accepted and are 
expected to appear early this year. Vol. 8 was reprinted 
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15. COMMITTEE ON ENLARGEMENT OF RESOURCES 


Debits 











Printing, postage and supplies 


eee eee eens 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ferris J. STEPHENS, Treasurer. 


from the original plates which had been held in 
expectation of future reprinting. 

In submitting their first report, the editors wish to 
thank W. N. Brown and E, A. Speiser for frequent 
advice and help in the carrying out of editorial duties. 





Zetia S. Harris, Editor, 
Murray B. EMENEAU, Associate Editor, 
GreorGe A. KENNEDY, Associate Editor. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


President W. N. Brown read the following from 
a letter received by him from Mr. Victor J. Furst, 
Vice-President of the J. H. Furst Company, 
printers : 


‘The J. H. Furst Company wishes to extend its best 
wishes and compliments to the American Oriental So- 
ciety on the occasion of the celebration of its Centenary. 

Our associations with both officers and members have 
been most pleasant through many years, and we hope 
you will convey this expression to the Society at an 
appropriate moment.’ 


It was voted to instruct the Secretary to write 
to the J. H. Furst Company a special letter of 
appreciation of their work and of their greeting on 
the occasion of the Society’s Centenary Celebration. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Society’s Librarian: 


During the year 1941-42, 42 volumes and 206 numbers 
of periodicals have been added to the Library. Of the 
periodicals 200 were in continuance of sets already in 
the Library; 6 represent titles new to the Library. To 
the list of exchanges have been added 3 titles, two of 
which, Journal of the Assam Research Society, and 
Sefarad, are new, while the third, the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, is a resumption of 
an exchange which had lapsed. All three have been 
accepted with the suggestion that the exchange remain 
inactive until such time as world conditions make safe 
transportation possible. Fourteen volumes have been 


forwarded to the Editors of the Journal for purposes 
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of review. One hundred and eighteen volumes, represent- 
ing important monographs and sets in frequent use have 
been bound. During a period covering slightly more 
than one year, 89 volumes and one manuscript have been 
loaned to members of the Society; 7, through other 
libraries, to nonmembers. This is in addition to use of 
the Library by the members resident in New Haven. 


The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is 
up to date. 


The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


Abi al‘Ala ibn Hassil. 
al-ajnid. [1940]. 

Adler, C. I have considered the days. 1941. 

Akiyama, K. The history of Nippon tr. by Toshiré 
Shimanouchi. 1941. (Kokusai bunka shinkokai. 
Publications, ser.-A, no. 17). 

Bombay (Presidency) University. Journal (New series) 
v. 9, no. 1. 1940. 

Bopp, F. Vocalismus, oder, Sprachvergleichende Kritiken 
iiber J. Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik und Graff’s 
Althochdeutschen Sprachschatz, 1836. 

Brown, W. N. Manuscript illustrations of the Utta- 
ridhyayana siitra. 1941. (American oriental series, 
¥: Si}. 

Brunton, P. The hidden teaching beyond Yoga. 1941. 

Busink, T. A. Sumerische en babylonische tempelbouw. 
1940. 

Calverley, E. E. A brief bibliography of Arabic phi- 
losophy. [19427]. 

Casal, U. A. Objects lacquered with gold speak for 
Japanese artistry. [19407]. 

Chandra Chakravarti. Ancient races and myths. [1941?] 

Chandra Chakravarti. Reflections on Indian travels. 
[1940] 

China information committee. 
of war. 1941. 

China publishing company. China fights back. [194172] 

Chinese year book 1940-1941 (5th issue). [1941] 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. An ivory casket from Southern 
India. [19417] 

Deccan college post-graduate and research institute. 
Bulletin. v. 1-2. 1939-41. 

Dessoulavy, C. L. Gate of the East and garden of 
Semitic roots. 1939-41. 3v. 

[Dhammakitti] Dathavansa. Pali text, and its transla- 
tion into English, with notes by Mutu Coomara 
Swamy. 1874. 

Dunbar, E. Talcott Williams, gentleman of the fourth 
estate. [e 1936] 

Dutch East Indies. Ten years of Japanese burrowing 
in the Netherlands East Indies. [19427] 

Dutch East Indies. Departement van economische zaken. 
The Netherlands Indies. [1938] 

Essays on Maimonides ed. by S. W. Baron. 1941. 

Etudes traditionnelles. Numéro spécial sur le tantrisme 
hindou. 1937. 

Evola,G. C. A. Rivolta contro il mondo moderno. 1934. 

Handy, E.S.C. The Hawaiian planter. 1940. (Bernice 
P. Bishop museum. Bull. 161). 


Kitab tafdil al-atrak ‘ali s#ir 


China after four years 
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Harischandra. Arichandra, the martyr of truth tr. 
into English by Mutu Coomaéra Swamy. 1863. 
Harris, T. Some unpublished letters of Townsend Harris, 
ed. by Shio Sakanishi. 1941. (Japan reference 

library publications, no. 3) 

Harris, Z. S. Linguistic structure of Hebrew. 1941. 
(Publications of the American oriental society. 
Offprint ser., no. 14) 

Hutchinson, E. W. Adventurers in Siam in the seven- 
teenth century. 1940. (Royal Asiatic society. Prize 
publication, v. 18) 

Ivens, W. G. A dictionary of the language of Bugotu, 
Santa Isabel Island, Solomon Islands. 1940. (James 
G. Forlong fund [Publ.] v. XIX) 

al-Kirkisani, Abi Yisuf Ya‘kib. Kitab al-anwiar wal- 
maraqib ed. by L. Nemoy. 1939-42. 4 v. (Publica- 
tions of the Alexander Kohut memorial foundation) 

Konow, 8S. A medical text in Khotanese. 1941. 
(Avhandlinger utgitt av det Norske videnskaps- 
akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.-filos. klasse 1940, no. 4) 

Luomala, K. Oceanic, American Indian, and African 
myths of snaring the sun. 1940. (Bernice P. 
Bishop museum. Bull. 168) 

Maverick, L. A. Pierre Poivre: eighteenth century 
explorer of southeast Asia. [19412] 

Mélanges linguistiques offerts & M. J. Vendryes par ses 
amis et ses éléves. 1925. (Collection linguistique, 
pub. par la Société de linguistique de Paris, XVII) 

Moore, Mrs. A. (S.) <A study of Chinese paintings in 
the collection of Ada Small Moore, by L. W. Hackney 
and Yau Chang-foo. 1940. 

Morgenstern, J. Amos studies, parts I, II and III, v. 1. 
1941. (The Sigmund Rheinstrom memorial pub- 
lications, v. IT) 

The Netherlands information bureau. 
East Indies. Holland carries on. 

Neuman, A. A. Cyrus Adler. 1942. 

Obermann, J. Votive inscriptions from Ras Shamra. 
1941. (Publications of the American oriental so- 
ciety. Offprint ser., no. 12) 

Orlinsky, H. M. On the present state of Proto- 
Septuagint studies. 1941. (Publications of the 
American oriental Society. Offprint ser., no. 13) 

Osthoff, H. Vom Suppletivwesen der indogermanischen 
Sprachen. 1899. 

Pohl, A. Keilschriftbibliographie, 2 (1. III.-1. IX. 1940) 
[by] A. Pohl und C. H. Gordon. 1941. 

Raghavan, V. The number of rasas with a foreword by 
M. Hiriyanna. 1940. 

Ross, M. C. A Coptic bone carving in the Walters art 
gallery. 1940. 

Sarkar, B. K. Applied Ramakrishna. [19417] 
Schmidt, J. Zur Geschichte des indogermanischen Vocal- 
ismus. 1871-75. 2v. 
al-Shabibi, Muhammad Rida. 

al-Fiti. 1940. 

Sovetskoe vostokovedenie. 1. 1940. 

Spoehr, A. Camp, clan, and kin among the Cow creek 
Seminole of Florida. [1941] (Field museum of 
natural history. Publ. 498. Anthropol. ser. v. 33, 
no. 1) 

Spoehr, A. Kinship system of the Seminole. 


The Netherlands 
[19417] 


Mo’arrikh al-‘Irak Ibn 


[1942] 
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(Field museum of natural history. Publ. 513. 
Anthropol. ser., v. 33, no. 2) 

Sri Venkateswara oriental institute, Tirupati. Annals. 
v. 1, pt. 1. 1940. 

Stamm, J. J. Erlisen und Vergeben im Alten Testament. 
[1940] 

Studia serica, v. 1, pt. 1-3. 1940-41. 

Studies in the history of culture, the disciplines of the 
humanities. 1942. 

Thompson, L. Southern Lau, Fiji: an ethnography. 1940. 
(Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bull. 162) 

Toledo museum of art. The art of Korea (Chosen), 
Manchuria (Manchukuo), Mongolia and Tibet. 1942. 


BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, Librarian. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


Since the last annual meeeting of the Society, the 
Executive Committee has taken 22 actions by mail vote. 
Thirteen of these actions consisted in the election of new 
members or the reinstatement of former members to 
corporate membership in the Society. On October 31, 
1941 it was voted to invite the American Council of 
Learned Societies and each of its constituent bodies to 
send a delegate to our Centennial Celebration. In 
response to an invitation from the Royal Asiatic Society 
that we put forward one of our members as a candidate 
for election as a corresponding fellow, it was voted that 
W. Norman Brown be appointed for this honor. The 
rest of the mail votes were concerned with the appoint- 
ment of committees and routine matters of business. At 
a meeting of the Committee held last night in this hotel, 
the reports of the various committees and officers respon- 
sible to the Executive Committee were heard and filed. 
Twelve candidates for corporate membership were unani- 
mously elected. Fourteen corporate members who were 
two years in arrears in the payment of their dues, were 
dropped from the roll according to constitutional 
requirements. 

It was voted to recommend to the Society the election 
of two honorary members as follows: 

i. Walter Ewing Crum, Ph. D., Copticist of Bath, 
England, author of numerous works on Coptic manu- 
scripts and papyri and of the Coptic dictionary, born in 
1865. 


2. Fedor Ippolitovich Shcherbatskoi, Ph.D., Sans- 
kritist, Leningrad, Russia, author of numerous studies 
on the Philosophy of Buddhism, born in 1866. 


The following budget for the year 1942 was adopted: 


Resources 


Dues $3,100.00 
Interest 


Expenditures 


Journal Account $3,000.00 
Editors’ Honoraria 400.00 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Honorarium .... 300.00 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Account 800.00 
Membership Committee 50.00 
Committee for Promotion of Oriental 

Research 
Committee for Advancement of Oriental 

Studies 
Committee on Enlargement of Resources 
Library 
ACLS 
Contingency Fund 


$5,383.70 


It was voted that the next meeting of the Society 
should be held in the week after Easter Sunday, 1943 
at Atlantic City, contingent upon the possibility of 
making suitable arrangements with a hotel in that city. 

The following appointments were made for the coming 
year: 

Chairman of the Membership Committee, RoLanp 
G, Kent. 

Chairman of the Committe for the Promotion of 
Oriental Research, HArotp H. BENDER. 

Representative on the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 0. R. 
SELLERS. 

Delegate of the Society to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, term expiring in 1946, 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


It was resolved that we advise the Nominating Com- 
mittee of next year that the Executive Committee sees 
no objection to their publishing their list of nominees 
before the time of the annual meeting. 

Finally it was voted to propose to the Society that 
By-Laws, Section VI, should have the word ‘ two > struck 
out and the word ‘three’ inserted in its place; so that 
the sentence shall read, ‘The papers actually to be read 
at any meeting shall be selected by a Program Committee 
consisting of the Secretary-Treasurer and three other 
members of the Society appointed by the President.’ 


It was voted to receive the report. 

It was voted to elect to Honorary Membership 
in the Society, Walter Ewing Crum. 

It was voted to elect to Honorary Membership 
in the Society, Fedor Ippolitovich Shcherbatskoi. 

It was voted to amend the By-Laws in accord- 
ance with the proposal just made in the report of 
the Executive Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Prof. E. A. Speiser presented the following as 
the report of the Committee for the Promotion of 
Oriental Research: 
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In the past year the committee was handicapped by 
the illness of its Chairman, Professor Harold H, Bender. 
Fortunately, the demands upon its services have been 
few. The committee sponsored two applications for 
assistance to publication submitted to the American 
Council of Learned Societies. One of these was turned 
down but it may be reconsidered in the near future. 
Action on the other, which concerns a bibliography of 
Africa arranged according to tribes, is still pending. 

Two items of unfinished business were carried over 
from the preceding year. Our application for a grant 
toward the publication of volume 21 of the Monograph 
Series was approved by the ACLS and the book has 
since appeared. Still unsolved is the problem of support 
for the publication of a long Arabic commentary on the 
Alfiyya, for which a considerable sum has been set aside 
by the ACLS. The required balance is very considerable 
and the available subvention may, therefore, be lost by 


default. 
E. A. SpEISER, for the Committee 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Miss Ardelia Ripley Hall presented the follow- 
ing as the report of the Membership Committee : 


An index of members was made according to the 
institution with which each one was affiliated, in order 
to make the correlation easy between the present mem- 
bership and the potential members in a college or uni- 
versity, and also to determine those educational institu- 
tions not represented in the Society. The index revealed 
a natural concentration in places where there are active, 
enthusiastic members. An effort was made not only to 
add new members but to extend an interest in the Society 
and its aims to new institutions. 

The cooperation by members of the committee has been 
splendid, indeed, far exceeding expectations. Miss Helen 
Fernald covered the South, Dr. Ann Louise Perkins, the 
Middle West, Professor McCown and Professor Swisher, 
the far West, Myron Bement Smith and Professor Furfey, 
the East, with the exception of the New York area under 
Dr. Hume and Dr. Swann, and the Boston area under 
Mr. Paine. The work went on in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Paine was called to Washington and Professor 
Swisher was on leave from the University of Colorado 
to do field war work. 

The war will undoubtedly have an effect on the growth 
of membership. It may well increase it rather than 
lessen it. However, after correspondence with Canadian 
members no appeal for new members was made this year 


in Canada, because of the unfavorable exchange. And _ 


after December 7th plans under way to seek new mem- 
bers in the State Department were shelved. 

An effort, but only a beginning, has also been made 
to extend the membership among some of the American 
collectors of oriental art. Those who have already given 
great collections to our museums and universities might 
also be expected to foster their study. And I haven’t the 
slightest doubt that if approached in the right way, 
they would be interested in doing so. 
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On the suggestion of Professor Stephens, an attempt 
has been made to further extend the membership of the 
American Oriental Society to the other Americas. Let- 
ters have been sent to all the important universities in 
Central and South America, including Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. 


It was voted to receive the report with thanks. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
ENLARGEMENT OF RESOURCES 


Prof. C. H. Kraeling presented the following as 
the report of the Committee on the Enlargement 
of Resources: 


At our meeting at Chicago last year, the Society 
authorized the Committee on the Enlargement of Re- 
sources to solicit from its members contributions to a 
Centennial Fund to be added to the Society’s endowment. 
The Committee’s appeal for such contributions was 
made last November. With the nation’s entry into the 
war the sums that might conceivably have been contri- 
buted were necessarily cut down. None the less the 
response was gratifying. To date 135 members have 
contributed $1,763.12 to the Fund. Should there be 
members who have not as yet contributed and who can 
do so, it might be possible to raise the total of $2,000 
before it is entered upon the books as the Centennial 
Fund. 

In cooperation with the President and Editor the 
Committee has been trying to obtain financial support 
for a publication project. The project involves the 
publication by the Society of linguistic materials, gram- 
mars and chrestomathies for a number of modern and 
ancient Oriental languages. Such materials are sorely 
needed to supply both the regular demands of college 
teaching and the special demands occasioned by the 
war effort. At the moment it is not possible to say 
more than that the effort to obtain funds for this project 
is under way. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cart H. KRAELING, Chairman. 


It was voted that the report be received with 
thanks. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN 
CouNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Prof. E. A. Speiser presented the following as 
the report of the Society’s delegates to the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies: 


The annual meeting of the American Council of Lear- 
ned Societies was held in Philadelphia on January 30-31, 
1942. It was attended by your two delegates, your 
Secretary, and other members of our Society. The 
high standard of research by members of our Society 
is reflected in the continued support their projects 
receive from the Council. Thus of eight grants for 
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publication in the field of Fine Arts made in the past 
year, six concern subjects of interest to us. Two mem- 
bers of the Society received grants from the Council’s 
Jury on Assistance to Publication in the Humanities. 
Five development committees of the Council devoted to 
oriental studies reported progress for the year 1941. 
They comprise the Committees on Chinese and Japanese 
Studies, the Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies, 
the Committee on Near Eastern Studies, and the Com- 
mittee on Arabic and Islamic Studies. Of interest to 
the Society is also the program of the Committee on 
the History of Religions which has arranged for a series 
of lectures on the religions of Syria and Palestine. 
Among the summer institutes supported by the Council 
and bearing on the work of our Society we may cite the 
Institute on Japanese and Chinese Language held at 
Cornell, the Summer Institute in Arabic and Islamic 
Studies held at Princeton, and the Linguistic Institute 
which met at the University of North Carolina. 

At the instance of the Conference of Secretaries of 
the American Council of Learned Societies it was ar- 
ranged on January 29, 1941 to publish a volume in 
honor of Waldo Gifford Leland, Director of the Council, 
the book to include one paper for each constituent 
society, selected by its secretary in consultation with 
its delegates. The resultant work, Studies in the 
History of Culture, was presented to Dr, Leland on 
January 30, 1942. Indicative of the relation of oriental 
studies to the humanities is the fact that at least one 
third of the essays in this volume falls within the scope 
of the interests of our society. 

Two new constituent societies, the twenty-second and 
twenty-third, were elected at the last annual meeting: 
the College Art Association of America and the Popula- 
tion Association of America. 

The present emergency is reflected in several ways by 
the most recent activities of the Council. Perhaps the 
most tangible result of this condition is work toward 
the establishment of a National School of Modern 
Oriental Languages and Civilizations, made possible by 
the foresight of the Rockefeller Foundation. Under its 
program work has been started on Thai (Michigan), 
Malay (Yale), Modern Persian (Columbia), and Moroc- 
can Arabic (Pennsylvania). The program is to be 
extended soon to cover Cantonese Chinese, Ottoman 
Turkish, Native African Languages, and Hungarian and 
Finnish. 

The emergency was also in the forefront of the 
general discussion which took up the second session of 
the annual meeting. One of the topics concerned Educa- 
tional Trends and the Humanities, first presented in 
February, 1941, by a committee headed by Professor 
Theodore M. Greene, and re-introduced at the last 
session on the basis of a revised study by the committee. 
The Council voted to authorize publication of the 
Report. Another principal topic of discussion dealt 
with Scholars and Scholarship in War-Time. At the 
conclusion of the session the Council adopted a 
resolution which we quote in full: 

‘Among American needs rendered more acute by the 
emergency situation is that for high degrees of language 
proficiencies not only in the languages of Western Europe 
generally taught in universities and colleges but in the 
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languages of the Orient not so generally taught. This 
weakness in American preparedness both for war and 
for peace has already become serious in the combat 
services, in the civil agencies, in international relations, 
and in science. It will rapidly become worse and is not 
a weakness which can be cured on a moment’s notice. 

‘The American Council of Learned Societies, there. 
fore, records the belief that among the most important 
contributions which the universities can make to the 
prosecution of the war and the planning of the peace 
are the intensification of the teaching of all languages 
likely to be useful in the emergency, the stimulation of 
the scientific implementation of the study of those 
languages, and in particular the development of the 
language powers of those who study languages not alone 
for their own sake but for their use as instruments in 
all fields of science, scholarship, and international 
relations in war and peace. 

‘ The Council holds itself ready to participate with the 
universities and colleges in all programs of activity 
designed to accomplish these aims.’ 


JAMES R. Ware, 
E. A. SPEISER. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Prof. O. R. Sellers presented the following as 
the report of the Society’s representative on the 
Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research : 


Continuation of the war has prevented any resumption 
of field activities on the part of the Schools. All field 
work was halted by the death of Dr. Clarence S. Fisher 
on July 20, 1941, in Jerusalem. Dr. Fisher was, up to 
the time of his last illness, active in many social and 
civic enterprises in Jerusalem as well as in scientific 
work. His importance in the development of Pales- 
tinian archaeology and his contribution to the accom- 
plishments of the Schools are recognized by all who have 
any acquaintance with excavations in Palestine. His 
death is a serious loss. 

Dr. M. Stekelis, with whom Dr. Fisher was collaborat- 
ing in the excavation of prehistoric caves on Mount 
Carmel, closed the expedition, an account of which will 
appear in an early number of the Bulletin. Fortunately 
the Secretary of the School in Jerusalem, Mrs, Inna 
Pommerantz, was conversant with its requirements. So 
she was appointed Business Manager and under her 
administration the School has functioned efficiently as 4 
hospice, thus showing a modest profit and performing 
a needed service to the community. Mrs. E. Laird, 
Librarian of the University of Beirut, during her sum- 
mer stay at the School, did some valuable work in 
expanding the catalog of the library. 

Interest in America is highly gratifying. There are 
now sixty-three institutions. in the Corporate Member- 
ship, an increase of two over last year. Due to the 
impossibility of expenditures on excavation, the financial 
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condition of the Schools is unusually good, though it is 
hoped that this condition will not continue long. The 
Director of the Jersualem School, Dr. Robert M. Eng- 
berg, has been doing valuable work in the New Haven 
office while he could not go to the field. It has been 
impossible to send out annual professors or fellows. 

Professor Millar Burrows, President of the Schools, 
gave a lecture, The Social Significance of Archaeology, 
on the occasion of the dedication of the William Frederic 
Badé Memorial Building at the Pacific School of 
Religion. This building is devoted to the study of 
biblical archaeology and the historical interpretation 
of the Bible. 

Two books issued by the Schools have met with 
enthusiastic response. Professor Burrows’ What Mean 
These Stones? is an authentic and easily read story of 
the archaeology of the Holy Land, and Professor E. A. 
Speiser’s Introduction to Hurrian, Vol. XX of the 
Annual, is a most important presentation in a compara- 
tively new field. Two more numbers of the Annual, 
by Professor Albright and Glueck, are in preparation. 
The Schools also are sponsoring two projected volumes: 
Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur, by Dr. S. N. 
Kramer, and a volume of selected Northwest-Semitic 
inscriptions, edited by Professor John W. Flight. Mean- 
while the two periodicals, the Bulletin and the Biblical 
Archaeologist, continue to be foremost in their fields. 

The Schools have offered their services in any possible 
way to the Government in the period of the war. Al- 
ready a number of men who have been connected with 
the Schools are in Government positions. Doubtless 
more will be summoned during the coming year. 


O. R. SELLERS. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’Ss REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


Dr. H. I. Poleman presented the following as 
the report of the Society’s representative to the 
American Documentation Institute: 


The annual meeting of the American Documentation 
Institute was held in Washington, D. C., on January 29, 
1942. 

The transfer of Bibliofilm Service to direct operation 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture Library was one 
of the important developments of the past year. As a 
nonoperating microfilm agency (except for the copying 
of journals) ADI can better act as a center for scholarly 
inquiries, and work out various problems disinterestedly. 
Bibliofilm Service acts as a pool for orders with the 
practical cooperation of large libraries. There is a 
uniform interchange or orders. If an order goes to a 
library, which does not have the material to be copied, 
it is sent on to and cleared through Bibliofilm Service. 
The only problem is a setting of a basic charge high 
enough to get the cooperation of all libraries, for 
example a dollar instead of fifty cents. ADI’s service to 
extract copying now consists of cooperating with the 
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Library of the U. S. Department of Agriculture by 
loaning equipment, etc., and incidental services. 

The major efforts of ADI are now directed to the 
development of auxiliary publications through microfilm, 
providing sets of journals on microfilm, and to problems 
of servicing still needing attention. Six hundred and 
three documents published through journals by auxiliary 
publication are now in film file in the ADI library. 

Rare and out-of-print journals of a scientific or 
scholarly nature may be added to your library at reason- 
able cost through use of ADI sets of journals project. 
Microfilm master negatives have been made of journals 
most in demand. Titles and prices may be secured 
from your representative or direct from ADI. To facili- 
tate further the enrichment of scientific and scholarly 
research, the American Documentation Institute will 
accepts orders for the microfilming of runs of journals 
totaling five or more volumes in any one run, at the 
special price of % cents a page, provided such material 
is available in a cooperating library. Shorter runs are 
available through Bibliofilm Service operated by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The work of the Oriental Science Literature Service 
during 1941 occupied itself as usual with the servicing 
of Japanese medical, biological, and chemical literature. 
The service will be maintained to translate, to exploit 
material already accumulated, to secure contemporary 
publications through indirect channels, and to continue 
the quarterly publication of the Far Eastern Service 
Bulletin. 

For the duration of the war, ADI offers to hold 
deposit accounts for international orders in those cases 
where the international situation prevents other organi- 
izations from handling easily money exchange. 

Three matters came before the Society which, it was 
decided, needed to be resolved before or at the next 
meeting : 

1. The problem of getting one copy of each scientific 
or cultural journal from enemy countries and duplicat- 
ing it by a microfilm for U. S, libraries. A committee 
was appointed to study the problem and to coordinate 
all existing efforts for this purpose. 

2. The problem of a union list of books available on 
microfilm in the U. S. In view of the confusion of 
ideas on the subject, decisions on the solution were 
postponed for later consideration. 

3. The need for a handbook directing the scholar to 
all bibliographical tools at his command for discovering 
the depository of material which he wishes copied was 
stressed. ADI accepts the responsibility for the pre- 
paration and dissemination of such bibliographical 
information and will act as a central clearing house for 
requests for information, etc. 

Horace I. PoLEMAN. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


President W. N. Brown appointed Drs. L. Bull, 
D. Bodde, and Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn to serve as 
a committee on resolutions; and Profs. C. H. 
Kraeling and F. Edgerton to serve as auditors to 
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examine the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer 
and of the Committee on Investments for 1942. 


B. PRESENTATION OF COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 


After a two minute intermission Prof. F. Edger- 
ton took the chair, and the following communi- 
cations were presented : 

Prof. E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: On 

Hurrian Cosmogony. 
Dr. S. N, Kramer, University Museum, Philadelphia: 
Sumerian Creation Myths. 

President W. N. Brown delivered his Presi- 
dential address on the subject: The Creation Myth 
of the Rig Veda. 

The session adjourned at 12.40 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order by Presi- 
dent W. N. Brown at 2.15 P. M. of the same day, 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. An address 
of welcome was delivered by Dr..G. H. Edgell, 
Director of the Museum. A response was given by 
President W. N. Brown. 

The following communications were presented, 
all illustrated with stereopticon slides: 


Mr. M. B. Smith, Library of Congress: The Archive 
for Islamic Culture and Art. 

Dr. B. Rowland, Jr., Harvard University: Gandhira 
and Early Christian Art. 

Mr. J. M, Plumer, University of Michigan: The Moun- 
tain in Chinese Landscape as Convention and Symbol. 

Dr. L. Scherman: Carved Memorial Posts from Bengal 
in American and European Museums. 

Mr. A. C. Eastman: Some Persian Elements in the 
Uttaridhyayana Manuscript Illustrations, 

Prof. C. H. Kraeling, Yale University: The Archi- 
tecture of the Ancient Synagogue in the Light of Recent 
Discovery. 

Dr. Edith Porada: Remarks on Mitannian Cylinder 
Seals. 


Read by title: 


Mr. J. E, McCall: An Introduction to the History of 
Chinese and Japanese Engravings and Etchings. 


The session adjourned at 5.00 P. M. 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order at 8.00 
P. M. of the same day in the House of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, by President 
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W. N. Brown. An address was delivered by Prof, 
H. Frankfort of the University of Chicago on the 
subject, Concepts of Kingship in Ancient Near 
Eastern Art, illustrated by stereopticon slides, 
This was followed by a showing of the film, 
‘Grass.’ The members and guests were then enter- 
tained by a collation tendered by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order in the 
American Room of the Copley-Plaza at 9.00 A. M., 
Wednesday, April 8, by Prof. A. T. Olmstead. 
Four thirty minute communications, prepared at 
the invitation of the Program Committee, were 
presented on the general theme, Dominant Ideas 
in the Formation of Asiatic Cultures. The first 
was on Indian culture by Prof. F. Edgerton, Yale 
University. Discussion was led by Prof. W. N. 
Brown. The second paper was on China, by Prof. 
D. Bodde of the University of Pennsylvania. Dis- 
cussion was led by Prof. H. H. Dubs of Duke 
University. The third paper on Judaeo-Christian 
culture was read by Prof. M. Burrows of Yale 
University. Discussion was led by Prof. O. R. 
Sellers of Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 
The fourth paper was on Islam, by Prof. G. L. 
Della Vida of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Discussion was led by Dr. G. von Griinebaum of 
the Iranian Institute for Art and Archaeology. 
Following the session the members were trans- 
ported by bus to Cambridge, where they were 
entertained at a luncheon tendered by Harvard 
University. On this occasion an address of wel- 
come was delivered by President James Bryant 
Conant of Harvard. 


FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session began at 2.15 P.M. with the 
members meeting in four separate sections. At 
3.00 P. M. the Ancient Near East Section and the 
Islamic Section combined. 


A. Mippitze East SEctTIon 


The group met in the small auditorium of the 
Fogg Art Museum with Prof. L. C. Barret presid- 
ing. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 
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Mr. O. Schmidt, Brown University: An Astronomical 
Sanskrit Text in the D. E. Smith Collection. Remarks 
by F. Edgerton. 

Miss Teresina Rowell, Smith College: The Develop- 
ment of Gotama’s Ideas Prior to His Enlightenment. 
Remarks by F. Edgerton and A, K. Coomaraswamy. 

Dr. M. Fowler: Polarity in the Rig-Veda. In the 
absence of the author, the paper was read by Dr, A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts: On the One and Only Transmigrant (samsdrin). 

Prof. D. E. Dumont, Johns Hopkins University: A 
Note on Mahabharata I, 224. 12 (Ed. Sukthankar). 
Remarks by F. Edgerton. 

Prof. E. A. Cutts, North Eastern University: The 
Educational Policy of the Marquess of Wellesley, Gover- 
nor General of India. 


Read by title: 

Dr. M. B. Emeneau, University of California: A 
Dravidian Etymology for the Sanskrit Proper Name 
‘Nala.’ 

A general discussion of the topic: What Next in 
Middle Eastern Studies was led by Dr. H. I. 
Poleman of the Library of Congress. Those who 
participated in the discussion were W. N. Brown, 
F. Edgerton and R. N. Frye. 


B. Far East SEctTION 


The group met in the large auditorium of the 
Fogg Art Museum with Mr. C. H. Gardner presid- 
ing. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 


Dr. Y. R. Chao, Academia Sinica: Types of Subunits 
in Modern Spoken Chinese. 

Dr. R. S. Britton, New York University: The North 
West Border Enemy of Shang Wu Ting. 

Dr. P. A. Boodberg, University of California: Con- 
fucius, a Reinterpretation. 

Mr. 8. V. R. Cammann: Chinese Court and Official 
Costume of the Last Two Dynasties. 

Dr. O. J. Maenchen, Mills College: From China to 
Palmyra. 

Dr. E, A. Kracke, Jr.: Sung Factions and the Place 
of Political Parties in Chinese History. 


Read by title: 


Prof. G. A. Kennedy, Yale University: An “phemeral 
Verb-form in Classic Chinese. 

Prof. M. S. Bates, University of Nanking: The Early 
Consolidation of the Chinese Empire: An Interpretation 
of the Era 221 to 87 B. C. 


C. Ancient NEAR East SECTION 


The group met in Room D, Emerson Hall, 
Harvard University, with Dr. J. A. Wilson, of the 
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Oriental Institute, University of Chicago presiding. 
The following communications were presented : 
Dr. E. R. Lacheman: Some Remarks about the City 
of Nuzi. 
Dr, A. L. Oppenheim: Melammu, the History of a 
Word. 


Read by title: 
Dr. E. R. Lacheman: The Nuzi Date Formulae. 


D. Istamic SpPCTION 


The group met in Room 211, Emerson Hall, 
Harvard University, with Prof. A. Jeffery, of 
Columbia University presiding. The following 
communications were presented : 

Dr. H. H. Spoer: An Arabic Manuscript Dated Kanun 
II, 1671. Remarks by Dr. A. S. Yahuda. 


Dr, M. A. Simsar: Uziin Hasan’s Letter to Qaramin- 
Oghli Pir Ahmed. 


E. Ancient NEAR EAST AND ISLAMIC SECTION 


The group met in Room D, Emerson Hall, 
Harvard University at 3.25 P.M. with Dr. J. A. 
Wilson of the Oriental Institute presiding. The 
general topic for the session was announced as the 
Future of Near Eastern Studies. The subject was 
then treated under five topics as follows: 

Egyptological, by Dr. J. A. Wilson. Discussion led by 
Dr. D. Dunham, of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Assyriological, by Dr. A. J. Sachs, of Brown Univer- 
sity. Discussion led by Prof. E, A. Speiser, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Hittite, by Prof. A. Goetze, of Yale University. Dis- 
cussjon led by Prof. E. H. Sturtevant of Yale University. 

Biblical, by Prof. M. Burrows, of Yale University. 
Discussion led by Prof. W. F. Stinespring of Duke 
University. 

The last paper on the topic Islamic, by Prof. 
P. K. Hitti of Princeton University, discussion to 
be led by Prof. J. J. Obermann of Yale University 
was postponed on account of the lateness of the 
hour until the next session. 


SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth session was called to order in the 
American Room of the Copley-Plaza at 9.30 A. M., 
Thursday, April 9, by Vice-President T. J. Meek. 
The communication and discussion postponed 
from the previous session was presented. 

The general subject for the session was an- 
nounced as, Dominant Ideas of Asiatic Culture 
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Today. The subject was treated under four topics 
as follows: 

Islam, by Prof. A. Jeffery of Columbia University, 
Discussion led by Prof. E. E. Calverley of Hartford 
Seminary Foundation. 

India, by Prof. W. E. Clark of Harvard University. 
Discussion led by Dr. H. I. Poleman of the Library of 
Congress. 

China, by Prof. G. E. Taylor of the University of 
Washington. Discussion led by Prof. C. H. Peake of 
Columbia University. 

Japan, by Dr. H. Borton of Columbia University. 
Discussion led by Prof. E. O. Reischauer of Harvard 
University. 


SEVENTH SESSION 


The seventh session was called to order in the 
same room at 2.00 P.M. of the same day, by 
Prof. W. F. Albright. The following communica- 
tions were presented : 

Prof. O. Neugebauer, Brown University: On the Origin 
of the Egyptian Calendar. 

Dr. H. Ingholt: The Palmyrene Inscriptions and 
Sculptures from Jebel Sha’ar. 

The rest of the session was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the subject, The Orientalist and the War 
Effort, led by Mr. M. Graves of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


CENTENARY BANQUET 


At 7.00 P.M. of the same day the members of 
the Society, and their friends and invited guests 
met in the American Room of the Copley-Plaza 
for the Centenary Banquet, tendered by the Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute and the Zion Research 
Foundation. The attendance was 195. Following 
the dinner President W. N. Brown read three 
letters of greeting and congratulations on the 
occasion of the Centenary Celebration. The first 
was from the President of the United States. The 
following is a copy of the letter: 


The White House 


Washington April 7, 1942 


My dear Mr. Brown: 

It is a pleasure to send my greetings and congratula- 
tions to the members of the American Oriental Society 
now assembled to celebrate the completion of the So- 
ciety’s first one hundred years of activity in fostering 
the development of oriental studies in this country. 

The American Oriental Society and other organiza- 
tions of scholars can make an effective contribution to 
the common cause by welding closer the cultural bonds 






which link the United Nations. Never has there been a 
greater need to mobilize our resources of knowledge of 
the peoples and cultures of the East. 


Very sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Dr. W. Norman Brown 
Bennett Hall 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The second letter was from the Chairman and 
Director of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. It reads in part: 

‘The American Oriental Society is the oldest national 
association of scholars in the United States devoted 
exclusively to studies in the fields of the humanities, 
... It has foreseen the increasing and vital importance 
to the United States of a knowledge of the Far East, and 
has worked effectively to develop American scholarship 
in that field.’ 


The third letter was from Dr. Georg Steindorff, 
honorary member of the society and now of North 
Hollywood, California. It reads in part: 

‘Mége die American Oriental Society, deren Ehren- 
mitglied zu sein, mein grésster Stolz ist, mit Jugend- 
kraft in das zweite Jahrhundert ihres Lebens eintreten 
und die Leistungen der amerikanischen Orientalistik des 
ersten Jahrhunderts noch iibertreffen.’ 


Prof. Fred N. Robinson, official delegate of the 
American Council of Learned Societies to the Cen- 
tenary Celebration, spoke briefly on behalf of all 
the delegates of other learned Societies. The other 
delegates were introduced one by one by President 
W. N. Brown. Their names and the names of 
their associations follow: 

American Philosophical Society 
Prof. Ephraim A. Speiser 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
Prof. Robert P. Blake 
American Numismatic Society 
Mr. Arthur S. Dewing 
American Philological Association 
Prof. LeRoy Carr Barret 
Archaeological Institute of America 
Dr. Ludlow Bull 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake 
American Historical Association 
Prof. William S. Ferguson 
American Philosophical Association 
Prof. Seelye Bixler 
American Anthropological Association 
Prof. Lauriston Ward 
Bibliographical Society of America 
Mr, William A. Jackson 
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Association of American Geographers 
Prof. Harold S. Kemp 
American Sociological Society 
Prof. Talcott Parsons 
American Society of International Law 
Prof. Norman J. Padelford 
History of Science Society 
Dr. George Sarton 
Mediaeval Academy of America 
Prof. R. P. Blake 
Philadelphia Oriental Club 
Dr. Derk Bodde 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas spoke briefly on the 
importance of the orientalist in the war effort. 

The main address of the evening was by Prof. 
L. C. Barret on Highlights in the Society’s History. 


EIGHTH SESSION 


The eighth session was called to order by Vice- 
President T. J. Meek at 9.30 A. M., Friday April 
10, in the American Room of the Copley-Plaza. 

Prof. O. R. Sellers presented the report of the 
Nominating Committee as follows: 


To the President and members of the American Oriental 
Society : 

Your Nominating Committee makes the following 
nominations for elective offices of the Society as provided 
in the Constitution and By-Laws: 


For President: Theophile J. Meek 
For Vice-President: Leonard Bloomfield 
For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 
For Editor: Zellig S. Harris 
For Associate Editors: Murray B. Emeneau 
George A. Kennedy 
For Librarian: Bernard Knollenberg 
For Member of the Executive Committee, 1942-45: 
E, A. Speiser 
For Members of the nominating Committee, 1942-44: 
Derk Bodde 
William Norman Brown 
Ludlow Bull 
For Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 1942-43: 
E, Adelaide Hahn. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Wrt11AM F. Eperrton, Chairman 
Murray B. EMENEAU 

E. ADELAIDE HAHN 

Grorce A. KENNEDY 

Rotanp G. KEntT 

O. R. SELLERS. 


It was voted to receive the report and to instruct 
the Secretary to cast a unanimous ballot for the 
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election of the persons nominated by the Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. L. Bull presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions as follows: 


The American Oriental Society, on the occasion of its 
centenary sessions in April, 1942, is deeply appreciative 
of the generous and warm-hearted hospitality which its 
members have received from their several hosts in Boston 
and Cambridge. 

In the first place, the Society expresses hearty thanks 
to the Committee on Arrangements, headed by Professor 
Robert P. Blake, for the efficient way in which their 
plans for the meeting have been carried out. 

The Society is grateful to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and to Harvard University for inviting it to hold 
sessions on their respective premises and for providing 
most completely for those sessions, at which Director 
Edgell and President Conant honored the Society by 
welcoming its members in person. The Society further 
wishes to express its appreciation to Harvard University 
for the luncheon provided for the members at the 
Commander Hotel in Cambridge. 

Private hospitality was generously offered to the dif- 
ferent sections of the Society’s membership in Cambridge 
on Wednesday afternoon and evening. 

Prof. Robert P, Blake, Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer, Prof. 
William Thomson, and Prof. Harry A. Wolfson, gave a 
cocktail party to the members in the Near Eastern 
field at Professor Pfeiffer’s house; Professor and Mrs. 
Walter Clark entertained the Middle East section at 
cocktails and supper at Kirkland House; Dr. and Mrs. 
Langdon Warner entertained the Far East Section at 
tea and Dr. and Mrs, Charles S. Gardner gave a supper 
to the same group. To all these kind hosts the Society 
expresses its warmest thanks. 

Not least deserving of thanks among our numerous 
kind hosts is the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences which entertained the Society at its House, ex- 
hibiting the remarkable motion picture ‘Grass’ and 
later offering refreshments to its guests. The Society 
is under unusual obligation to the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute and the Zion Research Foundation for provid- 
ing for our members the Centenary Banquet on Thursday 
evening. Finally the Society must not fail to express 
to the Management of the Copley-Plaza Hotel its ap- 
preciation of the care with which provision was made 
for the six sessions held at the hotel and for its 
courteous service in general. 


Luptow Butt, Chairman 
DeERK BODDE 
E. ADELAIDE HAugN, 


It was unanimously voted to adopt the resolu- 
tions. 

After some informal remarks on the subject of 
the Orientalist and the War Effort, discussed in 
the seventh session, President J. Morgenstern 
introduced the following resolution as formulated 
by him and Prof. E. H. Sturtevant: 
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1. The American Oriental Society shall through its 
Secretary send out immediately to all its members a 
letter asking them to send in a list of out-of-the-way 
and seldom visited localities in all parts of the world, 
which they have visited. This information shall be 
placed at the disposal of the proper government agencies. 

2. The incoming President of the Society shall im- 
mediately appoint a committee, which, acting with the 
Secretary of the Society, shall secure and organize effi- 
ciently information with regard to special capacities 
possessed by its members, which may be placed at the 
disposal of our government. 

3. For the performance of this task this Committee 
shall be empowered to coopt the services of members of 
the Society. 

4. An appropriation of $500.00 shall be made from 
any available funds of the Society, including the reserve 
fund, if this becomes necessary to meet the costs of 
mailing and clerical services. 

It was unanimously voted to adopt the resolu- 
tion. President elect T. J. Meek appointed as a 
special committee on war time information: Prof. 
E. H. Sturtevant, chairman, Prof. C. H. Kraeling, 
and President J. Morgenstern. 

On motion of Dr. L. Bull it was voted that the 
Society signify its appreciation of the work of the 
Officers and the Program Committee during the 
past year. 

Prof. F. Edgerton took the chair and introduced 
Prof. S. Elisséeff of Harvard-Yenching Institute, 
who delivered an address on the subject, The 
Contribution of Japanese Literature to Japanese 
History. 

The following communications were presented : 

Dr. K. A. Wittfogel, Columbia University: Problems 
of Acculturation Presented by Two Chinese Dynasties of 
Conquest, Liao and Chin. 

Dr. D. G. Mandelbaum, Stanford University: Some 
Aspects of Japanese Social Psychology. 

Dr. G. E. Griinebaum, Institute for Iranian Art and 
Archaeology: Greek Form Elements in the Arabian 
Nights. 

Dr. Gerda Hartmann, Library of Congress: The 
Curious Water-Sprite (Mahabharata III, 310-12; Jataka 
I, 6; and Similar Stories). 


NINTH SESSION 


The ninth session began at 2.00 P.M. of the 
same day. It consisted of four simultaneous group 
meetings, all held at the Copley-Plaza. 


A. Linevutistic SECTION 


The group met in Parlor A, with Prof. E. H. 
Sturtevant presiding. 
The following communications were presented : 





Dr. Mary R. Haas: The Use of Numeratives in 
Siamese. Remarks by Messrs. Nykl, Taylor, Ware, 
Bloch, Edgerton, and Benedict. 

Dr. I. Dyen, Yale University: Phonetics of Malay, 
Remarks by Messrs. Kurath, Shafer, Chao, Chiu. ; 

Prof. Z. S. Harris, University of Pennsylvania: The 
Phonemic Structure of Moroccan Arabic. Remarks by 
Messrs. Nykl, Chao, Edgerton, Kurath and Shafer. 

Prof, J. R. Ware, Harvard University: The Initial 
Modal Use of kai ‘ to cover.’ Remarks by Messrs. Chao, 
Hall, and Elisséeff. 

Dr. P. Tedesco, Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton: Sanskrit munda ‘shaved.’ Remarks by Messrs, 
Edgerton, Geiger, and Kurath. 

Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: Hittite nu 
and Indo-European no. Remarks by Mr. Sturtevant. 

Prof. B. Geiger, Institute for Iranian Art and Archae- 
ology: The Indo-Iranian Root ru, lu ‘to pluck’ and 
Related Roots. 

Prof. F, Edgerton, Yale University: Some Curious 
Middle Indic Aorists. 


Read by title: 


Prof. F. R. Blake, Johns Hopkins University: A 
Systematic Treatment of Syriac Syntax from the Seman- 
tic Point of View. 


B. ANcrENT NEAR EAst SECTION 


The group met in Room 143, with Dr. L. Bull 
presiding. The following communications were 
presented : 


Dr. C. H. Gordon, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton: The Poetic Literature of Ugarit. 

Prof. O. R. Sellers, Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary: Limits in Old Testament Interpretation. 

President J. Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College: The 
Historical Background of Psalm 2. 

Prof. R. Marcus, Jewish Institute of Religion and 
Columbia University: The Alphabetic Structure of the 
Book of Revelation. 


Read by title: 


Prof. W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University: Two 
Canaanite Business Terms, 

Dr. H. M. Orlinsky, Baltimore Hebrew College: On 
Biblical Tépes-Topéé. 

Prof. A. T, Olmstead, Oriental Institute, University 
of Chicago: Chronology of the Apostolic Age. 

Dr. A. 8S. Yahuda: The Fight against the Osiris Cult 
in the Bible. 

Dr. D. I. Macht: Pharmacological Note on Psalm 
cix. 18. 


C. IstamMic SEoTION 


The group met in Room 133, with Prof. P. K. 
Hitti presiding. The following communications 
were presented : 


Mr. R, N. Frye: As-Sughd and the Sogdians, a Com- 
parison cf Manuscript Discoveries with Arabic Sources. 
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Remarks by Messrs. Glidden, Schroeder, Yahuda, 
Maenchen, Boodberg and Hitti. 

Dr. A. S. Yahuda: Some Obscure Passages in the 
Koran and Hadith. Remarks by Messrs. Della Vida 
and Hitti. 

Dr. D. C. Dennett, Jr., Harvard University: The 
‘Abbasid Conspiracy in Terms of Recent Revolutionary 
Theory. Remarks by Messrs. Schroeder, Thomson, and 
Glidden. 

Prof. F. Rosenthal, Hebrew Union College: Problems 
in the Treatment of Muslim Biography. Remarks by 
Mr. Thomson. 

Dr. Ilse Lichtenstidter, Jewish Theological Seminary: 
On the Conception of Adab. Remarks by Messrs. Della 
Vida, Griinebaum, Schroeder, and Miss Day. 


Read by title: 


Dr, E. J. Jurji, Princeton Theological Seminary: 
Hazm’s Principles of Comparative Religion. 


Ibn 


D. Far EASTERN SECTION 


The group met in Room 123, with Prof. S. 
Elisséeff presiding. The following communications 
were presented : 
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Prof. S. N. Au-Young, School of Chinese Philosophy: 
I Ching (Yih King): Its Spiritual Aspects. Remarks 
by Messrs. Bates, Wittfogel, and Miss Swann. 

Prof. M. 8. Bates, University of Nanking: 
Problem in the Transmission of the shih-chi. 
by Messrs. Cox, Dubs, and Maenchen, 

Dr. A. K. Chiu, Harvard University: Research Wor- 
kers Look at American Far Eastern Libraries. 

Dr. Nancy Lee Swann, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton: A Discussion of a Title Index to the Cata- 
logue of the Gest Oriental Library. Remarks by Messrs. 
Chiu, Gardner, and Elisséeff. 

Prof. H. H. Dubs, Duke University: Chinese Imperial 
Names and Titles. Remarks by Messrs. Chiu, Yao, Cox, 
Gardner and Miss Swann, 

Dr. R. von Heine-Geldern, American Museum of 
Natural History: The Western Origin of the Black 
Pottery Culture of China. 


A Major 
Remarks 


Read by title: 


Mr. R. N. Frye: 
Sources. 

Dr. Nancy Lee Swann: On Han Money according to 
the Treatise on Economics of the Han Shu. 


Ephthalites according to Chinese 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
MippLtE West BRANCH 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


The Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society held its Twenty-sixth Annual 
Meeting Friday and Saturday, March 27 and 28 
in Oberlin, Ohio. The Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin College, acted as host and the 
morning sessions were held in the seminary. The 
Friday afternoon and evening sessions were in the 
Oberlin Art Museum. The meeting was in joint 
session with the Mid-West Section of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 

The following members were among those pre- 
sent at one or more sessions: 


H. G. May 

A. T. Olmstead 
C. C. Roach 

M. Sprengling 
J. W. Swain 
G. E. Wright 


. Bobrinskoy 
. Bowman 

. Buckler 

. Filson 
. Hamilton 
ohnson 
raft 
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In addition a number of interested nonmembers 
were present. Due to their participation in govern- 
ment defense work, a number of members were not 
able to be present. In the absence of the President, 
Secretary, and Acting Secretary, Dr. G. V. Bobrin- 
skoy, Vice-President, presided and Dr. C. Roach 
acted as Secretary pro-tem. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


The Joint Session was called to order at 9.30 © 
A.M. by Prof. H. G. May, who presided. After 
an address of welcome by the Rev. T. W. Graham, 
Dean of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, 
and the report of the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, the business meetings were held. At that 
of our Society, the reading of minutes was dis- 
pensed with, due to the absence of the Secretary. 
The President appointed an Auditing Committee 
consisting of Profs. J. W. Swain and F. W. 
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Buckler. The President then appointed a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions consisting of Profs. A. T. 
Olmstead, G. E. Wright, and C. F. Kraft. The 
Branch then elected, on nomination of the Presi- 
dent, a Committee on Nominations consisting of 
Profs. J. W. Swain, A. T. Olmstead, and H. G. 
May. The business meeting then adjourned. 

These papers were then read, followed in each 
case by discussion : 


Dwight B. Horner, Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
ology: The Regency Problem and Isaiah 38:1. 

Corwin C. Roach, Kenyon College: A Reinterpretation 
of Jeremiah 11:9-12:6. 

Charles F. Kraft, Albion College: Some Suggestions 
Concerning the Background of Amos. 

Robert H. Taylor, Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
ology: A Reconsideration of the Ezra-Nehemiah Problem. 

Raymond A. Bowman, University of Chicago: The 
Aramean Migration and the Sons of Nahor. 

G. Ernest Wright, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago: The Terminology of Old Testament Religion 
and Its Significance. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session began at 2.00 P.M. with 
Professor Willoughby presiding. 

The following papers were presented : 

Symposium: Late Judaism in Relation to Christian 


Origins. 

1. Samuel S. Cohon, Hebrew Union College: Pharisa- 
ism. 
2. Paul E. Davies, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 


Chicago: Hellenistic Judaism, 

3. Floyd V. Filson, Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago: Some Issues Involved. 

Papers: 

A. T. Olmstead, University of Chicago: Paul, James, 
and Jude. 

L, Waterman, University of Michigan: The Damaged 
Blue Prints of the Tempel of Solomon. 

Robert James Kellogg, Ottawa, Kansas: The Relation 
of the Giants and Heroes Legend (Genesis 6:1-4) to 
the Story of the Garden of Bliss. (By title) 


Due to the limitation of time, discussion was 
necessarily curtailed. Some comment was made by 
various members at the conclusion of the sym- 
posium and after the other papers. 

The Annual Dinner of the Branch was held at 
the Oberlin Inn at 6.30 P. M. Prof. L. Waterman 
presided and spoke on the present significance of 
Oriental studies and the contributions which can 
be made by members of our learned societies in 
these critical days. 
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THE THIRD SESSION 


The evening session consisted of the presenta- 
tion of the Presidential address by Prof. H. G, 
May, President of the Mid-West Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. His 
subject was, The Diction, Ideology, and Date of 
Jeremiah’s Biographer. Prof. G. V. Bobrinskoy 
presided. 

Prof. N. Glueck, President of our Branch, was 
not able to be present to give his presidential ad- 
dress on The Early Occupation of Eastern Pales- 
tine. At the conclusion of Professor May’s address, 
the meeting adjourned to the lounge of the 
Graduate School of Theology for refreshments. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The Saturday session began with the business 
meetings of the two societies. At that of our 
Branch, the Auditing Committee reported the 
Treasurer’s books in order, and submitted the 
following reports: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE MippLE WEsT BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN 
ORIENTAL SocIrTY 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1941 .......... $107.22 
Expenses: 
Expenses for Schmidt movies ...... $23.72 
Telehone and postage ............. 4.00 
Mumm Printing Company ......... 7.25 34.97 
72.25 
Received from American Oriental Society, 
eer ere ee ore 100.00 
Balance on hand, March 10, 1942 .......... $172.25 


Cash balance on hand transferred to Waldo H. Dubber- 
stein March 10, 1942. 


(Signed) ALLEN D, ALBERT, JR. 


Financial Statement on Receipts and Expenditures for 
the Middle-West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society, made by Waldo H. Dubberstein: 


Cash received by check from Allen D. Albert, Jr. 
on March 10, 1942 $172.25 
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Expenses : 

Cards and printing of cards for first 
announcements of Oberlin, Ohio, 
meeting 

Telegram 

Phone calls 

Postage 

Secretarial expense 

Check to Floyd V. Filson for Middle 
West Branch AOS share in print- 
ing final program for Oberlin meet- 
ing, March 7-8 


21.91 


Balance on hand, March 20, 1942 $150.34 


(Signed) Watpo H. DUBBERSTEIN, 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer Middle West Branch 
of the American Oriental Society. 


The reports were accepted. 

The nominating Committee brought in the 
following recommendations : 
Raymond A. Bowman 
Walter G. Williams 
G. Ernest Wright 
Nelson Glueck 
Ignace J. Gelb 


The nominees were duly elected to the offices 
indicated. The Resolutions Committee made the 
following report which was received and the newly 
elected Secretary instructed to convey the Branch’s 
greetings, etc. as indicated. 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee 


RESOLUTIONS 


We, the members of the Middle West Branch of the 
American Oriental Society in the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting and of the Mid-West Section of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in sixth annual 
meeting assembled in joint session at the Graduate 
School of Theology of Oberlin College in Oberlin, Ohio 
on March 27 and 28, 1942 declare ourselves as follows: 


1. To the President E. H. Wilkins of Oberlin College, 
Dean T. W. Graham of the Graduate School of Theology, 
Professors F. W. Buckler, H. G. May, and C, H. Hamil- 
ton of the local committee on arrangements, Professor 
Clarence Ward of the Oberlin Art Museum, and all those 
responsible for the gracious hospitality we have received, 
We express our deep sense of gratitude. Their warm 
welcome has been amply demonstrated in words, in 
informal reception, in complimentary luncheon, and in 
carefnl attention to every detail of our comfort. 
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2. To Professors F, V. Filson and W. H. Dubberstein 
and our other officers we acknowledge our indebtedness 
for their faithful attention to the numerous details of 
their offices. 

3. We recommend that our respective secretaries 
jointly send the greetings of these societies to Messrs. 
A. D. Albert, W. H. Dubberstein, Nelson Glueck, Richard 
I. Hallock, Robert S. Hardy, Theodore MacCown, Lewis 
Thomas, and John A. Wilson, whose service in the 
national emergency prevented attendance at this session. 
We regret their absence, but rejoice in their service in a 
critical hour, 

4, To the national meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis we extend greetings, and to the 
American Oriental Society assembled in centennial 
celebration in Boston on April 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1942 we 
express our profound sense of exhilaration and gratitude 
at the achievement of a century of service to scholarship 
and research in Oriental studies and record a high 
expectancy of even greater achievement in the next one 
hundred years. 

Respectfully submitted, 


A. T. OLMSTEAD 

CHARLES F. Krart 

G. Ernest WRIGHT 
Committee on Resolutions. 


The following papers were given with Professors 
May and Bobrinskoy alternating as presiding 
officer. Considerable discussion was elicited. 


David O. Voss, Toledo: The Acts of John and the 
Fourth Gospel. 

George V. Bobrinskoy, University of Chicago: The 
Daily Sacrifice to the Fire in Ancient India. 

Clarence H. Hamilton, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology: Types of Thought in Indian Metaphysics. 

Martin Sprengling, University of Chicago: Kartir. 

Obed S. Johnson, Wabash College: The Taoist Quest 
for Immortality. 

Charles S. Braden, Northwestern University: The 
Great I Am. (By title) 

F. W. Buckler, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: 
War and Islam with Reference to India. 


The session concluded with luncheon at which 
the members of the society were the guests of 
Oberlin College. President Wilkins of the College 
presided. 


Respectfully submitted 


Corwin C. RoacH 
Secretary pro-tem. 
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ARAMAIC STUDIES TODAY * 


H. L. GInsBerG 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


In 1935 the Nineteenth International Congress 
of Orientalists, at Rome, adopted the following 
subject for the Lidzbarski Foundation prize essay 
in Semitics: ‘Progress in the Study of the 
Aramaic Dialects since the Publications of Theodor 
Néldeke.’ No one who was acquainted with the 
work of Franz Rosenthal could be surprised when 
in 1938 the Twentieth International Congress of 
Orientalists, at Brussels, awarded the prize to him. 
And no one who knows Germany can be surprised 
by the notorious fact that the non-Aryan Rosenthal 
will have to wait until the defeat of the Nazi 
government for possible payment of his due from 
the estate of the non-Aryan Lidzbarski. He was 
consequently not able to apply any of it to the 
publishing of his essay, which is the book we are 
going to discuss. 

This circumstance may safely be blamed for the 
extremely fine print of the footnotes, the none too 
large type of the bibliographical appendix and 
the fact that the only index the book contains is 
an index of authors. A one-page index of abbrevi- 
ations ought nevertheless to have been added, as 
many of those who use the book will surely not be 
sufficiently familiar with the S(itzungs) B(erichte 
der) P(reussischen) A(kademie der) W(issen- 
schaften), the N(achrichten von der) G(esell- 
schaft der) W(issenschaften zu) G(dttingen), etc., 
to identify their initials at sight—especially if, as 
in the second of these instances, the initials are 
transposed (NGGW). Such an index would also 
have made it quite clear that the frequent refer- 
ences to ‘ Cowley,’ three of which occur before that 
scholar’s 1923 edition of the Aramaic Papyri of 
the Fifth Century B.C. is introduced on p. 45, 
mean that and no other work of Cowley’s. Other- 
wise, the only technical flaws I found were: ‘sg.’ 
for ‘pl’ (p. 5%, line 23), a slightly inaccurate 
transcription of mah-zi-ia’ di-’ ha-za-ti-ni-” (p. 35, 
n. 1) and ‘ Bialek’ (pp. 216, 302) for ‘ Bialik.’ 

The title of Rosenthal’s work is more compre- 
hensive than that set for the essay by the curators 
of the Lidzbarski Foundation ; and the work itself, 


LL 

*Franz Rosenthal, Die Aramaistische Forschung seit 
Th. Néldeke’s Veréffentlichungen, pp. xv + 307 8vo + 4 
Plates [Leiden 1939]. 


though essentially linguistic, deals, and very ably, 
to a greater extent than is really necessary from 
a purely linguistic point of view with every branch 
of Aramaica: paleography, history, religion, such 
problems as the relation of the Peshitta to Targum 
Ongelos and whether the Aramaic substratum of 
the Gospels was written, oral or mental, and even 
the etymologies of ‘ Syria’ and ‘ Damascus.’ More- 
over, finding, no doubt, that ‘since Néldeke’s 
publications’ was not a practical starting point, 
because many significant contributions to Aramaic 
studies were also made by others during the decades 
of the master’s activity, Rosenthal actually gives, 
wherever he can, a complete survey of the progress 
of research in each branch of study from the 
beginning of Noldeke’s career (and earlier) to 
date. His work is consequently an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of those fields of Aramaic 
studies in which he is strong, which means most. 
Special mention may be made of : the very thorough 
chapters on Syriac (pp. 179-211) and Mandean 
(pp. 224-254) linguistics; the excellent chapter 
(pp. 270-281) and 3 plates on Aramaic scripts and 
numeral signs; and the Bibliographical Appendix 
(pp. 289-301), comprising: A. Classified Supple- 
ment to Kuhn’s Néldeke Bibliography of 1907, B. 
Selected Bibliography of Old Aramaic Small Finds 
(1. Ostraca, 2. Endorsements, Seals, etc.), C. 
Nabatean Inscriptions (not yet included in CIS), 
D. Palmyrene Inscriptions (not yet included in 
CIS). Moreover, in a special chapter of 10 pages 
(72-82) on the Aramaic quasi-ideograms in the 
Middle Iranian dialects, the author applies such 
ideograms to the still unpublished Aramaic texts 
on leather upon which Mittwoch has been working 
since 1932 for their mutual elucidation, in what 
seems to be—subject of course to correction in the 
light of the texts when published—an effective 
manner. Another original contribution are the 


1 He reports that byn, which has the ideographic value 
of ‘in’ in Pahlavi, is actually employed in this sense 
in the Aramaic of these documents (p. 81). He is, 
however, guilty of a minor inaccuracy when he asserts 
(ibid.) that they offer the first example of the occurrence 
in an Aramaic text of brbyt’, the Pahlavi ideogram for 
‘ prince,’ ‘noble’; see Cowley 30:3. 
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author’s improved readings in the Bauer-Meissner 
papyrus (p. 36f, n. 4). 

I take this opportunity to make another cor- 
rection in Bauer and Meissner’s translation of the 
text. Just as they wrongly began a new clause 
with the first word of line 6 instead of the last 
word of line 5,2 so they began one with the first 
word of line 4 instead of the last phrase of line 3, 
and with the same unfortunate stylistic effect. A 
revised translation of lines 2b-6 will therefore 
read: ‘I hereby place at thy disposal my field of 
s4eeseeewes rods............for sowing: on a 
sharecropping basis shalt thou sow it with thine 
own seed in the year 7. And thou shalt share with 
me in the year 8 homer for homer, half-homer for 
half-homer: the good and the bad we will share 
alike.’ I have italicized certain expressions in the 
translation in order to call attention to the peculiar 
kind of ploké which is employed here twice in 
succession : namely, the repetition of a phrase from 
the preceding clause in a slightly modified form, 
with additional specifications of which some are 
placed at the beginning of the new clause for 
emphasis. Observe that this is one of the most 
characteristic constructions of the Pentateuch docu- 
ment P,* though also found occasionally elsewhere 
in the Pentateuch (Deut 16:9). It is suggestive 
that the critical dating of (Ph and) Pg approxi- 
mates rather closely the date of this papyrus. 

In his foreword (p. XIII) the author admits 
that he probably gave too much space to the un- 
important. But the unimportant is usually merely 
of little value, not positively harmful; and so we 
readily accept his justification that ‘es ist ja in 
jeder ehrlichen Arbeit etwas zu finden, was von 
Nutzen ist, und bei der recht geringen Zahl von 
Ausserungen auf manchem Gebiete der Aramaistik 
darf man noch so gut wie allen Beachtung schen- 
ken.’ The omission of the significant, however, is 
more serious. Rorenthal has a perfectly legitimate 
reason for treating the rabbinical material in a 
sketchy manner; namely, that the man has pro- 


*See JAOS 59.105 [1939]. 

® See, e.g., Driver, An introduction to the literature 
of the Old Testament 130 [9th ed. 1913] including foot- 
note 6. As not all of Driver’s examples represent exactly 
the phenomenon we are discussing, I append a selection 
of such as do: Gen 6: 14; 9: 5; 23:11; Exod 25: 2, 11, 
18, 19; Lev 23: 32; 25: 22; Num 2:2; 18: 18—It may 
be noted in passing that in analyzing Gen 1: 27, von Rad, 
Die Priesterschrift im Hexateuch 15 [192] (1934), ob- 
tains, perhaps unconsciously, a perfect example of our 
construction for Pb. 
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bably never lived who was master of every branch 
of Aramaica including this most difficult one of 
all. But the reasons he actually gives are open to 
question. For example, he says (p. 212): ‘Die 
Einzelarbeit am talmudischem Text in Ausgaben 
und Ubersetzungen kann, da kaum jemals in erster 
Linie sprachlich-philologisch interessiert, hier iiber- 
gangen werden.’ But I have already pointed out 
that elsewhere R. by no means limits himself to 
works that are ‘in erster Linie sprachlich-philo- 
logisch interessiert’; and just in the talmudo- 
midrashic field the editing work and _ lower 
criticism of the past sixty years has been of per- 
haps as great linguistic importance as Lidzbarski’s 
work in Mandean. I shall mention only some 
capital achievements. 

Raphael Rabbinovicz’s Diqduge Soferim ( Variae 
Lectiones in Mischnam et in Talmud Babylonia- 
cum), a monumental critical apparatus to the 
Babylonian Talmud, the introduction to which has 
also appeared as a separate monograph, and 
Strack’s photographic reproduction of the complete 
Munich manuscript of the Babylonian Talmud are 
publications of the highest scientific value; as are 
also the text-critical works of Malter and others, 
based on manuscripts, early quotations, etc., illu- 
minating as they do the history of the text of the 
Babylonian Talmud as a whole. And I make bold 
to say that these labors have more bearing even 
upon straight linguistics than either the specula- 
tions about the origin of the Mandean sect to 
whose problematic character Rosenthal devotes 164 
pages (238-254) or Hdélscher’s theory of Syriac 
prosody (pp. 193-194). Nor can I agree that 
there are no translations worthy of being included 
in such a survey as R.’s. The translation of the 
tractate Ta‘anit by the aforementioned Malter and 
the complete translation of the Babylonian Talmud 
which is being prepared by a number of scholars 
and published by the Soncino Press (London) can 
be of as much help to adults who wish to take up 
this branch of study as Lidzbarski’s translations to 
such as wish to begin the study of Mandean and 
Mandeanism. 

As for the gaonic literature, R.’s own wording 
(p. 212) shows that he realizes that the absence 
of an account of publications of new material 
during the period under survey constitutes a real 
lack. Not only do the writings of the Babylonian 
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geonim, as R. points out, contain words and forms 
not found in the Babylonian Talmud, but they are 
an invaluable aid to the understanding of the lan- 
guage of the Talmud itself; and that not only 
directly, by their elucidations of specific words and 
passages, but perhaps to an even greater extent 
indirectly, by their more copious use of vowel 
letters and other orthographic variations and by 
their occasional use of actual vowel-signs. Here 
even less than in the case of Talmud editions and 
translations do I propose to supply what the author 
has omitted, but I can not leave unnamed one man, 
Dr. B. M. Lewin, and his magnum opus, still in- 
complete in ten volumes, the Thesaurus of the 
gaonic responsa and commentaries, following the 
order of the talmudic tractates [1928- ]. 

For analogous reasons I feel impelled to call 
attention here to M. Gaster’s Exempla of the 
Rabbis. Here too, as in the gaonic literature, the 
excerpts from the Babylonian Talmud exhibit in- 
structive orthographic and/or dialectic divergences 
from our Talmud text; and moreover they make 
sporadic use of a vocalization which is often valu- 
able. This is true to even a vastly greater extent 
of those editions of Midrash ha-gadol which retain 


the spelling and vocalization of the manuscripts. 
But it is by no means only the Jewish Aramaic 
of Babylonia that has received less than justice at 


Rosenthal’s hands. Just the Jewish literature of 
Palestine has been intensively cultivated since 
Noldeke’s day, and the history of its texts has 
been such that almost every edition or study in 
this field is inevitably also a linguistic contribution. 
Thus Theodor and Albeck’s edition of Genesis 
Rabbah, a work of 1297 pages, large 4to, com- 
prising text, introduction, apparatus, commentary 
and indices, is a philological achievement in the 
best sense and in every sense of the word. I dare- 
say its linguistic value alone far exceeds that of 
all the arguments pro and con the use of a Jewish 
model by the Peshitta on the Pentateuch which R. 
analyzes so painstakingly (pp. 199-206). And how 
precious to the linguist are the textually invaluable 
and partially vocalized Genizah fragments of the 
Palestinian Talmud and of a compendium thereof 
which have been published by Ginzberg and others! 
Finally, Lieberman’s brilliant studies on the Pales- 
tinian Talmud and cognate literature up to the 
time when R.’s book was written include many a 
brilliant contribution to their lexicography and 
grammar, 
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R. begins his survey of research on Jewish Pales- 
tinian with a nine-page chapter (pp. 106-114) 
on ‘Das Problem der Stellung der aramiischen 
Sprache in den Anfaingen des Christentums,’ de- 
voted mainly to the inconclusive discussions on the 
Aramaic .ubstratum of the Gospels. I am grateful 
for this summary, but I can not help feeling that 
the positive demonstration by Frank Zimmer- 
mann ‘ that the Hebrew of at least Dan chs. 8-12 
(and without a doubt also of Dan 1: 1—2: 4a) is 
translated from an Aramaic original is of greater 
moment. Yet the author does not so much as 
mention it either here or anywhere else in his 
book. Further, his assertion (pp. 70-71) that 
Schaeder has proved that the Aramaic language 
of Daniel does not betray its date or provenience 
is unwarranted. The particular Greek words in 
Dan 3 are late;*® the Grecism in 2:47 likewise 
precludes any dating before 320 and renders 
questionable any location beyond the extreme 
limits of Lagid expansion ; ® and while the suffixes 
and pronouns ending in n instead of 6 or m may 
have been in vulgar use long before they were 
admitted into literature, the fact is that at first 
they were not admitted at all and in the fifth 
century only sparingly. As for the accusative 
particle *yat (Dan 3:12), its literary use is not 
only late * but characteristic of the west and rare 
in the east. It is further suggestive that the 
substitution of the masculine for the feminine of 
the third person plural perfect (in the Ktib of 
Dan) also coincides with frequent Palestinian 
usage. If the content of the Book of Daniel 
pointed to an early date and an eastern authorship, 
we should perhaps have no choice but to conclude 
that the Greek words in question were early in 
spite of their late literary attestation in their own 
homeland, and (with Schaeder ®), that the Aramaic 
of Daniel had for some reason undergone more 
modernization in transmission than that of Ezra. 
But since the content of the Book of Daniel 
notoriously points to late and western authorship, 


the linguistic features of late and/or western at- 


*JBL 57 (1938): 255-72 (supplemented JBL 58 349- 
54 (1939).) 

5 Montgomery, Daniel [1927] 22; 
[1937] 15, lines 10-7 from below. 

®See AJSL 57.71-4 [1940]. 

7 Apart from one probable instance of its original 
form wat (preserved even later in the combinations 
*ka-wat and *la-wat) in the Hadad inscription, line 28. 

8 Tranische Beitrdége I [1930] 251 [53], lines 18-20; 
252 below—253 top. 
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testation are to be explained by this very circum- 
stance rather than by improbable hypotheses. This 
does not mean that I have abandoned my previous 
position, which is also that of Rosenthal, that the 
Aramaic of Daniel is official (or, in his termin- 
ology, Old) Aramaic. But of course official 
Aramaic was never absolutely uniform except in 
intention, and (as I have likewise maintained all 
along) in course of time, especially after the 
destruction of the Achaemenian empire, became 
more and more colored by the spoken languages of 
the writers. But more of that anon. 

R. has 54 pages on ‘ Aramiische Einfliisse auf 
die umgebenden Sprachen’ (pp. 38-43). Undeni- 
ably, this problem is merely tangential to Aramaic 
linguistics; but to it in turn the problem of 
Aramaic influence upon talmudic Hebrew, which is 
dealt with in every grammar of talmudic Hebrew, 
is highly relevant, yet not even touched upon.® 

A propos of the place of origin of Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic (pp. 153-6), a reference 
might have been given to my additional argu- 
ment *° in favor of Néldeke’s location of it in the 
vicinity of ‘Abid in northwestern Judah; viz., 
that from Galilee to (at least) Ma‘lila and its 
sister-villages the prefix of the first person singular 
imperfect was not ’ but n (though the former was 
also employed in Galilee formulaically and in the 
actual translation—as distinct from midrashic 
expansion—of Bible verses), while central Pales- 
tine spoke Samaritan. I would now add that the 
only Christian Palestinian inscription of known 
provenience happens to come from northern 
Judah." There is a certain amount of evidence 
that Hebrew speech persisted in this corner of 
Palestine longer than elsewhere, which would ac- 
count for the paradoxical survival in this non- 
Jewish dialect of Hebraisms which do not occur 
in Jewish-Aramaic literature. 

R.’s statement (p. 136, n. 1) that the Samaritan 
pronunciation of Hebrew has not changed for at 
least 1000 years is subject to some qualifications. 
For example, 7 and 4, which have now lost their 


® Here, too, was the place to mention S. Mannes, Uber 
den Einfluss des Aram. auf den Wortschatz der Misnah 
an Nominal- und Verbalstimmen [1899], rather than 
among contributions to the lexicography of an Aramaic 
dialect (p. 118). 

1° Tarbiz 5.383, n. 15 [1934]. 

11 RB 1899. 452 ff. (not recorded by R.). The other 
known epigrah in this language, which is discussed by 
Rosenthal on p. 149, was acquired at Jerash, but it is 
apparently impossible to determine where it was found. 





spirant values, still retained them at least until 
the fourteenth century.’” 

The chapter on Babylonian Aramaic incantation 
bowls ought to have included an appreciation of 
J. N. Epstein’s review-article ** on Montgomery’s 
Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur. That 
this highly important paper evidently never came 
to R.’s attention was not his fault, however, but 
that of the scholars who had been working on 
magic bowls in the interim. They had all neglected 
it ‘* and continue to do so, to their loss. 

On the other hand, R. can not be absolved from 
blame for his topsy-turvy judgment in the Gordon- 
Landsberger controversy on the Uruk incantation. 
At the end of footnote 1 on p. 35 is a section 
between brackets in which the author rejects an 
interpretation which he falsely imputes to (Ep- 
stein and) Gordon. (See next para.) Slips are 
liable to occur under almost any circumstances. 
But in this instance, since the rest of the bracketed 
passage is frankly an afterthought—for it states 
that the idea contained in the body of the note 
has been anticipated in Gordon’s article, and more- 
over we have the author’s explicit statement (p. 
XIII) that only matter which came to his atten- 
tion too late to be worked into the text ‘in 
adiiquater Weise’ is enclosed in brackets—the 
misapprehension is obviously due to the fact that 
the publication in question reached the author too 
late even to be read carefully. Accordingly, he 
would have done best not to pronounce any verdict 
upon it at all, or at least to relegate such verdict 
likewise to a bracketed section of a footnote— 
instead of copying one into the text proper (with 
only slight verbai changes) from an even later, 
and therefore hardly better digested, paper of 
Landsberger’s (laudingly cited in a bracketed 
addition to footnote 2, ibid.). Actually, that 
second-hand verdict on Gordon’s contribution just 
about fits Landsberger’s, whereas the high grade 
R. assigns to the latter is merited by the former, 
though on different grounds.*® 

The interpretation falsely imputed to Gordon 


12 See Néldeke, NGGW 1862. 2, 16 (of reprint) ; Cowley, 
The Samaritan Liturgy II. xiii top (and xxv middle, o 
the date of the Defter). 

183JIn REJ 73.27-58 [1921], 74. 40-72 [1922]. 

14 Gordon has one solitary reference to it in his first 
publication, Archiv Orientdlnt 6.325 (1934). But even 
in that same paper he ought to have referred to it agall 
on p. 323 ad 83y5%. 

15See now Gordon’s rejoinder to Landsberger ™ 
Orientalia NS 9. 29-38 [1940]. 
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to which I referred at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding paragraph is that of ma-le-e mi-tl-in-ni as 
‘Anklager.’? While, however, Gordon is innocent 
of such a howler, his actual rendering ‘ adver- 
sary’?® is inaccurate. Just as the two parallel 
expressions are now rightly construed by Gordon ** 
as passive, so this one is to be rendered ‘en- 
chanted’ (literally, ‘full of fillings’**). For in 
the talmudic passage cited (Babli Qid. 50a) mmly 
myly ‘lwy means ‘they will bewitch me’ (lit., ‘fill 
fillings against me’). 

Gordon rightly stresses the peculiarly Babylon- 
ian character of this idiom, as also of ma-ah-zi-ia-’ 
di ha-zati-ni- (otherwise known only from 
Mandean) and the eastern, if not specifically Baby- 
lonian, character of -é as the ending of the mascu- 
line plural determinate. For my own part I would 
add -aiht (as against non-Babylonian -auhi, etc.) 
as the possessive suffix of the third person singular 
masculine with masculine plural nouns.*® The 


fact that such a short text of probably the second 
pre-Christian century should exhibit so many 
peculiarly eastern, and even specifically Babylon- 
ian, features is not without relevancy to the follow- 
ing discussion of the history and classification of 
the Aramaic dialects, 


#6 And now, ibid. p. 36, ‘ hostile.’ 

17 Thid. 

*® Not ‘words.’ Mi-il-in-ni (a) forms a fixed phrase 
with ma-le-e (cf. the talmudic parallel), (b) expresses 
only one 1 and (c) starts a fresh syllable with the vowel 
that follows the 1, as if the vowel did not follow upon 
the 1 immediately but were separated from it by a 
glottal catch. Though none of these circumstances is 
decisive in itself, their cumulative force is such as to 
make a derivation from the root ml’ virtually certain; 
especially as ‘ to be full of words’ means something quite 
different (Job 32: 18). 

* In later Babylonian Aramaic (both Jewish and Man- 
dean) the possessive suffix of the third person singular 
masculine is -€h with both singular and plural nouns. 
Is this -€h descended from common Aramaic -eh, the 
proper suffix of the singular noun, or from -athi, the old 
Babylonian Aramaic suffix of the plural (masculine) 
noun? I incline to the latter view for the reason that 
in general, as is well known, it is the suffixes of the 
plural (masculine) noun that have usurped the functions 
of those of the singular noun, rather than vice versa, 
both in Neo-Syriac on the one hand and in Babylonian 
Aramaic (Jewish and Mandean) on the other. Now, in 
Neo-Syriac the suffix of the third person singular mascu- 
line is mostly -u, which is descended from the plural 
noun suffix -auhi (Néldeke, Gramm. d. neusyr. Spr. 80; 
Bergstrisser, Hinf, i. d. sem. Sprr. 91). This lends color 
to my derivation of the Babylonian -€h from the Baby- 
lonian plural noun suffix -aihi. 
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In reviewing the progress of Aramaic studies, 
Rosenthal, has necessarily had to review his own 
work on Palmyrene?° and on what he himself 
regarded—as he indicated both in the title and 
elsewhere—and still regards (AF 99-100) as the 
primary purpose of that work, namely the determi- 
nation of the position of Palmyrene in the Aramaic 
family. Now, just in this matter of the classifi- 
cation of the Aramaic dialects R. (SPI 101-105) 
made short shrift of an earlier paper of mine on 
the subject,24 and lost no time in dragging in by 
the hair for slaughter *? another ?* which appeared 
too late to be disposed of in that book. The main 
theses of my first paper were briefly: 


1. Official Aramaic was from its first appear- 
ance only one of several Aramaic dialects or lan- 


guages. 

2. One of the other Aramaic languages which 
subsisted by the side of official Aramaic in the 
eighth century is actually known, viz., the native 
tongue of the Arameans of Sam/’al;?* which I 
dubbed Ba‘rir but which one can, if one prefers, 
call Samalian Aramaic. 

3. From the Greek period on official Aramaic 
tended to be colored more and more by the vernacu- 
lars; but so colored it continued to be employed 
in writing, by Palmyrenes and Arabs (Nabateans) 
always and by Jews for certain purposes. 


20 Die Sprache der palmyrenischen Inschriften und 
ihre Stellung innerhalb des Aramdischen (= Mitteilungen 
der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft (EV.), 41. 
Band, 1. Heft) [1936]. From this point on we shall 
have to refer frequently to this work as well as to our 
proper text, Die aramaistische Forschung. The former 
will be designated by the abbreviation SPI, the latter 
by AF. 

21 AJSL 50. 1-9 [1933-4]. 

22 OLZ 1937. 33 below. 

23 AJSL 52. 95-103 [1935-6]. 

24For various peculiarities of this dialect see Lidz- 
barski, Hphemeris I.57, and the article referred to in 
n. 21 above. Note also that while the phrase ‘sit on my 
(father’s) throne’ may be described as a refrain which 
the Samalian Aramaic texts of H and P share both with 
their Phoenician predecessor K and with their official 
Aramaic successors B-1 and B-3 (for a facsimile of the 
last-named see Lidzbarski, HNSH II, Taf. XXIV: its 
last 2 lines are obviously to be restored according to 
B-1: 4-7), K and B express the concept of ‘throne’ 
exclusively by ks’ and krs’ respectively, the well known 
Canaanite and Aramaic adaptations of the Accadian 
kussti (< Sum. guza), whereas H and P employ just as 
exclusively a native formation msb (to be read mitab?). 
Cf. also the peculiar plural stems ’yh- and qyr-; see A. 
Poebel, Das appositionell bestimmte Pronomen 44fn. 
See further below, n. 38. 
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Ad 1. Rosenthal at first rejected my view un- 
compromisingly. But I need not reply to the 
confused arguments then adduced by him (SPI 
103-4), inasmuch as he now (AF 1) agrees that 
the idiom that was raised to the status of official 
Aramaic was only the particular dialect of a 
limited area, and even goes so far as to assert that 
there were in all likelihood very strong differences 
of dialect, perhaps even amounting to differences 
of language, among the early Arameans: he only 
denies that there is any trace of them. True, he 
himself (AF 104) is of the opinion that the 
characteristic features of ‘ Ostaramiisch’ arose at 
a time when ‘ Altaramiisch’ (official Aramaic) 
was still in general use,?> but he argues that being 
due to the influence of Akkadian speech ** they do 


25 Cf. what was said a few paragraphs back about the 
specifically Babylonian character of the dialect of the 
Uruk incantation. 

26 Some clarification as to what the characteristics of 
Eastern Aramaic are and which of them are due to 
Aeccadian influence will be helpful. In AF Rosenthal 
nowhere mentions any but (1) l- or n- as the prefix of 
the third person imperfect instead of common Aramaic 
(and Semitic) y-, and (2) -é for common Aramaic -ayyd 
as the ending of the masculine plural determinate, whereas 
in SPI 103 he also included: (3) ‘the loss of the de- 
terminative force of -d.’ There still remains to be added 
(4) the elimination of n-bearing pronominal suffixes of 
the imperfect (indicative). 

Ad 1. This is the least characteristic of the four, 
because firstly, (a) only the use of I-(n-) without jussive 
force is peculiar to East Aramaic; with verbs of jussive 
form and meaning it also occurs, and produces syncope 
of the y, in Samalian and official Aramaic (the Asshur 
letter); secondly, (b) even non-jussive l- also occurs 
exceptionally, but again with the all important syncope 
of the y, outside the sphere of East Aramaic, namely, 
in the Aramaic of the Old Testament with the verb hwy 
(though it has long been surmised that this is due to 
deliberate redaction with a view to obviating the utter- 
ance of words resembling too closely the ineffable name 
of Yahwé); and conversely, (c) y- occurs sporadically 
even in pure and late East Aramaic texts (e.g., Man- 
dean, AF 235). 

And it would seem that Accadian influence was at 
most only a contributing factor in the evolution of this 
feature, because (a), as we have just seen, it had not 
yet triumphed completely long after Accadian had ceased 
to exercise any influence; and because (b) its functions 
in East Aramaic and in Accadian correspond only very 
roughly, inasmuch as the Accadian non-jussive (assevera- 
tive) la (i) is not confined to any particular person or 
gender and (ii) does not regularly enter into crasis with 
the initial vowel of the following verb. 

Ad 2. Certainly peculiar to East Aramaic except after 
the nisbah-ending -dy, but in view of this exception not 
certainly of Accadian descent. (See AJSL 52.101 n. 29 
[1936], and contra Rosenthal AF 173-4.) 
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not prove the existence of any other Aramaic. by 
the side of official Aramaic. The answer to that is 
that inasmuch as the said characteristic features, 
whatever their origin, did not arise in or spread 
to official Aramaic, the Aramaic in which they 
did arise or to which they did spread became ipso 
facto, if it had not already been, something dif- 
ferent from official Aramaic; and that it behooves 
the linguist to describe and classify real languages 
and dialects as they are, not as they might have 
been if they had never been subjected to foreign 
influences—a principle which R. himself applies 
(SPI 104; AF 173ff) when he distinguishes 
Mesopotamian from Mediterranean Aramaic solely 
on the basis of the selfsame Accadian-born peculi- 
arities of the former, or stresses the importance 


Ad 3. This needs to be formulated more accurately, 
First of all, be it noted for the record that even the 
Ma‘lila dialect of West Aramaic still retains the old 
niceties to a considerable degree (AJSLZ 52.102 [1936}]). 
Secondly, in East Aramaic, in accordance with 2, the 
masculine plural noun does not end in -d at all (except 
in certain cases, especially in Syriac), -é taking the place 
of the -ayyd of other dialects. And thirdly, while the 
original determinate no longer has a determinate force, 
the original indeterminate does express indefiniteness, 
This will cease to sound either hairsplitting or para- 
doxical the moment attention is called to the analogy 
of Accadian. That language too has no special form for 
expressing determination but has one for expressing in- 
determination. It is simply a misuse of our knowledge 
of other forms of Aramaic to talk of an ‘emphatic’ or 
‘determinate’ state in East Aramaic. What is meant 
here is the normal state, besides which the language 
possesses, like Accadian, a construct state and an in- 
determinate state. And the use of the states in East 
Aramaic so closely parallels their use in Accadian that 
it will require all the hardihood of the wrongheaded to 
deny a connection between them once the comparison has 
been made. For in East Aramaic as in Accadian the 
primary function of the indeterminate state is to mark 
a predicative participle or adjective (or Accadian per- 
mansive), and in East Aramaic as in Accadian such 
indeterminate participle or adjective may coalesce with 
an enclitic pronoun (whereas in West Aramaic a pro- 
noun is rarely placed after its predicate). Thus ‘her 
little children’ is marisa sehbéritum (late: médrésa 
sehhéritu) in Accadian, bnéh 2‘ ré in Syriac, whereas 
‘her children are little’ is marisa (mdrésa) sehhéri and 
bnéh z‘drin respectively; and ‘thou wearest’ is labsdta 
and lbigat (< lbig at) respectively. Again, East Ara- 
maic, just like Accadian, prefers the indeterminate state 
after ‘every’ and ‘no’: e.g., Accad. gimir malik ‘ every 
king,’ Syriac (b)kul zban ‘(at) every time’; Accad. 
la Sandan ‘ peerless,’ Syr. dla hausdn ‘ mercilessly.’ With 
an Accadian phrase like seher @ rabi ‘great and small’ 
we might compare Syr. hassir yattir ‘more or less.’ Of 
course there are also divergences between the Accadian 
and the East Aramaic uses of the indeterminate state, 
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of the foreign elements in an Aramaic dialect for 
a complete picture of it (SPI 90). 

Ad 2. It is truly amazing to see how a gifted 
scholar like Rosenthal tries to dispose of the 
Bair, or Samalian, dialect of Aramaic. With 
South Semitic d (d) represented by P,” with a 
causative perfect hrpy (P 8) which can hardly 
represent anything but the specifically Aramaic 
vocalization harpi, with a specifically Aramaic 
form of the numeral 1 (m. hd, f. hdh), with the 
-t of the feminine noun replaced by -h as in 
Aramaic (and Hebrew, later also Arabic), with a 
relative particle zy (with vowel i, specificially 
Aramaic), and a vocabulary consisting of words 
like br ‘son,’ ’rh ‘way, mwq’ smS ‘east,’ ms‘h 
‘middle, b’§r ‘ after’ and mr’ ‘ lord,’ it is obviously 
Aramaic; and this Rosenthal does not deny. But 
the fact that several scholars have preferred various 
other designations for it is a measure of its 
uniqueness *® among the Aramaic dialects, and this 
uniqueness R.’s dogma that the non-official varie- 
ties of early Aramaic have left no traces compels 
him to try to explain away. He does this to most 
of the unique features by alleging that they are 
due to extra-Aramaic influence. In reply to that, 
I first of all, of course, refer him to the common- 
sense principle which I enunciated—and R.’s own 
occasional adherence to which I pointed out—at 
the end of the preceding paragraph. But I would 
also call attention to the fact that in this case 
the foreign origin of the features in question is 
unproved : maybe just their absence from the other 
(known) Aramaic dialects is secondary, and maybe 
just their elimination was due partly or wholly 
to extraneous influences, 


but a few odd trees do not change the outline of the 
forest. 

In Neo-Babylonian the indeterminate state was in 
most cases identical with the normal owing to the latter’s 
loss of its final vowel. We therefore cannot date the 
East Aramaic reorganization of the statuses too late. 
But late or early, it is modeled on the Accadian use of 
the statuses. 

Ad 4. The imperfect still takes n-bearing pronominal 
suffixes in Ma‘lilan, as in official Aramaic and as in 
Canaanite. That these forms were eliminated in East 
Aramaic is surely due to Accadian influence. The forms 
discussed in Ungnad, Babylonisch-assyrische Grammatik 
66-67, are n- (or m-) bearing etymologically but not 
obviously, and besides they were hardly as common in 
late Accadian as in official and West Aramaic. 

** That is, graphically. Of course it was not pro- 
nounced exactly like original g, or the two would have 
had the identical subsequent history. 

** See above n, 24. 
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However, there is one very remarkable feature 
of Samalian Aramaic which R. does not simply 
dismiss as a foreign devil but instead declares to 
be non-existent, and that sort of an argument 
requires closer examination. R. would have us 
believe that the language does possess a deter- 
minate state but that these texts, which indicate 
every other final long vowel,”® leave unexpressed 
just a semantically important final d@. The fact 
of the matter is that they express every final a, 
even where one may legitimately doubt if it was 
long. Thus the conjunction pa (Arab. fa-) is 
spelled p’ wherever it is written separately from 
the following word (H 17, 33; P 22), though bcth 
the natural tendency of such a conjunction to 
proclisis (it is in fact usually written together 
with the next word even in these texts) and the 
analogy of the Arabic would certainly lead us to 
expect a short vowel. Ronzevalle,*° it is true, 
believing that elsewhere in these inscriptions final 
> as a vowel letter possibly always has the value 
é,** concluded that this particle too was to be read 
pé, and cited in support of this view the spelling 
py (P 11). But we shall probably be forced to 
conclude that the vowel of the conjunction p(’) 
was actually a (as every analogy would lead us to 
expect), and that the case of py is somehow spe- 
cial,** by a further observation which I believe has 
not been made before; namely, that the conjunc- 


tion wa-, the shortness of whose vowel is established 


2° If the final vowel of ’nk(y) is not expressed in H 1 
but is in P19, that may be due either to an error in the 
former or to the ambivalence of the vowel (note that in 
pause the final syllable is unstressed in Hebrew). Simi- 
larly, the fact that enh occurs in P22 does not prove 
that zn is to be read with final @. Even if it were 
certain that this enh represents the later demonstrative 
dna, it would still be uncertain whether the final a of 
this word was long in the eighth century and in 
Samalian; or if Samalian did not possess dén (Palest. 
dén) and dina side by side, perhaps with the former used 
only adjectivally (as zn always seems to be in H and P) 
and the latter as an independent pronoun. But it is not 
even sure that our znh is a pronoun or—regardless of what 
it is—that its h is a vowel letter, inasmuch as final h 
is probably still consonantal everywhere else in these 
inscriptions. 

30 Ronzevalle, Florilegium M. de Vogiié 519-28. 

81 Which is very doubtful, by the way, since the hm’ 
of H33 is most probably identical with the hmd of 
Dan 3: 13, 19, and h’ may represent the Aramaic inter- 
jection hd in H 22 as it certainly represents it in at 
least the first of the three h’’s of B 17-19. 

82 Lidzbarski thought py.’hz was for p.y’hz. Alterna- 
tively, pa’ahad(a) may have become something like 
piahad(a) from a desire to avoid the sequence a’a. 
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by comparative Semitic linguistics, is written plene 
in wgm (P5),*° w’snb (P6),5* and why (P 
12).8° It is not necessary to assume that a dot 
originally stood after w’ in each case but has 
broken off.** It was enough if the conjunction wa- 
was felt to be a separate word though written to- 
gether with the following one, for similarly a con- 
sciousness of the pronominal suffix as a distinct 
lexical element accounts for the preceding vowel 
letter in ’yhy-h (H 27, 28), mwddy-h (H 27), 
pltw-h........ *bw-h (P 2).57 We see, then, that 
in H and P the graphic expression of final vowels 
(and, it would seem, not only of long final vowels) 
was obligatory if the word in question was written 
separately and at least optional when it was joined 
to the following word. Yet we are asked to believe 
that just the -@ of the determinate state, the 
notation of which would have been missed far 
more than that of any of the vowels expressed in 
the foregoing examples, would have been consis- 
tently left unexpressed had it existed.** The idea 


83 A particle *’gm does not exist, only gm (H8,9; 
P 16). 

84 A substantive (or numeral) *’snb does not exist, 
only snb (CIS ii 7a) ; see Cooke, A textb. of N.-S inserr. 
176. 

85 Phy w’hy y’dy means: ‘ So he lived and Y’dy lived’; 
ef. H9. ‘And (he) let Y’dy live’ is impossible, because 
the causative prefix is not’ but h (P 4,8). 

86 As is very liable to happen to dots carved in relief, 
and has in fact happened to quite a number of dots in 
K, H and P. 

87 Tt will be seen at a glance that truly medial y and 
w in these texts are always consonantal, the apparent 
exceptions representing diphthongs. 

88 Another embarrassing thing about the non-notation 
of an allegedly present determinate ending -d is that in 
R’s own opinion (AF 22) this ending is descended from 
a’, with consonantal N-. Still another is the fact that 
in feminine formations the difference between the abso- 
lute and determinate states is more than the difference 
between the presence or absence of a final ad: the said @ 
is preceded by a ¢ which in the absolute state usually 
becomes, graphically speaking, in ancient times h (see 
end of n. 29) and later mostly ’. Now in English, mass- 
words do not take a generic definite article, but the 
Semitic languages which possess a definite article or its 
equivalent would probably use it in rendering #h wéswrh 
whth wsrh, P6; and if, as is most likely the case, 
hth ws'rh wsh wéwrh, PY, refers back to the former, 
even English would have to use the article here. Yet 
on any theory the spelling of these words precludes their 
being read as anything but absolutes. And there is also 
quite an extensive class of masculine formations for 
which the change from absolute to determinate and back 
involves more than the adding or dropping of a final 4, 
namely those which end in @ in the former state and in 
ya@ in the latter. Thus the word for ‘night’ is lailé 






that it was goes back to Ronzevalle,*® by whom 
Rosenthal has been misled—as perhaps also by 
Schaeder.*® Says Rosenthal (AF 57): ‘ Als noch 
bedeutsamer [than the sound observations of D. H, 
Miller and Sarauw!] muss man...... ere 
die Vermutung S. Ronzevalle’s ansprechen, der 
das Fehlen der Status emphaticus-Ending 8- in 
der Hadad- und Panammu-Inschrift als die Aus- 
wirkung einer alten Orthographie betrachtete, wie 
auch schon vorher Néldeke gemeint hatte, dass in 
den Elephantine-Papyri auslautendes -a zuweilen 
nicht bezeichnet sei, so in dem Suffix der 1. pers. 
sg. [read : pl.] ]- == -na und in der 2. pers. masc. sg, 
t- = -ti.’ One can see that it was because of the 
a priori consideration of these Elephantine spell- 
ings that he permitted himself to be misled ; where- 
as we have just been irresistibly led to the opposite 
conclusion by an a posteriori reasoning from the 
practice of the Hadad and Panammii inscriptions 
themselves. But even that a priori consideration 
was never very weighty. For what is true of a 
final vowel that was both semantically unimpor- 
tant and phonetically unstressed, and consequently 
exceedingly liable to be shortened (and which has 
in fact disappeared entirely from most dialects) ,“ 


(< *lailai) in the absolute and lélyd (< *lailayd) in 
the determinate. Yet for non-Samalian Aramaic b-lélyé 
(with which cf, further Heb. ballaila, Arab. billaili) 
H 24 has not *blyly but blyl’, which, as Ronzevalle cor- 
rectly observed (see ref. n. 30), can only be read as 
ba-lailé (absolute). Conversely, gyrt is almost certainly 
indeterminate in meaning in P 4 (twice) and quite so in 
P15. Yet if the Samalian statuses were simply those 
of the other Aramaic languages only spelled differently, 
qyrt would have to be read *giyardtd, for the ending 
of the feminine plural absolute is in other branches of 
Aramaic not (as in the construct) -dt but -dn. 

3° See ref. n. 30. 

*° Tranische Beitraége 241 [43], 294 [96]. 

“1It will be seen from Schaeder, Iranische Beitrige 
263 [65]—273 [75], that the final a of Old Persian 
words is also very rarely expressed in official Aramaic 
(especially if one subtracts the cases where the final 
XN clearly represents the Aramaic determinate ending), 
and this is obviously due to the fact that these final 
vowels were also unstressed and therefore exceedingly 
liable to be shortened (if they were not short to begin 
with) and dropped. The Persian names ending in -0 
in Esth 9: 7-9 are al] stressed on the penult according 
to the masoretic accentuation; and so is NJMI2 (Esth 
6:2), which hag a variant jA32 (2:21) in which the 
final vowel is dropped altogether, as in M"°N% (Ezr 1: 8; 
4:7). The final vowel of the name RNBUANIN is, a8 
is well known, invariably expressed by the ktib but 
ignored by the qre everywhere except in Ezr 4: 7aa— 
where it is unstressed. All of which is just what might 
have been expected in view of the fact that ‘in Middle 
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must first be proved in order to be believed of one 
that was both semantically highly significant and 
phonetitally stressed,** and certainly long (and 
which has in fact been retained by all the dialects 
that ever had it, though in the modern ones it 
has lost both stress and length). 

For like reasons I have questioned whether 
Aramaic papyri and dockets which express every 
other long vowel would have left just the i of the 
masculine plural ending -in unexpressed, and have 
therefore suggested that in the cases where they 
allegedly do it is the plural ending -dn, whose use 
with masculine nouns is primary, that is intended.** 
Despite Rosenthal’s devastating critique,** this 
view still deserves the serious consideration of sane 
men. But the view that Ba‘rir (native Samalian) 
Aramaic had no determinate state deserves, unless 
fresh evidence against it is forthcoming, nothing 
less than unconditional affirmation. 


Ad 3. On this point too my views remain un- 
changed, but admittedly they do not impose them- 
selves with the same cogency as the foregoing. 
That Nabatean is the diminishingly successful 
attempt of Arabs to write standard ‘ Achae- 
menian ” Aramaic is undeniable. That Palmyrene 
is the same sort of attempt by a population which 
spoke all along a Syriac-like form of Aramaic is 
in every way probable in view of the contemporary 
analogy of Nabatean, of the earlier analogies which 
Rosenthal admits were many (AF 1), and of the 
infinitive afel *hbwr’, which the Arameans of 
Palmyra will hardly have borrowed during the 
period of their autonomy from a non-literary 
dialect of distant and unautonomous Babylonia. 
These considerations are by no means outweighed 
by the progressive orthography of Palmyrene and 
its receptivity to foreign elements which Rosenthal 
(SPI 105, AF 101) urges in favor of the view 
that the spoken Palmyrene of any period only 
possessed Hast Aramaic features roughly to the 





Persian these final syllables regularly disappear, and it 
seems to be an inevitable conclusion that they were not 
accented in the Old Persian period.’ (Letter from Dr. 
Charles J. Ogden, Jan. 20, 1942.) 

“ Dma ‘ the blood ’ could only have evolved from damd, 
never from *ddéma; bra ‘the son’ only from  bi/ard; 
ima ‘the name’ only from si/wmd; and idé ‘the hand’ 
only from yaddé, never from *yddaé. (This is a con- 


firmation of the masoretic accentuation which should 
give skeptics pause.) 

** AJSL 52. 99-101 [1936]. 

“OLZ 1937.33 below. 
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extent indicated by contemporary Palmyrene in- 
scriptions and that the said features were success- 
ively borrowed by the Palmyrenes from their 
eastern neighbors. For if a progressive ortho- 
graphy is proof of a spoken language, Hebrew was 
a spoken language in Byzantine Palestine and 
Samaritan was a spoken language in Arab Pales- 
tine (cf. AF 141 below). And if the admission of 
foreign elements is such a proof, then the Accadian 
of Rib-Addi’s correspondence was the native speech 
of Byblos in the Amarna age, the Nabatean in- 
scriptions were composed in the Nabatean vernacu- 
lar, and the Latin or French exercise of the 
poorest linguist at an American high school is a 
specimen of his mother tongue. Still, Rosenthal’s 
position that spoken Palmyrene was identical with 
written is not indefensible, 

But as much can not be said for his view that 
the language of Targum Ongelos and of Targum 
Jonathan to the Prophets was spoken in certain 
Jewish circles in Babylonia in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. He claims that the Aramaic 
inscriptions of the synagogue of Dura-Europus 
confirm this (AF 105), but pending a reliable 
publication of those inscriptions suffice it to say 
that Dura is not Babylonia. The Babylonian Tal- 
mud not only quotes several specimens of a targum 
to the Prophets which in language is wholly and 
in wording largely identical with ours, but it also 
quotes the dicta of Palestinian scholars in almost 
pure Palestinian Aramaic (AF 214, line 6). Yet 
no character, scholarly or otherwise, is ever repre- 
sented as talking the language of the ‘ Babylonian ’ 
targums—not even R. Joseph (d. 323), to whom 
all the aforementioned quotations from the targum 
to the Prophets are due. Embodying the tradi- 
tional lore of Palestine that was practically un- 
known in Babylonia before the second century, 
the ‘ Babylonian ’ targums may well have originated 
in Palestine after all,*® and we are therefore free 
to choose between classifying their language as 
Babylonianized official Aramaic or as Babylonian- 
ized Palestinian Aramaic. What it definitely is 
not is a variety of spoken Babylonian Aramaic. 

Finally, my contention that the Aramaic legal 
forms and formulas of Aramaic-speaking Jews 
always attempted to approximate some form of 
official Aramaic receives powerful support, to cite 
only two instances, from the legal formula ’gqny 


‘® That is the opinion of my honored colleagues Profs. 
Ginzberg and Lieberman. 
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(for North Palestinian ngny) in Yer. B. Q. X 1, 
tb; B. M. I 6, 8a,** and from the un-Babylonian 
infinitive pael ybm’ (for Bab. ybwmy) in Hai 
Gaon’s formulary.*? 


The bulk of this paper has been taken up with 


*6T owe these references to Prof. Lieberman, 
47S. Assaf, The Book of Shetaroth (Formulary) of 
R. Hai Gaon (= Supplement to Tarbiz I, 3) 42, line 3. 














strictures upon Rosenthal. However, the discern- 
ing reader will have observed that that is only 
because in such an article assent may be very 
brief while dissent is usually expected to be backed 
up by arguments, and that my approval and dis- 
approval are in fact in inverse proportion to the 
amounts of space in which I have expressed them, 
Rosenthal’s book deserves to be used extensively, 
and fortunately there is every sign that it will be, 











PRELIMINARY NOTE 


AT PRESENT we are working on a broad presenta- 
tion of Italian nautical terms in Modern Greek in 
which we try to demonstrate the geographical dis- 
tribution, in the Mediterranean, of every term 
treated. It was necessary to review critically the 
studies which already had been done in that field; 
the first of these reviews was: ‘ Italienische Marine- 
worter im Neugriechischen anlisslich D. C. Hes- 
seling, Les mots maritimes empruntés par le grec 
aux langues romanes,’ Archivum Romanicum 22. 
510-588 (1938) ; the second: ‘ Zur neugriechischen 
Seemannssprache anlisslich Vidos, Parole mari- 
naresche,’ Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbtucher 
15. 91-129 (1939). The present article deals with 
Ital. nautical terminology in the Turkish language, 
and reviews, especially, the main study about this 
subject: Gustav Meyer, ‘ Tiirkische Studien I (Die 
griechischen und romanischen Bestandtheile im 
Wortschatze des Osmanisch-Tiirkischen) , SB Wien, 
phil.-hist. Classe, 128. 1. 72-85 [Seewesen] (Wien, 
1893). As far as we know, there were only a few 
short references to this study: H. Schuchardt, LBl 
14. 175 (1893); J. Psichari, Etudes de philologie 
néogrecque, lxxiii (Paris, 1892) ; K. Krumbacher, 
BZ 2. 303 (1893). There is, furthermore, a kind 
of rearrangement of Meyer’s book: Luigi Bonelli, 
‘Elementi italiani nel turco ed elementi turchi 
nell’ italiano,’ L’Oriente (Rivista trimestrale pub- 
blicata a cura dei professori del R. Istituto Orientale 
in Napoli), 1. 178-196 (Roma, 1894). This study 
is based entirely on Meyer whose material is pre- 
sented somewhat differently ; in the field of nauti- 
cal terms, only seven new words are added. 
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Finally, there is an article by A. A. Papadopoulos, 
Ta ék ris “EAAnuxys Sdvera tis Tovpxixyns [Greek loan- 
words in Turkish], ’A@nva 44, 3-27 (1932): on 
pp. 12-14, it deals with Ital. nautical terms which 
passed through Greek into Turkish. His excellent 
knowledge of both Turkish and Greek and his in- 
timate acquaintance with the linguistic situation 
in the border region between Greece and Turkey, 
enabled Papadopoulos (at present chief editor of 
the Historical Greek Dictionary, published by the 
Academy of Athens) to write a clear and solid 
article which touches the most important questions 
connected with the problem. The main weakness 
is that the author has not used Meyer’s funda- 
mental study. 

Our task was a double one, and so the present 
study is divided into two parts: in the first one 
we give a review of Meyer, whose Turkish material 
and etymologies were entirely reexamined ; we pro- 
pose new etymologies and add new material of 
phonological, morphological, semantic, or etymo- 
logical character to 113 out of the 179 items of 
Meyer and the seven of Bonelli. In the second 
part, we present 97 Turkish nautical terms of 
Italian origin not treated in the above mentioned 
linguistic studies; 11 of these terms are found in 
Meyer’s and Bonelli’s works, but not in nautical 
use. Our source for the Turkish material was the 
excellent and comprehensive book by J. W. Red- 
house, A Turkish and English Lexicon, Constanti- 


nople, 1890; our main source for Italian nautical - 


terminology was the Dizionario di marina medie- 
vale e moderno, Roma, 1937. 
As a result of historical events a great part of 
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Turkish nautical words of Italian origin did not 
come directly from Italian, but through the inter- 
mediate stage of Greek. For almost three centuries 
the Italians had lived in closest contact with the 
inhabitants of the Greek islands and the shores of 
the mainland, when the Turks became a Medi- 
terranean power. The Turks needed and used the 
Greek sailors, and accepted their terminology, a 
large part of which was of Italian origin. As often 
as we were able, we emphasized that Greek inter- 
mediate stage in the history of Turkish Italianisms. 
We are convinced that almost ali of the Italian 
nautical terms in the Turkish language came from 
Greek; but frequently, the criteria were lacking. 
There are various types of these criteria: 

(1) Phonetic criteria. (a) Ital. p- > Gr. b-, through 
sandhi, > Turk. 6-: Venet. pastéca> Gr. raoréxa 
) Gr. pracréxa > Turk. basdika (see No. 80 of the 
present study); Venet. papafigo > Gr. maradiyxos 
) Gr. praprapiyxos> Turk. babafingo (No. 78). 
(b) Ital. b- > Gr. p-, through sandhi or through 
dialectical development, > Turk. p-: Ital. bussola 
) Gr. provaovda > Gr. rovcovda > Turk. pusula (No. 
31); Venet. bregantin > Middle Gr. pzepyavri > 
Middle Gr. wepyavri > Turk. perkende (No. 29). 
(c) Ital. t- > Gr. t- > Gr. d-, through sandhi, > 
Turk. d-: Venet. testa de moro > reoravteudpos, 


teotapopos > Gr. vreotadepdpos > Turk. destamora 


(No. 193). (d) Ital. p-, b- > Gr. m-> Turk. m-: 
Ital. borello > Gr. parovpéAo > Gr. povpédo > Turk. 
morela (No. 118); Venet. pastéca > Gr. raoréxa > 
Gr. *yaoréxa > Turk. masteka (No. 80). (e) Ital. 
k-> Gr. p- > Turk. p-: Ital. costa > Gr. dara > 
Turk. posta (No. 189). (£) Ital. -g-> Gr. -ng-> 
Turk. -ng-: Venet. papafigo > Gr. ramradingos > 
Turk. papafingo (No. 78). (g) Ital. -ne-> Gr. 
-ng- > Turk. -ng-: Ital. palanco > Gr. mwaddngo > 
Turk. palanga (No. 76); Ital. trinca > Gr. rpinga 
> Turk. tringa (No. 194). (h) Ital. -nt- > 
Gr. -nd- > Turk. -nd-: Venet. [*carga-]zonta > 
Gr. roovnda > Turk. [karga-]cunda (No. 128). 
(i) Ital. s- > Gr. ts- > Turk. é-: Ital. sifutti > Gr. 
topovra > Turk. gifuta (No. 188). (j) Meta- 
thesis of r: Venet. bregantin > Middle Gr. prep- 
yavri, mepyavri > Turk. perkende, birkindi, birkinti 
(No. 29); Ital. fregata, Venet. fregada > Gr. 
depyada > Turk. ferkata (Meyer 76). (k) Develop- 
ment of anorganic sounds: Ital. grua > Gr. xpovBa 
> Turk. guruva (No. 153) ; Venet. rei > Gr. pédc > 
Turk. reyli (No. 179). (1) Disappearance of an 
intervocalic -y-: Ital. sagola > Gr. odyovAa > 
Gr. odovka > Turk. savula (No. 182). (m) Ital. 
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(stressed and unstressed) o> Gr. u> Turk. wu: 
Venet. crose > Gr. xpov{a > Turk. kurza (No. 
140); Venet. baston > Gr. pracrodn > Turk. 
bastun (No. 17) ; Ital. sagola > Gr. cdovAa > Turk. 
savula (No. 182); Venet. cortelazzo > Gr. xovp- 
tekdtoa > Turk. kurtelaga (No. 43). (n) Dis- 
similation a—o > a—a: Ital. manovella > Gr. pavo- 
Bédra > Gr. pavaBéra > Turk. manavela (No. 66). 
(o) Ital. -ia> Gr. «a> Turk. -ya: Venet. bataria 
> Gr. prarapia > Gr. prarapia > Turk. batarya (No. 
117). (p) Disappearance of the prefix in-: Ital. 
incappellare > Gr. xareAdpw > Turk. kapela (No. 
154) ; Ital. imbatto > Gr. prarns > Turk. bati, bat 
(No. 57). (q) Anorganic contraction: Venet. 
testa de moro) Gr. tecravrepopos > Gr. reatapopos 
> Turk. destamora (No. 193) ; Ital. vela di straglio 
> Gr. BedAaorpddia > Turk. velestralya (No. 203). 
(2) Morphological criteria. (a) Ital. masc. nouns 
in -o > Gr. masc. nouns in -os > Turk. nouns in -oz: 
Ital. tacco > Gr. taxos > Turk. takoz (No. 191). 
(b) Venet. masc. nouns in -dn > Gr. masc. nouns 
in -és > Turk. nouns in -os, -oz: Venet. maran- 
gon > Gr. papayxds > Turk. marangos, marangoz 
(No. 159). (c) Ital. masc. nouns in -o > Gr. 
masec. nouns in -ys > Turk. nouns in ~i or without 
the Gr. ending: Ital. imbatto > Gr. pararys > Turk. 
bati, bat (No. 57). (d) Ital. masc. nouns in -o 
> Gr. fem. nouns in -a > Turk. nouns in -a: Venet. 
cortelazzo > Gr. xovpreAdroa > Turk. kurtelaca (No. 
43); Ital. guardamano + Venet. prefix varda- > 
Gr. BapSapavo> Gr. BapSapava > Turk. vardamana 
(No. 56); Ital. stramazzo > Gr. orpwpdroo > Gr. 
otpwpatoa > Turk. tstromaga (No. 105). (e) Ital. 
fem. nouns in -a> Gr. neuter nouns in -c or fem. 
nouns in -7> Turk. zero grade: Ital. palamara > 
Middle Gr. zadapdapa > Middle Gr. zadapdpw, 
Modern Gr. zadapdpt > Turk. palamar (No. 75); 
Ital. stiva > Gr. oriBa> Gr. oriBi n. or otiBy f.> 
Turk. wtif (No. 103). (f) Ital. fem. nouns in 
-e > Gr. fem. nouns in -a > Turk. nouns in -a: 
Venet. crose > Gr. xpov{a > Turk. kurza (No. 140) ; 
Ital. patente > Gr. warévra > Turk. patenta (No. 
81). (g) Ital. masc. nouns in -o>Gr. neuter 
nouns in -o, with the plural ending in -a > Turk. 
nouns in -a: Venet. cassaro > Gr. xdoapo, plur. 
xaoapa > Turk. kasara (No. 35) ; Genoese *soccoro 
> Gr. odxopo, plur. odxopa > Turk. sokra (No. 189) ; 
Ital. braccio > Gr. prpdroo, plur. prpdroa > Turk. 
birasya (No. 25); Ital. anello> Gr. dvédo, plur. 
avéha > Turk. anela (No. 6); Ital. borello > Gr. 
poupédo, plur. pouvpéAa > Turk. morela (No. 118) ; 
Ital. palanco> Gr. waAdyxo, plur. waAdyxa > Turk. 








a 


palanga (No. %6) ; Ital. mistico > Gr. piorixo, plur. 
piorexa > Turk. mistika (No. 71); Ital. straglio > 
Gr. orpddo, plur. orpddua > Turk. sstralya (No. 
104). (h) Ital. mase. plur. nouns in -t> Gr. neutr. 
sing. nouns in ~, with the plural ending in -ta> 
Turk. -a, -e: Ital. sifutti > Gr. rowovn, plur. 
ropovria > Turk. gifuta (No. 188) ; Ital. servizt> 
Gr. cepBiror, plur. cepBirowa > Turk. servise (No. 
187). (i) Gr. back-formation: Ital. martingana > 
Gr. paptrydva > Gr. papriyo, plur. papriya > Turk. 
martika (No. 161). (3) Order of words. Ital. 
noun—adj. > Gr. noun—adj. > Gr. adj.—noun > 
Turk. adj.—noun: Ital. porto franco > Gr. wrépro 
dpayxo > Gr. dpdyxo répro > Turk. frankoporto (No. 
173). (4) Popular etymology: Ital. stramazzo + 
Gr. orpopa > Gr. orpwpdroo, otpwpdtroa > Turk. 
astromaca (No. 105). Beside these formal criteria, 
there are semantical, historical, and geographical 
ones which favor the derivation from Greek of the 
Turk. nautical terms of Italian origin. 
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Academy of Athens, the publishing of which is now in 
progress. The Turkish material of Redhouse, presented 
either in Arabic letters or in a phonetical transcription 
of his own, was transcribed into the modern Turkish 
spelling. 


Part I 
Review of Meyer's and Bonelli’s Studies 


1. albordr (Venet.) ‘alzare all’aria antenna, 
insegna 0 simili cose’ (DMA 18). 

M 72: albora etmek ‘to hoist the sails, B 183: 
‘to cross yards in a ship.’ R181 also: albura 
etmek v. ‘to hoist a flag.’ The Turk. term de- 
rives not from Ital. alberare (M, B locc. citt.), 
but from Venet. alborar. 


2. alla banda ‘on the broadside’ (cf. DMA 
62 s. v. banda). 

M2: alabanda ‘a discharge of all the guns 
of one side of a ship’; ‘a fierce scolding or vitu- 
peration.’” R179 also: alabanda s. ‘the guns of 
one side of a man of war’; alabanda etmek v. 
‘to fire a broadside’; alabanda yemek v. ‘to 
receive a broadside’; ‘to get a good scolding’; 
orsa alabanda interj. 1. ‘about ship!’ 2. ‘up 
with the helm, hard to windward!’ < Ital. orza 
alla banda! ‘ comando per far disporre il timone 
sopravvento alla massima inclinazione’ (DMA 
62); cf. No. 74; poca alabanda interj. 1. ‘ veer 
ship!’ 2. ‘down with the helm, hard to lee- 
ward!’ < Ital. poggia alla banda! ‘ comando per 
far disporre il timone sottovento alla massima 
inclinazione’ (DMA 62). 


3. al largo ‘in the offing’ (DMA 19). 

M 72: alarga ‘ offing’ ; ‘ exclamation to impede the 
approach to a ship’; alarga etmek ‘ to put out to sea.’ 
R180: alarga adj. (naut.) ‘that is at some dis- 
tance; that is in the offing’; alarga ol v. ‘to push 
off; to keep clear’; alarga interj. 1. ‘keep away, 
keep clear!’ 2. ‘push off.’ As for the etymology 
M calls to our attention the Ital. allarga! impera- 
tive of allargare, and the Ital. allargarsi, and 
mentions Gr. dAdpya, dAapydpw. The interj. alarga 
may, indeed, come from the Ital. imperative, cf. 
the Gr. interj. dddpya! ‘aloof! off! shove off!’ 
(Palaskas s. v. large). As to the other meanings 
of the Turk. word, they come rather, for semantical 
reasons, from the Gr. dAdpya. This general Gr. 
adv. éAdpya ‘ far; in the offing,’ is derived by Hist. 
Lex. I. 456 from Ital. alla larga. But since besides 
dAdpya there exists also a form dAdpyo, attested as 
early as Middle Gr. (Du Cange s. v. Tédxwves ; Daw- 
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kins, Medium Aevum 1. 115 [1932]; Xanthou- 
dides, "Epwréxpiros 484 [Heraklion, 1915]) and 
occuring nowadays on the Ionian and Aegean 
Islands, in Crete, Peloponnesus and Macedonia, we 
believe the etymon of the Gr. word to be the Ital. 
al largo which became, either in analogy to the 
Gr. adverbs in -a, dAdpya, or in analogy to the Gr. 
adverbs in -ov, dAapyov (Ionian and Aegean Islands, 
coast of Asia Minor, Peloponnesus, Continental 
Greece, Pontus) (Lorenzatos, ’A@nva 16. 194 f. 
[1904]). 


4. allestare ‘far lesto, svelto’ (DMA 20). 

M7%2f.: alesta ‘ready, prepared,’ with etmek 
‘to make (a ship) ready.’ R 186 also: alesta olmak 
v. ‘ to be ready ’; alesta! interj. ‘ stand by! ready!’ 
Cf. No. 108. The Turk. naut. term probably does 
not derive directly from Ital., but the Ital. term 
passed into Turk. through the intermediate stage 
of Gr. dAéora. Gr. dAdora is used as naut. command 
in the meaning ‘ quick! ready! stand by!’ or as 
adverb in combination with the verbs «ipa, oréxw, 
xdOopat, etc. in the meaning ‘ ready.’ The Gr. com- 
mand derives from the Ital. imperative allesta/, 
the Gr. adverb is a derivative from the adj. aAéoros 
‘ prepared, ready, quick’ < Venet. alesto (Kahane, 
Ortsnamen 239 f.). 


5. *amurare (Venet.) ‘ tesare le mure’ [mura: 
‘cavo semplice o ghia fissata a ciascuna delle bugne 
delle basse vele’*] (DMA 488). 

M 73: amura etmek ‘to unfurl the sails of the 
mainmast and of the foremast.’ R203: amura 
etmek v., ‘to let fall and set the lower sails of a 
ship,’ matches more the Ital. meaning. 


6. anello ‘the ring of an anchor’ (DMA 33). 

M 73: anile ‘iron ring of an anchor.’ R 229: 
anela idem. Turk. anela requires an Ital. basis 
anella, which is attested for the 14th c., but in 
another naut. meaning (DMA 33 s.v. anella). 
Probably the Turk. term comes not directly from 
Ital., but through Gr. mediation: from Gr. avéda, 
plur. of dvédo n. ‘ring of an anchor’ (Palaskas 
s. v. cigale). 


7. antenna ‘yard on a lateen rigged ship’ 
(DMA 35). 

R 211: antena s. ‘a yard or gaff of certain sails.’ 
The type artena, which M 73 registers besides 
antena, derives, as Levy, MLN 46. 461 (1931), has 
already pointed out, from a dissimilated Venet. 
form altena. 
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8. a picco ‘apeak’ (DMA 631). 

M 73: apiko etmek ‘ to heave apeak’; as an adj, 
apiko means ‘able.’ R17 registers the adj. apiko 
‘a-peak (ship or anchor),’ and the verb apiko 
durmak ‘to be or remain with the anchor apeak’ 
The figurative sense seems to be lacking in Ital, 
but is found in Gr. dixo, which besides the naut, 
meaning ‘ apeak ’ assumes the following secondary 
ones: ‘ready, eager, prompt, fit, etc.’. This con- 
cordance of the secondary meanings makes it 
probable that the Turk. word derives not directly 
from Ital. a picco, but through Gr. mediation. 


9. appareglio (obsolete) ‘ purchase’ (cf. DMA 
37 s. v. apparegli, and s. v. apparecchio). 

M 83: parle ‘block of the cable’; R432: parela 
‘a parell-block, a block of the very largest kind’ 
M has no suggestion as to the etymology of the 
Turk. term. There are certain difficulties of form 
in the derivation of the word. The Ital. term has 
passed into Turk. through the intermediate stage 
of Gr. zapéAa f. ‘ purchase’ (Palaskas s. v. appareil), 
The primary meaning of zapéAa however is ‘ scarf, 
scarfing’ (Hesseling 27), the Gr. term deriving 
from Ital. parella ‘scarf (joining two timbers 
longitudinally) ? (DMA 588). But in Gr. there 
exist the terms zapiiia n. pl. ‘ purchase’ ¢ Ital. 
pariglia ‘nome del maggior paranco’ (Guglielmotti 
Ss. Vv.) and mwapédua n. pl. or rapeAes f. pl. idem < Ital. 
appareglio. All these words, wapidia, rapéAta, rapé- 
Aves, and zapéXa, became confused, and -zapéda 
assumed also the meaning of ‘ purchase’ (Kahane, 
Marineworter 547 f.). From Gr. the naut. term 
migrated into Turkish—The somewhat different 
meaning ‘ block of the cable,’ given by M for Turk. 
parle, is based on Gr. wapéAa f. in the meaning 
“viol (a large rope sometimes used in weighing 
anchor which is provided with a block of the very 
largest kind) ’ (Palaskas s. v. marguerite). 


10. arma (Lat.) ‘ weapons.’ 

M73: arma ‘the rigging (of a ship).’? R72 
in addition: armayr almak ‘to unrig (a ship)’; 
arma grandt ‘ the main-bowline’; cf. No. 55. This 
naut. term which M loc. cit. derives from Ital. arme 
comes from Gr. dpya n., plur. dppara ‘ weapons, 
arms’ < Lat. arma. Cf. the Gr. derivatives dppatove 
‘to rig, to equip, to fit out,’ dpparword f. ‘ rigging.’ 


11. baccalare (obsolete) ‘mensola che usciva 
dallo scafo ed alla cui estremita reggeva due travi 
detti correnti, sui quali erano posti gli scalmi pei 
remi’ (DMA 56). 
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M 73: bakalera ‘ iron plate which lines a mortise, 
bushing of rudder-head’; B183: ‘hole through 
which passes the anchor chain.’ R 373: bakalera s. 
‘the counter of a ship’; bakalera lumbarlari s. 
‘stern-posts of a man-of-war.’ As to the meaning, 
the quotations of R correspond well to Venet. 
bacalat ‘ pezzi di legno calettati e inchiodati sopra 
la coperta della poppa’ (DMA 56). , 


12. ballauro (obsolete) ‘sulle antiche navi, 
andito sporgente intorno alla poppa e ai castelli 
adatto per la difesa’ (DMA 60). 

M 82: palavre ‘ orlop deck.’ R435: palavre s. 
‘the main deck of a man-of-war.’ M does not 
believe in a Romance origin of the Turk. term; he 
calls attention to Russian nany6a, Serb. palub 
‘deck.’ The Turk. word is perhaps based on Ital. 
ballauro (about the Ital. term, cf. Migliorini, StR 
19. 201-207 [1928]). Ital. ballawro passed also 
into Gr.: pradaovpos M., pradaovpo N., pradaovpr D. 
‘hold; cable stage; sail-room’ (Lykoudes, Encycl. 
8. 0. pradaovpos ; Jal 386; Ramondo, AGI. 19. 178 
[1923-25]) ; it shows there a special meaning. 


13. baona (East Venet.) ‘ traccia lasciata dal 
remeggio a poppa’ (DMA 64). 

M74: bojuna ‘scull.” M has no suggestion as 
to the etymology of the word. Probably it is con- 
nected with East Venet. baona; Ital. (16th c.) 
bavonare, (today) baonare, Venet. baonar ‘ dicesi 
quando nelle grosse barche, uno dei guidatori, 
stando a poppa, tuffa nell’acqua il remo in direzione 
quasi parallela all’asse longitudinale della barca e 
voga alla rovescia per far deviare il natante dalla 
linea retta che percorre’ (DMA 64 s. v. baonare). 
Ive, Istria 85, and following him DMA derive the 
East Venet. term from Ital. bava ‘slobber’ the 
trace left by the oar over the stern of a boat 
reminding one of ‘slobber.’ But the East Venet. 
noun baona, the Venet. verb baonar, and the cor- 
responding Ital. verb bavonare, baonare, which is 
also of Venet. origin (DMA loc. cit.) possibly 
present the last vestiges of a medieval term. F. 
Ch. Lane, Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders of the 
Renaissance 37 (Baltimore, 1934) : ‘ Another and 
very important achievement of the northern tradi- 
tion was the replacement of the side rudders by a 
rudder fastened on the sternpost. In 1303 Basque 
pirates from Bayonne brought such northern ships 
into the Mediterranean and opened the eyes of the 
Italians to the possibilities of this type.’ These 
ships are called in G. Villani’s Cronica (a. 1346) 
cocche baonesi; in the Middle Latin of Genoa 
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(14th c.), the adjective applied to this kind of 
ships is baonesca; and finally in Venet. of the 
14/15th c. the curved rudder affixed to the stern- 
post is called timon bavonesco or timon baunesco 
(Jal, Arch. nav. II. 14, 21, 81; Lane, op. cit. 12; 
DMA 64, 172, 1067). In a charter of Marseilles 
of the year 1368 there is a mention of this rudder 
too: ‘... barchia... de tymono Bayonesto .. .’ 
(Du Cange [Lat.] s. v. bayonestus). In the above 
quoted definition of Venet. baondar, the action of 
the oar, is not so much that of rowing as that of 
steering, the oar playing the role of a rudder. 
Besides the possibility of naming the new kind of 
ship or rudder by an adjective derived from the 
name of the city, where this new type originated, 
there was also the possibility of designating it by 
the partitive particle plus the name of the city, that 
is to say, cocca di Baiona, timone di Baiona, Baiona 
being the Ital. name of the Basque city. From 
timone di Batona the elliptical form baiona as a 
denomination of this special rudder could easily 
develop. Such elliptical use is frequent with names 
of clothes and clothing (Venet. ganzo ‘ brocade’ 
< Gand [REW 3669]; Ital. rensa ‘fine linen’ 
< Reims [REW 17185a]; Dauphiné carmagnidla 
‘kind of jacket’ < Carmagnola [FEW s.v. Car- 
magnola]); fruits and plants (Portug. gronho 
‘kind of apple or pear’ < Logroto [REW 5107]; 
southern Fr. coulindro ‘currant’ < Corinthus 
[REW 2232a]); animals (Old Fr. aragon ‘ Ara- 
gonese horse’ < Aragon [FEW s.v. Aragon]; Fr. 
cateu ‘kind of sea-muscle’ < Caieux [REW 1797]) ; 
and in general with names of products and mer- 
chandise (Ital. arazzo ‘tapestry’ < Arras [REW 
668]; Span. Portug. campeche ‘log-wood ’ < Cam- 
peche [REW 1559]; Old Catal. azalé ‘blanket’ 
< Chélons [REW 1857]; Ital. maiolica ‘majolica’ 
< Majorca [REW 5248]; Fr. carrare ‘kind of 
white marble’ < Carrara [FEW s.v. Carrara]). 
It occurs with names of danses (Fr. brétagne ‘ kind 
of old danse’ < Bretagne [FEW s.v. Bretagne]), 
and of winds (Ital. provenza ‘ west wind’ < Pro- 
venza [DMA 694, 1350]). It is found with names 
of tools and technical innovations: Namur andeér- 
nake ‘kind of millstone’ < Andernach (FEW s. v. 
Andernach); Span. belduque ‘kind of knife’ 
< Bois le Duc (FEW s.v. Bois le Duc); Fr. 
brabant ‘ allmetal wheel plough’ < Brabant (FEW 
s.v. Brabant); Fr. damas ‘Damascus blade’ 
< Damascus (FEW s.v. Damascus) ; Fr. berline > 
Ital., Span., Portug. berlina ‘ Berlin (coach) ’ 
< Berlin (FEW s.v. Berlin).—Turk. bojuna 
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‘scull’ shows the original meaning of the word, 
and probably also the original form baiona, while 
East Venet. baona has undergone a shifting of 
meaning from ‘ oar on the sternpost’ > ‘ trace left 
by the oar over the stern of a boat’; that the 
original meaning has existed in Venet., is shown by 
the verb baonar.* 


14. barchetta ‘ ship’s log’ (DMA 68). 

M 82f.: paraket ‘log.’ R431: paraketa ‘a log 
for measuring speed ’; paraketa atmak v. ‘ to heave 
the log’; paraketa oltast s. ‘a kind of float with 
several fish-hooks suspended from it.’ The change 
of the initial 6 > p had already occurred in Gr., 
where zapxéra f. ‘log’ developed through sandhi 
from prapKéta idem ; cf. M loc. cit. 


15. bargia (obsolete) ‘specie di bastimento da 
guerra e da carico’ (DMA 69). 

Turk. barge s. ‘a galley or launch of war in 
older times’ (R 319): the term derives, according 
to M 73 from Old French barge, Ital. bargio, etc. 
It may, however, come directly from Ital. bargia. 


16. bastarda (obsolete) ‘a galley of large size’ 
(DMA 72). 
M 74: bastarda, bastarda ‘ a galley of large size, 


especially the galley de lure of the capudan-pacha.’ 
R 323: bastarda s. ‘an old war-galley of inter- 
mediate size’; bastarda hiimayiin s. ‘the imperial 
galley, the admiral’s ship’; orta bastarda s. ‘a 
rather smaller sized war-galley.’ 


17. baston (Venet.) ‘boom’ (DMA 74). 

M 73: bastun ‘boom.’ R 323 also: baston ‘a 
studding-sail boom ’; baston diflok s. ‘ the jib-boom 
of a ship’ < Venet. baston di floco idem; cf. No. 
145. Concerning the Turk. form bastun, with u, 
ef. Gr. pracrovu n. ‘boom, jib-boom’ (Hesseling 
24). 


1 While reading the proofs, we find the following two 
additions, which confirm our derivation: 1. There is 
found in 1382, in Rouen, the term timons baionnoiz (Ch. 
de La Ronciére, Histoire de la marine frangaise II. 481, 
note 1 [Paris, 1900]) which shows that in the 14th 
century the term was widely spread.—2. In Catalan the 
word is still in use, although with a slight shifting of 
meaning: Catal. baiona f. ‘rem amb pala de forma 
acassolada, emprat per les embarcacions de regates,’ 
registered for Barceloneta (Prov. of Barcelona) by 
Amades and Roig, ‘ Vocabulari de l’art de la navegacié,’ 
Butlleti de dialectologia catalana 12. 8 (1924); bayona 
f. ‘remo de punta, mas largo que los restantes de un 
ote 6 lancha, y con el cual boga el proel’ (Hncicl. 
univers. s.v.); ef. Diccionari de la llengua catalana III, 
Apéndix s.v, bayones (Barcelona, [1911?]). 
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18. bigdtta ‘dead-eye’ (DMA 83). 
M 74: bivata ‘dead-eye.’ R402: bogata taem, 


19. boccaporta ‘hatchway’ (DMA 87). 

M78: kapurta ‘hatchway. R1406, 1436: 
kaport, kaporte s. 1. ‘a companion over the cabin- 
ladder of a ship’; 2. ‘a skylight to a ship’s cabin’ 


20. boma ‘boom’ (DMA 89). 

M%5: bumbe ‘mizzen-yard.’? R410 registers 
bumba s. ‘ a spanker-boom,’ which corresponds more 
closely to the Ital. naut. term. 


21. bonavoglia ‘ paid rower on a galley, not a 
convict’ (DMA 91). 

M 74: bonavila ‘lubber’s hole.” R411: bona 
vela s. used in the expression bonavela deligi ‘the 
lubber’s hole (of entrance to the top).’ M hag no 
hypothesis as to the etymology of the word, R advo- 
cates Ital. bonavoglia. The usual Ital. expression 
for the ‘ lubber’s hole’ is buco del gatto, but there 
exists also the idiom buco del codardo, that is 
‘coward’s hole’? (DMA 107 s.v. buco). Engl. 
lubber’s hole, lubber being the designation of a 
clumsy seaman, may have originated because this 
hole in the ship’s top affords an easier way of ascent 
or descent than by climbing the futtock shrouds. 
How unseamanlike it is to pass through this hole is 
clear from the following earliest quotation of the 
Engl. term: ‘He becomes as much an object of 
ridicule, as a sailor who descends through lubber’s 
hole.’ (NED s. v. lubber’s hole). The correspond- 
ing German expression is Soldatengat or Soldaten- 
loch; ‘es war bequemer, durch das gat auf den 
mars zu kommen, als aussen iiber den rand, der 
name ist mit einer verachtlichen beziehung auf die 
seesoldaten gewahlt.’ (DWB s.v. Soldatengat). 
These different designations of the same thing 
show the disdain of the real seaman for the unsea- 
manlike hand and give indirectly an explanation 
of the Turk. term. Because the bonavoglia was 
not a real seaman, but belonged to the ciwrma 
(DMA 170 s. v. ciurma), his task was not that of a 
seaman, but to row and to fight. Today bonavoglia 
is used ironically to designate an idle boy, and in 
the Genoese dialect bonégia means ‘ mariolo.’ This 
latter semantic development of bonavoglia rather 
indicates that the Turk. naut. term is based on 4 
corresponding Ital. one. 

22. bordo ‘side of a ship’ (DMA 92). 

(a) M‘%4: borda ‘a ship’s side, board.’ R 394 
also: borda ‘ the broadside; the beam, the direction 
perpendicular to a ship’s side; an attack upon 4 
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ship by boarders’; borda bordaya adv. ‘ broadside 
to broadside, alongside’ < Ital. bordo a bordo 
‘dicesi di due galleggianti vicini e parallelamente 
disposti’; bordadan adv. ‘from abeam.’—(b) 
M%2: alabura ‘ capsizing of ships.’ M expresses 
no opinion regarding the etymology of the word, 
but believes it to be of Ital. origin. The Turk. 
naut. term is probably connected with the Gr. adv. 
éAabovpdov ‘ disorderly, topsyturvy ’ which is found 
in Thera (Hist. Lex. I. 451). Gr. ddrabovpdov is a 
compound of the prefix dda-<Ital. alla and 
umoipdos m. * board’ < Ital. bordo. Such a forma- 
tion was possible because there occur in Gr. many 
compounds with dAa- as the first, and a fem. Ital. 
noun as the second element. Beside dAapzovpdov 
there may exist in Gr. also the type *aAapovpda 
formed in analogy with adverbs which end in -a. 
Turk. alabura, in which. by the way, we can not 
explain the dropping of the dental, may be based 
on this Gr. term *aAapzovpda. The same Gr. form 
may have been the basis of Turk. alaborda ‘ a (ship 
or boat’s) going alongside (the shore),’ alaborda 
etmek ‘to go alongside (the shore) ’ [information 
by Mr. Mustafa Kazdal, from Rise], in spite of the 
different meaning; cf. No. 112. 


23. borina ( Venet.) ‘ bowline’ ; borineta ( Venet.) 
‘top-gallant bowline’ (Boerio s. v. borina). 

M‘%4: borine ‘kind of rope, borinete idem. 
B 184 defines the Turk. term: borina ‘ one of the 
ropes which direct the sails.” R397: burine s. ‘a 
howline’; burine patas. s. ‘a bowline bridle’ 
[concerning pata cf. No. 172]; burine gitmek v. 
‘to sail close-hauled’; burinete s. ‘a top-gallant 
bowline,’ The type with w is found also in Greek: 
provpiva £. ‘bowline’ (Hesseling 25; Kahane, 
Marineworter 545). 


24. bozza ‘ stopper, a short piece of rope used to 
secure something’ (DMA 95 f.). 

M74: bose, bosa ‘kind of rope’; B 184 defines 
the Turk. term: ‘ chain or rope to which the great 
anchor chain is fastened.’ R402: bosa ‘a stopper 
toa cable’; bosa zinciri s. ‘a top-chain, by which 
a yard is slung.’ 


25. braccio (plur. bracci) ‘ brace, rope fastened 
to the end of the yard-arm’ (DMA 98). 

M%4: berasia, perasia ‘brace.’ R351 also: 
birasya etmek vy. ‘to brace up a yard.’ The Turk. 
term derives, not directly from Ital., but through 
Gr. prpdroo n. ‘brace,’ used almost always in the 
Pl. prpdroa (Hesseling 26; Hepites s.v. umpéroa). 
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26. bracciolo ‘knee (in shipbuilding)’ (DMA 
99). 

M 82: paraéol, peracol ‘knee of a timber.’ 
R 439 also: yaturma piragol s. ‘a knee of timber 
placed horizontally.’ 


27. branca (obsolete) ‘set of chains for galley- 
slaves assigned to one oar’ (DMA 100). 

M 74: branka, pranka ‘ chain of the galley-slaves’ 
derives rather from Ital. branca than from Old 
Ital. branco, idem. 


28. branda ‘hammock’ (DMA 100). 

M 74: beranda (B 184 also branda) ‘ marines’ 
couch on board a man-of-war.’ R352: branda 
s. ‘a sailors hammock.’ 


29. bregantin (Venet.) ‘brig’ (DMA 102). 

M83: perkende ‘small brig, especially of 
pirates.’ R 357: birkindi, birkinti s. ‘ a brigantine.” 
The Gr. naut. term prepyavri, wepyavti n. ‘ pirate- 
vessel,’ attested as early as Middle Gr., shows the 
initials b-, p- alternating, and metathesis of the -r- 
(Kahane, Ortsnamen 244). Unless the Turk. term 
is a loan-word from Gr., it derives rather from 
Venet. bregantin than from Ital. brigantino. 


30. bronzina ‘ bush.’ 

M 74: borandzine ‘metal lining of a block 
sheave.’ M has no suggestion regarding the ety- 
mology of the Turk. term. It derives apparently 
from bronzina (cf. DMA 1033 s. v. tampagno). 


31. bissola ‘compass’ (DMA 111). 

M83: pusula ‘compass. R459: pusla ‘a 
mariner’s compass’; pusulayt sasirmak v. (liter- 
ally, ‘ to confound the compass’) ‘ to lose presence 
of mind, to be bewildered,’ cf. Ital. perder la 
bussola ‘to lose one’s head, lose one’s bearings ’ ; 
puslact s. ‘a maker or seller of magnetic com- 
passes.’ The change of the initial b> p through 
sandhi had already occured in Gr., where zrovcovAa 
f., rovcovkas m. ‘compass’ is found beside prov- 
covda f., provoovAas m. (Hesseling 26; Hepites 
s. V. movaovAas; Kahane, Seemannssprache 101). 


82. calumare ‘ to pay out a cable’; calumo ‘ the 
length of cable with which a ship rides at anchor” 
(DMA 124). 

M 78: kalema ‘coil of iron cables which serve 
to hold the anchor.’ R 1423: kaluma s. 1. ‘the 
slack of a rope, as ready to pay out’; 2. ‘a paying 
out a rope’; kaluma etmek v. ‘to pay out (a 
rope).’ Beside the masc. calumo, there exists in 
Ital. also a fem. caluma, but in a somewhat different 
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meaning. Turk. kaluma 2 probably derives directly 
from the verb calumare. 


33. capitano ‘ship-captain’ (DMA 134f.). 

M‘%8: kaptan ‘ship-captain’; kapudan ‘ad- 
miral” R41436: kapudan, vulg. kaptan, s. ‘a 
captain or commander in the Imperial Ottoman 
navy’; kaptan derya, kaptan pasa ‘ the Lord High 
Admiral and Minister of Marine of the Ottoman 
Empire.’ 


34. cargabasso (Venet.) ‘downhaul rope (of a 
sail) ? (DMA 144). 

M79: karga basso, the Ital. command carica 
abbasso! ‘haul down!’ R1411: kargabaso s. ‘ the 
downhaul of a sail.’ 


( Venet.) (DMA 


35. cassaro 
150). 

M 79: kasara ‘ forecastle’; B 187 (also kusare) 
‘cabin on one of the two ends of a ship’; R 1416: 
kasara s. ‘a deck-cabin’; kasara iistii ‘the poop 
deck.’ M derives the Turk. term from Ital. cassero. 
The Venet. derivation corresponds better pho- 
netically ; but probably the Venet. term passed into 
Turk. through the intermediate stage of Gr. xdcapa, 
plur. of xdoapo n. ‘ poop’ (Hesseling 19). 


‘ quarter-deck ’ 


36. chiamar (Venet.) [pronounced: ciamdar] 
‘to call’ (cf. DMA 163)+ a riva! ‘voce di 
comando per ordinare agli uomini di salire sul- 
Valberatura’ (DMA 42). 

M 75, B 184: camariva ‘command for hoisting 
the riggings, the yards, the signal-flag, etc.’? R710: 
camariva interj. ‘ all hands aloft!’ camariwwa etmek 
v. ‘ for all hands to go aloft!’ M derives the Turk. 
word from Ital. cima arriva, B from Ital. chiama a 
riva. The Venet. basis, however, is more adequate 
than the Ital. one. As for the idiom chiamar a 
riva, cf. Ital. mandare (degli uomint) a riva ‘ farli 
salire sull’alberatura e farveli restare per il tempo 
necessario ad eseguire manovri, lavori ece. alle vele, 
ai pennoni, all’attrezzatura’ (DMA 783) ; for the 
naut. use'of chiamare cf. Span. llamar (mar.) 
1. ‘tirar en cualquier direccién dada un cable, 
estacha o cabo que sujete un objeto cualquiera’; 
2. ‘hablando de la gente que opera en una manio- 
bra, pasar de una parte a otra determinada’ 
(Encicl. univers. XX XI. 989). 


37. chiglia ‘keel’ (DMA 164). 
M 80: 
idem. 


kila ‘ keel” R1614: kila and kilya, 






38. cima ‘ogni corda di fibra vegetale di piccole 
dimensioni’ (DMA 168). 

M 75: cima ‘a rope’s end; a hawser.’ R 747: 
cima s. also ‘the fall of a tackle; a rope of any 
kind put overboard.’ Gr. roiua f. shows also the 
meaning ‘towing hawser’ (Palaskas s.v. re. 
morque). Cf. No. 124. 


39. cwvadera (obsolete) ‘ spritsail’ (DMA 111), 

M5: dzwadera, B184: cwadra or givadra 
‘spritsail.’? R685: civadra ‘the bowsprit of a 
vessel’; civadra sereni ‘a spritsail-yard.’ Cf. No, 
194, 


40. compagna (obsolete) ‘a ship’s provisions; 
store-room in a galley’ (DMA 183). 

M 79: komania, kumanja ‘a ship’s provisions,’ 
R 1497 also kumanya s. ‘ a small locker in the stern 
of a boat’; kumanya iistii s. ‘ the deck covering of 
the stern-locker in a caique.’ 


41. compasso ‘ compass.’ 

M79: kompas ‘ compass.’ R149%: kumpas s. 
‘a mariner’s compass; especially, a compass with a 
card so arranged as to show the direction of 
Mekka’; 2. ‘ consideration and calculation in any 
matter’; kumpas etmek v. ‘ to consider and calcu- 
late.’ The original meaning of Ital. compasso 
seems to be ‘carta da navigare’ (DMA 184), 
Both types are found also in Gr. xopmdoo n,, 
kovpraco n. ‘ compass’ (Hepites s. vv.). 


42. convojo (Old Ital.) ‘ fleet of ships sailing 
under convoy’ (cf. DMA 195 s.v. convoglio). 

M 79: konboj ‘ iron-clad which escorts a fleet of 
merchant-men; flotilla.” R1498: konboy s, ‘a 
convoy.’ The Ital. term passed into Turk. through 
the intermediate stage of Gr. where the form 
koumdyio n. ‘convoy’ (Hesseling 20) is found 
besides the type xovBoyo idem (Palaskas s.¥. 
convoi), the latter rendering the Ital. basis without 
phonetical change (Kahane, Marinewérter 531 f.). 


43. cortelazzo (Venet.) ‘studding sail’ (DMA 
179). 

M79: kurtlaca ‘ studding sail,’ R 1483: kurte- 
laga s. ‘a topmast studding-sail’ derives from Gr. 
kovpteAdroa f. ‘studding sail’ which is based on 
Venet. cortelazzo, idem (Kahane, Marineworter 
535; Vidos 342; Kahane, Seemannssprache 102). 


44, feluca ‘ felucca’ (DMA 250f.). 

M6: feluka, fuluka ‘kind of ship.’ R 1397: 
fuluka, vulg. filika s. ‘a ship’s boat, any boat of 
European model ’; filukayt hiimayun ‘ the Sultan’s 
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state barge *; beylik filuka ‘a man-of-war’s boat’; 
pasa filukasi ‘an admiral’s cutter or gig’; yelkenli 
filuka ‘a sailing boat.’ The Ital. term is of Arabic 
origin. 

45. filandra ‘seaweed attached to a ship’s 
bottom” (DMA 255). 

M16: filandra, flandera ‘ pennant.’ R 1394 also 
filandara s. ‘the long and narrow streamer carried 
at the head of the mainmast ; filandara baligr 
‘the fifteen-spined stickleback, gasterosteus spinac- 
chia.” M explains the Turk. term as a contamina- 
tion of flamma and Ital. bandiera. The basis of 
filandara however, is Ital. filandra; the shift of 
meaning may have occured because of the likeness 
of the pennant to the long strips of seaweed. It is 
probable that Turk. borrowed the term not directly 
from Ital. but through Gr., where ¢Advrpa f. means 
‘pennant’ (Hesseling 33), attested as early as 
1709 by Somavera in the form ¢iAdvtpia. M loc. cit. 
advocates an inverse migration. 


46. filo ‘line.’ 

M76: filo ‘a squadron of ships of war’; R 
1403 also filo s. ‘a line, a line of battle in naval 
maneuvers.’ 


47. fischietto ‘a boatswain’s pipe.’ (DMA 259). 
M76: fesket ‘a boatswain’s pipe.’ R 1385 also: 
fisket calmak v. ‘to pipe (on board ship).’ 


48. fondar (Venet.) ‘mandar a fondo, som- 
mergere nell’acqua’ (Boerio s. v.). 

M 76: funda! command to let go the anchor. 
R1401 also: funda etmek v. ‘to let go (the 
anchor); to anchor.’ Probably the Turk. term 
comes, not directly from Ital., but through the 
intermediate stage of Gr. dovvrdpw ‘to let go the 
anchor’ (Hesseling 33; Kahane, Marineworter 
562 f.). M lec. cit. derives the Turk. term from 
Ital. fondo. 


49. fora! (Venet.) ‘fuori!’ (cf. DMA 277 s. v. 
fuori and 1175 s.v. vela). 

M 76: fora! command to cast loose sails. R 1399: 
fora adv. and interj. 1. ‘out, loosened’; 2. ‘ out 
with (so and so)!’ fora etmek v. 1. ‘to put out a 
thing, on board ship’; 2. ‘to cast loose (sails).’ 
Turk. fora comes, according to P 11, 22, 25 from 
Gr. ¢épa ‘out,’ of Ital. origin, which is attested 
also in the naut. terminology (Hesseling 33). 
Cf. No. 147. 


50. fortuna ‘storm’ (DMA 267). 
M6: fertena, furtuna ‘storm. R 1376, 1400: 


furtuna, vulg. fortuna s. ‘a storm, tempest; a gale’; 
tilker furtvnasy ‘the storm of the (heliacal rising 
of the) Pleiades; about the 5th of June’; bag 
bozumu frrtvnasi ‘ a storm occuring about the 1st of 
October ’; bildwrcin furtinasi ‘name of a storm ex- 
pected early in September’; mestesur furtunasi ‘a 
storm occuring about the 21st of April’; karakis 
firtunas. ‘a storm occuring about the 13th of 
December ’ ; kog katvmi firtinasi ‘ a storm occuring 
about the 20th of November’; kokulya furtunasi ‘a 
storm occuring about the middle of April’; giin 
doniimii frrtvnast ‘ a storm occuring about the sum- 
mer solstice’; meryem ana firtinas: ‘name of a 
storm occurring about the 15th of November.’ The 
Turk. term derives from Gr. dovprovva f. ‘ storm, 
gale’ (P13; Vidos 403; Kahane, Seemannssprache 
104). 


51. gabbia ‘ topsail’? (DMA 280). 

M 7%6: gabia ‘ topsail.’ R 1333 also: gabya pruve 
‘the fore-top-sail’; cf. No. 175; gabya cubugu ‘a 
topmast’; gabya sereni ‘a top-sail-yard’; gabya 
grandi ‘ the main top-sail ’; cf. No. 55. 


52. galidn (Venet.) ‘galleon’ (DMA 286). 

M8: kaliun ‘a man-of-war.” R 1423 also: 
kalyonc. s. ‘a man-of-war’s man’ (obsolete) ; 
kalyoncr tifekcisi ‘a marine’; kalyoncv kollugu ‘a 
district in Pera of Constantinople.’ 


53. galiota (Venet.) ‘ galliot’ (DMA 287). 

M %8: kalieta ‘a kind of ship’ presupposes an 
Ital. type with change of the suffix -otta > -etta as 
it is found in Old French and Engl. (a. 1480). 


54. gdémena (Venet.), gumena (Ital.) ‘a ship’s 
cable’ (DMA 309 f.). 

M 7%7%: gomana, gumena ‘a ship’s cable.’ B186: 
gomena idem; R1498 also: komana s. ‘a ship’s 
chain-cable’; R 1355: cincir gomena ‘a chain- 
cable.’ 


55. grande ‘ great.’ 

M’%%: grandi ‘mainmast’ < grande albero 
‘albero di maestra’ (DMA 1324). R 1339 also: 
grandi cubugu ‘the maintop-mast’; grandi gana- 
kligu ‘ the main-top ’; babafingo grandi ‘ the main- 
top gallant sail, cf. Ital. gran pappafico ‘ top gal- 
lant sail’ (DMA 577%); cf. No. 78; gabya grandt 
‘the main top-sail,’ cf. No. 51; kontra grandi ‘ the 
main royal’; cf. No. 135. Cf. No. 10. 


56. guardamano ‘sail-makers palm’; ‘hand 
rail; ladder-rope’ (DMA 324). 
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M 85: vardamane ‘ leather gloves which protect 
the hands while hoisting the sails; ropes which 
form the banisters of the ship’s ladders.’ R 2121: 
vardamana ‘a guard rope on board ship.’ The Ital. 
term passed into Turk. through the intermediate 
stage of Greek. Ital. guardamano (or rather a 
type *vardamano with guarda- changed into the 
corresponding Venet. prefix varda-) became first 
Bapdapavo n. ‘ sail-maker’s palm; guard rail, man- 
rope, ladder-rope’ (Jal 363, 1146), and from the 
neuter plur. Bapdaydva, a new type belonging to 
the Gr. fem. declension in -a was formed: Bapéa- 
pava f. (Hesseling 15; Palaskas s.v. paumelle; 
Kahane, Marineworter 521). This Gr. fem. 
Bapdapava is the basis of Turk. vardamana. 


57. imbatto ‘brezza di mare’ (DMA 340). 

M 77: imbat ‘land or sea breeze’ ; ‘ fresh breeze 
which blows sometimes from the east and some- 
times from the west’; bati ‘ westerner; sunset.’ 
R195 defines imbat s. as follows: ‘the Etesian 
wind that blows almost constantly during summer 
in the Levant.’ M derives the Turk. term from 
Gr. éumarns (< euBarns), a derivative of Gr. éuBaive. 
The Gr. popular form however is padrns ‘sea 
breeze; west’ < Ital. imbatto. The literary type 
éuBarns was erroneously formed after Gr. éuBaivo. 
Of the two Turk. forms, imbat derives directly, 
batt and bat (P 7%, 21) through Gr. mediation, 
from Ital. imbatto. 


58. issa/ (imperative of issare) ‘ hoist!’ (DMA 
373). 

M 78: jisa, command to hoist the sails. R 2176, 
2222: hisa, yisa interj. ‘hoist away!’; hisa etmek 
v. ‘to hoist, raise by a rope; to hoist away’; cf. 
Nos. 72, 119. 


59. lascar (Venet.) 
(DMA 385). 

M80: laska ‘half-stretched rope” R1619: 
laska etmek v. ‘to let go (a rope, etc.) ’; demirt 
laska etmek ‘to let go the anchor.’ 


‘to slacken (a rope) ’ 


60. leva! (imperative of levare) as: leva remit! 
‘oars! lay on your oars!’; leva leva!, ‘voce di 
incitamento che si rivolge a quelli che alzano un’ 
imbarcazione, un peso, ecc., o alano una manovra’ 
(DMA 395, 396). 

M 80: leva, command while pulling: ‘oars!’ 
R 1642, 1622: leva or lava or leva leva! interj. 
‘pull! hoist away!’; leva etmek v. ‘to pull, to 
hoist.’ 
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61. *Advrpa (Middle Gr.) ‘kind of boat,’ 

M 80: lundra, lundura ‘kind of boat’ derives 
the Turk. term from Rum. lintre ‘kind of boat, 
and the latter from Lat. lunter; from Turkey the 
word passed into Gr. and Italian. According to 
Vidos 465-468, Middle Gr. *Advrpa was the center 
of radiation of the Turk. and Ital. terms. Unfortu- 
nately an early record of Gr. Advrpa is lacking; to 
that of Somavera (1709), mentioned by Vidos 467, 
we can add an earlier one from the poem ‘0 
Kpntixds rodeos (1645-1669) of the Cretan writer 
Marinos Zanes: 


\ 

M’ aod 7° ’Avdrdu éByawe KaOynpepvd deoxépr 

‘ , »s , ‘ , ‘ \ , 
ton Aovtpais kK’ Ehoptrova Ton aT Kpyry va Tovs dépy. 
I Lo 4 25 md ‘ , ‘ \ ‘ 

agaées nTov edexet TON AOVTpats yia va BicLovr, 

+ oy 7 > » ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ / 
Ta prreidixia v’ dxAovOod ya va Tos ouvvtpodiaLow, 

‘\ 

tais AOvtpais TovTOVE TOAAals K’ HTOve polpacpévass, 

397 3 # > / 4 / 
kv ap’ éEptavayv ol Hpicais, nTrove popTwpevats 

t ‘ ‘ \ ~ ~ 
) GAAats pe TOAD Aad Ke’ Grd Sexei Kwovoav 
yupiLovras 7) Spkatpais Kal Tais ovvamavrovcay. 


‘But an army was leaving daily from Nauplia 
and they shipped them on transport-ships to bring 
them to Crete. Pachas were there in order to urge 
on the transport-ships, the beys followed in order 
to accompany them. The transport-ships which 
were many were divided into squadrons: when half 
of them arrived, the other ones were loaded with 
many people and set sail from there: the empty 
ones, coming back, met them’ (Sathas 277). The 
Aovrpats, to which the passage of Marinos Zanes 
refers, are obviously Turk. transport-ships, so the 
record of the Gr. term is too late to offer any hint 
as to the origin of the Gr. word.—There may be, 
perhaps, a first trace of the Lat. lunter on Gr. soil 
in a passage by Priscianus Grammaticus [5/6th 
c. A.D.] (De arte grammatica, ed. Hertz I. 151 
[Lipsiae, 1855]): ‘linter’ quoque, quod apud 
Graecos masculinum est, 6 Aovryp, apud nostros 
femininum est. The reading of the Gr. word is not 
clear: Biicheler (Rh. Mus. 11. 298 [1857]) pro- 
poses O AOYNTHP, found in two very good mant- 
scripts, that of St. Gall and that of Leiden; and it 
makes, connected with linter, the best sense possible. 
‘O Aovvtjp would be a learned form of the loan- 
word, the colloquial type being Advrpa, the type 
required, according to Vidos, by the Romance 
languages. 


62. maina! (imperative of mainar) (Venet.) 
‘lower!’ (DMA 422). 
M 81: majna, command to lower the sails. R 
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1665: mayna interj. ‘ down with (so and so), down 
it!’ mayna etmek v. 1. ‘to haul down’; 2. ‘to 
lower, to let go by the run’; mayna olmak ‘to be 
hauled down; to be let go.’ 


63. maistra (Venet.) ‘mainsail’ (cf. DMA 
417). 

M81: majistra ‘mainsail. R 1665: mayistra 
serent ‘the mainyard.’ Cf. No. 108. 


64. mancina ‘shears, apparatus for raising or 
lowering the mast of ships, ete.’ 

R 1653: magune s. ‘ a large masting-machine (in 
a dockyard).’? M 81 derives the Turk. term from 
Venet. mazzona ‘ pestello grande.’ Although the 
Venet. mazzona fits in form, it shows an entirely 
different meaning. A _ derivation from Ital. 
mancina, with change of suffix, seems more ade- 
quate. This derivation is supported by the fact that 
Ital. mancina appears also in Gr. pantsiva, padziva, 
padroiva ‘machine for masting’ (cf. Palaskas s. v. 
machine). 


65. manesco (tssar a—) (Venet.) ‘ tirar a mano 
una corda in molti nello stesso tempo, per levare 
un peso” (DMA 425). 

M 81: maneska ‘ heavy tackle with a key-block.’ 
M is in doubt as to whether or not the Turk. term 
derives from Ital. manesco. The Venet. idiom 
makes a Venet. derivation probable. 


66. manovella ‘ handle; handspike’ (DMA 429: 
manovella del timone ; manovella dell’argano). 

M81: manivela ‘tiller of the helm.’ R1661, 
1663: manuvela, manavela, or manivela s. ‘ a hand- 
spike; a capstan-bar; a lever.’ The type manuvela 
passed probably through the intermediate stage of 
Gr. pavovBéda f. ‘ crank, lever, capstan-bar, hand- 
spike” which appears besides pavoBéda. The dis- 
similated type manavela comes probably from Gr. 
pavaBéda (Kahane, Marineworter 540 f.) ; the type 
manivela is influenced by modern French mani- 
velle ‘ crank, ete.’ 


67. pavrdpe ‘halyard’ (Palaskas s. v. drisse). 
M81: mandar ‘halyard.’ M mentions this type 
together with Turk. manti and mantilia idem, and 


connects these three forms with Ital. mante, 
amante, (a)mantiglio. Turk. mandar, however, is 
of Gr. origin: it comes from Modern Gr. pavrdpr 
¢ Gr. inavrdpiov ‘halyard’ (Hesychius, 5th ec. a. D. 
[Liddell-Scott]).—As to the form mantilia, ef. 
Ital. mantiglia, a variant of amantiglio ‘lift’ 
(DMA 23 s. v. amantiglio). 
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68. mante (Venet.) ‘runner, tie’ (cf. DMA 
23). 

M 81: manti ‘halyard. R1661: manti s. ‘a 
tie (to fasten a yard to a mast) ’; manti makarast 
s. ‘a tie-block.’ 


69. mappamondo ‘map of the world’ (DMA 
433). 

B190: papamondu, napamondu ‘map of the 
world.’ R1651: mapamondo s. ‘a map of the 
world in two hemispheres.’ The types mentioned 
by B are found in a Turk. document of the 16th 
c.; about the folk-etymological changes in these 
two forms, cf. B 190 note 1. 


70. *metifora (Venet.) ‘ buttafuori.’ 

M 81: metafor ‘a boat suspended from a ship.’ 
R 1678: metafore, vulg. matafora s. 1. ‘ any spar 
on board ship that serves to hold something out at 
distance; as, a davit’; 2. ‘a studdingsail boom, 
etc.’ M has no hypothesis concerning the etymology 
of the word; R advocates Ital. metti fuori. This 
term seems to be lacking in Ital., but Guglielmotti 
registers mettidentro as a term opposite to butta- 
fuort ‘dolphin-striker; spritsail gaff; outrigger; 
bumkin’ (DMA 465 s.v.). From the term metti- 
dentro and from the use of the idiom metter fuori 
in naut. terminology (DMA 464), we may infer 
a Venet. naut. term *metifora from which the 
Turk. word derived, fora being the Venet. equiva- 
lent of the Ital. fuort. Erroneously P 6 derives 
Turk. metafor from Gr., obviously lured by the 
similarity with the Gr. peradépw, peradopa. 


71. mistico (obsolete) ‘ bastimento a tre alberi, 
a vele quadre’ (DMA 472). 

M 81: mistiko ‘kind of ship. R1846, 1851: 
mistiko, mistika s. ‘a kind of sailing boat used in 
the Levant.’ M derives the Turk. term from the 
Span. mistico ‘small coasting vessel in the Medi- 
terranean. DMA quotes furthermore Span. 
mistico, Fr. mistic, mistique, and, following Jal, 
derives them from Turk. mistiko. But Turk. 
mistiko as Wagner, ZRPh 40. 548 (1920) has 
pointed out, is itself a loan-word from Ital. mistico 
and passed into Turk. through the intermediate 
stage of Gr. piorio n., plur. picrma. The piorixo 
was a small pirate coasting vessel of the Mediter- 
ranean, with three masts and lugsails bearing some 
likeness to the Fr. chebec (Palaskas s. v. mistique). 
Nowadays it has fallen into oblivion, but in the 
time of the Gr. Revolution against the Turks, at 
the beginning of the 19th c., there existed many 
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of them. The Turk. type mistika is based on the 
plur. form of the Gr. word. Of Gr. origin is also 
the Judeo-Span. of Saloniki mistiko ‘ triangular 
sail’ the meaning of which was called in question 
by Wagner; it presents an elliptic use of Gr. 
roupxéero (< Ital. trinchetto) piorxo ‘nom donné 
& la voile de misaine de certains petits navires, 
comme le pedov [“ chebec”] par exemple’ (Jal 
1471). The transition of meaning from ‘ship’ > 
‘ special kind of sail * occurs sometimes. The origin 
of the naut. term is in the last analysis Arabic; the 
migration as follows: Arabic > Span. > Ital. > Gr. 
> Turkish. 


72. mola! (imperative of molar) (Venet.) ‘let 
go!’ (DMA 475). 

M81: mola, command to let go a rope; in 
not specifically naut. use: ‘ rest, repose, slackening.’ 
R 2036 registers the noun mola as a naut. term: 
‘an act of easing, of slacking, or letting go a rope.’ 
mola etmek v. 1. ‘to ease, slacken, and let go’; 
2. ‘to rest one’s self’; mola iskota ‘let go the 
mainsheet’; cf. Ital. molla le scotte! ‘let go the 
sheet (of the jib and the staysail) ? (DMA 880) ; 
Gr. podra oxores ‘ease off the sheets of the jib’ 
(Jal 31, 1012); cf. No. 98; mola kontra hisa 
punya ‘ ease tacks, haul on clew-garnets, i. e., tacks 
and sheets!’ < Ital. molla contre issa bugne in 
tacking : ‘loose the tacks and sheets, of the courses’ 
(DMA 190); cf. Nos. 135, 58, 119; tira mola 
1. ‘to let go and haul’; 2. ‘to tack ship’; cf. No. 
108; heya mola ‘yo, heave, yo!’ (cf. R 2175, 
M 81) ; Ital. eja/ is an expression of pleased sur- 
prise. The Turk. term is probably based on the 
corresponding Gr. naut. term éya poda! ‘pull 
away, boys! yo, heave, yo! (P13). In non naut. 
use: mola tasv s. ‘ a stone or bench on which porters 
may rest their loads by the way.’ 


73. nettare ‘spazzare una parte della nave, per 
poi lavarla’ (DMA 516); nettare (paranco) ‘to 
clear’ (Hoare s.v. to clear); netto ‘clear’ (not 
specifically naut.). 

B190: mete, command to clear the decks. 
R 2071: nete s. ‘an action of clearing up a dis- 
ordered place’; nete etmek v. ‘to clear away and 
put in order, to tidy up; to untangle’; 1625: lete 
adj. ‘clear, cleared up’; lete etmek v. ‘to coil 
away and clear up (ropes after use).’ According 
to DMA loc. cit., nettare ‘ to clear the decks’ is not 
used in Ital. naut. terminology. Perhaps the Turk. 
term derives not directly from Ital., but through 
the intermediate stage of Gr., where the verb verdpw 
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and the adj. véros (fem. véra and vérn) have 
assumed different naut. meanings. Among others, 
the verb has the following: ‘to clear the gun deck; 
to clear the cables, hawses ; to clear (the anchor) * 
the adjective: ‘clear (also said of the anchor), 
ready’ (cf. Palaskas s.vv. débarasser, dépasser, 
tour, dégagé, paré). 


74. orsas. (Genoese) ‘ the weather side’ (DMA 
550) ; orsa! (imperative of orsd) (Genoese) ‘ down 
with the helm!’ (DMA 551). 

M 82: orsa ‘larboard.’ R 245: orsa or orse s, 
‘the direction of the wind as to a ship’s sailing’; 
orsa etmek v. ‘ to luff, to go nearer the wind’; orsa 
alabanda interj. ‘ down with the helm, hard a-lee!’; 
cf. No. 2; orsa puca etmek v. 1. ‘ to tack and veer’; 
2. ‘to luff and fall off’; 3. ‘to cruise about’; 
4. ‘to walk up and down, as on the quarter deck’; 
cf. the corresponding Ital. idioms, such as or da 
poggia or da orza (Dante) ‘now a-lee now a- 
weather’? (DMA 550); cf. No. 85; orsa gitmek v. 
‘to hug the wind, to be close-hauled ’; orsalatmak 
v. ‘to make or let a ship luff up in the wind’; 
orsalamak v. ‘to hug the wind.’ Orza is the Ital, 
orsa the Genoese form; Gr. has both types dproa 
and époa (Palaskas s.vv. ourse, loffer; Hepites 
8. v. dptoa; Hesseling 26; Kahane, Marineworter 
510, note 1). Probably the Ital. term comes from 
Genoa. 


75. palamara ‘corda d’ormeggio’ (DMA 562). 

M 82: palamar ‘ cable; connecting rope.’ R 435: 
palamar s. ‘a hawser’; palamar gézii s. ‘a small 
hawse-hole.’ Because of the ending, the Turk. term 
does not derive directly from Ital., but through the 
intermediate stage of Gr. waAapdpe ‘ cable, head- 
fast,’ from which the word passed also into other 
Balkan languages (Kahane, Ortsnamen 164). 


76. palanca, palanco ‘ tackle’ (DMA 563, 564). 

M 82: palanko, palanka ‘a tackle for hoisting’; 
cf. No. 124. R435 also the vulgar form: palanga 
s. ‘a tackle for hoisting’; palanka donatmak ‘to 
rig a tackle.’ According to DMA 563, the form 
palanca, attested by Guglielmotti for paranco 
‘tackle,’ is not in use. A certain vitality however 
of the Ital. word can be deduced from the Turk. 
term. The vulgar Turk. form palanga with the 
change of the cluster -nc->-ng-, may have de- 
veloped under the influence of Gr. addyxo 2. 
‘tackle, plur. taddyxa (Hesseling 27). 


77. palla di stoppa ‘ ball of tow.’ 
M 82: palasturpa ‘ gun-sponge.’ R435: pala- 
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sturpa and palastrupa s. ‘a wad for a cannon.’ The 
meaning R registers for the Turk. term corresponds 
to those of Gr. pmadaorpom n. (Palaskas s. v. 
erseau), and Arabic of Northern Africa pala stoupa 
‘grommet-wad’ (Jal 1112). Striking is the -r- 
of the Turk. and Gr. terms. The explanation has 
to be sought in Ital. itself. The ‘ wad for a cannon’ 
is called in Ital. stoppaccio, but there exist also the 
obsolete Ital. form stroppaglio and the Venet. word 
stropolo for the same object, and Venet. stropar 
means ‘ chiudere l’apertura con turacciolo o zaffo.’ 
In the idiom palla di stoppa, stoppa was influenced 
by these derivatives of Lat. stroppus ‘strap.’ The 
Turk. word derives directly from Ital. or through 
Gr. mediation. The Turk. form palasturpa pre- 
sents a case of metathesis ; for the possibility of an 
epenthetic r after st, cf. Menéndez Pidal, Rom. 29. 
352 (1900). Cf. No. 106. 


78. papafigo (Venet.) ‘ top-gallant sail’ (DMA 
577). 

M 82: papafingo ‘ top-gallant sail.’ R 429, 314: 
papafingo, babafingo s. ‘a top-gallant sail’; baba- 
fingo diregi s. ‘a top-gallant mast’; babafingo 
sereni ‘a top-gallant yard.’ Cf. Nos. 55, 135. This 
Turk. naut. term is not a direct borrowing from 
Ital., but derives from the corresponding Gr. forms 
rarapingos, praprapingos m. ‘top-gallant sail’ 
(Hesseling 24), which both show the nasalization 
of the -g-; the second form pzapradingos has fur- 
thermore the voiced labials b—b instead of the 
voiceless Ital. p—p. These phonetical changes are 
usual in Gr. phonetics. 


79. parasarta (obsolete) ‘channel or chain- 
wale’ (DMA 585). 

M 82: palaserte ‘ channel or chain-wale.’ R 435 
registers the form palasertiye ‘a channel or chain- 
wale on a ship’s side,’ which corresponds to Ital. 
parasartia idem (DMA 585), the current Ital. 
term. 


80. pastéca (Venet.) ‘snatch-block’ 
596). 

M81: pasteka, masteka ‘snatch-block in a 
tackle.’ R 433, 32%: pasteka, basdika s. ‘a snatch- 
block in a tackle.? The corresponding Gr. forms 
are raoréxa, pracréxa f. ‘ snatch-block’ (Hesseling 
24; Palaskas s.v. pastéque) ; the initial b- of the 
second form developed through sandhi. Probably 
the Turk. naut. term derives from Gr., from which 
the Ital. word passed also into Rumanian (Kahane, 
Seemannssprache 106). This may be true also for 
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the type masteka with initial m- instead of p-; 
although a corresponding type seems to be lacking 
in Gr., the change of +>,» being a phenomenon 
occuring quite often in Gr. phonetics (BNJ 14. 
73 f. [1938]; Kahane, Ortsnamen 52). 


81. patente ‘a bill of health’ 
(DMA 597). 

M 74: batenta ‘a bill of health.’ R431: patenta 
and patente ‘a bill of health’; patente gkarmak 
v. ‘to take out a bill of health’; bulasik patente 
‘a foul bill of health’; temiz patente ‘a clean bill 
of health.’ The meanings ‘ letter of naturalization ; 
passport ’ registered by R loc. cit. are also given in 
DMA 597% for Ital. patente; according to DMA, 
the first is not in use; the second obsolete. The 
Ital. term was borrowed also by Gr. zarévra f. 
in naut. terminology ‘bill of health’ and in 
general, ‘ certificate.’ The Gr. word is attested as 
early as 1709 by Somavera: zarévra f. ‘bolla, 
passaporto’; and shows adaptation of the Ital. 
noun to the Gr. fem. declension in -a. This Gr. 
term warévra, and not Ital. patente, is the basis 
of the Turk. type patenta. The form batenta prob- 
ably is based on a corresponding Gr. form with the 
initial z- changed, through sandhi, into b-. 


(sanitaria) 


82. patrona (delle navi) (Venet.) ‘nave posta 
a capo d’una squadra’ (DMA 598). 

M 83: patrona ‘ vice-admiral of the Old Turk. 
fleet; flag on the foremast of the admiral’s ship.’ 
R430: patrona bey (obsolete) ‘old title of the 
vice-admiral’; patrona gemisi ‘the vice-admiral’s 
flagship.’ 

83. pennello ‘signal pendant; weathervane on 
board a ship’ (DMA 606). 

M 83: piel ‘signal pendant.’ R467: pinyel, 
vulg. pinel s. ‘a weather-vane on board a ship,’ in 
general meaning: ‘a pennon on a spear or lance,’ 
cf. Ital. pennello ‘ banner, pennon’ (Dante) ; the 
naut. meaning registered by R is obsolete in Ital. 
(DMA loc. cit.) and is especially Venetian (Boerio 
s. v. penélo). 


84. gadrdyy n. ‘ transversal piece of a building 
slip’ (Palaskas s.v. transversal); cf. gaddyyov 
‘log or roller put under a ship,’ attested by Hesy- 
chius [5th c. A.p.] and by Eustathius [12th ec. 
A.D.] (Liddell-Scott). 

R 1396: felenk s. 1. ‘a cross-piece of timber 
laid down as part of the ways for a ship or boat’; 
2. ‘a chock on which a boat is lashed on a ship’s 
deck.’ M 76 is in doubt as to whether or not Turk. 
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filenk derives from Ital. fianco, Fr. flanc. But 
meaning and form of the Gr. naut. term make sure 
a Gr. origin of the Turk. word. 


85. poggia s. ‘lee-side; starboard’ (cf. DMA 
645). 

M 83: podza ‘ starboard.’ R 456: poca ‘ the lee- 
ward direction in a ship’s sailing’; poca etmek v. 
‘to veer away to leeward’; cf. No. 74. In non-naut. 
use: pocalamak vy. ‘to go on one side, out of the 
straight path in walking, to lurch from side to 
side, as a drunken man.’ 


86. zpupdroa f. ‘stern-fast’ (Palaskas s.v. 
amarre). 

B 191 f.: permeée ‘ cable of medium size.’ B is 
in doubt as to whether or not the Turk. term 
derives from Ital. per mezzo. The origin of the 
Turk. word, however, is Gr. zpuydroa f., a deriva- 
tive of Modern Gr. zpvpy f. (< Ancient Gr. mpiprn) 
‘stern.’ The metathesis of the r occurs often in 


Turkish. 


87. pulgato (obsolete) ‘misura spagnuola che 
é il traverso di due diti grossi messi insieme’ 
(Tommaseo-Bellini s. v.). 


M 75: burgata ‘a very flat board which is used 
for measuring the thickness of cables.’ M has no 


suggestion regarding the etymology of the word. 
It derives from Old Ital. pulgato which itself is a 
loan-word from Span. pulgada ‘inch, the twelfth 
part of a foot’ (REW 6639). 


88. pupa (Venet.) ‘poop’ (DMA 700). 

M 83: pupa ‘poop of a ship.’ R 455: pupa s. 
and adj. ‘the extreme after part and direction of 
a ship or boat’; pupa etmek v. ‘ to run into another 
vessel’s stern’; pupadan gelmek v. ‘to come right 
astern, to follow after a vessel’s stern’; pupartizgar 
s. ‘a stern wind’; pupa gitmek v. ‘to go with the 
wind right aft’; pupa hava s. ‘a light breeze, 
blowing right aft.’ 


89. quarantina (rarer form for quarantena) 
‘quarantine’ (DMA 705). 

M8: karantina ‘quarantine. R1444 also: 
karantina etmek v. ‘to perform quarantine’; 
karantina memuri ‘a quarantine official or guar- 
dian’; karantinhane s. 1. ‘a lazaretto’; 2. ‘a 
quarantine office.’ The Ital. term probably passed 
into Turk. through the intermediate stage of Gr. 
xapavriva f. ‘quarantine’ (Hesseling 18). 


90. rampa ‘ paw, claw, cluch.’ 
M 84: rampa ‘ grappling hook.’ R 958: rampa 
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s. ‘the act of boarding an enemy’s ship in battle, 
or of casting grappling hooks for the purpose of 
boarding’; rampa etmek v. ‘to board an enemy’s 
ship in battle.’ The usual Ital. term for ‘ grappling 
hook,’ however, is rampino. 


91. randa ‘spanker’ (DMA 723 f.). 
M 84: randa ‘spanker.’ R959: kasa randa 
‘sheet home the spanker!’ Cf. No. 132. 


92. reale (obsolete) ‘la prima e pit sontuosa 
galera negli stati monarchici, ritenendosi come 
destinata al re’ (DMA 731). 

M 84: riala, and riala-bej ‘ rear-admiral in the 
old Turkish fleet.” R75, 998: iryale, riyale s. 1, 
‘a rear-admiral ’; 2. ‘ a rear-admiral’s ship ’; iryale 
bey ‘the Turkish rear-admiral of the fleet (in 
bygone times) ’; tryale gemist ‘ the rear admiral’s 
ship.’ 

93. sarte f. pl. ‘shrouds’ (DMA 823). 

M 84: sart ‘shroud.’ R 1026 registers the form 
sartiya, sartiye ‘ the top-gallant shrouds in a ship, 
which corresponds to Ital. sdrtia ‘ shroud’ (DMA 
823). 


94. scalera (Ital.) ‘ *rope-ladder.’ 

M 75: escalera ‘ accommodation ladder let down 
on the right side of a ship.’ R110: iskalere s, ‘a 
ratline ; the ratlines in a ship’s rigging.’ M derives 
the Turk. term from scala reale ‘ accommodation 
ladder let down on the outside of a ship generally 
on the right aft’ (DMA 839). The meaning R 
registers for iskalere is a different one, and cor- 
responds to Gr. oxadépa f., usually found in the 
plur. oxadtépars ‘ratlines’ (Palaskas s.v. enflé- 
chures). Now, the derivation of the Gr. oxaduépais 
from Ital. scala reale is impossible from the view- 
point of both form and meaning. The Gr. term 
and with it the Turk. term must come from the 
Ital. scalera. This Ital. naut. word scalera is lack- 
ing in the dictionaries; for the Provencal loan- 
word Ital. scalére f. pl. ‘ double flight of stone steps 
meeting at the top in a landing’ (RE W 7637) does 
not at all correspond as to the meaning. The Ital. 
term for ‘ratlines’ is griselle f. pl. (DMA 319), 
but the different rope-ladders which lead to the 
masts are formed of steps called biscagline (DMA 
837 s.vv. scala degli alberetti, scale degli alberi 
di velaccia ; 838 s. v. scala dei colombieri), and the 
rope-ladders themselves are also usually called 
biscagline (DMA 838 s. vv. scala di cavo, scala di 
corda) ; cf. also DMA 887 s.v. scale delle aste di 
posta; 838 s.v. scala buscalina. This term Dis- 
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caglina is derived by DMA 84 as follows: ‘come 
pare, da biscaglino, biscaino, di Biscaglia, . . . forse 
perché usata prima nel golfo di Biscaglia’; it 
presents perhaps an explanation for the origin of 
the hypothetical Ital. naut. term scalera. Because 
in the Span. naut. terminology the ‘ rope-ladder ’ 
is called escalera de cabos (Tolhausen s.v.) and 
this Span. term may have penetrated into Italian 
where a very similar naut. object was designated 
with an Ital. derivative of Span. Vizcaya, indicat- 
ing the country of origin of the object. So the 
Gr.-Turk. term presents the last offshoot of a Span. 
naut. word which had migrated eastwards. 


95. scandiglio (obsolete) lead ’ 
(DMA 851). 

M7: tskandil ‘sounding lead.’ R111 also: 
iskandil ‘a probe’; wskandil etmek v. 1. ‘to sound’; 
2. ‘to probe’; 3. ‘to sound a man’s thoughts or 
intentions’; wskandil atmak ‘to cast the lead’; 
wkandulamak v. ‘ to sound ; to examine.’ The form 
scandiglio is, according to DMA, a ‘variante di 
scandaglio registrata ma non documentata dallo 
Jal.” But Turk. «skandil and Modern Arabic of 
Egypt iskandyl ‘ sounding lead’ (Vidos 359) pre- 
suppose indeed this Ital. type scandiglio registered 
by Jal—P 14 derives the Turk. term from Gr. 
oxavdddt n. ‘ sounding lead’ (Hepites s. v.) < Ital. 
scandaglio; this derivation however does not ex- 
plain the Turk. type. On the contrary, it seems 
probable that all Gr. forms in -iAc (instead of -dAc) 
are of Turk. origin. They appear in regions in 
which the Turk. linguistic influence has been 
strong, the Ital. one, weak; they appear, further- 
more, in Gr. dictionaries which list a considerable 
amount of Turk. loan-words: dictionary by Gazis 
(1809-16) oxavdirix ‘ sounding lead’; dictionary by 
Byzantios (1857) oxavdiiu idem ; dialects of Euboea 
(Kyme) oxavritwo idem; Thessaly oxavtikx idem; 
Bithynia cxadik: idem; Pontus (Oinoe) oxavriduw, 
oxavtids idem ; Megiste oxavridw and the diminutive 
oxavriAdrow ‘ stone of the sponge-fishermen, serving 
them while diving’; Lycia (Livyssion) oxavtiiu 
‘sounding lead’; Laconia (Maina) cxavdiAr idem. 
In these three last mentioned regions, which in 
general show many Italianisms, there are found, 
besides the Turkish type in -iAr, also corresponding 
types of immediate Ital. origin: Megiste oxavra\o 
‘sounding lead; stone of the sponge-fishermen ’ ; 
Lycia (Livyssion) oxavrdAw ‘sounding lead’; 

aconia oxavrdyo idem, which last derives from 
Venet. scandagio (Boerio s.v.). Finally, the Ital. 


‘ sounding 
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word is registered also in the dictionary by Byzan- 
tios (1857): oxavdadx ‘ sounding lead.’ 

96. scazza (Venet.) ‘step in which a mast 
stands’ (DMA 858). 

M75: eskaéa ‘step in which a mast stands.’ 
R110: iskagaya oturtmak ‘to step a mast.’ M 
derives the Turk. term from Ital. scassa. But the 
-é- of the Turk. word and the corresponding naut. 
Gr. term oxdroa point at the Venet. basis scazza 
(Kahane, Marinewérter 531). Probably the Ital. 
word passed into Turk. through the intermediate 
stage of Greek (Kahane, Seemannssprache 102). 


97. 1. scia! (imperative of sciare ‘to back 
water’) as word of command, ‘back water!’ 
(DMA 866) ; 2. scia s. ‘the act of backing water ’ 
(DMA 862). 

M 84: sia as word of command, ‘ back water!’ 
R1098: siya s. ‘the act of rowing by pushing the 
oars; backing water.’ 


98. scotta ‘sheet of a sail’ (DMA 876). 

M5: eskute ‘sheet of a sail.” R111: sskota 
s. idem; cf. No. 135; mola iskota ‘let go the sheets 
and tacks’; cf. No. 72. 


99. sentina ‘bilge’ (DMA 903). 

M 84: sentina, sintina ‘bilge, a ship’s hold.’ 
R 1081: sentine ‘ the bilge-ways and pump-well of 
a ship ’; sentine suyu ‘ bilge-water ’ ; sentine kokusu 
‘ the odor of bilge-water.’ Gr. also has both forms: 
cevtiva, owriva f. ‘bilge, pump-well, bilge-water ’ 
(Hepites s.vv. cevriva, owriva; Meyer, Ngr. St. 
ITT. 59). 


100. *spagolo (Venet.) ‘twine’ (cf. Jal. 1375 
s. v. spaolo). 

M77: ispaoli, ispavli ‘a kind of thin ropes.’ 
R85: tspagula s. ‘ twine, sewing-twine.’ The hy- 
pothesis of Venet. *spagolo is supported by Friul. 
spali, spagli ‘ funicella sottilissima,’ spali di cuarde 
‘ filo attorto, dal quale, preso a pit capi, si compone 
la fune’ (Pirona, Voc. Friul. 398). 


101. sparzina (Venet.) ‘corda di sparto per 
ormeggi’ (DMA 962). 

M77: tsparcina ‘hempen knots rolled round a 
rope. R85: wpargna s. ‘marline’; wsparguna 
etmek v. ‘to serve (a*rope) with marline’; 
aspargina biikiimii adj. ‘ hawser-laid (rope).’ The 
Turk. naut. term as well as the Gr. term ozaproiva 
f. ‘hawser-laid (rope)’ (Palaskas s.v. aussiére) 
derive from Venet. sparzina (Kahane, Seemanns- 
sprache 115). 
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102. stallia ‘lay-days’ (DMA 981). 

M 77: istalia s. ‘ demurrage (of a ship chartered 
and detained by the charterer).? R88: istalya 
idem ; kontra istalya ‘a second, further period of 
demurrage paid for at a higher rate’ <¢ Ital. contro- 
stallia (DMA 981), Gr. xovrpaoradia (Encycl. s. v. 
oraXria) idem; cf. No. 135. 


103. stiva ‘ship’s hold’ (DMA 998). 

M77: istif etmek ‘ to take in ballast, to load a 
ship with merchandise.’ R101: tstif s. ‘the ar- 
rangement of goods when laid up in order; as in a 
ship or warehouse’; wstif etmek v. ‘to pack; to 
arrange ; to stow’; wstifr bozmak 1. ‘ to unstow; to 
break bulk’; 2. ‘to derange; to disorder’; 3. ‘ to 
discomfit an adversary’; 128: tstefaf v. ‘a being 
or becoming in rows; in rank or in line” For 
morphological reasons, as P10, 20 has already 
pointed out, the Turk. term derives rather from 
dialectical Gr. oriBy f., oriBi n. ‘tier of stowage,’ 
then from Ital. stiva; cf. Kahane, Seemannssprache 
103. 


104. straglio ‘stay’ (DMA 1003). 

M %7: «stralie ‘kind of ropes, stay” R95: 
istralya s. ‘a stay (of a ship’s mast) ’; velasstralya 
‘a main or middle staysail’; cf. No. 203. Turk. 
astralya derives probably from Gr. orpadvo n. ‘ stay; 
staysail stay’ (Hesseling 31; Palaskas s.v. 
draille), often used in the plur. orpddua. 


105. stramazzo ‘rope fender’ (DMA 1005). 

M78: «stromaca ‘rope fender. R96, 109: 
wstromaga, ustrumago s. ‘a large rope fender, like 
a mattress (perhaps, keckling).’ The Turk. term 
obviously comes from Gr. orpwydroo n., generally 
used in the pl. orpwydroa, or in the fem. form 
otpwparoa ‘ boat-fender’ (Hepites s. v. rapa BAnua ; 
Encycl. s. v. erpwyaroa), which shows the contami- 
nation of the Ital. type stramazzo with Gr. orpopa 
n. ‘mattress.’ As Old Ital. stramazzo meant 
‘quilted mattress,’ and Venet. stramazzo ‘ mat- 
tress’ (DMA 1005), reasons due to form and 
meaning could lead to a folk-etymological influence 
by orpépa; so it happened that in some Gr. dia- 
lects, besides the naut. meaning, both n. and f. 
mean also ‘ mattress.’ 


106. stroppa ‘strop’ (DMA 1014 s. v. stroppo). 
M 75: esturpa ‘broom made of rope’s end’; 
R 1039: stropa s. ‘a short piece of stout rope, a 
rope’s end’; 96, 109: ustrupa s. ‘ plaited spun- 
yarn’; pale ustrupa ‘a wad of a spunyarn for a 
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cannon’; cf. No. 77. Ital. stroppa f., instead of 
the general stroppo, is registered by Jal, but with- 
out documentation, and corresponds better to the 
Turk. forms (cf. Venet. stropa ‘withe, rope of 
willowtwigs’ [Boerio s.v.; REW 8321]). 


107. timone ‘rudder’ (DMA 1066). 

M 75: diimen ‘ rudder.’ R 928 also: diimen suyy 
‘the wake of a ship’; diimen dolabi ‘a rudder- 
wheel’; diimen kullanmak v. ‘to steer’; diimen 
yekesi ‘the tiller of a rudder’; diimenci s. ‘a 
steersman ’; in figurative sense: diimen neferi ‘ the 
last man in a file or class’; diimeni egri ‘ (a horse) 
that skews his tail to one side’; dayist diimende 
‘his uncle is at the helm; said of one who gets on 
by favor.’ 


108. 1. tira-molla ‘ manovra di cavi eseguita in 
modo che se ne tirano uno o pil, mentre se ne 
mollano uno o pit, a contrasto’ (DMA 10%5); 
2. tira-molla! ‘comando di eseguire la manovra 
del tira-molla’ (DMA 1075). 

M 84: tiramola ‘ kind of windlass.’ R 618, 1235: 
tiramola interj. and s. 1. ‘let go and haul!’ 2, 
‘about ship’; cf. No. 72; tiramola etmek v. ‘to 
go about, to tack in a sailing ship’; 618: tiramola 
trinket interj. ‘foresail haul!’; cf. No. 110; 
tiramola mayistra interj. ‘mainsail haul!’; cf. 
No. 63; alesta tiramola ‘ about ship! ready about!’ 
< Gr. dAéora tipapora idem (Palaskas s. v. paré-d- 
virer) ; cf. No. 4. 


109. tonnellata ‘a metric ton, 1000 kilo- 
grammes’ (DMA 1088). 

M 84: tonilata ‘ ton, last of 792 okes.’ R 1264: 
tonilatahk s. ‘a quantity or space that makes up 


or takes a ton; tonnage (of ships).’ 


110. trinchetta ‘storm-sail’ (DMA _ 1120); 
trinchetto ‘ foresail ; foremast ? (DMA 1120) ; trin- 
chettino ‘ fore staysail’ (DMA 1120). 

M 84: trinketa, tirinket ‘foremast’; trinketin 
‘small foremast.’ R539, 898: trinketa, dirinketa 
s. ‘a ship’s foresail’; 539, 541: trinket, tirinket s. 
‘a foresail’; cf. No. 108; 539: trinketin s. ‘a 
fore staysail.’ 


111. vardacosta (Venet.) ‘ vessel for coast de- 
fense’; ‘coastguard’ (cf. DMA 323 s.v. guarda- 
coste). 

M 85: varda kosta ‘ guard-ship. R 2121: vardo- 
kosta s. ‘a coastguard.’ In a figurative sense: ‘8 
rough and ready, handy fellow.’ 
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Part II 
Material lacking in Meyer and Bonelli 


112. abbordo ‘the laying of a ship alongside 
another’ (DMA 3). 

abordo s. ‘a (ship or boat’s) going alongside 
(another) ’; abordo etmek v. ‘to go alongside 
(another boat or ship) ’ (R.15). Cf. No. 22. 


113. abbozza! ‘stopper!’ (DMA 3). 
abosa interj. ‘ avast!’; abosa etmek v. ‘ to leave 
off, stop (doing) ’ (R15). 


114. alabbasso ‘le corde che servono per tirar 
gi’ quelle vele di taglio che si chiamano fiocchi e 
vele di strallo, e quelle vele auriche che hanno il 
nome di rande a picco fisso e contro rande’ 
(DMA 14). 

altabaso s. ‘the foot of a sail’ (R182). The 
Turkish term shows a change in form and meaning. 
Concerning form, the word may have been in- 
fluenced by the adj. alto; the Ital. command alto 
e basso! (18th c.), however, has an entirely differ- 
ent meaning and was used as a ‘ comandamento a 
coloro che trovansi alla tromba del vascello di 
menare il manico alto e basso, o su e git perché 
Yacqua esca con pitt forza’ (DMA 1243). As to 
meaning, the shifting ‘downhaul (of a sail) ’> 
‘lower edge, foot (of a sail) ’ is easy to explain. 


115. badérna ‘ sennit (a braid of “ foxes,” small 
strands of rope, wrapped round a cable at points 
where it is subject to friction) ? (DMA 57). 

baderne s. ‘ keckling’ (R 317). 


116. banca (obsolete) ‘bench of galley slaves’ 
(Hoare). 

banka ‘a rower’s seat in a galley’; ‘a seat for 
rowers’ (R 336, 389). 


117. bataria (Venet.) ‘battery’ (DMA 76 s. v. 
batteria). 

batarya s. ‘a ship’s broad-side of guns; also, the 
guns on both sides of one deck’ (R315, 328). 
M0 and B183 quote only the military term 
batarja and batria ‘ battery’; cf. R locc. citt. ‘a 
battery of six field-pieces, with their equipment’ ; 
bataryay. yemek v. ‘ to receive the fire of the bat- 
tery; i. e., to get a good scolding.’ The type batarya 
comes through the intermediate stage of Gr. 
prarapit f. ‘ volley, rapid fire’ (P 13). 


118. borello ‘ toggle’ (DMA 93). 
morela ‘a fid, a large wooden marline-spike ’; 
giirle morelast ‘a plug for a shot-hole’ (R 2028). 


The Ital. word has passed through the intermediate 
stage of Gr. povpédo n. (plur. povpéda) ‘ splicing- 
fid, spike,’ appearing in Gr. beside provpédo n. 
idem (Hesseling 24; Palaskas s. v. burin). 


119. bugna ‘clew’; (local use) ‘ clew-garnet’ 
(DMA 108; Hoare). 

punya ‘a clew-garnet’; cf. No. 121; hisa punya 
interj. ‘clew up the mainsail’ (R460). Cf. Nos. 
58, 72. 


«120. cacciacavallo ‘ fid, a bar which supports 
the weight of a top-mast when erected’ (DMA 
116). 

kaskaval s. ‘a fid of a ship’s mast’ (R 1416). 
M 56 and B 187 quote the word only in its use as 
a designation of ‘a dry cheese’; cf. also R loc. cit. 
‘cheese in circular cakes, three or four inches 
thick ; chiefly made in Asia Minor’; kuru kaskaval 
(dry kaskaval cheese) ‘a stupid zany.’ 


121. candelizza ‘ powerful lifting-tackle? (DMA 
129). 

kandelisa s. ‘a topgallant or royal halliard’; 
kandelisa punya ‘an outer clewline’ (R 1425); 
cf. No. 119. 


122. cangiare (Old Ital.) ‘ to change.’ 

kuvanca ‘a change of the watch on deck’; 
kuvanca vardiya etmek v. ‘to change the watch on 
deck’? (R1479). The Turkish noun is either a 
back-formation from the verb cangiare or reflects 
an elliptic form of the compound *cangiavardia, 
from which the Turk. verb derives; cf. Nos. 185, 
201. 


123. capitana ‘ admiral’s ship, flag-ship ’ (DMA 
134). 

kaputana, vulg. kaptana s. 1. ‘a full admiral; 
especially, the Ottoman admiral of the fleet’; 
2. (for kaputana gemisi) ‘a full admiral’s flag- 
ship’; kaptana pasa ‘ modern title of the Ottoman 
Admiral of the Fleet’; kaptana bey ‘ former title 
of the Ottoman Admiral of the fleet’; kaptana 
gemisi ‘ the flagship of the fleet’ (R 1436). 


124. capén de Vancora (Venet.) ‘cat, tackle 
for raising the anchor to the cat-head’ (DMA 
139). 

kapon s. ‘the cat-tackle for the anchor’; kapon 
etmek v. ‘ to cat (an anchor) ’; kapon palankasuvnin 
cvmast ‘ the cat-tackle fall’; cf. Nos. 38, 76 ; kapon 
cengeli ‘the cat-hook’; kapon makarasi ‘ the cat- 
block’ (R 1406). 
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125. carena ‘bottom of a ship, the submerged 
part of the hull’ (DMA 143). 

karina s. 1. ‘the keel of a ship or boat’; 2. ‘ the 
bottom, especially amidships, also, one side of the 
midship bottom of a ship or boat’; 3. ‘ the opera- 
tion of careening ’; karina yeri ‘ a careening-yard’ ; 
karinaya basmak ‘to careen’; i¢ karinasv ‘ the 
kelson of a ship or boat’; kontra karinasv ‘ the false 
keel of a ship or boat’? (R 1413) ; cf. No. 135. The 
Ital. term carena passed into Turkish through the 
intermediate stage of Gr. (P14). In Gr. the 
Latinism xapiva f. ‘ keel,’ attested by Dio Cassius 
[2nd/3rd ce. a.D.] (Sophocles s. v.), was overlaid 
by the Ital. loan-word xapéva f. ‘ keel.’ 


126. *cargafondo (Venet.) ‘imbroglio delle 
sole vele quadre maggiori (basse vele o trevi) ’ 
(DMA 145 s.v. caricafondo). 

kargafundo s. ‘a buntline of a sail’ (R 1411). 


127. cargar (Venet.) ‘to draw a rope tight; 
to brail up’ (DMA 145). 

gargart s. ‘the down-haul of a stay-sail’ (R 
1341). 


128. *cargazonta (Venet.) ‘a kind of brail.’ 

kargacunda s. ‘the topping of yards’; karga- 
cunda etmek ‘to top (a yard)’ (R1411). The 
second element of the compound word, zonta, is 
found as a maritime term in Greek: -saovnta, 
roovnda f. ‘ peak-halyard; yard-tackle.’ This Gr. 
word derives without doubt from Venet. zonta 
(Hesseling 33; Kahane, Ortsnamen 230f.), al- 
though the corresponding naut. meaning seems to 
be lacking in Italian. The Ital. cluster -nt- appears 
in this Gr. loan-word as both -nt-, -nd-; therefore 
the second part of the Turkish compound derives 
from Gr., and with it probably the whole. 


129. *carlo ‘ sail-gasket’ (DMA 296). 

karlo s. ‘the tack of a spanker or trysail’ (R 
1412). It. gherlino ‘line, hawser of hemp or 
manilla’ was changed, through folk-etymological 
influence, to carlino idem (DMA 298) ; this type 
is found in Gr. xapAivo n. ‘ warp, cablet’ (Hesseling 
19; Palaskas s.v. grelin). Furthermore gherlino 
led to the Ital. back-formations gerlo (which ap- 
pears also in Greek: Hesseling 35; Ramondo, AGI. 
19. 174 [1923-25]; Kahane, Marineworter 565) 
and gherlo. The Turkish form karlo suggests that 
in Ital., beside the couple gherlino-carlino, there 
existed also the couple gherlo-*carlo. 


130. castagnola ‘ cleat’ (DMA 151). 
kastanyola ‘a cleat’ (R 1453). 





131. caviglia ‘treenail’; caviglia per impiom- 
bare ‘fid’ (DMA 156). 

kavilya s. 1. ‘a treenail’; 2. ‘a wooden fid, or 
iron marlin-spike ’ ; 3. ‘ the messenger of a cable’; 
kavilya etmek v. ‘to work the end of a rope into 
a tapering form’ (R 1427). The Turkish verb ig 
based on the new meaning which Ital. caviglia has 
developed (besides the original ones) in Greek: 
KaBitia oxowov ‘pointing’ (Palaskas s.v. rat 
[queue de—]). Turk. kavila s. ‘a linch-pin’ (R 
loc. cit.) derives from the non-naut. Ital. caviglia 
della sala, idem. 


132. (a) cazzdr [pronounced: cassdr] (Venet.) 
‘to pull on a running rigging as far as possible’; 
(b) cazza! imp. of cazzar ‘to draw (a sheet) 
home’ (DMA 158 s. v. cazzare). 

(a) kasa ‘ the action of frapping; the action of 
pulling on a rope to make it taut’; kasa etmek 
v. ‘to frap’; (b) kasa randa interj. ‘take a pull 
on the main boom’ (R 1417) ; cf. No. 91. 


133. ceppo ‘stock of an anchor, its transverse 
bar’? (DMA 160). 

cipo ‘an anchor-stock’; gipo genberi ‘a stock- 
band of an anchor’; gipo kasktt ‘the anchor‘s 
atrip!’ (R742). The Turk. maritime term de- 
rives presumably not directly from Italian, but 
through the intermediate stage of Gr. roiros m. 
‘stock’ (Palaskas s.v. jas), which already shows 
the passage of e > i. 


134. cersina (obsolete) ‘ circle, ring’ (cf. DMA 
160 f. s. v. cercine, and the verb accercinare ‘ metter 
cercini a un oggetto, per esempio, alla prua del 
palischermo, per difenderlo dall’ urto, DMA 5). 

cirgina s. ‘a fish on a damaged spar’; ¢irgina 
etmek v. ‘ to fish a damaged spar’ (R743). 


135. contra (a) f. ‘each of two extra ropes 
fastened to the lower corners of the courses in a 
large ship’ (DMA 190); (b) prefix of opposition, 
used in many Ital. naut. compounds. 

(a) kontra s. ‘a tack of a main or foresail’ 
(R 1499) ; cf. No. 72. (b) kontra adj. ‘ top-gallant 
or royal (sail, etc.) (R1499). kontrababafingo 
“a royal sail’ ¢ Venet. contrapapafigo ‘ royal sail’ 
(cf. DMA 193 s. v. contropappafico) ; cf. No. 78; 
kontraflok ‘a flying-jibsail’ (R 1499) < Ital. con- 
traflocco (obsolete) ‘ flying jib’ (DMA 192 s.». 
controfiocco) ; cf. No. 145; kontrapik ‘a gaff-top- 
sail’ (R 1499) ; cf. Ital. contropicco, which how- 
ever means ‘breve picco che su alcuni velieri é 
fissato alla crocetta di velaccio dell’albero poppiero 
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per alzarvi la bandiera nazionale’ (DMA 194); 
kontra wkota ‘ a clew-garnet (of a sail) ’ (R 1499) 
<Ital. contrascotta ‘extra rope fastened to the 
leeward lower corner of one of the courses’ (DMA 
190 and 145 s. v. caricascotte) ; cf. No. 98; kontra- 
karina ‘a false keel’? (R 1499) < Ital. contraccarena 
(obsolete) ‘keelson’? (DMA 191 s.v. contro- 
carena); cf. No. 125. Cf. furthermore Nos. 55, 
102, 164. These Turk. naut. terms are presumably 
not direct loans from Ital., but derive from the 
corresponding Gr. terms, as is shown by Turk. 
kontrababafingo with the voiced labials b—b instead 
of the voiceless Ital. p—p, and the nasalization of 
g, which both occur in Gr. xovtpaprapradiyxos m. 
‘royal sail’ (Jal 890). This Gr. form, besides 
other variants, has developed regularly in Greek. 
The same is true for Turk. kontrakarina: the -t- 
instead of Ital. -e- is to be explained through Gr. 
xovrpaxapiva f. ‘false keel’ (Jal 426, 513, 890) ; 
the Gr. and Turk. terms show the same shifting of 
meaning. 

136. cordone ‘strand of a cable-laid rope’ 
(DMA 199). 

kordon s. ‘a strand of a rope when separated ’ 
(R 1483). M53 and B188 quote the loan-word 
kordun ‘ watch-chain,’ M loc. cit. also kordon ‘ in- 
signia of an order,’ cf. R loc. cit. kordon ‘a broad 
ribbon of an order’; ‘ an inclosing line of guards.’ 


137. cordoniera (obsolete) ‘ boom lift’ (Hoare ; 
DMA 199). 

kordenela s. ‘ the lift of a gaff’ (R 1483). The 
Turk. naut. term shows change of suffix. 


138. cortelazzin (Venet.) ‘ top-gallant studding 
sail’ (DMA 179 s. vv. coltellaccio, coltellaccino ; 
Dabovich s. v. cortellaccino). 

kurtelacin s. ‘a top-gallant studding sail’ (R 
1483). The change of the protonic -o->-u- is 
found also in Gr. xovpreAaroiv n. ‘ top-gallant stud- 
ding sail’ (Hesseling 21; Kahane, Marinewérter 
535). 

139. costa ‘timber of a ship’ (DMA 207). 

posta ‘a pair of timbers prepared and set up in 
ship building’? (R457). Turk. posta with p- 
instead of Ital. k- derives obviously from Gr. réora 
f. ‘frame, on the Aegean Islands ‘ futtocks’ (Hes- 
seling 28; Ramondo, AGI. 19. 170 [1923-25]; 
Kahane, Marinewérter 550 f.). 

140. crose (Venet.) ‘ fouling of two cables’ (cf. 
DMA 219 s. v. eroce). 

kurza s. ‘a fouling of a ship’s two cables’ (R 
1483). The Ital. term has passed into Turk. 
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through the intermediate stage of Gr. xpovfa f. 
‘frapping, cross-selzing, cross-lashing’ (Palaskas 
s.v. bridure). The Turk. shows the same pho- 
netical and morphological changes as the Gr. word, 
and moreover metathesis of the r. 

141. faccia (in-) ‘del vento quando per un 
salto o per cattivo governo, colpisce le vele sulla 
loro faccia prodiera in modo da farle prendere a 
collo’ (DMA 241). 

facga s. ‘a ship’s facing the wind with the top- 
sail aback’; faga etmek v. ‘to back the top-sail ’ 
(R 1358). 

142. *fascina ‘ serving of a rope.’ 

facina s. ‘serving, keckling, whipping of a rope’; 
facina etmek v. ‘ to serve a rope; to whip (a rope) ; 
to keckle (a warp, cable, etc.) ’; fagina maculast 
‘a serving-mallet’ (R 1358); cf. No. 162. For 
semantical reasons Ital. fascina ‘ bundle of sticks’ 
can not be the basis of the Turk. term. But there 
are: Ital. fasciare ‘to serve a rope, whip it; to 
keckle, to cover with old ropes, etc.’; and Ital. 
fasciatura ‘ serving of a rope’ (DMA 249), which 
show the same naut. meaning as Turk. fagina. On 
the other hand, both meaning and form of the 
Turk. word are found in Greek: ¢aciva f. ‘ parcel- 
ling ’; daowdpw ‘to parcel’ (Hesseling 33). There- 
fore it seems that both Gr. and Turk. preserved an 
Ital. type *fascina, used beside fasciatura. This 
*fascina was a derivative of fascia ‘ bandage’ and 
without any relation to fascina ‘ bundle of sticks.’ 

143. filaccia ‘ rope-yarn’ (DMA 255). 

filasa s. ‘rope-yarn’ (R 1403). 

144, filador (Venet.) ‘ *lanyard.’ 

filadur s. ‘the lanyard of a shroud’ (R 1403). 
Venet. filador ‘ lanyard ’ is a derivative from filare 
‘to ease off, ease away, to lower’; the formation is © 
parallel to Ital. collatore ‘lanyard’ from collare 
le vele (obsolete) ‘ammainarle, calarle, e anche 
distenderle, spiegarle’? (DMA 177). The hypo- 
thesis of a Venet. basis filador ‘lanyard’ is sup- 
ported by Gr. ¢ra8ovpr n. ‘lanyard’ (Hesseling 33 
with erroneous derivation). Turk. filadur dolabs 
‘a machine for making spun-yarn’ (R loc. cit.) 
is based on Venet. filador ‘operaio che fila la 
canapa’ (DMA 256 s. v. filatore). 

145. floco (Venet.) ‘jib’ (DMA 260 and 257 
s. v. fiocco). 

flok s. ‘jib’; cf. No. 17. kontra flok ‘ the flying- 
jib’ (R 1397) ; cf. No. 135. 

146. fogo (Venet.) ‘cross-jack yard’ (cf. for 
meaning Dabovich pennone di fuoco [East Venet. ] 
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‘cross-jack yard’; for form DMA plate LIII 
Vascello: Venet. fogo). 

fogo s. ‘ cross-jack yard’ (R 1400). 

147. fora vele! (Venet.) ‘fuori vele!’ (cf. 
DMA 1175 s.v. vela, as a ‘voce di comando per 
far vela’: fuori!; DMA 1169 s. v. vela: vele tutte 
fuori ‘tutte spiegate’). 

foravela s. ‘a setting all sail’; foravela etmek v. 
‘to make sail’ (R 1400). Cf. No. 49. 

148. frascone ‘block with tackle for hoisting 
spars’ (DMA 271). 

firaskon, firaskvn ‘a tackle of one single and one 
double block’? (R 1371). 

149. galleria (obsolete) ‘sulle antiche navi di 
linea, balconata sporgente intorno alla poppa’ 
(DMA 288). 

kaleriya s. ‘the balcony of a ship of the line’ 
(R 1421). 

150. gamba ‘ kink in a rope’ (DMA 289). 

gamba s. ‘a kink in a rope’ (R 1335). 

151. gassa ‘ eye (at end of rope) ’ (DMA 1417). 

kasa s. ‘a loop spliced in the end of a rope; 
especially, the upper loop of a shroud, stay, etc., 
that passes over the masthead’ (R 1417). 

152. giaveta (Venet.) ‘forelock bolt? (DMA 
301). 

civata ‘a bolt (in a ship), a treenail’ (R 685). 
M 47 and B186 quote the Turk. word in the 
meaning ‘kind of nail’ as a handicraft term. 

153. grua (del capone) ‘ cat-head’ (DMA 321). 

guruva or griva s. ‘a cat-head on a ship’; 
grivaye almak v. ‘to cat an anchor’ (R 1342, 
1343). The glide consonant v appears also in Gr. 
xpovBa f. ‘ fish-davit’ (Palaskas s.v. bonhomme). 

154, incappellare ‘to place the shrouds upon 
the mast-head’ (DMA 353). 

kapela s. ‘a passing the shrouds over the mast- 
head of a ship’; kapela etmek v. ‘to set up (the 
shrouds of a ship by passing them over the mast- 
head) * (R.1406). The prefix in- was dropped also 
in Gr. xazeAdpw ‘ to fix (shrouds) ’ (Hesseling 18). 

155. lande f. pl. ‘ chain-plates’ (DMA 382). 

landa s. ‘a chain of a shroud on a ship’ (R 
1622). 

156. Jasta ‘ unit of measure of tonnage’ (DMA 
386). 

lasta s. ‘a ship’s tonnage, capacity, or measure- 
ment for the stowage of grain’ (R 1619). 

157. ligadura (Venet.) ‘lashing, seizing’ (cf. 
DMA 400 s. v. ligatura). 
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ligadura s. ‘ spunyarn’; ligadura garht ‘ a spun- 
yarn-wheel’ (R 1648). The Venet. term is found 
also in Gr. naut. terminology: Avyadovpa f. ‘ lash- 
ing, seizing, line for seizing’ (Hesseling 22). 

158. mappa (Genoese) ‘bandella; mastietto’ 
(DMA 433). 

mapa s. ‘an eye-bolt on board ship’; halkah 
mapa ‘a ring-bolt’ (R1651). The naut. term 
appears also in Gr.: pda f. ‘ eye’; xaBiria pe para 
“eye-bolt’ (Palaskas s.v. piton). Turk. mapa 
probably presents an elliptical form of the Gr. 
idiom xaBidia pé para. 

159. marangon (Venet.) 
(DMA 433). 

gemi marangozu ‘a shipwright; a ship’s car- 
penter’ (R 1654). M 48 quotes marangoz (beside 
the rarer form marangon) ‘ carpenter’ as a handi- 
craft term. B has omitted the term. Turk. 
marangoz, as M already has pointed out (P14; 
Kahane, Ortsnamen 144), derives obviously from 
Gr. papayxés m. ‘carpenter,’ and in naut. use, 
‘ship’s carpenter, shipwright’ (Jal 505, 972). 
R loc. cit. registers the following expressions: 
marangoz (p. 1800 also marangos) s. ‘ a carpenter; 
a joiner; a cabinet-maker’; marangoz isi s. ‘ cabi- 
net-maker’s work’; marangoz balvgr ‘ the saw-fish, 
pristis antiquorum ’; marangoz kesert ‘ a large two- 
handed adze’; marangozluk s. ‘ the quality, trade 
of a carpenter and joiner.’ 

160. marciapiedi ‘ foot-ropes under a yard for 
the sailor to stand on while furling a sail’ (DMA 
434). 

marsapet s. ‘a foot-rope, on which the sailors 
stand while furling sail’ (R 1655). 

161. martingana, marticana (both in Southern 
Italy) ‘type of ship’ (DMA 450). 

martika ‘name of a special kind of sea-going 
boat.’ (R 1654). The Ital. naut. term has passed 
into Turk. through the intermediate stage of Greek: 
on the Ionian and Aegean Islands are found 
paprrydva f. ‘kind of ship,’ and the back-formation 
papriyo D., papriyos m. ‘kind of sailing vessel’ 
(Kahane, Seemannssprache 120f.). The Turk. 
naut. term is based on the Gr. neuter pl. papriya. 

162. mazzola (Venet.) ‘caulking mallet’ (DMA 
457). 

macula s. ‘a serving-mallet ; a commander mallet 
for cables, etc., on board ship’ (R1653). Of. 
No. 142. 

163. mezza adj. f. ‘ half.’ 

meza adj. ‘half’; meza kapak (literally, a half 


‘ship’s carpenter’ 
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line-of-battleship) ‘a double-banked frigate’ (R 
1824 f.). 

164. mezzana ‘mizzen-sail’?’ (DMA 466). 

mecana, micana, or mizana s. ‘ mizzen; mizzen 
(mast)’; kontra mecana diregi ‘the mizzen mast 
of a ship’; kontra mecana yelkem ‘the mizzen- 
topsail? (R1745, 2051, 2054). Turk. kontra 
mecana is based on Ital. contrammezzana ‘ mizzen- 
topsail’? (DMA 189) ; cf. No. 135. 

165. muccidccio (Genoese) ‘ boy on shipboard ’ 
(DMA 486). 

micaco s. a screw jack’ (R 2051). In Ital. the 
‘screw jack’ is called martinetto, a derivative 
from Martino, name of a person. Perhaps the 
Turk. term presents a similar metaphor. 

166. mustacchio, mostaccio ‘bowsprit shroud’ 
(DMA 490). 

mistago s. ‘a spritsail-yard’ (R1830). The 
Turk. shows a shift of meaning from ‘ shroud’ > 
‘yard.’ 

167. ocio (Venet.) ‘ hawse-hole’ (DMA 531f.). 

loca s. ‘a hawse-hole or hawse-pipe of a ship’; 
loca tapas. ‘a plug of a hawse-hole’ (R 1643). 
The Turk. term shows synaeresis of the Ital. article. 
The Ital. term occurs also in Gr. éxo n. ‘ hawse- 
hole’ (Hesseling 26), used almost always in the 
pl. éxua. The Turk. type may have been influenced 
by this Gr. plural form. 


168. paglietto ‘ mat for protecting rigging liable 
to be chafed? (DMA 559). 

palet ‘a mat used on board ships to prevent 
chafing’ (R 435). 


169. pala ‘blade of an oar’ (DMA 562). 

pala s. ‘a long steering-oar or paddle’; pala 
sallamak ‘to scull a boat’; poyne palasi s. ‘a long 
steering oar’ (R 434). 


170. palerno (Venet.) ‘tackle’ (DMA 566). 

lermo s. ‘the stay of a staysail’? (R 1630). The 
first syllable was dropped in Turk. as it was in 
kaport < Ital. boccaporta (cf. No. 19), and in 
mancana < Ital. damigiana (cf. M81; B189; 
R 1662). 


171. parapetto ‘parapet, breast-work’? (DMA 
584). 

parapet or parampet s. ‘the bulwarks of a ship’ 
(R431). M8Y quotes parapet ‘parapet’ as a 
neologism, B has omitted the term; cf. R locc. citt. 
parapet, parampet ‘a parapet,’ evidently as a non- 
naut. term. 
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172. pata ‘ bowline-bridle’ (DMA 599). 

pata s. ‘a bridle of a bowline to a sail’ (R 431). 
Cf. No. 23. 

173. porto franco ‘ free port’ (DMA 668). 

frankoporto s. ‘a free port’ (R1373). The 
order of words is noticeable. In the Gr. dialects 
both types are found: wépro ¢payxo and ¢dpdyxo 
mopto ‘free port’ (Kahane, Ortsnamen 123, 182). 

174. posta ‘ post, watching place.’ 

posta s. ‘a gang, or relay; as, a watch on ship- 
board’ (R457). Beside this naut. meaning the 
Turk. word has the following ones: ‘a relief at 
guard duty’; ‘a squad of workmen’ (R loc. cit.). 

175. prova (Venet.) ‘prow’ (DMA 693). 

pruva ‘ prow’; cf. Nos. 51, 198. Probably the 
Venet. term passed into Turk. through the inter- 
mediate stage of Gr. rpovBa ‘ prow’ (Hesseling 29). 

176. puntello ‘prop’ (DMA 698). 

puntel s. ‘a stanchion in a ship’ (R 460). 

177. radancia ‘thimble, an iron ring grooved 
round its outside in which a cringle of a sail or a 
rope is laid’ (DMA 714). 

radansa s. ‘an iron thimble or cringle for a 
rope’ (R 954). 

178. raspa ‘ rasping-file.’ 

raspa s. ‘a scraper used on board ship’ (R 955). 
M 49 quotes raspa in the non-naut. meaning of 
‘ currycomb.’ 

179. rei (plur.) (Venet.) ‘ futtock-shrouds ’ 
(DMA 740). 

reyli s. ‘a futtock-shroud’ (R999). The Ital. 
term has passed into Turk. through the inter- 
mediate stage of Greek. The Gr. sailors use, as 
designation of the ‘futtock-shrouds,’ the term 
peda nn. pl. (Hesseling 37). Gr. pédva is based on 
Venet. rei; the intervocalic -A- developed in Greek 
(Kahane, Marineworter 576). The Gr. singular 
form péA is the basis of the Turk. naut. term. 


180. roda (Venet.) ‘round turn of a rope’ (cf. 
DMA 801 s.v. ruota di cavo). 
roda s. ‘a coil of rope, a coiled rope’ (R 992). 


181. rotta ‘route’ (DMA 794). 
rota ‘ route.’ 


182. sagola ‘cord for hoisting a flag, ete.’ 
(DMA 807). 

savula s. ‘the ensign or signal-halyards’ (R 
1163). Although there already exists an isolated 
form savola in Ital. (DMA 808), it seems rather 
probable that the Turk. word is based on Gr. 
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adovaAa f. ‘ line, rope’ (Jal 696, 1317) in which the 
glide consonant v developed in Turkish. 

183. salmastra ‘sennit, a braid of “ foxes,” 
small strands of rope, wrapped round a cable at 
points where it is subject to friction’; (obsolete) 
‘sail-gasket’ (DMA 810). 

salmastra s. 1. ‘the winding of any thing with 
cord for protection from chafing, on board ship’; 
2. ‘a gasket’ (R 1161). 

184. santabarbara ‘ powder-magazine’; (obso- 
lete) ‘ store-room at the prow’ (DMA 820). 

santabarba s. 1. ‘the gun-room of a man-of-war’ ; 
2. ‘the after-hold or after magazine’ (R 1031, 
1162). 

185. scangiare (Old Ital.) ‘ to change.’ 

iskanca vardvya etmek ‘to relieve the watch on 
deck’ (R111). The Turk. verb presupposes an 
Ital. compound *scangiavardia. This compound, 
which seems to be lacking in Ital., is found in 
Gr. oxavrfaBapdua f. ‘ change of the watch on deck,’ 
beside the simplex oxavrgfa f. idem. Both types 
may have developed in Greek: oxavrfaBdpdia may 
be a Gr. compound from cxayrgapw (< Old Ital. 
scangiare) ‘to change the watch on deck’ and 
Bapdia f. (< Venet. vardia) ‘watch’; and oxdvrfa 
f. may be a Gr. back-formation from cxavrfdpw, or 
an elliptic form of the compound oxavrfaBapdia 
(cf. Kahane, Marineworter 556 f.). Presumably 
the Turk. naut. term derives from Greek. Cf. 
Nos. 122, 201. On the verb scangiare is based the 
Turk. military term iskanca etmek v. ‘to relieve 
from duty’ (R111), quoted also by M75 and 
B 185. 


186. serrapennoni ‘ leech-line’ (DMA 908). 

salaburun s. ‘a leech-line’ (R 1162). 

187. servizi m. pl. ‘running rigging’ (DMA 
911). 

servise takvmi s. ‘service ropes, the running 
rigging of a ship’ (Ri056). The Ital. word 
passed into Turk. through the intermediate stage 
of Gr. cepBiro n. pl. ‘running rigging’ (Hes- 
seling 30). 

188. sifutti (17th c.) m. pl. ‘shores which 
served to keep a galley upright in launching’ 
(DMA 928). 

cifuta s. ‘the ropes by which a ship’s cradle is 
held in launching’ (R 724). The Ital. word passed 
into Turk. through the intermediate stage of Gr. 
roipovria n. pl. ‘ dog-shores’ (Palaskas s. v. colom- 
biers). The change of s > ¢s occurs in Gr. phonetics. 






189. *soccoro (Genoese) (= Ital. zoccolo) 
‘small piece of wood’ (regarding meaning cf, 
Tommaseo-Bellini VII, 1944, which gives ag 
diminutives of zocco: zoccarello and zocchetto, 
‘ pezzetto di legno’). 

sokra s. ‘a butt-seam between two plank-ends in 
a ship’s side’; sokra basv ‘a butt-end of a plank, 
on board ship’ (R1193). The Turk. naut. term 
is based on odxopa, the plural of Gr. odxopo n, 
‘joint, butt-end, graving-piece’ (Hepites s. wv. 
ovpBory, Koppa; Palaskas s.v. romaillet); in 
Cephalonia ‘ patching of a sail.’ Beside these naut. 
meanings the Gr. word presents the following: 
Kythnos ‘cross-plank on a mason’s scaffold’; 
Andros ‘ window, the stone-posts of which are re- 
placed by mortar and white-wash ’; Constantinople 
‘board’ or ‘ plank.’ The Gr. word presupposes an 
Ital. dialectical form *soccoro with change of initial 
z- > s-, and of intervocalic -I- 5 -r-. These are both 
phenomena occurring in Genoese phonetics, so that 
we may infer Gr. cdxopo to be one of the relatively 
few terms borrowed by Gr. from Genoese. 


190. sopra ‘ upon.’ 

sobra etmek v. 1. ‘to back (the main-topsail) ’; 
2. ‘ for a ship to lie to’ (R 1189). A corresponding 
naut. term seems to be lacking in Italian. The 
Turk. idiom is not a direct loan-word from Ital., 
but obviously based on the Gr. adv. odmpa, which 
in combination with Gr. verbs means ‘to take 
aback ’; ‘ to lie to’ (Palaskas s. v. coiffer ; Jal 1123, 
1368), and even produced the Gr. derivative 
aorpapw ‘to back, to lay aback’ (Hesseling 31). 

191. tacco ‘chock, short stout piece of timber 
serving various purposes and shaped accordingly’ 
(DMA 1027). 

takoz s. ‘a short stage or billet of wood, a cleat 
or stopper’ (R1225). The Turk. word derives, 
as P 10 has already pointed out, from the general 
Gr. loan-word rdéxos m. ‘ piece; piece of wood ’; in 
the naut. terminology the word means ‘ kevel, cleat’ 
(Hesseling 31). 

192. tagliamare ‘ cut-water’? (DMA 1029). 

talyamar s. ‘the cut-water of a ship’ (R480, 
1227). 

193. testa de moro (Venet.) ‘cap of a mast’ 
(cf. DMA 1062). 

destamora s. ‘ the cap of a mast’ (R 901, 903). 
The Ital. word passed into Turk. through the 
intermediate stage of Gr. reorapdpos m. ‘cap of a 
mast’ (Palaskas s. v. chouquet), which appears in 
Gr. beside recravrepopos m. (Hesseling 31). The 
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change of ¢ > d through sandhi had already occurred 
in some Gr. dialects, e. g. Cephalonia vreoradepdpos 
m. 
194. trinca (del bompresso) ‘ gammoning of the 
powsprit’ (DMA 1117). 

trinka or tringa s. ‘gammoning’; cwwadra 
irmgast s. ‘the gammoning of the bowsprit’ 
(R539); cf. No. 39. The second Turk. form 
tringa is apparently based on Gr. rpiyxa f. ‘ gam- 
moning (of the bowsprit) ’ (Hesseling 32). 

195. trinchettina ‘ fore stay-sail’ (DMA 1120). 

tirinketina s. ‘a fore stay-sail’ (R541). 


196. tromba ‘ waterspout,’ or, in the desert, 
‘whirlwind of dust’? (DMA 1122). 

tulumba s. ‘a waterspout or column of dust 
raised by a vortex of wind’ (R 1262). 


197. trozza (Ital.) or trossa (Genoese) ‘ parrel, 
truss’ (DMA 1125). 

trusa s. ‘a truss of a ship’s yard’? (R539). Gr. 
has both types, the Ital. and the Genoese: rpdraa f. 
‘truss, parrel’ (Hesseling 32) and rpdcais f. pl., 
Albanian of Greece vrpdcas f. pl. ‘ parrel-ribs’ 
(Palaskas s. vv. bigots, racage). 


198. *vardaprova (Venet.) ‘ prow guard.’ 
vardapruva s. ‘a cannon pointing right ahead 
inaship’? (R 2121). Cf. No. 175. 


199. *vardasol (Venet.) ‘awning’ (cf. Span. 
guardasol ‘ parasol, sunshade,’ and the parallel Ital. 
naut. term parasoli [17th c.] ‘ tendaletti di coto- 
nina o d’altra materia, che si mettevano alla poppa, 
per ripararla dal sole’ [DMA 585]). 

vardasol s. ‘a side-awning on board ship’ (R 
2121). 


200. *vardavela (Venet.) ‘sail guard’ (cf. 
Span. guardavela ‘cabo con que se culebrea una 
vela en su verga para apagar sus bolsos’ [Hncicl. 
univers, XX VI. 1582]). 

vardavela s, ‘the man-rope of a ship’s yard’ 
(R2121). The existence of the Venet. word is 
inferred also from the Gr. naut. term BapSaBéaa f. 
“jack-stay’ (Palaskas s. v. filiére). 


201. vardia (Venet.) ‘ watch.’ 

vardiya s. ‘the watch on board ship’; vardwa 
beklemek ‘to have the watch’ (R 2121) ; cf. Nos. 
122, 185. M 72 quotes the military term gardija. 
This type, which derives from Ital. guardia, is 
registered also by R 1333: gardiya 1. ‘a guard, 
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a sentry’; 2. ‘a European corps of guard’; ‘a 
guardsman ’; gardiyaci s. ‘a guard, watchman.’ 

202. vardian, guardian (Venet.) ‘ guardian.’ 

vardyan or gardiyan s. ‘a quarantine guardian’ 
(R 2121, 1333). M 72 and B 186 quote both terms 
in the general meaning ‘ guardian, guard, sentinel.’ 

203. vela di straglio ‘staysail’ (DMA 1005). 

velestralya or velawstralya s. ‘ a staysail or trysail ’ 
(R 2149, 2153); cf. No. 104. The Turk. naut. 
term does not come directly from Ital., but is based 
on Gr. Bedaorpddua x. pl. ‘ staysails’ (Hesseling 
16). 

204. vento ‘ guy-rope, stay, named according to 
situation’ (DMA 1182). 

vento s. 1. ‘a guy-rope’; 2. ‘a vang of a peak’; 
3. ‘a topping-lift of a boom’ (R 2150). Presum- 
ably the Turk. term comes, not directly from Ital., 
but from Gr., where Bévro n. occurs also in the 
meanings 2 and 3 of the Turk. word, which seem to 
be lacking in Italian. 

205. vetta (di cappone) (obsolete) ‘fall of a 
tackle’ (DMA 1198). 

veta s. ‘the fall of a tackle on board ship’ 
(R 2127). 

206. vida (Venet.) ‘screw.’ 

vidalt adj. ‘screw (steamer).? The primary 
meaning of the Turk. adjective is: 1. ‘ fastened 
with screws’; 2. ‘furnished with, worked with 
screws’; vidalamak v. ‘to fasten with screws’ (R 
2152). The adj. is a Turk. derivative from vida 
s. ‘ascrew’ (R loc. cit.) ; cf. also M 49 and B 193. 

207. vira! ‘comando per far girare ]’argano, 
o il verricello in maniera da salpare l’ancora o da 
far forza sul tirante del lavoro’ (DMA 1203). 

vira interj. ‘pull away! clap on! go it!’; v. 
1. ‘to heave away’; 2. ‘to pull away’; vira vira 
‘incessantly, continuously’ (R 2153). Ital. vira 
vira! is used in the Ital. navy as a ‘ grido ai marinai 
perché virino all’argano con maggior forza, quando 
si vira a braccia’ (DMA 1204). 

208. volta ‘buttock, counter of a ship’s stern’ 
(DMA 1215). 

voltal: adj. and s. ‘ the upper foot-hook timbers 
in the hull of a ship’; bir voltals ‘ the second foot- 
hook of a ship’s timbers’; iki voltali ‘the third 
foot-hook of a ship’s timbers’ (R 2150). The 
exact corresponding Ital. term is scalmo della volta 
(DMA 843). 





—_— 











I propose to lay before the reader a short account 
of two coins of Judaea and one of Phoenicia, 
preserved in the Numismatic Cabinet of the Museu 
Historico Nacional (Rio de Janeiro). 


No. 1. 





diam. 21 mm. 





It is a fine specimen of the famous Sqalim 
commonly assigned to Simon Maccabaeus (Seleucid 
years 170-177 — 142/1-135/4 3B.c.),1 the real 
founder of the Hasmonean dynasty.” 

The obverse of the Segel bears the following 
inscription: ?81W° 9pw (“the Segel of Israel”) ; 
the type is a cup or a sacred vessel of the Temple, 
above which are the letters 3¥, viz.: 3 738 or 
3 73¥32 (“ [struck] in [the] year 2 [of Simon’s 
rule] ”). 

The reverse reads MWITPA Dwi (“ Jerusalem 


11 Maccabees, XIII, 41 and XVI, 14-16. In conse- 
quence of the different epochs adopted for the beginning 
of the year, it is very difficult to determine the exact 
correspondence of the Seleucidae dates with those of our 
common era. According to the computation of the Syrian 
Greeks, which is generally followed, the year 312 of the 
Seleucidae began on Ist ’£lal (= 1st September) in the 
Julian year preceding the first of our era; but, according 
to the First Book of Maccabees (XVI, 14), Sebat is the 
eleventh month, so that the year begins on the first of 
Nisdn (April 1). In the first case we must subtract 311 
years and four months to reduce a Seleucidae date to our 
era; in the second case we must subtract 31] years and 
nine months. I observe that not only the author of 
1 Maccabees, but also many other historians and sages— 
for instance, al-Birini—count the year from Ist Nisdn. 
(See EDI, s. v. Nisan). 

2 Under his rule, the offices of kdhén gddél, ethnarch 
and leader of tie Jewish people became hereditary in the 
Hasmonean family: “ cai 571 evdéxnoay of "Iovdaic Kai ol 
tépeis Tov elvac Linwva Hyovmevoy Kal dpxuepéa els Tov alwva 
éws Tov dvacrivac mpopdntny moréy” (1 Macc., XIV, 41). 
Cp. Genesis, XLIX, 10. 
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the Holy”), and the type is a flowering branch, 
perhaps Aaron’s rod.° 

The letters of both these inscriptions, though 
distinctly cursive in character, are stereotyped in 
form and belong to the oldest Hebrew alphabet, 
identical with the Phoenician. 

Thus, the obverse inscription shows the value of 
the coin and its nationality, to make a difference 
between it and the sqdlim of the neighbouring 
cities *; the reverse inscription bears the name of 
Jerusalem and its title “the Holy,” which also 
belonged to many other Syrian and Phoenician 
cities,® and had been officially acknowledged by the 
Seleucidae.® 

The types of this Segel and the omission of the 
Tuler’s name in its inscriptions give it a pure 
sacerdotal and republican character, destitute of 
any royal claim: a right coin for such an historical 
moment in which the overthrow of the kings meant 
peace and tranquillity for the Jewish people.’ 

This character continued in all the coinage of 
the Hasmonean family, until the rule of Alexander 
Tannaeus (103-76 B.c.) and his widow Alexandra 
Salome (76-67 B.c.).® 


3 Num., XVII, 8. 

*Namely Tyre and Sidon; see Barclay V. Head. His- 
toria Numorum, a Manual of Greek Numismatics, Oxford, 
1911, p. 806 and 807. 

5 Ibid. 

®* 1 Macc., XV, 7. The title of “ Holy” bestowed on 4 
city implied the acknowledgment of its protecting right 
and inviolability (asylum); such a right had been 
explicitly granted to Jerusalem by Demetrius I Soter 
(162-150 B.c.) ; 1 Macc., X, 43. 

7“ xal ééd\urev 6 modeuav adrovs eri ras yas, Kal ol 
Bacireis cuverpiBnoay év rais hudpas éxelvars” (1 Mace, 
XIV, 13), a biblical verse which, perhaps, reflects 4 
peculiarity of the ancient Semitic mind, so shrewdly 
studied by my illustrious friend Professor Giorgio Levi 
della Vida: the contempt of the Semitic nomads for the 
kings. (Les Sémites et leur réle dans VHistoire Re- 
ligieuse, Paris, 1938). . 

8 These two princes engraved in their bilingual coms 
the ostensible titles: 79—BAZIA EQE and 7D92- 
BATLIAEIA (see their coins described by Barclay V. 
Head, op. cit., p. 807). In contrast, the coins struck by 
Tohannes Hyrcanus (135-104 B. c.), the son and successor 
of Simon, bear the expressive inscription J737 yn 
DTT aM ova (“John the High Priest and the 
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The independent Jewish coinage began appar- 
ently with the above described Segel issued under 
Simon Maccabaeus to whom Antiochus VII Si- 
detes (138-129 B.C.) granted the right of coining.® 

Nevertheless, there has been serious discussion as 
to the assignment of this piece. Théodore Reinach 
and Ernest Babelon *° doubt whether it was struck 
under Simon Maccabaeus, on the following 
grounds: a) Antiochus VII Sidetes did not intend 
to give up his suzerain rights; so, it is anything but 
probable that he had granted to Jerusalem a free- 
dom greater than that which he allowed to the other 
Antiochian cities and free colonies of his empire; 
b) the right of coining granted to these cities and 
colonies included only the striking of bronze coins, 
that is, of a local currency; c) thus it has been 
obviously with the rights granted to Jerusalem; d@) 
the right of coining silver money would extend the 
circulation of this Jewish currency throughout the 
whole Seleucid empire, competing with the royal 
coinage ; it would be the cause of an economic dis- 
turbance; ¢) such an obvious hypothesis is demon- 
strated to be true by the fact that the coins of 
Iohannes Hyrcanus (135-104 B. c.)—the son and 
successor of Simon—are exclusively of bronze; f) 
silver money struck under Simon could only be 
an insurrectionary currency, never a legal coinage 
granted by the king of Syria. 

These assertions are inexact and do not endure 
a serious critical examination. From a purely his- 
torical point of view, the assertion a is untrue: 
Antiochus VIII Sidetes gave up voluntarily his 
suzerain rights, proclaiming free and holy (that is 
inviolable) the city of Jerusalem; he allowed the 
Jews the legal possession of arms and strongholds; 
he granted them the right of coining in their 
country, without any restriction**; he remitted 





Commonwealth(?) of the Jews,” according to the inter- 
pretation of Barclay V. Head, loc. cit., who, perhaps, 
remembered the expression Dm 2m of Hosea, VI, 9) ; 
I prefer to read O'S)71° 12n) and I translate, then, the 
inscription: “ Yohanan the High Priest and [the] Friend 
of [the] Jewish people”; on this meaning of the word 
3h (pl. OY3M) ep. Heek., XXXVII, 16: an 7w 
‘337}. Cp. also the aramaic word "an (“ fellow; com- 
panion”) in Daniel, II, 13. 

°“ kal émérpevd cor morqoar Kdupa Udiov vdmiopa TT Xope 
Gov, lepovoadhy dé al ra dya elvar édevOepa.. .” (1 Mace., 
XV, 6-7). 

Ernest Babelon, Catal. des monnaies grecques de la 
Bibl. Nation—Les Rois de Syrie, d’Arménie et de Com- 
magene, Paris, 1890, p. exliii. 

1 Macc., XV, 6-7. 
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them all past and future tributes.1* The assertion 
b is also untrue and it is contradicted by the con- 
temporaneous silver coins of Tyre and Sidon pub- 
lished and described by Babelon himself.1* The as- 
sertion c loses, consequently, any possible meaning. 
With respect to the assertion d, I observe that in 
the ancient age all silver coin of good alloy circu- 
lated usually throughout the different countries 
without calling up any competition with the local 
currencies. 

The silver coinage of good alloy was not a repre- 
sentative currency (as is, for instance, the bronze 
coinage) : its value was intrinsic and it passed by 
weight, as a commodity used in a special way.** 
How could it cause an economic disturbance? 

The assertion e is a negative argument destitute 
of any demonstrative power. We may suppose that 
the silver heaped up in the Temple’s treasury was 
coined, during Simon’s rule, to assert the freedom 
and sovereignty just obtained. Afterwards, there 
did not exist for the Jews any real necessity or op- 
portunity to strike again silver coins. They had no 
silver mine in Palestine and the Temple’s treasury 
itself was plundered by Antiochus VII Sidetes 
after Simon’s death.*® 

Finally, the assertion f does not prove at all that 
our Seqel has not been struck under Simon, whether 
it was an insurrectionary currency or a legal coin. 

But, was Simon Maccabaeus a sovereign from 
the juridic point of view? I answer: yes. The 
rights granted to him by the Jewish people were 
those of a legal sovereign, that is, of a person who 
legislates and administers the Commonwealth 
(maiestas, summa potestas summum imperium), 
not only those of a political sovereign.’® 


12 kal map égdeiknua Baoidikdy kal Ta éodueva Baorhika, 
dd Tov viv Kal eis Tov Gravra xpovov apiécw aa” (1 Macc., 
XV, 8). 

13 Ernest Babelon, Les Perses Achéménides. Les Sa- 
trapes et les dynasties tributaires de leur empire. Cypre 
et Phenicie, Paris, 1893. The Nos. 1663, 1666, 1677, 1678 
and 1685 are didrachms and tetradrachms bearing the 
inscription: TIAQNOZ THE IEPA KAI AZYAOY, 
the A 2023, 2025 and 2041 are tetradrachms bearing the 
inscription: TYPOY IEPAZ KAI AZYAOY; compare 
the reverse of our Segel. 

14 Cp. 1 Bera, VIII, 26: ADD OD-dy MpwNy (“And 
I weighed, i.e. delivered them etc.”). The word Seqel 
itself means also “ weight.” 

15“ Qmnes dicunt pecuniis indigentem Antiochum, 
transgressum foedera, Iudaeorum expoliasse templum 
auro argentoque plenum” (Flavius Joséphe, Contre 
Apion, texte établi etc. par Th. Reinach et trad. par Léon 
Blum, Paris, 1930, Livre II, 84.). 

16 Aristotle (Politics, 4.4.3) defines the sovereignty: 
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On the other hand, since the year 170 (Seleucid 
era), Demetrius II Nicator remitted all the tributes 
paid to him “in Jerusalem ” (i. e. paid to him by 
the Jewish people) ; he gave up his right to receive 
from the Jews the symbolic crown, so that “ érovs 
épSounkoorod Kai exatoorov pO dévyds trav eOvav amd 
rov “Iopana.” 17 

After the new exemptions and immunities above 
mentioned, granted by Antiochus VII, Simon and 
his people became subjects only to “nude vassal- 
age.” Such a nexus feodalis, from a juridic point 
of view (Bodin, Grotius), is absolutely consistent 
with the summum imperium. As a very sovereign, 
for instance, Simon sent to the Roman people an 
ambassador and renewed with Rome the ancient 
alliance.?® 

Two powerful arguments confirm the assignment 
of the s¢galim to Simon Maccabaeus: a) their 
reverse inscription is like that of the coins struck 
in Tyre and Sidon during the 2nd century B. c.’°; 
b) the dates engraved in the sqdlim are of the 
years 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of the new Jewish era. 

There has been much discussion as to these 
dates; they are usually reckoned from the decree 
of Antiochus VII Sidetes granting the right of 
coinage to Simon *° (Seleucid year 173 [or 174] 
= 139/8 B.c.).7* According to this groundless 
and indefensible computation, the coins of the fifth 
year were then struck under Iohannes Hyrcanus. 

It is an unquestionable fact that the Jewish 
people obtained its independence in the Seleucid 
year 170; this year was also the first of the leader- 
ship and high priesthood of Simon Maccabaeus, 
and it was made the beginning of a new Jewish era. 


“ That which decides in questions of war and peace, and 
of making or dissolving alliances, and about laws and 
capital punishment, and exiles and fines, and audit of 
accounts and examinations of administrators after their 
term of office.” ‘We may assume such a theory as pre- 
valent in the Nearest Orient during the 2nd century 
B. C.—All those powers and rights were allowed to Simon 
by the Assembly of the Jewish people on the 18th ’Z1il 
172 (Seleucid year) (1 Macc., XIV, 27-47). 

As our Mediaeval jurists justified the sovereignty of 
the emperor by the fact that he stood at the head of 
Christendom, so may we justify, with due caution and in 
some respect, the plenitudo potestas conceded to Simon 
Maccabaeus by the fact that he was the High Priest, the 
kéhén gadél, of the Jewish people. 

177 Macc., XIII, 41. 

48 Ib., XIV, 24. 

2° See p. 5, note 1. 

2° See p. 3, note 2 and p. 4, notes 1, 2. 

1 Barclay V. Head, Historia Numorum, op. cit., pp. 
806 and 807. 


From it were reckoned the dates of the official acts 
and monuments.?” 

The powers of Simon were de facto. Afterwards, 
an assembly of the Jewish people invested him 
de iure with absolute sovereignty and declared the 
offices of leader, High Priest and ethnarch heredj- 
tary in his family; the official act of this assembly 
is dated 18th *£lal 172 (of Seleucid era), “the 
third year of Simon High Priest.” ** 

Clearly, then, the year 1 of the new Jewish era 
corresponds to the Seleucid year 170. 

On the other hand, the letter of Antiochus VII 
Sidetes,”* posterior to the act of the above men- 
tioned assembly, is a mere political document of a 
pretender to the throne, who tries to obtain the 
assistance of an ancient powerful vassal., Anti- 
ochus grants “voluntarily ” to Simon rights and 
freedom which the last had obtained fighting— 
since the year 170.”° 

I cannot admit that the dates of the sqdlim are 
to be reckoned from this document of Antiochus 
VII. In such a case there should exist a second 
new era purposely established for the coins. No 
historical vestige exists of such a queer fact. 

On the contrary, I think that the dates of the 
seqalim are to be reckoned from the first indepen- 
dence year of the Jews, that is, from the Seleucid 
year 170. It is logically evident that the issue of 
the silver coinage since this year betokened the 
recently obtained independence of the Jews. 

Thus, the dates 8, 3, 3, 7 and 7 of these Jewish 
s¢qalim correspond to the years 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of 
the new Jewish era, that is to the Seleucid years 
170, 171, 172, 173 and 174. 

All these coins have been originally struck under 
Simon Maccabaeus.”® 

It is a small bronze piece belonging to the 
Roman Procurators of Judaea and resembling in 


227 Macc., XIII, 8, 36, 41 and 42. ; 

23 8xerwxadexdTn "EXovd, Erous Sevrépov Kal épdounxooro 
kat éxaroorov, kal rovro tpirov Eros, émi Tiuwvos dpxvepéws.” 
(1 Mace., XIV, 27). 

24 Ibid., XV, 1-9. 

251t seems that the Jews did not hold in great con 
sideration such a document; nor Antiochus either, who, 
after the victory obtained against Tryphon, broke his 
word. On the contrary, the act of 18 ’2£lal of the year 3 
was officially communicated by Simon to the Roman 
people (1 Macc., XIV, 24-26). ' 

26 These seqalim have been, perhaps, imitated during the 
revolt of the Jews against. Hadrianus (A.D. 132-135). 
See E. Renan, L’Eglise Chrétienne, pp. 203 and 547. 
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medium diam. 16 mm. 


wt. 2.7 grs. 


style the contemporary small money of the Idu- 
maean Princes.** 
The obverse of this coin bears the inscription: 


NE P 
ON [0] 
C 


that is: “ Nero,” in the middle of wreath of laurel. 
The reverse bears the following circular inscrip- 
tion, surrounded by an engrailed ring: 


[KAIC]APOC L. E. 


which means: “ Emperor. [Regnal] year 5.” 7° 

The type is a palm-branch. 

As is known, on the occasion of Herod Arche- 
laus banishment (A. D. 6), Judaea was added to the 
province of Syria, and the government adminis- 
tered by a Procurator subordinate to the Praefect 
of Syria. 

The money of the Procurators of Judaea (A. D. 
6-66) is of small bronze coins struck between A. D. 
6/7 and 58/9. No coinage of the latest period of 
their administration is as yet known. 

These coins are dated according to the regnal 
years of the emperors, and their resemblance with 
the coinage of the Idumaean Princes is confirma- 
tory of their assignment to the Procurators of 
Judaea. 

The most common of the Procurator’s coins is 
that of Nero regnal year 5, like our present piece; 
it is frequently found at Jerusalem.”® 

The reign of Nero began on the 13th of October 





*7 See Barclay V. Head, Historia Numorum, op. cit., 
p. 809. 

°° The character L. which almost always precedes the 
date on the Egyptian coinage, both under Ptolemies and 
under Roman Emperors, is sometimes found in Palestine 
and Phoenicia. This sign is also used in the papyrus 
inscriptions to show that the characters which follow it 
are numerals; it is a fragmentary and specialized form 
of the initial E of ETOYE. See: Barclay V. Head, op. 
cit., Introduction, p. lxxxvi. 

*F. de Sauley, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, 
Paris, 1874, p. 77. 
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A. D. 54 *°; its regnal year 5 began then on the 13th 
of October a.D. 58: our little bronze coin seems 
thus to have been struck by Antonius Felix, the 
cruel and licentious Procurator of Judaea (A.D. 
52-60) ,°4 before whom the apostle Paul was sent to 
be judged at Caesarea and kept in custody for two 
years.®? 


No. 3. 





wt. 3.6 grs. diam. 15 mm. 


It is a beautiful specimen of the autonomous 
drachms of Attic weight issued at Aradus during 
the years 174-110 B. c.38 

The obverse of this coin bears a Bee, and the 
letters [N]! P on the left and BC on the right sides. 

The reverse bears a stag standing before a palm- 
tree, at the foot of which the Phoenician letter 77 is 
engraved **; on the left side is coined the name: 


[A] PAAIQ([N] 
that is: “ Aradus.” 


5° Tacitus, Annals, XII, 96. 

1 Ibid., XX, 54 and Hist., V, 9. 

82 Acts of the Apostles, XXIV.—Antonius Felix was 
replaced by Porcius Festus; it is notorious that two 
schools of critics date the replacement of Felix as differ- 
ently as A.D. 55 (Harnack) and A. D. 60 ( Wieseler, Light- 
foot). (See the important article of C. Hamilton Turner 
in Journal of Theological Studies, January 1900, pp. 188- 
192). According to the former date this coin should 
have been struck by Porcius Festus. 

38 At the beginning, the coinage of Aradus was of Persic 
standard, probably on account of its proximity to and 
commerce with the island of Cyprus. But in 202 B.c. 
Aradus began to strike Alexandrine tetradrachms bearing 
dates in Greek characters. Similar coins without dates 
began to be used at Ephesus about the same time. 
Barclay V. Head (Hist. Num., op. cit., p. 575) and E. 
Babelon (Les Perses Achém., etc., op. cit., p. clxi) suppose 
that such a coincidence seems to indicate that these two 
great commercial cities of Asia Minor and Phoenicia 
about this time concluded a monetary treaty to their 
mutual advantage. The Attic drachms issued at Ephesus 
during the 2nd century B.c. are also identical in type 
with the drachms of Aradus dated 174 to 110 B.c., like 
our present specimen. 

84 This letter, according to Babelon (Les Perses Achém. 
ete., op. cit., loc. cit.) would represent the peculiar mark 
of the mint. 
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There has been much discussion about the letters 
engraved on the obverse of this coinage, which are 
very different. 

E. Babelon ** studied this matter without ob- 
taining a positive result. He observes that dates 
are very scarce; in many coins the letters are 
blended as in a monogram. 

In the case of our present specimen, I put the 
supposition that the Greek letters of the obverse 
produce the date of the issue of the coin according 
to the two eras of Aradus and of the Seleucidae. 


85 Ibid. 
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Indeed, the numeral value of NP is 150 and that 
of BC (= BZ) is 202; as the era of Aradus began 
in 259 B. c.8* and that of the Seleucidae in 312/1 
B.C.,°” the difference between the two eras corre- 
spond exactly to that between the two dates of our 
coins (52 years). 

In any case, I do observe that this is only a con- 
jecture apparently confirmed by a happy coinci- 
dence. All generalization would be unwise in such 
a difficult matter. 


3° Barclay V. Head, op. cit., loc. cit. 
87 See note 1 of the present article. 








IN THE PREPARATION of a complete collection of 
the Old Persian inscriptions, which I hope in the 
near future to publish, with translation, lexicon, 
concordance, and grammar, closer examination has 
convinced me that certain words and passages were 
susceptible to improved interpretation. The pro- 
ducts of this examination I plan to embody in the 
volume; but space would there be lacking for an 
adequate presentation of my argument. Hence 
the present series of notes. 

The following abbreviations are used, in addi- 
tion to the familiar ones for languages and journals: 


AiW =Chr. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch; 
Strassburg, 1904. 

AMI=E. Herzfeld, Archéologische Mitteilungen aus 
Tran, vols. 1-9; Berlin, 1929-39. 

ApI = E. Herzfeld, Altpersische Inschriften; Berlin, 1938. 

KIA = F. H. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Aché- 
meniden; Leipzig, 1911. 

Konig, Relief = F. W. Konig, Relief und Inschrift des 
Kénigs Dareios I am Felsen von Bagistan; Leiden, 
1938. 

KT = L. W. King and R. C. Thompson, The Sculptures 


88 wae 
89 [ramaz]da[ha] : if[ya] : dipit++++ [t*y*]ams : 
90 [ajya[m] : ++++ ax*re++++ [ : niyap]iam [:] iya : [djipit+t+ nm? : 


+++i8e++ [ : yada 
91 ++++m!*: uta: 
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and Inscription of Darius the Great on the Rock of 
Behistin in Persia; London, 1907. 

Tolman, Lex. = H. C. Tolman, Ancient Persian Lezicon 
and Texts; Nashville, 1908. 

Tolman, Vdt. Stud. =H. C. Tolman, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Studies I: The Behistan Inscription of King 
Darius; Nashville, 1908. 


I. DARIUS BEHISTAN 4. 88-92 


In the Behistan Inscription of Darius, the last 
paragraph of Column IV is pretty desperate. We 
must base our studies, of course, on KT’s text. 
This passage begins in line 88, and runs to the end 
of 92, which concludes the column. I transcribe 
their text, with reference to the cuneiform and to 
their own transcription, but including the word- 
dividers (which KT omit in transcription), and 
in italics the probable characters whose traces are 
chronicled by KT in their notes; at difficult points 
I give a character-by-character text, and I indicate 
the length of gaps by plus-signs, agreeing with the 
number of dots used by KT—KT’s actual addi- 
tions being given in square brackets: 


: Oaitiy : Darayavau’ : xSayaiya : vaina [: A]v- 
akunavam : patisam : atta [:] ut++ avast- 
aQ*h®v3j® : 


t+++it+it++iat+tiyst++++y? : pitiya : ma[m] : pasaiva : im*: d- 
92 ipit t+ im*: ++avata: ++++++ [:] atar [:] dahya[va :]++dra : hama : am*x*m'ta 
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The clue to the restoration, so far as we have 
any, lies in the Elamite version, given as Epigraph 
L by KT, page 157, though already recognized by 
Oppert, Le peuple et la langue des Meédes 154 
(1879), as the translation of the OP passage which 
interests us at this moment. Weissbach, KJA 70-1, 
gives the following translation, which seems to be 
accurate, if the moderately mutilated text and the 
unusual words permit a translation: ‘ Es spricht 
der Kénig Darius: Nach dem Willen Ahuramaz- 
das schuf ich Inschriften in anderer Weise, auf 
arisch, was vormals nicht war, sowohl... als 
auch... alsauch... alsauch .. . machte ich, 
und es ward geschrieben und mir . . . vorgelesen. 
Darauf sandte ich diese Inschriften in alle Lan- 
der; die Leute erkannten (sie) an.’ 

It should be noted at once that the number of 
dots used by KT in the gaps is sometimes slightly 
greater than the number of characters which in his 
footnotes he says will fill the gap. We may there- 
fore at once accept Weissbach’s [k]a@ra in 92 as 
correct and agreeing with the Elamite. Beyond 


this he adds nothing to KT’s version and notes. 
There has recently been one fairly successful at- 
tempt to reconstruct the passage, made by F. W. 
Konig in the fourth volume of Klotho, entitled 


Der falsche Bardiya (Gerold und Co., Wien 1938), 
pages 42-49. Suitable mention and credit will be 
given to his views at the proper places. 

In the first place, we must accept iya as a graphic 
variant for iyam ; tya is certain in 90, and there is 
space for only one lost character in 89. The next 
word must be the nom. sg. of the stem dipi- ‘ in- 
scription,’ presumably digs; Debrunner has shown, 
IF 52.131-6, that old i-stems became i-stems in 
OP with nom. in -is (though the script does not 
distinguish between i and i, and nom. -i8 is possi- 
ble). After the unfilled gap in 89, KT tells us, 
the half-lost word is more probably tyaém than 
adam; but the similarity of a and da in the syl- 
labary is such that in view of the phrasing I have 
no hesitation in preferring dipi[s : tyam : a] dam 
: akunavam ‘ inscription which I made.’ 

Thus far the Elamite agrees with the OP; but 
now comes a phrase, which Weissbach interpreted 
“in anderer Weise, auf arisch, was vormals nicht 
war,” and Kénig “ mit (oder in oder auf) arrija, 
was friiher nicht war,” which cannot easily be 
matched with anything in the OP wording. 
Kénig thinks that the phrase is an addition in 
the Elamite, and refers to a practice in OP writing 
which was unknown previously in Elamite; he 
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identifies it with the practice of coloring the 
engraved characters on baked bricks. I have no 
other solution to offer, and therefore adopt Kénig’s 
view that this is an addition in the Elamite text, 
though without taking any stand on whether he 
has correctly identified the precise meaning. 

The next Elamite sentence refers to copies of the 
inscription made on baked brick and on leather. 
We must therefore find in the OP locatives for 
these two words. First comes an adverb, patisam, 
read complete by KT, though with some uncer- 
tainty as to the first character. But this comes 
in excellently as an adverb, an extension of the 
prep. patis ‘against’ (occurring nine times in the 
Bh. inscription), with -am similar to the -wm in 
Oscan perum ‘without,’ as compared with Latin 
per ‘ through.’ 

The next words must mean, according to the 
Elamite, ‘on baked brick and on leather.’ The 
ut[a] is easily recognized ; but the preceding word 
seems to be written at?*, with perhaps one or two 
additional characters, KT not specifying the length 
of the gap. Unfortunately we do not know with 
certainty the OP word for baked brick; but Mod. 
Persian has dgir, and Konig, Der Burgbau zu Susa 
52, proposed acc. agurum in this meaning to fill a 
gap in Dar. Susa f 53. A form a[g]ura[va], 
locative formed like ga@avd ‘on the throne, in its 
place,’ may have stood here; KT state that the ¢@ 
is not certain, and we have then only to assume 
that the strokes of the a are not entirely legible. 
The attractive reading 1[§]ti[ya], tentatively sug- 
gested by Konig, with the proviso that both a’s 
have been misread for 1, would give a meaning 
‘sun-dried brick,’ and would be out of place. The 
only other possibility would be that the word 
which stood here was borrowed from the halat of 
the Elamite version; we could conjecture a loc. 
a{la|ta[ya], or the like, but this seems less 
probable. 

For ‘on leather’ we have the characters av%st* 
+y*+, which KT restored avast[a]ya[m], though 
without interpretation. Weissbach, ZDMG 61. 730, 
saw in it a possible reference to the Avesta, but 
if it is anything it is an unaugmented imperfect 
of ava- + std- ‘place, restore.’ But it is quite 
possible to restore avast[a@]y[a@], loc. of a hitherto 
unknown stem avastd- ‘leather;’ and upon this 
Konig has some enlightening suggestions. 

The following . .az*r*... ought then to be a verb, . 
and the only OP word which it suggests is the 
cazriya of Bh. 1.50, 3d sg. perf. opt. of kar- 
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‘make.’ Konig suggest c]drr[iya, or, taking KT’s 
first character as misread for c*, cazr[iya], but he 
does not identify the form. I propose c]azr[iyata, 
3d sg. perf. pass. with long reduplicating vowel. 
As for a passive to a perfect form, I refer to the 
probable restoration frasah[ya] in Dar. Susa f 27, 
a ya-passive to the s-aorist (Meillet-Benveniste, 
Gram. §113). This sentence then runs: ‘ In addi- 
tion it was made on baked brick and on leather.’ 

The next sentence will then not begin with KT’s 
[niyap]isam, but with another [pa]tisam, clearly 
followed by iya : [d]ipi[s]-; the form iya for iyam 
has already been seen in the previous line. The 
meaning of the Elamite is our guide to the under- 
standing of the following; Konig considers it to 
mean that the copies of the document had the royal 
seal placed upon them. With this background, and 
the assumption that the use of seals was at this 
time something new to the Persians though an 
established practice among the Elamites, Konig 
takes aahavaja as an ablative in a phrase meaning 
‘durch das Abrollen eines Siegels,’ depending upon 
the verb concealed in KT’s ad*a...m*. But the 
OP ablative seems always to follow hacaé ‘ from,’ 
and is not identical in form with the genitive in 
any known instance; I take it that Konig was 
thinking of an ablative-genitive form. Now the 
iya shows that a nom. dipis stood next, and the 
verb must therefore be in the middle or passive, 
if reference is to sealing. By its ending, the word 
adahavaj1 must be either the nom. of an a-stem, 
or the gen. sg. or nom.-acc. pl. of a consonant-stem ; 
only the genitive is syntactically in place. We 
might consider it to be a compound of d-@aha- 
‘ proclamation,’ = Skt. d-Sasd- ‘ hope, declaration ’ 
(as taken by Morgenstierne, Acta Ortentalia 1. 252), 
+a root-noun vaj- identical with the Skt. root 
vaj- ‘be strong,’ seen in Skt. ojas- ‘ strength,’ Av. 
aojah-. The whole word would then mean ‘ pro- 
nouncement-strengthener,’ a (possible) periphrasis 
for a seal which confirms the ‘ pronouncement,’ 
each section of which begins with Oétiy ‘says, 
makes pronouncement.’ (Morgenstierne’s inter- 
pretation of -vaja as equal to Av. vaéé, Skt. vacas 
‘word,’ with voicing of the intervocalic stop, is 
hardly to be upheld.) We need then a substantive 
on which this genitive may depend, and a verb 
form at the end of the sentence. The restoration 
which I propose is [nip]is[tiya :] ada[rayat]a, 
agreeing with the characters read by KT except 
that I take their final m* as a, a not uncommon 
confusion in the reading when the characters are 
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somewhat mutilated. In this, nipistiya would be 
instrumental of nipisii- ‘impression, formed on 
the verbal compound seen in the participle nipista- 
and the infinitive nipistanaiy, denoting ‘ engrave 
(an inscription),’ but by origin meaning ‘to cut 
or scratch down(ward).’ The verb is the imper- 
fect middle of dar- ‘hold, hold firm,’ with passive 
meaning. The remaining short word, read n*m* by 
KT, was perhaps rather hama; h® consists of an 
angle, two short parallel horizontals, and a second 
angle, and the invisibility of the prior angle turns 
h® into n*: that is just where the gap ends. This 
hama I take to be a form of the adjective already 
known in hamahydya @arda ‘within one and the 
same year, Av. hama- ‘ jeder (beliebige), omnis,’ 
Skt. sama-. As dipis is feminine, hama cannot be 
the nominative masculine, but must be a neuter 
in -d, used adverbially, ‘ altogether, as a whole’ 
The neuter hamam is found as an adverb in the 
Avesta, Yasna 60.12, where Bartholomae, AiW 
1739, translates it by ‘ganz.’ That the word 
should in OP have the pronominal ending -d in 
the neuter is not too surprising, as it is one of 
the semi-pronominal adjectives; even though it 
does not have -d in Avestan. The entire sentence 
therefore means: ‘In addition, this inscription as 
a whole was confirmed by the impression of a seal.’ 

The Elamite of the next sentence, according to 
Konig, means ‘und mir wurde das Geschriebene 
vorgelesen;’ however, it contains two verbs, and 
we may expect to find two verbs in the OP. 
With misgivings I suggest the following: wuld: 
[ap]i[O@]ilya : uta [ : a)tiya[si]ya : pai[s]iya: 
ma[m]. The two wta’s correspond to two kutta’s 
in the Elamite. The apiOiya is a 3d sg. imf. pass. 
of paid- ‘adorn, write.’ Paisiya I take as a verbal 
substantive, ‘ script,’ as it was taken by Justi, IFA 
17. 107, in the city-name Paistyduvada-. The other 
verb is an imf. pass. of ati--++ yam-: ati- ‘ over, 
beyond,’ with yam- ‘(trans.) reach, extend,’ and a 
goal accusative mam, with the meaning ‘ reach out 
over, present unto,’ ‘read aloud to.’ It shows 
the same contraction as does niyasaya, = *niyayd- 
saya; cf. abijavayam and abiyajavayam, ete. (Lang. 
13. 299-300). The entire sentence then means: 
‘It was written, and the written document was 
read off to me.’ 

To avoid misunderstanding, I would say here 
that I accept the view of Schaeder, Ungarische 
Jahrbiicher 15. 560-3 (1936), that the OP passives 
of the type ab*r*1y* are not old aorists of the type 
represented by Skt. abhari, but ya-passives with 
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active endings, to be normalized abariya and the 
like; therefore api@iya and atiyasiya. 

The continuation is pasiva : i(ya)m : dipi[s : 
haclama : [am]dvata : [haruvada :] atar [:] 
duhya[va] ‘ afterward this inscription was sent by 
me everywhere through the provinces.’ In im* for 
iy*m* = iyam, the middle character has been acci- 
dentally omitted. For ++im*, I read h*c*am?, 
since an i (read by KT) may, if slightly mutilated, 
be indistinguishable from a mutilated a. The verb 
must, according to the Elamite, mean ‘ was sent,’ 
and the two lost characters were the augment and 
a consonant; Lt. moved gives the only suggestion, 
dubious as this may be. The adverb haruvada just 
fills the gap; it is formed on haruva- ‘all,’ like 
avada ‘ there’ on ava- and idé ‘here,’ on the stem 1-. 

The final short sentence, with Weissbach’s cer- 
tain restoration of the first word, is [k]ara : hama : 
amaxmata ‘the people collectively were pleased,’ 
which seems to be the meaning of the Elamite 


88 

89 [ramaz]|da[ha] : 
avast- 

90 [a]y[a] : [c]axr[iyata : pat]igam [:] iya: [d]ipi[S :] hama: aOahavaja : [nip]i8[tiya :] ada- 

91 [rayat]a : uta: [ap]i[6Jifya : u]ta [: a]tiya[si]ya : pai[SJiya : ma[m] : pasiva: i(ya)m: d- 


92 ipi[S : hac]ama : [am ]Javata : 


‘Says Darius the king: By the grace of Ahura- 
mazda this is the inscription which I made. In 
addition it was made on burnt brick and on leather. 
In addition this inscription as a whole was con- 
firmed by the impression of a seal. And it was 
written, and the written document was read off 
to me. Afterward this inscription was sent by 
me everywhere among the provinces. The people 
as a whole were pleased.’ 

I realize that in thus filling out the gaps, even 
those gaps that Kénig left unfilled, I have been 
acting rashly. But I present this text in the hope 
that some of my suggestions will prove fruitful in 
leading other scholars to improvements upon what 
I have offered. Only in this way can progress be 
made in the interpretation of such desperately 
mutilated texts. 


II. BH. 1. 86 ABIS 


In the first column of the Behistan inscription, 
Darius relates that in his pursuit of one Nidintu- 
Bel, who had rebelled in Babylonia, he came upon 
him at the Tigris River, not far from Babylon, but 
the river was between them. So far the Elamite 


version, though the verb at the end is of uncertain 
signficance, and the suggestion that it means ‘ the 
people read (it)’ has been made, perhaps without 
consideration of the fact that reading of this script 
must have been a rare accomplishment. Hama 
may here be either a masculine form agreeing with 
kara, or a neuter adverb as in 90. The verb I take 
to be for hamaxmatd, imf. mid. of kam- ‘like, 
with the root as in OP, Av., Skt. kama- ‘ wish, 
desire, love.’ This form has the gradation of Gk. 
éoxero to exw, root *segh-, and érrero to wéropa 
‘ fly’: therefore *akmata becoming Iranian *azmata, 
OP azmatéd. For similar formations in Iranian, 
see Bartholomae, Gdr. d. iran. Phil. 1. 69, §124 end. 
The initial part of am-armata is the prefix Ar. 
sam-, Iran. ham-, here written am-, an error in- 
duced by phonetic dissimilation against the pre- 
ceding hama. 

The complete text of the section, as here pro- 
posed, is accordingly the following: 


: Oatiy : DarayavauS : xSayafiya : vaSna [ : A]u- 


i[ya] : dipi[S : tyam : a]dam : akunavam : patisam : a[g]ura[va :] ut[a :] 


[haruvada :] atar : dahya[va : kJara : hama : amaxmata 


and the Akkadian versions agree with the Old 
Persian text. But in the next there seems to be 
variation. The OP has: 85-6 utd : abis : naviyd : 
dha, commonly interpreted, ‘and thereby was a 
flotilla’; abis an adverb in -s, formed on prep. 
abiy ‘to’ = Av. aiwt, Skt. abhi, and naviya a fem. 
collective of stem seen in adj. Av. nadvaya- and Skt. 
navya- ‘navigable.’ The Akk. 34 has *¢Diglat ma-li 
‘the Tigris was full’; text and interpretation are 
certain. The Elam. 1. 68 has MI4 + -h 9*MA*4-na, 
in which the first word normally means ‘ black ’ or 
something black, the next word is a verb, as is 
shown by its second character, and the final word 
means ‘of ships’: interpretation seems virtually 
impossible. 

The only attempt to reconciliate the three ver- 
sions with one another has been made by F. W. 
Konig, Relief 70-1: he takes the Akkadian as 
meaning that the river could not be crossed by 
fording, and translates the OP ‘and thereby (the 
river) was navigable,’ or, preferably, ‘and the 
water (bis miswritten for apis) was navigable,’ 
i.e. would float boats and was too deep to ford. 
I pass by his interpretation of the Elamite, as too 
uncertain to form a basis for argument, though he 
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gives to it a meaning in harmony with the other 
two versions. 

This meaning of the OP and the Akk. is quite 
in accord with the remainder of the passage, which 
goes on (1. 86-90) : ‘Thereafter I put an army on 
floats of skins; some I put across on camels; for 
others I got horses. Ahuramazda bore me aid; by 
the favor of Ahuramazda I smote that army of 
Nidintu-Bel mightily; in the month of Agiyadiya 
26 days had passed—then we made battle.’ It is 
to be noted that no mention is made of resistance 
by a fleet maneuvering in the river itself, which 
virtually disposes of the old view that néviya means 
‘ flotilla.’ Further, at the time of this battle, in 
early December, the Tigris would no longer be 
fordable as in summer and early autumn, but 
would be well filled, yet not yet the rushing stream 
uncrossable by the small boats of the ancients 
which it becomes in the late winter and spring. 
Finally, uta ‘and’ is nowhere else in the OP in- 
scriptions followed by a continuative adverb of 
time or place. 

The old translation may therefore be discarded 
in favor of the new one, though Konig may not be 
correct in details. For while OP a-b*-1- may be 
normalized either abig or abis, there is no great 
likelihood that it is miswritten for a-p%-1-3¢ = apis. 
The errors in writing the OP inscriptions include 
omissions and additions of single strokes and of 
single characters, haplographies and dittographies, 
but no certain phonetic confusions ; see my Textual 
Criticism of Inscriptions 11-6 (to which now cer- 
tain other items of error may be added, from more 
recently discovered OP inscriptions). The solu- 
tion may rather be in the heteroclite character of 
the noun for ‘ water.’ In OP we find nom. sg. apis, 
instr. sg. Gpi[y]a@ (Bh. 1. 95-6), regular forms of 
the i-stem which replaced the i-stem in OP; see 
A. Debrunner, JF 52. 131-6 (1934). But the stem 
is not exclusively a vowel-stem; both in Av. and in 
Skt. the stem is Gp-. From ap- the old instr. pl. 
was pAr. *ap-bhis, and the dat.-abl. pl. was *ap- 
bhyas, wherein the clusters would become -dbh-. 
The two forms appear in Vedic Skt. as adbhis 
adbhyas, where -dbh- represents an attempt to 
retain the consonant cluster without assimilation. 
In Iranian the long consonant would be shortened ; 
Avestan has dat.-abl. aiwyd (Y 1.12, 65.10, V 
4.46). On this testimony we may regard OP 
abig as the regular instr. pl. of ap- varying with 
dpi-. I would therefore interpret utd: abis: 
naviyd : dha as ‘and on account of the waters 
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there was navigability.” For this meaning of 
naviya I refer to the next note. 

One misgiving haunts me. In the next section, 
giving the result of a second battle on the second 
day of the month Anamaka, Darius says (1. 95-6) : 
aniya : adpi[y]a : [ahyat]a : apisim : pardbara 
‘the rest (of his army) was thrown into the water, 
the water carried it away.’ The word for ‘ water’ 
is in the singular, while I have assumed that abis 
is plural. Yet gausdé ‘two ears’ is found in Bh. 
2.74, 89, but gausdyd is used, inst. sg., in Dar. 
NRb 53, in the clause ‘ what is heard by thy ear,’ 
As for dual uSiy ‘ two ears, understanding,’ found 
NRb 28 and (restored) 32, there is the instr. 
usibiya NRb 37, but wsiya NRb 35 in precisely the 
same meaning, so far as we can tell. The word 
occurs also in the Avesta, always in the dual. 
Apparently usiyd is an instr. or loc. formed on the 
dual stem with a singular ending; unless indeed 
by haplography w-s*-t-b?-i-y*-a was reduced to 
u-5-1-y*-a, by the recurrence of the 1-character. 

Presumably then abis by its plural indicates the 
waters gathering from a multiplicity of origins, as 
when we speak of ‘ the waters’ of a risen stream, 
and the singular forms used in 1. 95-6 merely take 
the assembled waters as a unit. 


III. BH. 1. 86 naviyad 


In the passage just discussed, n@viyd has hereto- 
fore been interpreted as nom. fem. of an abstract 
formation from néu- ‘ship,’ and therefore ‘ col- 
lection of ships, fleet, flotilla’ (so Kern, ZDMG 
23.237; Miller, WZKM 11.252; Gray, AJP 21. 
19; Bartholomae, AiW 1065) ; as loc. sg. of ndu- 
‘ship,’ and therefore ‘on shipboard’ ( Weissbach- 
Bang, Die altpers. Keilinschriften ad loc.; Foy, 
ZDMG 54.371; Pedersen, KZ 40.129); and as 
‘navigable,’ referring to the Tigris River (Konig, 
Relief 70-1). 

In any instance it is clearly the nom. sg. fem. 
of the adjective seen in Av. na@vaya- ‘ navigable, 
Skt. ndvyd- ‘navigable.’ The latter word shows 
by its accent that the word is trisyllabic, ndviya-; 
but this does not further complicate the problem. 
The three interpretations of the phrase are: 
‘thereby was a flotilla’; ‘on the opposite side 
(the enemy) was on shipboard’; ‘thereby the 
water was navigable.’ I have shown in the previous 
note that abis was probably not an adverb, nor @ 
miswriting for apis; and that there is no reasoD 
to think that boats were there, because they are 
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not further mentioned. The omission of the sub- 
ject would be rather out of keeping with the simple 
phrasing of the OP inscriptions. 

Now a fem. sg. of an adjective may function as 
an abstract noun, as Skt. krtyd- ‘ practice of sor- 
cery’ to krtya- ‘ practicable, ityd- ‘act of going’ 
to itya- ‘to be gone to or towards,’ ete. An ab- 
stract may come to mean a collective concrete, as 
when Eng. youth ‘a time of life’ comes to mean 
‘the young men, collectively,’ and this may come 
to mean an individual concrete, as in Eng. a youth 
‘one young man.’ Thus the adj. ndviya- might 
give a fem. substantive ndviya meaning (1) ‘navi- 
gability, navigation, (2) ‘flotilla, (3) ‘ship, 
boat.’ It is simplest to stop with the first meaning, 
which gives a satisfactory interpretation of the 
passage, as we have seen. In Vedic Sanskrit there 
seems to be a different concretization of the mean- 
ing, since ndévyd- apparently denotes a ‘ navigable 
river, large river’ (RV 33.11, 80.8, 121.13). 

A similar difference is seen in the feminine sub- 
stantive to Aryan *iauia- if it is the basis of Vedic 
Skt. yavyd- ‘Strom, Fluss’ (RV 167. 4, 173. 12, 
707.8) and of OP yauviyd- ‘canal’ (Dar. Suez c). 
But the identity of the original root is hard to 
determine, since neither Skt. yu- ‘separate, ward 
off’ (pres. yuydtt) nor yu- ‘unite, bind’ (pres. 
yauti) furnishes a satisfactory starting-point. Can 
they come from the root 1- ‘ go,’ with u-extension, 
cf. *dd- and *dou- ‘give’? We might assume 
(Aryan) *iau- as variant of yd- which in Skt. is 
a familiar variant of 1-. Then *iauid, as abstract 
‘going,’ concrete ‘going river’ and ‘means of 
going, canal,’ is readily explainable both in form 
and in meaning. 

The peculiar writing -uv- in yauviyd- is re- 
served for the next note. 


IV. INTERVOCALIC -y- AND -v- IN OP 


It has long been a problem why one and the 
same verb form appears as a-d?-a-r2-y* = addaraya 
(Bh. 1.85, 2.9; 3.23; Dar. NRa 41) and as 
a-d*-a-re~i-y* (Dar. NRa 22); why the same form 
appears as a-m°-a-n*-y* = amdnaya (Bh. 2. 48, 63) 
and as a~m*-a-n%-i-y* (Bh. 2. 28). 

A hint of the solution comes in the forms of the 
adverb diraty ‘ afar,’ which (except in Dar. NRa 
44) is always followed by an intensive adverb apiy, 
usually written as a separate word (i.e. with an 
intervening word-divider). Twice however the apiy 
appears as an enclitic, with varying graphic re- 
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sults: diraiapiy (Dar. NRa 12) shows the usual 
loss before an enclitic, of the y* which is always 
appended to a final 7 in OP, cf. tyai-saiy (Bh. 1. 
57, etc.) for tyaty + Saiy; diirayapiy (Dar. NRa 
46) shows the regular phonetic development of 
the diphthong before a vowel. 

The full solution becomes evident with a newly 
discovered form, paradratya ‘across the sea, trans- 
marine,’ on the label of the 24th throne-bearer at 
the south tomb of Persepolis; for this inscription, 
see A. W. Davis, JRAS 1932. 373-7 and Plates 2-3, 
and E. Herzfeld, ApJ 46-50. For the same word 
stands in Dar. NRa 28-9, [pa]radraya, the second 
part being identical with Av. zrayah-, Skt. jrayas-, 
and the second part of it is found in acc. draya 
(Bh. 5.23; Dar. Suez ¢ 10), loc. drayahyd (Bh. 
1.15; Dar. Pers. e 14) and drayahiya (Xerx. Pers. 
h 238). All these have d*-r?-y*, and not d*-r*-i-y* 
like the throne-bearer’s label. 

It is clear that in the effort to analyze an OP 
word for reduction to writing, the scribe spoke 
slowly and lengthened such a sound-sequence as 
that in draya’ (= Skt. jrayah), properly d*-ra-ya 
(the final weak consonant was always disregarded 
in OP writing), to d*-ra-i-ya. Thus an intervocalic 
-y- might appear as -ty-, just as final 7 regularly 
appeared as -i-y*, showing a further closure of the 
articulatory organs at the end of the analysis. 
Therefore a-d*-a-r7-y* and a-d*-a-r%-t-y* are but 
variant orthographies for addraya, though we must 
normalize adéraya and addraiya; and a-m?-a-n*-y* 
and a-m*-a-n?-t-y* are similar variants, to be nor- 
malized amdnaya and amdnaiya. They are not dif- 
ferent formations, nor do they represent ‘errors,’ 
as some scholars have suggested. 

Medial -v- and final -w show the same features. 
Hauvam (Bh. 1.29) is merely hauv ‘he’ + -am 
common in pronouns, cf. OP adam, tuvam, iyam 
= Skt. aham, tuvam, iyam; phonetically it might 
have become *hav-am like diray-apiy, but the 
scribe followed the model given by the pronuncia- 
tion and orthography of the much commoner hauv. 
The locative d*-h?-y*-u-v-a (Bh. 1.34) ‘in the 
land,’ normalized dahyauvda, differs from the loca- 
tive g*-a-*-v"-a (Bh. 1. 62-3, etc.) ‘in its place,’ 
which can be normalized only ga@ava: dahyauva 
and gd@ava differ as do -draiya and draya (the 
normalization dahyuvd is less probable, since it 
would represent a different stem-grade in the same 
case). So also yauviyd ‘canal’ (found Dar. Suez 
c 8-9 and 10, and restored in 12) has -uv- for the 
intervocalic -v-, for it corresponds to Skt. yavyd 
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‘stream, river.’ In Dar. NRb 14, the rock shows 
b?-2-t2-i-y* = 3d pl. bava"tiy ‘are,’ but the frag- 
mentary copy from-Persepolis (Herzfeld, ApI 4-5 
and Plate 5) has b%-w-v?-t?-i-y* = bauva"tiy. In 
Dar. Susa e 39 we find tauviyd, nom. sg. masc. of 
the comparative, ‘stronger’; it appears to corre- 
spond to a positive *tauma-, cf. the sb. tawman- 
‘strength.’ Its inherited vocalism is shown by Skt. 
comp. sthaviyas- to positive sthira- ‘strong,’ Av. 
staoyah- (graphic for *staviyah-) to stira- ‘ strong,’ 
tasyah- to tarma- ‘brave’ (JAOS 58.117, 324) ; 
tauviya is then the equivalent of a Skt. nom. 
*taviyah, and has a graphic -auv- where we expect 
a phonetic -av-. 

We need no longer be worried by such differ- 
ences; they indicate only a slight variation in the 
reduction to writing, or at most the product of an 
analogy when an enclitic is added. It is quite 
possible that the OP a (whether indicated as a 
separate letter or as the inherent a of a consonant) 
was somewhat fronted before a following 1 or y, 
and somewhat velarized before a following wu or v 
(see Meillet-Benveniste, Gram. du Vieux-Perse 
§ 88; cf. also Herzfeld, ApJ 116), but this cannot 
be regarded as certain, and whether true or not 
this does not affect the preceding argument and 
interpretation. For a parallel to this variation on 
OP orthography, one might compare the rather 
common Latin writing eviws in manuscripts and 
inscriptions, for eius, though here it is the longer 
form which more accurately represents the pro- 
nunciation (see Sturtevant, Pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin? § 156-§ 164). 


V. BH. 4.72 avabasta 


In Bh. 4. 70-2, Darius says: ‘Thou who shalt 
hereafter see this inscription which I have in- 
scribed, or these sculptures, thou shalt not destroy 
(them), as long as thou art of good strength; 
avadasta do thou guard (them)’ (translation 
adapted from Tolman, Lez. 29). 

In this, ‘of good strength’ translates the adjec- 
tive utava, an emendation by Hoffmann-Kutschke, 
Philologiae Novitates 3.105, for KT’s reading 
d?-t?-s?; this involves only the assumption that 
one angle in the first character and one short hori- 
zontal wedge in the third have become invisible, 
and KT themselves remark that the first and third 
characters are much damaged. The remaining 
word ava0as*ta has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. Hoffmann-Kutschke assumes the omission 
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of a word-divider and reads ava0a sta: paribara 
‘thus stand (as I stand here in relief-sculpture 
over the rebels), hold them in chains.’ We might 
with mental reservations admit the § in uncom- 
pounded s¢é@ as coming from the reduplicated stem, 
cf, 8d sg. imf. mid. a’istatd, or from the compound 
with prefix ni-, cf. niyastdyam ‘I ordered,’ 3d sg. 
niyastaya and nistdya, despite retention of s in 
ava-sta- in 1st sg. impf. avastiyam ; but pari-bar- 
means rather ‘ protect, guard.’ 

Tolman, in his Cuneiform Supplement 37, auto- 
graphs the cuneiform text with an emendation to 
a-v2-§%- ; -t%-a = avaba : ti; he deletes the other 
strokes of the s* so as to leave only the angle which 
is the word-divider, and apparently translates (cf. 
E. L. Johnson, Index Verborum 9 s.v.) ‘ thus 
them do thou protect.’ But the acc. pl. pronoun 
ta must refer to patikaraé ‘sculptures, which is 
masculine, and there are two points to be raised 
against ¢@ in this use. The accusative plural of 
OP always has a form which is, either by phonetic 
process or by analogy, identical with the nomina- 
tive plural, unless the word is enclitic and has no 
nominative form ; second, the pronoun of the third 
person is not ta-, but tya-. Thus the acc. pl. mase, 
of the pronoun is tyaiy (Bh. 3. 73), identical with 
the nom. pl. masc. tyaiy, and ending like the nom. 
Avestan téi, Skt. te, not like the acc. Av. tq, Skt. 
tan. The pronoun, of the third person, to amplify 
my previous remark, is in OP nom. sg. masc. hya, 
fem. hyd, nt. tya, with ty- in all other forms; 
while this is clearly an extension of the form seen 
in Skt. sa-s sé tad, the simple inherited stem 
sa- / ta- does not occur anywhere in OP as a sepa- 
rate orthotone word. 

Recently Sukumar Sen, in his Old Persian 
Inscriptions 76 (Calcutta, 1941), interpreted the 
word as an adjectival compound of ava6a + sta- 
in nominative singular, ‘ thus standing,’ a type of 
formation well known in Sanskrit and in Avestan. 
The objections to this have already been given 
among those against Hoffmann-Kutschke’s ava6a 
sta, except that we find no such adjective (or 
substantive) from this root in Iranian with an 
analogical § after d. 

I therefore reject all these interpretations and 
propose that we keep K'T’s reading, and normalize 
avaéasata, interpreting: ‘Thou who shalt here- 
after see this inscription . . . or these sculptures 
. . . thenceforward them do thou protect.’ To 
avaéa ‘thus, then,’ is added the ablatival -5a, as 
in hacaé : avadasa ‘from there,’ to avada ‘there, 

















thither’; and in the once-occurring diradasa, 
probably [hacdci]y : duradasa ‘from afar’ (Dar. 
Susa f 23). The meaning would then be ‘from 
then, thenceforward,’ i.e. from the time of seeing 
the sculptures. To this an enclitic acc. pl. mase. 
ta from the stem ta- is added; I assume that this 
stem, though not found separately (i. e. orthotone), 
survived as an enclitic. Therefore, like the pro- 
nominal stem Sa- / si-, it had no nominative, and 
the old accusative plural form survived. Thus 
avabasa-ta is ‘thenceforward them.’ 


VI. Bu. 5.11 utd : daty : marda, 


In the account of the rebellion in Susiana, given 
in the opening lines of the fifth column of the 
Behistan inscription, we learn that Darius sent 
his general Gobryas against them, and that in the 
battle Gobryas smote the Susians uta: daiy: 
marda. One expects this to mean ‘and crushed 
them’; but there are two difficulties: the pronoun 
should be enclitic sis, and the verb should have an 
augment. 

Foy, KZ 35.48, would emend to utasim : amarda 
‘und vernichtete es (= the rebel army),’ with the 
same use of the singular form, perhaps, as in Bh. 
4.6, where this pronoun has a plural antecedent. 
Tolman, Vdt. Stud. 1.38, prefers to emend to 
utd: si$: amarda, ‘and annihilated them.’ Either 
change seems daring, in view of KT’s reading and 
their failure to note any uncertainty in the char- 
acters. Accordingly Weissbach, KIA %3n, takes 
daiy as gen.-dat. to -dim, as -Saiy is to -sim, and 
in this he is followed by Benveniste in his revision 
of Meillet’s Gram. du Vieux-Perse, § 345; but 
neither attempts an interpretation. Gray, AJP 
53.69, suggests that marda is a substantive, and 
that the passage means ‘and to him (there was) 
a crushing victory,’; but no other similar phrase, 
with genitive or dative and a substantive, is found 
in a like context after the statement of a battle: 
cf. especially Bh. 2.88, 3.47-8, where two co- 
ordinate finite verbs are used. 

Textual change seems to me unnecessary. The 
pronoun di- is normally enclitic, occurring 5 times 
in the form -dim and 9 times in the plural -dis; 
but there are also 3 occurrences of dis separated 
from the preceding word, as though orthotone 
(Bh. 4. 34, 35, 36, alongside enclitic -dis 4. 73, 74, 
17, 78, and 5.17, 33). It is probable, therefore, 
that di- was making progress toward independence, 
and that an orthotone daiy was occasionally used. 
For in OP the accusative plural form is always 
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that of the nominative plural, in some instances 
through identity produced by phonetic develop- 
ment, but in others by leveling, where it is notable 
in words like avaiy and tyaiy, nominatives plural 
masculine used also as accusatives (instead of the 
inherited accusatives masc. *avd, *tya). But in 
enclitics, which have no nominative, the accusative 
plural reveals the old form: -s18, -dis. If di- were 
by way of becoming orthotone, we should expect 
to find daiy now and again, in imitation of ace. 
avaty and tyaty. This is what I take daiy to be in 
Bh. 5.11. 

To this there is a corollary. The shift from 
enclisis to orthotonesis may well have given in its 
environment an uncertainty as to word divisions. 
Two examples are elsewhere attested. In Bh. 1. 52 
we find mdtyamdm ‘lest me,’ where the orthotone 
mam ‘me’ is enclitic to the conjunction, though 
the enclitic ‘me’ is properly ma (as in Dar. NRb 
10, 19, 20). In Xerx. Pers. h 47 we have an 
unseparated yadimaniydiy which stands for yadty : 
maniya(ha)iy, as is shown by comparison with 
similar phrases in Dar. NRa 38, Dar. Pers. e 20, 
Bh. 4.39 (cf. Lang. 13.302, and Herzfeld, AMI 
8.66). With this support, I conjecture in Bh. 5.11 
an original undivided text like this: u-t*-a-d*-i- 
y?-m%-12-d* == normalized utédaiyamarda, which, 
separated, would be uta daiy amarda. The scribe 
placed the word dividers and gave us apparently 
uta : daiy : marda ‘and crushed them,’ because 
the character y*, whose value overlapped two words, 
could not itself be divided according to the princi- 
ples of the orthography. 

The difficulty about the interpretation of marda 
would be obviated if we should admit without more 
ado that the augment of the verb may be omitted 
in OP, as it almost always is in Avestan. But the 
rarity of omission of the augment in OP requires 
a discussion of the point. 


VII. OMISSION OF THE AUGMENT IN OP 


The possible examples of the omission of the 
augment in OP are the following: marda Dar. Bh. 
5.11, avahar[da] 2.94, avast[a]ya[m] 4. 89-90, 
niyasaya Dar. NRb 5, 46, 49, nistaya Xerx. Pers. 
h 52-3, abijavayam Xerx. Pers. f 40, and (hardly) 
avajam Bh. 2.75, 89. 

Some of these can be eliminated at once (cf. 
Lang. 13. 299-300). Alongside nistaya ‘he com- 
manded’ there are 3 examples of niyaSstaya (Dar. 
Susa n 1, Xerx. Pers. h 50, Xerx. Van 21) and 
3 of 1st person niyastayam (Dar. Suez 8, 11, Xerx. 
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Van 23-4). Alongside abijavayam ‘I added to’ 
we find abiyajavayam (Xerx. Pers. g 9). It is 
accordingly safe to conclude, with Herzfeld, AMI 
4.127, that the sequence -i-ya- contracted to -i-, 
and that we should write nistaya, abijavayam, with 
which will go niyasaya, to the present stem yasa-, 
root yam-. Herzfeld goes further and normalizes 
niystaya, niystayam, abiyjavayam, with -iy- as 
graphic merely for -i-, but it is doubtful if we 
should follow him in this, since the augment in 
the uncompounded forms might restore a doublet 
form without the contraction. 

The form avast[a@]ya[m] may be identical with 
avastayam ‘I set in place’ of Bh. 1. 63, 66, 69, 
though this is uncertain, since it occurs in a much 
mutilated passage of great difficulty; and, as we 
have seen above, a locative avast[a]y[a@] to a 
hitherto unknown substantive is a more probable 
explanation. 

In avahar[ da] we have another mutilated form, 
the text being a[va]m : kara: avahar[+] ‘the 
people deserted him,’, with a meaning established 
by the Elamite version. One sign is lacking in the 
OP word, which is clearly a verb, and governs the 
preceding avam as object. Because of the object 
accusative Weissbach’s suggestion, ZDMG 61. 726, 
of avahar[ta], nom. sg. masc. perf. ptc. to *har-, 
Skt. sar-, meaning ‘weggelaufen seiend,’ is ex- 
cluded, and that of Tolman (in EK. L. Johnson, 
Index Verborum 50, cf. Tolman, Vdt. Stud. 1. 22, 
Lex. 70), avahar[ da], = Skt. avasrjat, ‘the people 
abandoned (= cast off allegiance to) him,’ appears 
very probable. It seems necessary to admit here an 
absence of the augment. 

The form avajam ‘I put out (his eyes)’ is proba- 
bly an augmented imperfect of a root vaj- or vanj-, 
for which cognates have not yet been identified. 
It can hardly be an unaugmented form of ava 
+ jan- ‘strike,’ because the eyes were not struck 
in blinding, but a redhot iron was brought up close 
to the opened eye, producing an inflammation 
which destroyed the sight. Besides this, the im- 
perfect first singular of jan- occurs several times, 
and it is ajanam, not *ajam. The word avajam is 
therefore eliminated from the augmentless verbs. 

There remains, then, except for marda, of 
which I have given another interpretation, only 
avahar[da] as a reasonably certain augmentless 
form. In the next note the phenomena of the pre- 
fix ava- in augmented verbs will be studied. 
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VIII. AUGMENTED VERBS COMPOUNDED WITH ava- 


The adverb ava ‘away, down’ is found occa- 
sionally as a preposition in Avestan and in San- 
skrit, but is more frequent as a verbal prefix, 
which is its only attested use on OP. In (poten- 
tially) augmented verb-forms we find it in the 
augmented ava[rasam] Bh. 5. 23-4, [a]vdrasam 
Dar. Susa f 24, avakanam Bh. 1. 86, avastiyam 
Bh. 1. 63, 66, 69, and in unaugmented avahar|da] 
Bh. 2. 94, possibly in avast[a]ya[m] Bh. 4. 89-90, 
for which a better restoration and interpretation 
is now available—and in forms of ava-jan- or 
ava-d-jan-, of which special discussion will follow. 
But the limitation of augment difficulties to com- 
pounds of this prefix indicates rather that the 
prefix is in some way responsible for the trouble. 

From ava-jan- or ava-d-jan- we have augmented 
forms which might be from either compound: 
avajanam 1st sg. impf. 8 times (once restored 
only), avaja 3d sg. 4 times, avdjana 3d pl. once. 
The nom. sg. masc. pte. avajata Bh. 1.32 must, 
on its face value, be from ava-jan-; KT fail to 
record a gap between the v® and the j?, in which 
an a might have stood, so that Bartholomae’s con- 
jectured avajata never stood there, though there 
may have been an error of omission in the en- 
graving. On the other hand, the 3d sg. pres. opt. 
avajaniya is equally clear as being from ava-d-jan-. 
Must we then accept two compounds in the scanty 
remains of OP—ava-jan- and ava-d-jan-, both in 
the same meaning? 

Now Skt. has an ava-han-, but no ava-d-han-; 
Avestan has ava-jan- (AiW 491 s. v. gan-), but no 
ava-d-jan-. Further, Avestan has the form ava.- 
janyat which is the precise equivalent of OP 
avajaniya except for the first @. All this makes 
me doubtful of the actual presence of a double 
prefix in avajaniyd, which has no outside confirma- 
tion. But avdjaniya is found only Bh. 1.51, 52, 
and is preceded by avdja 1. 31 bis, and followed by 
avajanam 1. 57, 59, 73, 83. I suggest that the first 
& in avdjaniya is there by the influence of these 
other adjacent writings, and that we have only one 
compound ava-jan-, attested by avajata, with am- 
biguous imperfect forms, and the misleading opta- 
tive, motivated by the writing of the imperfect 
forms. 

For the evidence of double prefixes in OP verbs 
is not very great, common as these double prefixes 
are in Sanskrit and in Avestan. We turn to this 


matter in the next note. 














IX. DOUBLE PREFIXES IN OP VERBS 


The evidence for double prefixes in OP verbs is 
limited to three forms: updvartaiy Bh. 4.44, to 
upa-d-vart-; patiyabaram Bh. 1. 68, to pati-a-bar- ; 
avajaniya Bh. 1.51, 52, to ava-d-jan- (the imper- 
fect indicative forms of this are, as we have seen, 
ambiguous). We take them up one by one. 

Bh. 4.44 Auramazd[am : upadva]rtiy*ty*, as it 
is restored, is to be normalized either updvartaiy 
with dittography, or updvartiyaiy, with a suffix 
lacking in the other normalization. Here the pre- 
fixes are supplied to fill a gap, and either u-p*-a-v* 
or u-p*-v* would be adequate. The meaning is, 
‘I turn myself to (= appeal to) Ahuramazda’ 
that so-and-so is true. Hither wpa-vart- or upa- 
d-vart- might have this meaning; the only argu- 
ment in favor of the double prefix is that it is Skt. 
upa-d-vrt- which has, in Mbh., the meaning ‘ to 
apply one’s self to, approach for protection.’ But 
the meaning in the OP is slightly different from 
this, and ‘to turn toward, appeal to’ can develop 
just as easily from the ‘move or come near’ of 
Skt. upa-vrt- as from the ‘turn towards, go to- 
wards, approach’ of upa-d-vrt-. This example 
therefore gives no testimony to a double prefix. 

As for avajaniyd, we have seen that the eviden- 
tial value of this form, is slight; cf. the preceding 
note. 

There remains Bh. 1. 67-8 adam : tya: para- 
ba[rta]m : patiyabaram ‘I brought back what 
had been taken away.’ At its face value, patiyd- 
baram has pati-d-, since the compound of pati- 
alone would form an imperfect *patiyabaram. But 
against patiyabaram as a true example of verb 
with double prefix is, apart from its isolation in 
OP, the fact that paiti-d-bar- occurs but once in 
the Avesta, and then means ‘hinbringen (zu)’ 
‘carry out and away,’ while paiti-bar- occurs 
at least 23 times, and means ‘ zuriickbringen, 
wieder erstatten ’ (AiW 939), like the patiyabaram 
of the OP. Further, Sanskrit has prati-bhr- 
‘carry towards, present,’ but no prati-d-bhr-. Then 
the a in patiyabaram may be deceptive, the product 
of a riming prefix with the prefix in its converse 
pard-bartam ‘taken away.’ Other riming phrases 
are found in OP. In Bh. 1.20 we have zxsapa-va 
: rauca-pati-va ‘ either by night or by day,’ where 
esapa is genitive and rauca is accusative; in Dar. 
Pers. e 12-4 we have Yaund: tyaiy : uskahya 
: uta : tyaiy : drayahya ‘the Ionians who (are) 
of the dry (— mainland) and (those) who (are) 
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in the sea,’ where uskahyd is genitive and drayahya 
is locative with suffixed a. In both examples there 
is a riming pair of unlike grammatical elements, 
used in a semantic coordination. Pard-bartam and 
patiyd-baram may be of the same sort, with patiya- 
baram only an intentionally shifted pronunciation 
of *patiyabaram. 

If so, and this does not seem to me to be a very 
difficult supposition, there is no absolutely certain 
example of a verb with double prefix in OP. 


X. THE GENDER AND AGREEMENTS OF dahydus 


The OP word dahydus means either a province 
of the Persian Empire, or a district within a pro- 
vince, and is feminine in gender, as is amply 
shown by such passages as these: 

Bh. 1.18 ima : dahyava : tya : mand : pati- 
[yaisa] ‘these (are) the provinces which 
came to me.’ 

Bh. 1.21 atar : 
provinces.’ 

Bh. 1.35 [an]iyauvd : dahyusuva ‘in other pro- 
vinces.” 


ima : dahydva ‘within these 


The agreements are all feminine, as in most of 
the other passages containing the word, though 
such a pronoun as -Séim ‘to them’ in Bh. 1.19 
stands for all genders, without change of form. 
Similarly, in Dar. Elv. 15-6 dahyiindm : paruza- 
nanam ‘of provinces containing many men,’ the 
adjective is the same for all genders But some- 
times the adjectives have a distinctively masculine 
form, as in Dar. Pers. e 3-4 rsayabiya : dahyinim 
: tyasdim : pariindm ‘king of the many pro- 
vinces’; for these adjectives correspond to Skt. 
tesim puriindm, the feminine to which is Skt. 
tasim pirvindm (I use Skt. ta- as correspondent 
of OP tya-, since Skt. tya- is defective in declen- 
sion). As yet no such forms as *tyaéham, with the 
-asim of the Aryan genitive plural feminine, have 
turned up in OP; probably the masculine types 
seen in tyatsim and pariinam have in OP assumed 
feminine value also. 

But sometimes dahydus, even in the singular, 
is continued by a plural verb, as though it were 
martiya ‘men’; cf. the usage with Eng. people, 
and the British sports idiom Waterloo lose. Thus 
we have Bh. 3.11-2 Margus: nama : dahyaus 
: hauwvmaiy: hamigiya: abava: I martiya: Frada 
: nima : Margava : avam : mahtstam : akunavata 
‘ Margiana by name, a province—it became hostile 
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to me; 1 man, Frada by name, a Margian, him 
they made chief.’ Probably the same is true when 
the plural dahydva precedes, as in Bh. 1.19 mana 
: bajim : abarata ‘to me they bore tribute,’ but 
this cannot be established with certainty. 

A more striking example is found, in which 
dahydava is the basis for a plural pronoun of mascu- 
line gender (cf. similar use with kara ‘ army,’ 
which however is itself masculine; Meillet, Gram. 
§ 347, both editions): Bh. 4. 33-5 dahydva : ima 
: tyi: hamigiya : abava: drauga: di[s: hami- 
ciy|@ : akunaus : tya : tmaiy : karam : aduru- 
jiyasa ‘these are the provinces which became re- 
bellious; the Lie made them rebellious, so that 
they deceived the people.’ After ima and tyd, 
feminines, we find imaiy, distinctly masculine. 
Quite probably the dis also refers to the people of 
the provinces, and is in this and other similar 
passages to be considered a masculine, ‘ them,’ 
= ‘the men,’ rather than a feminine pronoun 
which does not vary from the masculine to show 
its gender. 

In Dar. Susa e—an inscription where the recon- 
structions, though considerable, are quite certain 
in all respects that affect the present argument— 
we find another kind of agreement: 32-4 dahyava 
aniya] : aniyam : aja ‘ provinces 


[: ayauda : 
were in turmoil, the one (man) smote the other,’ 
and it goes on thus, ‘the following I brought 
about by the favor of Ahuramazda,’ 35-7 ya6a 
: a[niya: a]niyam : naiy : jatiy : ci[nad : ga] Oava 
: kascty : astiy ‘that the one does not smite the 


other at all, each one is in his place.’ Here the 
aniya : aniyam shows not merely masculine form, 
but a partial reference only, the idea of ‘men’ 
being split up into its component units. The pas- 
sage continues with other substantives and verbs, 
singular and plural, denoting the ‘men’ implied 
in the original mention of ‘ provinces.’ 

Most curious of all, in Xerx. Pers. h we find 
this: 30-1 atar : aita : dahydva : tyaty : upariy 
niprsta ‘within those provinces which are inscribed 
above,’ where dahydva is preceded by the definitely 
feminine aité and immediately followed by the 
definitely masculine tyaiy. 

Thus with the feminine noun dahydus, Old 
Persian used varying agreements, ranging all the 
way from strictly feminine forms to definitely 
masculine forms, through the fact that the idea 
‘ province(s)’ became virtually equivalent to ‘ men.’ 
Perhaps the nearest parallel is the agreements with 
French gens ‘ people, persons,’ which is this given 


(Fraser and Squair, French Grammar, § 304. 3.) : 
‘Attributive adjectives are feminine when pre- 
ceding, and masculine when following gens, but 
predicatives, before and after, are masculine,’ ag 
also are relatives. The OP usages had not come 
to such a definite scheme; the agreements with 
dahyaus seem only to be approaching some such 
status. 
XI. oP asnaty. 


In Bh. 2. 8-13 we find the following account of 
a rebellion in Susiana (or Elam); the text is, 
with the exception of one word, quite simple, and 
may be presented in translation: ‘Says Darius 
the King: One man, Martiya by name, son of 
Cincikhri—Kuganaka by name, a town in Persia 
—there he dwelt; he rose up in Susiana; to the 
people thus he said: “I am Imanish, King in 
Susiana.” Says Darius the King: At that time I 
was asnaiy to Susiana; thereafter the Susians were 
afraid of me, they seized that Martiya who was 
the chief of them and slew him.’ The word asnaiy 
may occur in mutilated form also in Bh. 5. 23: 
‘when I arrived [asna]iy to the sea’ (Hinz, 
ZDMG 93. 367-8). 

Asnaiy has been variously interpreted. Bar- 
tholomae, AiW 264, takes it as ‘on the march, 
loc. sg. of asna-, derivative of the root seen in Av. 
az-, Skt. aj-, Lt. agere. But this does not agree 
with the Elamite version, which, though of some- 
what uncertain meaning, certainly contains the 
word kan-na, and a derivative of kan-na recurs in 
the Elamite translation of OP Bh. 4. 56, 69, 74, 
representing OP dausta ‘friend.’ Weissbach-Bang 
ad loc. and King-Thompson translate both OP and 
Elamite ‘I was friendly with Susiana,’ but Weiss- 
bach in KIA 29 goes back to ‘on the march’ for 
the OP, while accepting ‘friendly’ for the Ela- 
mite. Benveniste, however, in BSLP 31. 2. 67-9, 
supports the meaning ‘friendly’ for the OP, by 
drawing’ into comparison Av. dxsta- nt. pl. ‘ Friede, 
axsti- ‘ Friede, Friedensvertrag,’ and taking anaty 
as ‘at peace.’ 

Recently, Herzfeld, in ApI 98-9 (1938), has 
raised objections to this last view on the ground 
that it would be curious to represent Darius as 
friendly with a province that had risen in rebel- 
lion, and to use the postposition abiy ‘ gegen ’ for 
this relationship: the text is adakaiy : adam 
: asnaiy : Gham : abiy : Uvjam ‘then TI was 
asnaiy to Susiana.’ His point about abiy is not 
valid, for we find in Bh. 1. 40-1 ‘all the folk re- 
belled from Cambyses and abiy: avam: [a] Siyava, 
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went over to that one (Gaumata),’ and the idiom 
recurs elsewhere in the same meaning. But his 
other point deserves consideration. 

Weissbach had indeed in 1911 (KIA 29) as- 
serted that the inscription did not say that the 
Susians as a whole had risen in rebellion, nor that 
the Susians had made Martiya their leader. Yet 
while this may be technically correct, it is hardly 
in the spirit of the narrative, which is that Mar- 
tiya started his rebellion at Kuganaka, and that it 
spread — else why did the Susians fear Darius? 
They must have become to some extent partici- 
pants in the rebellion — and then, in fear, they 
seized Martiya and slew him. As for the leader- 
ship, the text has ‘ they seized that Martiya hyasam 
: mabista : dha, who was the chief of them, and 
slew him.’? There is no mention of anybody of 
whom Martiya could be chief, except the Susians 
themselves. 

Herzfeld further contributes a better etymo- 
logical connection for asnaiy, which he equates 
with Av. asne, asnaé-Ca ‘near, in the neighborhood 
of, asnat ‘from near.’ He eliminates Bartholomae’s 
root *had- ‘herankommen an’ (AiW 1755), by 
other interpretations of the derivatives attaching 
to it; but all meanings of *had- can be got from 
*had- ‘seat one’s self,’ which with prefixes, espe- 
cially with @, assumed the meaning of a verb of 
motion (cf. Brugmann, JF 13.85). He rightly 
feels that a derivation of Av. asne from *d-zd-na- 
is unlikely, despite the identity of meaning with 
Skt. d-sanna- ‘near,’ since while both come from 
*i-sad-, they vary in their vocalism. He is uncer- 
tain however to what root he should attach OP 
asnaiy, Av. asne, though he suggests Skt. aj- or 


as-. These are respectively Skt. djati ‘drives,’ Lt. 
agit, and Skt. aSndtt ‘ comes to, obtains.’ A -na- 
participle of either of these would in fact be Av. 
asna-, OP aSna-; but I fail to find any such deriva- 
tive of either verb with an approximation to the 
meaning ‘ near.’ 

There is a third possibility which Herzfeld has 
overlooked: the widespread root *angh- ‘ choke, 
throttle,’ whence the verbs Gk. dyyw, Lt. angé, Av. 
imperf. ny-dzata, the substantives Gk. dyyxovy, Lt. 
angor, Av. qzah-, Skt. qhas-, etc. A participle Av. 
asna-, OP asna- would develop from this as well 
as from the others; there is only the question of 
the nasal. Was the nasal an infix that might not 
appear at all? Was the an reduced to n in the 
zero-grade? Or did the nasal remain, giving *qsna- 
until the nasality was lost by dissimilation against 
the nasal of the suffix? For I find no Avestan 
words with q + consonant + n. 

Semantically this is better than the other con- 
nections, for in Greek we find dyy. and dyyov 
‘near,’ with numerous derivatives, coming from 
this root. Then too, Latin pressus ‘tightly held,’ 
with a meaning very similar, yielded French prés 
‘near’ and Italian presso ‘ near.’ 

OP asnaiy may well mean ‘near,’ for ‘near’ 
and ‘friendly’ may easily come from one and the 
same root, as here from Elamite kan-na, and thus 
the two versions are in agreement. In Bh. 2. 11-2 
we have ‘Then I was near to Susiana’; that is 
why the Susians became afraid and turned on 
their rebel leader. In Bh. 5. 23, if the restoration 
of the text is correct, the meaning ‘near’ is 
equally appropriate: ‘when I arrived near to the 
sea, then with an army I crossed... .’ 


> 
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GREEK FORM ELEMENTS IN THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


GusTAVE E. von GRUNEBAUM 
IRANIAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


CONSIDERABLE EFFORT has been devoted to the 
literary analysis of the Arabian Nights. The 
Indian contribution as well as the Persian, the 
Arabic element as well as the Jewish, the Baby- 
lonian and the Egyptian heritage, the influence of 
the Crusaders: all have been established with fair 
accuracy." But so far no attention has been paid 


*Cf. J. Ostrup, Studien iiber 1001 Nacht, transl. O. 
Rescher (1925), and E. Littmann, Tausendundeine 
Nacht in der arabischen Literatur, 1923, pp. 13 ff. 


to the problem of possible relations between Greek 
literature and the Nights, although a priori a con- 
nection would appear likely. The failure to recog- 
nize the question is doubtlessly due to the still 
overly strict separation between classical and Arabic 
philologies. It is equally significant that two 
Greek scholars, familiar with the belles-lettres of 
the later periods of Hellenism have been practi- 
cally alone in realizing structural similarities of 
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Greek and Arabic narrative literature,? and that 
the only two orientalists to make themselves con- 
versant with post-classical Greek immediately saw 
the problem, even though they did not attack it. 
As early as 1905 Josef Horovitz stated in his book, 
Spuren griechischer Mimen im Orient:* “Wenn 
auch fiir die arabische Literatur die engen Zu- 
sammenhinge mit Indien gesichert bleiben, so 
wird man nun doch den Einfluss der griechischen 
Unterhaltungsliteratur auf die Geschichten von 
“1001 Nacht ” und andere Erzihlungen .. . einge- 
hend untersuchen miissen.” Without expressly say- 
ing so Horovitz makes it clear * that he sees Greek 
influence at work in the formation of the realistic 
urban narrative, so richly represented in the Ara- 
bian Nights.5 In 1931, C. H. Becker ® in a some- 
what sweeping statement and without pointing out 
any specific phenomena declared Arabic belles- 
lettres to be more or less Hellenistic. He then 
expressed the conviction that some day “ Islamic 
literature will serve to complement our knowledge 
of the ‘ Spitantike.’ ” 7 

It may be said that the very nature of the Greek 
contribution formed the greatest obstacle to its 
discovery. Identical or cognate motives can be 


traced with comparative ease, but motive survival 


seems to be only an insignificant part of the Greek 
heritage. The AN owe to classical literature pat- 
terns of style, patterns of presentation, and emo- 
tional conventions. And here again the influence 
of the Greek narrative tradition on the general out- 
line of some AN tales, or on character and senti- 
ments of their heroes is much less obvious than, 
say, the Indian contribution of the frame-tale pat- 
tern. The classical patterns are preserved within, 
and adapted to, a cultural milieu to which many 
of their basic features have become meaningless ; 
a certain deterioration of the cultural level of the 
audience takes its toll, reducing the artistic con- 
sistency ; the different religious background entails 
numberless changes which are by no means re- 


2R. Reitzenstein, Die griechische Tefnutlegende, 
Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, 1923, Heft 2, p. 31, and K. Kerényi, Die 
griechisch-orientalische Romanliteratur in religionsge- 
schichtlicher Beleuchtung, 1927, p. VIII. 

* Pp. 96 f. 

*?. 9. 

® Henceforth: AN. 

* Das Erbe der Antike im Orient und Okzident, p. 21. 

7™The paper of H. H. Schaeder in Die Antike 4. 226 ff. 
to which Becker refers is not accessible to me at present. 
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stricted to the outward appearance and everyday 
lives of the characters; and, last but not least, the 
survivals have to be reconciled to the requirements 
of another literary tradition, which, for instance, 
is averse to the scenic-dramatic element, 0 
strongly developed in the Greek novel.® Yet it 
can be shown that classical patterns of expression, 
classical style elements, although no longer recog- 
nized as such, were alive when the AN were cast 
into their present form. The creative power of 
some classical patterns, or perhaps the persisting 
habit of using the comfortable and well tried-out 
schemes, becomes particularly manifest in the none 
too rare event that a motive of Persian or Indian 
origin is presented in such a manner as to con- 
form with some Hellenistic convention. 

The rather rare reflections of classical subject- 
matter in the AN—the geographical lore will not 
be considered in this study—are less important in 
themselves than as testimonies of actual motive 
transmission. The principal instances of motive 
survival are: 


(1) Plautus, Miles gloriosus (the Latin redac- 
tion of one or possibly two Greek plays),° and the 
Story of the Butcher, his Wife and the Soldier: * 
the mistress (or the wife in the Arabic version) 
deceives her lover (husband) by pretending to 
have an identical twin sister. The device of the 
secret passage dug between the houses of the two 
men also recurs in the story of Qamar az-Zamin 
and his Beloved, where Halima meets her lover 


° Cf. e.g. Kerényi, p. 14, on Heliodor. 

® On the subject of Plautus’ model cf. e. g. E. Fraenkel, 
Plautinisches im Plautus, 1922, pp. 253 ff. and A. 
Ernout’s Introduction to his edition and translation of 
the play (1936). The conclusions of these authors are, 
unfortunately, irreconcilable. While disclaiming any 
authority in the field of Plautian studies, the writer 
favors the theory, upheld by Fraenkel, that the Latin 
comedy constitutes a contaminatio of two Greek plots. 

10 AN, ed. M. Habicht, 1825-43, 11. 140-5. Henceforth 
the AN will be cited from the German translation of 
E. Littmann, 6 vols., 1921-8, as quotations from the 
original would be inconvenient for the non-Arabist. 
Littman’s translation, an achievement of outstanding 
literary merit, is based on the text edition Calcutta 
1839-42, but includes also a considerable number of im- 
portant tales, omitted in the Indian (and sometimes in 
the various Egyptian) prints. These stories are listed 
AN 6.682f. Littmann’s translation is a thorough re- 
vision of that by P. F. Greve, which in turn was based 
on Burton. The story of the Butcher is missing in 
Littman. : 

11 AN 6. 451 ff. 
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in the disguise of a slave-girl whose resemblance 
with his wife startles Halima’s husband.’? 


(2) In the story of Pyramus and Thisbe** the 
tragic climax is brought about by the appearance 
of a lion whom Pyramus believes to have killed 
Thisbe. In the story of the ‘Udrite Lovers ** it is 
again a lion who puts an end to their romantic 
meetings. It is, however, characteristic of the 
artistic decline incident to the transmission of the 
motive that in the AN the lion actually devours 
the girl and that the lover finds her remains, “ the 
ends of the bones of the damsel.” +5 


(3) R. Goossens * traces the history of Abriza,*’ 
the coy and bold princess whom the king drugs and 
then violates, to the Nikaia legend of the Sangarios 
district in Asia Minor which Nonnos, who calls the 
heroine Atpy, had included in his Dionysiaka.** 


(4) K. Kerényi*® rightly compares the scare, 
inflicted as a joke by king Apollonius *° on his 
benefactor, the fiisherman, before he gives him his 
due reward, with the similar procedure put into 
operation against Badr ad-Din Hasan in the story 
of the Wazirs Nar ad-Din and Sams ad-Din. 

As a rule, the vitality of patterns of expression 
is considerably stronger than that of the ideas ex- 


12Cf. E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine 
Voridufer® 596 and n. 4 (1914), E. Rehatsek, JRAS, 
Bombay Branch 14.77 ff. (1878-80), W. Bacher, ZDMG 
30. 141 ff. 

Cf. e.g. Ovid Met. 4. 55 ff. 

14 AN 4. 677 ff. 

* Trans. E. W. Lane, 1841, 3.251; cf. Rehatsek, l. c. 
81 ff. 

16 Byzantion, 9. 426 ff. 

7In the story of ‘Umar b. an-Nu‘maén, AN 1. 540 ff. 

** Ed. W. H. D. Rouse, 1940, 48.238 ff. Here again 
one cannot fail to notice the crudeness of the Arabic 
story as compared with the Greek. 

7'L.. €.. 236,21. Bf. 

*° Hist. Apoll. Tyrii, ed. A. Riese, 1893, ch. 51. 

21 AN 1.299 ff.—R. Basset, Mille et un contes, 1924-6, 
1.525 traces an anecdote of the Juha circle back to 
Lucian’s Cynic, ch. 18 (transl. H. W. and F. G. Fowler, 
1905, 4.180). This instance shows very well how 
striking details survived apart from their true context. 
Parallels between the Apocryphal New Testament and 
the AN will be discussed later. The story of the master- 
thief, Rhampsinit, though related by Herodot (Hist. 
2.121, 122) is of ancient Egyptian origin. Its reflex in 
the picaresque stories of the AN has been demonstrated 
by Th. Néldeke, ZDMG 42.68 ff. and Littmann, AN 
6.711. C. Brockelmann, GAL 2.59 n. 2, suggests more 
Egyptian influences without referring to any specific 
survivals. Reminiscences, other than literary, are beyond 
the scope of this paper, but cf. Littmann, 1001 Nacht 21 f. 
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pressed and the life of the pattern is by no means 
bound up with the life of the concepts which the 
pattern originally communicated. This fact, while 
generally valid in literature, can be most easily 
exemplified in the sphere of religious writings— 
the term “religious” to be taken in its widest 
sense, to include magic, etc. 

Much in the form of Koranic preaching could be 
shown'to correspond to earlier conventional forms 
of religious speech and thus the actual part of 
Muhammad in establishing Arabic models of ex- 
pression for certain subjects would be clarified. As 
orientalists so far have confined their interest to 
the origin of the contents of the Koran, it was 
again a Greek scholar who realized the survival of 
older style patterns in two Koranic passages. E. 
Norden *? conclusively pointed out that the “ self- 
predication ” as employed by Muhammad e. g. Sifira 
61. 5 ff.2* has a long history in Semitic (and ori- 
entalized Greek) religious speech. Successive re- 
ligious movements, while altering the professed 
message, stubbornly clung to the éyo ei or, in 
other places, od «i, ovros éorw formula.** 

Sfira 87 exemplifies the tenacity of another age- 
old Semitic pattern of religious speech:* the 
apostrophe of, or the oath by, a deity whose es- 
sence and actions are subsequently described—de- 
pending on the structure of the language—in a 
sequence of relative clauses or of present partici- 
ples, used as substantives and always introduced 
by the article. The self-same stylistic mould is 


22 Agnostos Theos. Untersuchungen zur Formenge- 
schichte religiéser Rede, 1913, 191 f. 

28 Here Jesus is made to begin his sermon to the chil- 
dren of Israel with the words: “ Of a truth I am God’s 
apostle to you to confirm the law...” (transl. J. M. 
Rodwell) ; similarly, e.g. Sara 20.14 the Lord, 26. 162 
Lot, 26.171 Su‘aib, are using such declarations to begin 
their addresses. 

24 References: Norden, l. c. 176 ff. A. Deissmann, Light 
from the Ancient East 135 ff, (1927). R. Reitzenstein, 
Poimandres (1904), contains a great deal of helpful 
material. On pp. 165ff. Reitzenstein discusses the 
Sabians’ influence on Islamic thought and their function 
in the preservation of Hellenistic alchemy. T. Andrae, 
Der Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum, 1926, 
139 ff. suggests that the Koranic preachings on the Here- 
after and the Last Judgment follow the homiletic pattern 
of the Syrian, St. Afrém. Andrae, however emphasizes 
thoughts and imagery rather than forms. G. P. Wetter, 
Phés 114 (1915) traces the éya eu: formula in Mandaean 
writings. 

25 (1) “Praise the name of thy Lord the Most High, 
(2) Who hath created and balanced all things, (3) Who 
hath fixed their destinies and guideth them, etc.” 
(Rodwell) 
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employed in the Psalms, the Prophets, the apocry- 
phal Odes of Solomon, Hellenistic incantation 
hymns, irreconcilable though their contents may 
be.?¢ 

Now the form pattern which in my opinion con- 
tinues a somewhat precarious existence in the AN, 
is that of the so-called Greek novel. The position 
of both literary categories, the novel and the AN 
tales, within their respective literary and social 
background shows important parallels. Both 
genres are essentially and originally popular.?” 
Both were looked down upon by the higher literary 
circles.2* Both soon took on traits of the strictly 
literary style without being quite able to bridge the 
spiritual gulf.2® But while the ever renewed at- 
tempt of Greek writers to raise the level of the 
novel sufficiently to have it accepted as serious 
literature at least succeeded in enriching the de- 
velopment of the form, the only traceable attempt 
by a high-class Arabic author to organize the col- 
lection of the AN was never completed and al- 
JahSiyari (ob. 942 a. p.) found no successor.*° 

The apocryphal writings of the New Testament 
freely used novel elements with the stress laid on 
the aretalogical, the miraculous, and the educa- 
tional, while the novel proper emphasized the 
erotic (by no means neglected by the Apocrypha) ; 
both classes of literature utilized the travel or mi- 
gration element as a comfortable framework.** 


26Tt has been necessary to modify slightly Norden’s 
statements, l.c. 201 ff., as he did not consider the pe- 
culiarities of the Arabic language. Cf. also pp. 235 ff. 
A. Poebel, Das appositionell bestimmte Pronomen der 
1. Person Sing. in den westsemitischen Inschriften und 
im Alten Testament (1932), can be added to the litera- 
ture quoted by Norden, in view of the rich non-Arabic 
material which the book contains. 

27 The popular origin and character of the Greek novel 
is discussed by B. Lavagnini, Le origini del romanzo 
greco, 1921, 5€%., J. Ludvikovsky, Recky romdn do- 


brodrugny, 1925 (with French summary, pp. 147-58), , 


151 ff., B. E. Perry, AJP 51.95, 97 (1930). 

2° Cf. Perry, l.c. 95 n. 5; for the AN, see, e.g. Litt- 
mann, 1001 Nacht p. 7. GAL Suppl. 2.64 n. 1, Brockel- 
mann shows how even to this day conservative circles in 
Egypt consider other branches of popular literature as 
being beneath their notice. 

3° Perry, l.c. 98. 

8° On his work cf. Muhammad an-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. 
G. Fliigel, 1871-2, 304. In an-Nadim’s private opinion 
(in 987) the AN were “a coarse book of pointless 
stories ” (wa-huwa bi'l-haqiqa kitab gatt barid al-hadit). 
Before him, in 934, as-Salf (ob. 946) refers to the 
Hadit Sindabéd and similar books as to inferior literary 
products; cf. GAL Suppl, 2.252 quoting Aurdq 2. 6*°. 

*2 Our list of novel elements follows that given by R. 
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The apocryphal writings doubtlessly served as 
media for the transmission of Hellenistic ideas 
and motives to the popular imagination of Islam, 
but their very tendency to glorify Christian saints 
and Christian proselytism precluded too close and 
too literal contacts with Arabic literature. Nor 
has the Hellenistic aretalogy contributed conspicu- 
ously to the bulk of the AN. 

The novel treats the fate of two lovers as an 
organic unit of dramatic composition, rounded off 
so well as not to admit of substantial additions, 
omissions, or changes in the interlocking episodes 
without endangering the whole work. The are- 
talogy, on the other hand, like the apocryphal acts 
of the Apostles, follow an entirely different narra- 
tive technique: an indefinite number of independent 
acts (pages) of the (saintly) personality whose 
life is recounted are grouped together like pearls 
on a string; the relation to the central figure is the 
only link between the various episodes which are 
simply put side by side; no attempt at drama-like 
composition is made; episodes may be omitted or 
added at will; usually the death of the hero puts 
an end to the story, sometimes, however, another 
incident in his biography is arbitrarily chosen as 
the end. It is evident that the AN, that is: the 
more substantial stories of the collection, are con- 
ceived according to the plan of the novel. 

The aretalogical composition has, however, 
deeply affected that of the so-called siyar, such as 
the Sira ‘Antar, the Sira Baibars, etc.** 

The relation of the aretalogy to historical mono- 
graphs of the type of Sallust’s writings is reflected 
in the historiographical attitude of parts of the 
siyar. The AN in their descriptions of battle 


Séder, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten und die roman- 


hafte Literatur der Antike, 1932, pp. 3f. Miss Sdder 
proves all of them to occur in Plato’s Utopia, the Cyru- 
paedia, and, of course, the Alexander novel. 

2 Séder, 1. c. 216 underlines the popular character of 
these apocrypha. 

83Qn the differentiation between the composition of 
the novel and that of the aretalogical tale cf. R. Reitzen- 
stein, Hellenistische Wunderzihlungen (1906), particu- 
larly pp. 97 f., and Kerényi, l.c. 20. As this article will 
confine itself to emphasizing some basic facts of style 
and form relations, I only note the survival of the novel 
motive of the “death of a substitute” in the siyar; cf. 
the Sira Baibars as told by H. Wangelin, Das arabische 
Volksbuch vom Kénig azZéhir Baibars, 1936, passim, 
and Kerényi, l. c. 32, 186 n. 39. While this motive has 
not been adopted in the sphere of the AN, they and the 
siyar share the habit of beginning their tale of the hero 
with the love-story of his parents so as to survey his 
life from the earliest conceivable point. 
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continue the tradition of the novel without, how- 
ever, reflecting contemporary historiography. To 
illustrate this point it suffices to compare AN bat- 
tle scenes with parallel passages in Tabari, Miska- 
waihi, or even much later historians. The ten- 
dency of the Greek novel to “ abandon an ostensi- 
bly historical background in favor of a purely fic- 
titious setting ” ** does not continue consistently 
in the AN, where sometimes even outside the group 
of “historical anecdotes ”*> pretense at dealing 
with a definite historico-geographical scene is 
made. But the technique by which such “ histori- 
cal” events are presented continues the habits of 
the Greek novelists which, in turn, in the final an- 
alysis stem from the conventions of classical his- 
toriography.** Similarly, the AN perpetuate that 
romantic treatment of history which was one of the 
“weapons ” of the Greek novelist.*” 

The influence of the Near East on the formation 
of the Greek romance can hardly be overlooked. 
There is no need of repeating the arguments prof- 
fered by Rohde, Ed. Schwartz,?* Kerényi,®® and 
others. But such influence was mainly effective 
with regard to scenery, ethnographical lore, and, 
perhaps, religious attitude. The style and form 


patterns which from the novel have found their 


way into the AN are Greek; and even if they were 
not originally Greek, they did not pass into the 
AN directly from a hypothetical oriental source, 
but unmistakably came through the medium of 
later Greek literature. This paper, therefore, de- 
liberately refrains from analyzing the genesis of 
the Greek forms as irrelevant to the understanding 
of the Greek contribution to the Arabian Nights. 


IT 
The basic motive of the Greek romance has aptly 
been described as the “wanderings of a loving 
couple, persecuted by fate.” *° The love element, 


*R. M. Rattenbury in New Chapters in the History 
of Greek Literature, 3rd Series, ed. J. M. Powell, 1933, 
p- 220. 

35 Littmann, AN 6. 762 ff. 

*°Other than the type represented by Sallust; cf. 
Kerényi, I. c. 18, 20. 

** Rattenbury, l.c. 223. 

°8 Fiinf Vortrage iiber den griechischen Roman (1896). 

°° Kerényi, 1. c. 44 f. proves by pointing to their names 
or pseudonyms that the later novelists either were, or 
wished to be considered, Orientals. 

“° Kerényi, l.c. VIII: “Irrfahrten eines vom Geschick 
verfolgten Liebespaares,” repeated literally by Reitzen- 
stein, Tefnutlegende, p. 31. 
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however, is most important in the novel inasmuch 
as the wanderings, the result of the vagaries of 
fate, never appear independently as the central 
idea of any story.*t A characteristic shade in the 
love relations described in the romance consists in 
the lovers’ being separated after having been 
united so that the novel tells of their reunion 
rather than of the development of their feelings, 
while in the description of this feature rests the 
prime interest of the modern novel. Fate rules su- 
preme. There is no action springing from the 
peculiarities of the characters involved. Man is 
little more than a plaything of Chance, to which 
he meekly submits, not, however, without indulg- 
ing in elaborate accusations of Fate for the hard- 
ships that have overcome him—rhetorical exer- 
cises, well suited to the prevailing attitude of 
passive despair.*? 

No one can fail to recognize the pattern and the 
spirit in some of the AN tales. Without referring 
to the Greek models Horovitz defines the technique 
of Saif al-mulik ** as “insertion of adventurous 
sea-faring in the frame of a love-story.”** As 
early as 1876 Rohde * saw the structural identity 
of the Greek romance and some of the “ oriental ” 
tales.*® 

The literary situation presented two obstacles to 
a more precise recognition of Greek influence: (1) 
the novel pattern does not always occur isolated in 
the AN; more frequently than not only part of a 
story repeats the classical scheme; (2) when the 
Greek motives were taken over by a literary tradi- 
tion which had no understanding of their symbo- 
lism *7 they were used exclusively according to 
their possible value in the plot: the organic system 
in which, and for which, they were developed is 
torn asunder, some impressive details are preserved 
and applied where they are considered fitting but 
with no view to their real function. It is, there- 
fore, not too easy to reconnect these floating de- 


“1Cf. Lavagnini, l.c. 11, where Rohde’s somewhat 
differing views are discussed. 

*2 Similarly, Lavagnini, 1. c. 103 f. 

43 See later. 

** MSOS 1903, Westasiat. Studien, p. 52. 

*Sl.c. 49 f., 244. 

46 Rohde, l.c. 49 n. 4, mentions Saif al-mulik alone 
of the AN. 

‘7QOn the meaning of individual traits in the novel, 
ef. Kerényi, J. c. passim, and J. Geffcken, Der Ausgang 
des griechisch-rimischen Heidentums? 88f. (1919) on 
Heliodor. 
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tails with the narrative concept to which they 
originally belonged. 

Naturally, the separation from the source in 
which the literary existence of the motive had its 
natural place and its justification could not but 
result in a deterioration of the literary substance. 
This decline in its turn contributed its share to- 
wards hiding Greek traits and guarding them 
against detection. The resignation to the whims 
of Fate changes in the AN to resignation to the 
will of Allah. The Muslim writer makes good use 
of the rhetorical opportunities, provided by the 
pattern of the narrative, to lament the instability 
of everything human ‘** and to learn from the 
events the lesson of this world’s transitoriness.*® 
The antique motive of the rebellious accusation of 
Fate °° is, however, incompatible with the conven- 
tionai attitude of the pious Muslim. 

Tt must be stressed that not every report of travel 
adventures in the AN represents a trace of the 
Greek romance: *! from our point of view the con- 
nection of the wanderings with the main thread of 
the love-story is the decisive criterium. As an 
instance of a feature, indispensable to the romance 
pattern but at times used by itself in “ non-Greek ” 
AN stories I refer to the motive of the dvayvwpicpds 
(recognition ) .°* 

The stories in which I consider the Greek ro- 
mance pattern discernible are the following: 


(1) Ganim b. Ayyib * 
(2) the second part of Qamar az-zaman ** 


*8E.g. AN 1.136 f. 

*° Cf. particularly AN 4. 215 ff. 

5° Kerényi, l.c. 190. 

51 This applies, e.g. to AN 1.172 ff., 2.463 ff., 601 ff. 
It should be recalled that we are not here concerned with 
the substance of the geographical and ethnological lore 
used by both novel and AN, but solely with the function 
of this lore in the narrative. 

52 Cf. e.g. Kerényi, l.c. 16 n. 84; AN 1. 244 and again 
later in the same story, 2. 594 ff., etc. 

53 AN 1. 496-540. Amongst the details reminiscent oi 
the classical model are: the asphyxy of the heroine, pp. 
512 ff.; love at first sight; stress on chastity, pp. 515 ff.; 
fainting-fits, p. 524; in this story no travel episodes 
occur; the particular chastity situation recurs AN 5. 576 
where the fisherman, Halifa, respects Qat al-quldb. 

54 AN 2. 462-502. Separation after the wedding— 
travel adventures of both lovers—the prince earning his 
bread as a gardener—reunion. The first part of Qamar 
az-zamdn, AN 2. 376-462, is essentially a Persian fairy- 
tale, the third, 2. 502-601, a “ Familienroman,” to quote 
Littmann, AN 6.717, who, however, fails to analyze the 
story correctly and only recognizes two parts, his first 
part comprising pp. 376-502. 
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(3) the second part of Abi Muhammad, the 
Sluggard ** 

(4) Uns al-wujid and al-Ward fi *l-akmém ** 

(5) the Story of the Pious Israelite Who Was 
Reunited With His Wife and Children *" 


(6) Saif al-mulik and Badiat al-jamal ** 
(7%) the second part of the story of Hasan of 
Basra, the Jeweller *® 


(8) the second part of Nar ad-din and Maryam, 
the Belt-Maker © 


55 AN 3. 190-200. Separation in wedding-night—travel 
adventures—reunion. Here the Greek pattern is used 
within the frame-work of a demon-narrative of the lower 
type. 

5° AN 3.399-441. Separation of lovers—travel ad- 
ventures of both parties—union of the lovers. The 
aretalogical detail, pp. 409f., of the taming of the lion 
by the hero is noteworthy. 

57 AN 3. 784-91. The family is scattered by shipwreck 
and reunited after many years. In spite of the entirely 
different setting it is obvious that the Recognitions of 
Clement have served as model; cf. Clem. Rec., transl. 
Th. Smith (1867), especially VII 8-VIII 2, VIII 8, IX 
32-37. The Passio 8. Eustathii and the Vita SS. 
Xenophon and Maria, as analyzed by H. Delehaye, Les 
passions des martyrs et les genres littéraires 317 ff. 
(1921), unmistakably continue the novel tradition, closely 
resembling the Recognitions. W. Bousset, Nachrichten 
d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen, philos.-hist. Kl., 1916, 
pp. 469 ff. studies this particular form of the dvayvwpiopds 
motif. The Pious Israelite is discussed pp. 487 ff. Bousset 
makes the Eastern origin of the motif fairly probable. 
His results, of course, do not militate against any con- 
nection, direct or indirect, of the Arabic story-teller with 
Greek literary material. 

58 AN 5, 237-329. This story not only preserves the 
general outline of the wanderings leading to the lovers’ 
union but also the typical motive of the horoscope, p. 
251, in Greek: the oracle which forecasts the difficulties 
and dangers as well as the ultimate success awaiting 
the hero, thus taking away any real tension on the part 
of the reader. The figure of the accompanying friend, 
Sa‘id, the diagnosis of love by the physician, p. 262 (cf. 
Heliodor IV 1; paraphrased by Aristainetos, Epist. I 
13), the attempt to seduce the chaste hero, p. 275, are 
all genuine Greek novel features for once properly em- 
ployed in a story which follows the romance pattern. 

5° AN 5. 400-528. Separation of the married lovers— 
travel adventures of the husband—reunion. Hasan’s love 
is constantly referred to as the incentive of his travels, 
e.g. p. 444; typical dvayywpicuds, pp. 464 ff.; the first 
part of the story, pp. 329-400, is a “ Zaubermirchen.” 
Littmann, AN 6.724f., fails to see the interlocking of 
two different patterns of composition. 

8° AN 5.731-98. Separation of the lovers—travel 
adventures—the girl is married to another man, pre- 
serves her chastity—reunion—another separation with 
travel motives—final reunion. The first part, 5. 657-731, 
contains a love story of an entirely different type. The 
whole “novel,” incidentally, reflects the emotions and 
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(9) two episodes from the story of Hudadad 
and His Brothers: “ 

a. (6.335 f.) the princess of Daryabar and her 
bridegroom are attacked by pirates in their wed- 
ding-night. The robbers kill each other for the 
possession of the princess ; * 

b. (6. 347 ff.) funeral of, and erection of a mau- 
soleum for, the hero who, however, is still alive.® 

The modern novel is chiefly interested in human 
developments, the Greek novel in events. This 
attitude recurs in the AN. Both in the Greek and 
the Arabic stories the principal consequence of 
this approach is a certain vagueness in the charac- 
terization of the heroes who are little more than 
the media in which a preconceived chain of hap- 
penings materializes. The poet’s concentration on 
thrilling situations and breathtaking episodes 
dooms the acting persons to comparative insignifi- 
cance and makes them somewhat interchangeable. 
With all this it is evident that the Greek writer 
paints his heroine in more vivid colors than her 
lover: he generally presents her as the more active 
part of the couple, the passivity or helplessness of 
the man contrasting pathetically with her initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, and even bravery. The AN 
usually show the lover in a slightly more creditable 
manner. Enough examples, however, stand out to 
remind one of the Greek romance pattern, espec- 
ially where the knots of an intricate love-intrigue 
are to be tied.® 

Greek romance is entirely, the AN practically 
free from aretalogical exaggeration of the hero’s 
strength,® another feature sharply differentiating 
this line of development from that leading from 
the Apocryphal New Testament to the siyar which 
both revel in descriptions of the supernatural 
powers possessed by their protagonists. 


events of the Crusades. Littmann, AN 6.736f., again 
overlooks the blending of forms in the tale. 

* AN 6. 314-53. The story is missing in the Oriental 
prints. Littmann took it over from Burton. Cf. AN 
6. 682. 

°° Cf. the beginning of Heliodor’s Aithiopikd. 

°° Cf. in Greek Achilles Tatios V 7, 8, Chariton IV 1, 
Apoll. Tyr. ch. 32. 

**Cf. beside Maryam, the Belt-Maker, in the story 
discussed above under (8), e.g. AN 1.325 ff., 207 ff., 
344 ff., 2.305, 410 ff. (very outspoken on the greater 
strength of feminine desires), 505 ff., 3.221 ff. On mas- 
culine passivity see e.g. AN 3. 233 ff., 574 ff., 5.124 f. 

°° The main exception is the extraordinary prowess of 
the fighters for the faith. Cf. the stories reflecting the 
Crusades, ‘Ajib and Garib (AN 4.448 ff.), and the like. 

°° Cf. Séder, Ll. c. 51. 
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The technique of the typical love tale in the AN 
is strikingly reminiscent of that of the novel. 
The novel does not encompass any gradual de- 
velopment of the lovers’ feelings nor is it interested 
in individual shades of passion. It favors love at 
first sight—this being not only the most convinc- 
ing form of love to the popular mind, but the 
most easy to work with as well. The AN take the 
same attitude. 

The kind of love from which the novel’s pro- 
tagonists are suffering—for suffering it is, their 
love being considered a disease and a deadly one 
at that—is extremely sentimental, emotion for 
emotion’s sake, always prone to tears, fainting- 
fits, desperation, madness, and self-destruction. 
Chastity is glorified—the minor characters do not 
have to be strict on this point—but blends with 
latent lasciviousness. No elaborate demonstration 
is required to show that love as described in the 
AN is identical with the particular type endlessly 
presented by the novel. Everything recurs in these 
Arabic tales, but not only in the tales.® 

This Hellenistic love conception probably con- 
tributed to the tear-indulging love-professions 
stereotyped in the prooemia of the pre-Islamic 
gasida.®® It certainly became prominent in poetry 
with the rise of the Medinese school.”° The de- 


67 On the technique of the erotic narrative see Rohde, 
l. ec. 145 ff. 

*§ Qn chastity in the novel see Rohde, l.c. passim, 
Kerényi, J. c. 210, 217. In the Recognitions of Clement 
chastity can be called the pivotal point; see particularly 
I 1 where Clement declares to have been a “lover of 
chastity ” from his earliest age and VII 38 where the 
reunion with her sons is presented as reward of Mat- 
thidia’s chastity. In the AN cf. e. g. 2. 407 ff. and 4. 684. 
Kerényi, J.c. 262 n. 162 considers Ganim b. Ayyib’s 
behavior a “parody” of the ideal attitude. For tears 
(sometimes combined with fainting-fits) cf. e.g. AN 
1. 236, 237, 2.534, 555, 558, 578, 585, 3.412, 418 f., 433, 
5. 409 ff. In this connection Kerényi’s discussion of the 
Opjvo, l.c. 27f., has to be mentioned. Fainting in the 
novel, Perry, l.c. 107, Clem. Rec. VII 21, 31, IX 35, 
Lukian, Tocharis ch. 30; in the AN, e.g. 1.183, 299, 
2.18 f., 317, 321, 5.6, 58, 69, 317 f., 810; cf. also Basset, 
l.c. 1.139, 141. On suicide (or intended suicide) see 
Kerényi, l.c. 142. The Islamic condemnation of self- 
destruction reduces, but does not exclude the use of the 
motive; cf. AN 5.807. For extraordinary sentimentality 
see e.g. AN 5. 366 ff., 585 ff. Lascivious bathing-scenes. 
in the novel, Kerényi, 1. c. 225 f., in the AN, e. g. 5. 362 ff. 

6° While C. Brockelmann, GAL Suppl. 1. 30f., errs in 
peremptorily precluding foreign influences on the forma- 
tion of early Arabic poetry, C. Burdach, Sitzwngsberichte 
d. Berliner Akademie, 1918, pp. 1089 ff. clearly over- 
estimates the possible Hellenistic contribution to pre- ' 
Islamic lyrics. 

70‘Umar b, abi Rabi‘a, al-Ahwas, al-‘Arji, and others. 
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velopment of this school of lyrics which introduced 
into Arabic poetry a new style of personal, confes- 
sion-like erotic songs, at the same time playful and 
sentimental, lascivious and chaste, strangely coin- 
cides with the extension of Muslim dominion over 
Greek cultural territory, particularly over Syria. 
In other words, it is certainly connected with that 
first infiltration of Greek tradition which, in 
another direction, led to the early Arabic studies 
on alchemy.” 

Tearful 7? love considered as disease ** but at 
the same time recognized as the prime moving 
force,’* leading to lack of sleep,”® emaciation, mad- 
ness, death,"® becomes a commonplace topic of 


On the types of love poetry in early Arabic literature 
ef. my book Die Wirklichkeitweite der friiharabischen 
Dichtung 101 ff. (1937). 

71Qn these studies cf. the interesting paper by R. 
Reitzenstein, Alchemistische Lehrschriften und Marchen 
bei den Arabern, 1923. 

72It may be well to remember that tears were con- 
sidered a xdpioua; cf. e.g. A. J. Wensinck, Sachau- 
Festschrift, pp. 26-35 (1915), and especially Andrae, 
Ursprung 117 and 124 ff. On larmoyant piety in earliest 
Islam see my notes, WZKM 44. 46 ff. where some refer- 
ences are listed to which Ibn ‘Abn Rabbihi, al-‘Iqd al- 
farid, Cairo 1353/1935, 2.137f. should be added. T. 
Andrae, Zuhd und Ménchtum, MO 25,302 n. 7 (1931) 
observes that “crying” as technical term stood for all 
kinds of devotional practices. Bakk&’ as name of the 
Muslim ascetic imitates the Syriac “ abila,” literally, 
“the mourner.” See further Marg. Smith, Studies in 
Early Mysticism 155 ff. (1931). 

78 Rohde, J. c. 27 f. and 28 n. 1 traces the origin of the 
love-disease concept and shows that Euripides frequently 
refers to passion as vécos or véonua. Pp. 52 ff. Rohde 
points to the story of Stratonike as to the origin of the 
numerous tales in which a skilled physician diagnoses 
love as the cause of the patient’s pains, a motive not 
infrequently met with in the AN. To Rohde’s references, 
Nizami ‘Aridi, Cahér Magdla, transl. E. G. Browne, 1921, 
85 ff., and Basset, 1. c. 2.74 ff. may be added. 

7 Cf. Hasan of Basra, AN 5.432, with Pausanias, 
Description of Greece VII 19. 5, quoted by Rohde, J. c. 44. 

78 EK. g. Ach. Tat. I 1, and often in Arabic poetry. 

7¢ Love sickness, generally leading to death: e.g. AN 
2.303 ff., 569f., 572f., 65677, 3.449f., 4.648, 5.644 
(parody). Of classical literature I only refer to Theo- 
crit, Idylls, 1. 64-145 (Thyrsis sings of Daphnis’ love- 
death) and 3. 52-54 (the spurned lover announces that 
he will die of his love), and Virgil, Aeneid 6. 440 ff. 
where those killed by tragic love are enumerated when 
Aeneas sees them in the lugentes campi of the under- 
. world. Virgil begins: 

Hic, quos durus amor crudeli tabe peredit, 
Secreti celant calles at myrtea circum 
Silva tegit ... 


On the passage cf. Norden, Hermes 28. 376-81 (1893), 
approved by A. Dieterich, Nekyia® 151 n. 2 (1913). 
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Arabic lyrics, never to disappear again. Before 
the 9th century, lovers turn into heroes of popular 
romance,’? and a great many stories are told on 
the “ Liebestod”’-cliché."* The classical pattern ig 
copied word by word. One example may suffice. 
In the (probably spurious) 23rd Idyll of Theo- 
crit ® the spurned lover when preparing to hang 
himself at her door asks his beloved to write on hig 
grave (vss. 47 f.): rovrov épws éxrevey . . . “ This 
man love slew! ”®° Centuries later, a Greek in- 


Those listed by Virgil did not succumb to love as such, 
but met with a violent death (f:aobdvaro) in con- 
sequence of their dvcépws gpws. F. Cumont, After Life 
in Roman Paganism 141 ff. (1922) discusses the post 
mortem fate of the Biaoddvara at length. 

77 al-Jahiz (ob. 869), Kitadb al-baydn wa’t-tabyin 1. 295 
(Cairo 1351/1932) refers to books on the majédnin al- 
‘Arab, “not on those majdnin like Majnin bani ‘Amir 
or Majnin bani Ja‘da” but like Arsimis al-Ydnani 
(who, 2.178f., is called: Raisamfs al-Yfndni). In 
other words, al-Jihiz wishes to distinguish between 
books about lovers who fell victim to madness (for love 
stories of this and similar description, cf. Fihrist pp. 
306 ff.) and books about people of the Eulenspiegel type 
(pertinent Arabic literature: Fihrist, p. 313, where 
Arsimis is not listed. He recurs, however, as Risimits in 
Jahiz, Kitab al-hayawén, Cairo 1323-5, 1. 140, where it is 
stated that the learned credit him with more than eighty 
nawddir. Jahiz proceeds to quote four specimens. One of 
these is a replica of a saying attributed to Isokrates by 
Plutarch, Moralia 838 E. According to Fihrist 295 Qusta 
b. Liga translated a Kitéb nawéddir al-yindniyyin. M. 
Steinschneider, Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Bei- 
heft 5.27 (1889) identifies this book with the Kitab 
dab al-faldsifa, mentioned by Ibn abi Usaibi‘a, ‘Uyin 
al-anbé’, Cairo 1299/1882, 1.245, but fails to give any 
reason for his assumption. ) 

78 One of the oldest love romances is the story of ‘Ali 
b. Adam al-Ju‘fi and his girl, Manhala. When Manhala 
is sold to a HaSimite ‘Alf dies of love. Cf. Aba ’l-Faraj 
al-Isfahani, Kitab al-agani, Bilaq 1285, 14.51 f., Fihrist, 
p- 306, GAL Suppl. 1.248. al-Mas'idi, Murij ad- 
dahab, ed. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, 
1861-77, 7. 351 ff. tells of the “ loves” of ‘Urwa b. Hizim 
and Majnin bani ‘Amir. Many stories are summarized 
by R. Paret, Friiharabische Liebesgeschichten, 1927, pp. 
9 ff. The Arabic collection of Mugultai, Kitab al-wddih 
al-mubin fi dikr man istashada min al-muhibbin, ed. 0. 
Spies, 1936, begins with an alleged saying of the Prophet 
which gives the martyr of a chaste love equal standing 
with the martyr of the faith. Thus, the new concept of 
love receives the “official” sanction of the highest 
spiritual authority. 

The typological concept of the “lover” was firmly 
established no later than the 9th century. Jahiz, 
Hayawén 3.16 introduces ba‘d al-‘us3aq as the author of 
a qit‘a, the reply being given by al-ma‘iigqa. A similar 
dialogue J. c. 3.17. 

79 Ed. Chr. Wordsworth (1877). 

8° Transl. A. Lang (1880). 
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scription from the Haurain (Syria) tells of one 
Aurelios Wahban, Son of Alexandros, a Hellenized 
Arab, whose death was caused by love: yévero pov 
pbpov prdrys.*+ And again, some centuries later, 
we find in a poem of the AN this verse: “ By Allah, 
0 my people, when I am dead, write on my tomb- 
stone: this is (the grave of a) slave of love.” * 

Phraseology and imagery of this branch of Ara- 
bic poetry in many respects resemble that of classi- 
cal tradition. Close scrutiny of Arabic love ex- 
pressions in poetical diction would lead to the es- 
tablishment of a great number of parallels which 
might yield a clue to the question of how deeply 
the Arabic erotic poem was influenced by Greek 
style. It must suffice here to state that the “ mili- 
tary” love terminology so largely used in both 
Greek and Roman poetry recurs in Arabic song at 
a very early date.** 


81 Syria. Publications of the Princeton Archaeological 
Expeditions to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909. Division III, 
Section A, p. 390, no, 7879. For the formula the editor 
refers to Aesch. Theb. 751: éyelvaro wév wdpov aite. Litt- 
mann translates the inscription AN. 6. 739. 

82 AN, ed. W. H. Macnaughten, 1839-42, 4. 1007*, Night 
809, AN 5.461; metre tawil: 

“ fa-billahi ya qaumi idé muttu favktubd 
‘ala lawhi qabri anna hédé mutayyamu.” 

M. Smith, Studies in Early Mysticism 192 (1931) quotes 
Jami, Nafahét al-uns, ed. Nassau Lees, p. 36, to the 
effect that on the grave of the famous mystic, Da ’n-Nin 
al-Misri (ob. 857) “there appeared an inscription... 
which ran: “ This is the beloved of God, who died from 
his love to God, slain by God,” and whenever that in- 
scription was erased, it appeared again.” 

8° The following examples from classical phraseology 
may be useful as illustrations. The Arabic parallels are 
too numerous to require specific quotations. 

a. The beloved person wounds the lover, his or her eyes 
are like arrows and similar objects; for classical refer- 
ences see A. Spies, Militat omnis amans. Ein Beitrag 
zur Bildersprache der antiken BProtik, 1930, especially 
pp. 24ff. I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen 
Philologie 1.117 (1896) lists and discusses some Arabic 
references. A survey of the mujin and of the airiyydt 
literature would doubtless reveal many reminiscences of 
classical phraseology. 

b. The protagonist(s) of the Greek novel are fre- 
quently compared with statues of a deity; cf. Rohde, 
tc. 155. 

e. The likening to the moon of a beautiful face has 
been traced in Greek romance by Kerényi, 1. c. 221, 221 
n. 60. The comparison of the beloved surrounded by her 
servants to the moon with stars (AN 3.31 in prose) 
goes back as far as Sappho (Ode 3.1 ff.). ‘Umar b. abi 
Rabi‘a (ed. P. Schwarz) 168.11 and al-Walid b. Yazid 
(ed. F. Gabrieli, RSO 15.1 ff.) 51.4, 5 have it, e.g., and 
an-Nabiga ad-Dubyani (ed. W. Ahlwardt) 3.10 uses the 
simile in a panegyric on king an-Nu‘man III of al-Hira. 
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Another problem requiring further investigation 
is the relation of Arabic to classical (and to Pro- 
vengal) love theory. In this paper I only wish to 
draw attention to the fact that theoretical discus- 
sion of love and its psychology accompanied Ara- 
bic love poetry as it did Greek. It can be assumed 
that the contribution of this literary genre to the 
opinions and attitudes, displayed in the Greek 
novel, was equalled by the contribution made by 
its Arabic counterpart to the contents of later 
Arabic lyrics. At the same time it can be said 
of both the Greek and the Arabic theorists that 
for their argumentation they mainly depended on 
the testimony of poetry.®* 

All the protagonists of both the Greek romance 
and the AN have one quality in common: they are 
beautiful. Their beauty is their raison d’étre, and 
the prime, not to say the only tangible, cause of 
their being loved. Consequently, the description 
of the hero and the heroine acquires major impor- 
tance. Again, the presentation of the lovers’ per- 
son in the AN reflects the elaborate descriptive 
techniques of the novel. Yet it seems that the AN 
proceed more independently when portraying hu- 
man beings than when setting the scenery for their 
actions. This fact is probably due to the early 
development of a genuine model code for the ideal 
individual at least as far as women are concerned. 
The conventions of the early poetry,®> and litera- 
ture of the type of the so-called Letter of al- 


al-‘Askari, Diwdn al-ma‘ént 1.16f. (Cairo 1352) lists 
some of an-Nabiga’s imitators. 

84 Cf. Rohde, l.c. 56 ff. and F. Wilhelm, Rheinisches 
Museum, N. F. 57. 55f. (1902) on the classical literature 
wept épwros, épwrikn réxvn, etc. Characteristic of the 
Arabic way of treating the subject are Abi Da’id al- 
Isfahini (ob. 909; GAL Suppl. 1.249 wrongly 898), 
Kitab az-zahra (ed. R. A. Nykl, 1932) and Ibn Hazm 
(ob. 1064), Tauq al-haméma (ed. D. K. Petrof, 1914, 
transl. R. A. Nykl, 1931) and the §§ 155-75 of the same 
author’s Kalimét fi ’l-atbéq (in the translation of M. 
Asin Palacios, 1916; on the book cf. Nykl, AJSL 40. 
30 ff.). The Kitaéb az-zahra clearly shows the author’s 
familiarity with Plato. The book was analyzed by L. 
Massignon, La passion d@’al-Hallaj, 1922, 1. 169 ff. 

But already long before these authors, probably toward 
the end of the 8th century, the Barmakid, Yahya b. 
Halid, who fell into disfavor in 803 a.pD., had “ philoso- 
phers ” discuss in his presence the nature of love. The 
same topic was discussed at the courts of al-Ma’min 
(813-833) and al-Muntasir (861-2). For al-Ma’min cf. 
F. Rosenthal, Islamic Culture 14.421 (1940) who quotes 
Yaqait, Irsdd al-arib, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, 5. 280 f.; 
for al-Muntasir cf, Mas‘idi, 1. c. 6. 368 ff. and 7. 311 ff. 

85 Cf. my Wirklichkeitweite, pp. 51 ff. 
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Mundir on the Perfect Woman * definitely sup- 
port such an assumption.*’ 

The more elaborate stories of the AN are careful 
in depicting the setting of the scenery. Like the 
novel the AN favor gardens as the meeting-place 
of the lovers and the predilection for extensive de- 
scriptions, so characteristic of the Greek style, 
survives in full force. The descriptions of palaces 
and gardens are worked out for their own sake 
rather than for their function in the tale. It 
would be difficult not to recognize them as the 
direct descendants of the éxppaois, the descriptive 
yévos of artistic prose. 

Antithesis and parallelism of clauses, the re- 
quirements of the classical form, recur in the 
compositions of the AN, and as in the Greek model 
the manner of expression comes very close to poetry 
proper.®® The éxppacis was in high favor with the 


8¢ Tabari, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden, transl. Th. Néldeke, 1879, 326 f. 

87 More or less elaborate descriptions of the pro- 
tagonists are frequent in the AN. Cf. e.g. 1.102f., 
2. 378 ff., 393 f., 3.271, 5.115, 364 ff., 450f. It must be 
said, however, that in spite of their relatively inde- 
pendent style the AN descriptions of beautiful persons 
bear definite resemblance in type e.g. to the "Ex¢pacis 
kddXous of (Pseudo-)Libanios (ed. R. Foerster, 1903 ff., 
8. 541-6; Latin translation in F. Morel’s edition of Li- 
banios, Paris 1606-27, 2. 709-12; on the spuriousness of 
the Ekphrasis see Foerster, l.c. 8.439); §§12-5 in 
particular sound familiar to the reader of the AN. 
(Note also p. 5417: “Epws yap é« trav éxelyns éupdrwv 
érégeve). Sdder, J. c. 96 n. 108 refers to a type of brief 
and precise description of persons, occasionally employed 
in the Apocryphal New Testament which strangely re- 
sembles the technique used in the Arabic ayyém litera- 
ture. (Cf. W. Caskel, Islamica 3, Suppl. pp. 35 ff.) 
Lukian, Alexandros of Abonuteichos, ch. 3, provides an 
example from a higher literary sphere. Sdder feels 
reminded of the style of the letter. P. Wendland, Die 
hellenistisch-rémische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu 
Judentum und Christentum 23 (1907) notes the occur- 
rence of this descriptive technique, which he charac- 
terizes as “inspired by the style of the police warrant,” 
in both the post-Christian historians and the apocryphal 
Acts. It may be worth mentioning that O. Schissel von 
Fleschenberg undertook to reconstruct the ideal woman 
as conceived by the novelists: Das weibliche Schén- 
heitsideal nach seiner Darstellung im griechischen Roman, 
Zs. f. Aesthetik u, allg. Kunstwiss. 2. 381-405 (1907). 

88 Nikolaos Sophistes, in L. v. Spengel, Rhetores 
Graeci, 1853-6, 3. 491 ff. gives the theory of the éxgpacis. 
He describes its purpose: meipara: Oearas rods dxovorras 
épydtecOar. For a modern treatment of the subject cf. 
E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, 1898, pp. 285 f., 288 ff. 
Examples in point from the AN: a. gardens: 1. 467, 
4. 474 f., 5. 587 f., 605, 659 ff., 6.411, and often; b. palaces, 
treasures, etc.; 1.83, 192 ff., 331 f., 2. 316, 783-ff., 842 ff., 
3.226 (curtain), 4.256ff., 5.360f. AN 6.168 the 


Byzantines: the extensive description of the hero’s 
palace and his garden in the popular epic of Digenig 
Akritas (10th century) is a typical example.®® No 
less typical is the scene of Digenis with his beloved 
in the garden.°° The manner in which Digenis’ 
palace is presented is identical with that adopted 
by Constantin Porphyrogennetos when he describes 
the buildings erected by Basil I (868-886).% It is 
significant for the strength of the éx@paois tradi- 
tion that it was continued both on Byzantine and 
on Arabic soil. The transplanting of the éxdpacis 
into Arabic prose roughly coincides with the rise 
of descriptive poetry under Greek influence, in the 
9th and 10th centuries A. D.%* 


paintings in a public bath-house are mentioned but not 
described; here religious prejudice may have checked the 
author. There are also non-ekphrastic descriptions in 
the AN; e.g. 3.6 ff., 12f., 13f., ete. The Apocrypha are 
fond of descriptions of buildings; cf. Sédder, Ll. c. 202 f. 

89 Ed. Sathas-Legrand, 1875, vss. 2702-859. 

°° Vss. 1877-1920. 

1 Vita Basilit, in: Theophanes Continuatus, ed. I. 
Bekker, 1838, pp. 321 ff. For the reference to Digenis 
I am indebted to H. Grégoire, Conférence sur Digénis 
Akritas, 1941, p. 13 of the English typescript. 

®2 Rohde, l. c. 512 f. and 624 discusses the garden scenes 
in the novel; the general attitude toward nature in the 
Greek romance is presented J. c. 508 f. and 624. A. Biese, 
Die Entwicklung des Naturgefiihls bei den Griechen und 
Rémern, 1882-4, is somewhat disappointing in his treat- 
ment of the novel (1.120 ff.) as he almost confines him- 
self to Longos. Outside of the novel we meet with the 
garden as the scene of love-enjoyment e. g. in one of the 
letters of Aristainetos (around 450 a.p., ed. J. F. Bois- 
sonade, 1822, I 3) whose description of the garden is a 
typical éxgpacis. About one century earlier, Libanios 
wrote his famous”Ex¢pacis éapos (1. c. 8. 479-82) and that 
of “the Garden” (ibid. 8.485 f.; spurious according to 
Foerster, ibid. 8.439), both strikingly similar to the 
later Arabic specimens. 

°° Cf. Taha Husain, La rhétorique arabe de Djéhiz a 
‘Abd al-Kéhir (introduction to his edition of Qudama, 
Naqd an-natr, 1933), p. 9. He considers the Hellenistic 
influence in both the poet Abi Tammam (ob. probably 
846) and the prosaist ‘Abd al-Hamid (ob. 749) incon- 
testable and borne out in Abii Tammfm’s work by his 
precision of ideas, his predilection for the description of 
nature, the insertion of philosophical ideas, and by his 
endeavors to achieve real unity in his poems. Brockel- 
mann, GAL Suppl. 1.135 n. 1 considers Taha Husain’s 
view improbable. But the verses of al-Buhturi (ed. 
Constantinople, 1300) 1.133, 7-9 (transl. Husain p. 10) 
and the passage in Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al-kdtib, ed. M. 
Griinert, 1901, pp. 3f., strongly support the theory of 
some Greek influence. Incidentally, both the poet al- 
Buhturi and the scholar Ibn Qutaiba are hostile to this 
foreign trend. F. Gabrieli, RSO 13.224 (1932) remarks 
on the Hellenistic influence noticeable in the ethical 
writings of Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ (ob. 757). Spring poems by 
al-Buhturi (ob. 897) and Ibn al-Mu'‘tazz (ob. 908) are 
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I am enclined to trace the mundzara (compari- 
son of, dispute for precedence between, two objects), 
of which two specimens occur in the AN, back to 
the Greek genre of the ovyxpuns. The style of the 
mundzara has been definitely moulded by the de- 
clamatio. Eristic poetry and prose were cultivated 
throughout antiquity.°* Von Wilamowitz * lists 
the earliest ovyxpioes and stresses the importance 
of the Contest of Homer and Hesiod for the de- 
velopment of the genre.®® 

AN 3.602 ff. revives the old dispute about the 
respective rank of the sexes. The line of argument 
by which Budir in male disguise tries to win over 
Qamar az-zaman to pederasty,®’ may represent a 
late echo of the classical {yrnya whether love of 
men or love of women is preferable.** Three 
munézarat are united in the AN story of the 
Yamanite and His Six Slave Girls who are paired 
off to praise their own attractions and to satirize 
the physical peculiarities of their rivals.®° 

What Norden says of the style of the de- 
clamatio }°° applies word for word to the Arabic 
“disputes for precedence”: they are as passionate, 
as full of xaxofndia *** and forcible treatment, as 
saturated with pointed sentences and quotations as 
their literary ancestors. It is fairly obvious that 


referred to by Brockelmann, GAL Suppl. 1.126, 129. 
For the development of Arabic flower and landscape 
poetry in the 10th century cf. A. Mez, The Renaissance 
of Islam, transl. Khuda Bukhsh and D. S. Margoliouth, 
1937, 261 ff. The first signs of that new approach to 
nature which is primarily represented by as-Sanaubari 
(ob. 945) can be discerned in some of Abi Nuwas’ (ob. 
810) verses; ef. GAL Suppl. 1.145. 

“Cf. M. Haupt, Opuscula 3.20f. (1876). 

* Antigonus von Karystos, 1881, 294 f. 

°° This contest is supposed to have taken place at the 
funeral games held in honor of king Amphidamas of 
Chalkis. The work was composed during the reign of 
Hadrian, but is based on an account of the sophist 
Alkidamas of Elaea, 4th century B.c. The judge, by the 
way, despite the sympathy of the audience, decides in 
favor of Hesiod. It is of interest that Friedrich Nietzsche 
discussed the subject, Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 25. 528- 
40 (1870). This type of a contest between two poets 
survived in Arabic; ef. e. g. Imru’ulqais versus at-Tau’am 
(Imru’ulqais, ed. W. Ahlwardt, poem 22) and ‘Abid 
versus Imru’ulqais (‘Abid, ed. C. J. Lyall, App. 10). 
Attractive classical examples are Theocrit, Idylls 5, 6, 
8 and 9. 

*T AN 2. 495 ff. ; 

Cf. Ach. Tat. II 35.3 ff. the dialogue between 
Kleitophon and Menelaos, and F. Wilhelm, 1. c. 61. 

°° AN 3. 289-308. 

*° Kunstprosa, pp. 277 ff. 

* von Wilamowitz, Hermes 35.28 (1900) explains the 
term, but does not share Norden’s interpretation of it. 
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the habit of having people improvise harangues to 
meet fictitious situations or to prove sententious 
theses stems from the imroécas (exercises in fic- 
titious discussion) of the schools of the rheto- 
ricians.°? The Arabs follow the Greek tradition 
even in discussing ddoéo. imoféoes: Lukian’s En- 
comium of the Fly *® has its counterpart in ‘Abd 
as-Samad b. al-Fadl’s speech on the halg al-ba‘ida 
which is said to have been so long as to fill three 
majlis..°* The Arabic mundzara as represented in 
poetry by Ibn ar-Riimi’s (ob. 889 or 896) two con- 
test poems: Narcissus and Rose and Pen and 
Sword,’ and, considerably later, in saj‘, by the 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 
Virgin and Bride in the 43rd maqama of al-Hariri 
(ob. 1122),*° gave rise to the development of the 
Persian mundzara which soon came to surpass by 
far its parent.?°’ 





102 Qn the trdGeors cf. Rohde, l.c. 295 n. 2, 308, and 
309 where the extempore character is stressed; see also 
Norden, Kunstprosa 129f. on the development of the 
“ Schuldeklamation,” the dvarp.By, from the dialogue. 

103 Transl. Fowler, 3.261 ff. Isokrates, Oratio X, § 12 
criticizes the rhetor Polykrates for his panegyrics on 
bees and salt. Polykrates was also the author of an 
encomium on mice; cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric II 24.6. Th. 
C. Burgess, Chicago University. Studies im classical 
philology 3, 1902, 157 ff. discusses the wapddofa éyxomua 
and lists the most noted specimens. 

104 Baydn 1, 247. 

10° GAL Suppl. 1.125; the edition referred to by 
Brockelmann is not accessible to me. 

106 Ed. F. Steingass, 1897, pp. 361-3. 

107 H, Ethé, Ueber persische Tenzonen, Verhandlg. d. 
5. intern. Orientalisten-Congresses, 1881, 1. Hilfte, p. 52 
and 52 n. 1, maintains the independence of the Persian 
munigara on the rather futile ground that the earlier 
Arabic mundézara is not poetic in the strict sense of the 
word as is the Persian, but is written in either prose or 
rhymed prose. The poems of Ibn ar-Rimi, referred to 
above, refute this contention. Incidentally, nos. 5 and 
6 in Ethé’s list of Arabic munézaraét, two little tracts 
by one Hamid b. al-Hakkak, are not, as Ethé believes, 
prose but mawdliyd poems. (Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. cod. or., 
1838, no. 640.5 and 6). To his catalogue should be 
added: Ahmad b. abi Tahir Taifar (ob. 893), Mufdharat 
al-ward wa’n-narjis; cf. Fihrist, p. 146. at-Tandhi (ob. 
994), al-Faraj ba‘d as-8idda 2.196 (Cairo 1903/4), and 
accordingly GAL Suppl. 1.210 give the title as Fad@il 
al-ward ‘ala ’n-narjis. This book is said by Tandhi 
(l.c.) to be more extensive than that composed by Ibn 
Lankak (10th century) with the same title. Persian 
munazarat are listed and discussed by Ethé, GIP 2. 226- 
9. The direct comparison of these munazarét with the 
poetical competitions of Theocrit which Ethé, Tenzonen, 
p- 54, suggests is untenable. The oiyxpiors is perpetuated 
in the mundzgara proper, the ayy is reflected in the 
poetical contests mentioned above. It ought to be noted 
that the Syrian Narses (ob. after 503) composed ten- 
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The habit of the AN narrators of recounting the 
heroes’ lives from the very beginning and of giving 
due consideration to their education goes back to 
Xenophon’s Cyrupaedia whose influence on the 
Greek novel—or whose position in its develop- 
ment—has often been noted.*°* This derivation 
becomes all the more conclusive as D. S. Margo- 
liouth noted among the political works of Ahmad 
b. abi Tahir Taiffir some treatises which, it would 
seem, were written “in the form of historical ro- 
mances, a style initiated by Xenophon in his 
Cyrupaedia.” 1° 

The prosimetrical form of most of the AN seems 
to be a genuine Arabic, or at any rate an Oriental, 
contribution. The fact that the Menippean satire 
and to some extent the novels themselves present 
the same mixed form has tended to confuse the 
views. There can be little doubt, however, that 
prosimetry occurs in the classical sphere only many 
centuries after it developed in the East; its al- 
leged initiator, Menipp, was of Oriental birth; 
and it is quite evident that the form must be very 
old in the ‘arabiyya. While, then, it should be 
stated that the composite form of prose and verse, 
so characteristic of the AN, is of Near Eastern 
growth, it is not unlikely that the established con- 


zons; cf. Brockelmann, Die syrische und die christlich- 
arabische Litteratur, 1907, p. 65. C. Brockelmann, Asia 
Major, 1.32f. (1925), and earlier, Mélanges H. Déren- 
bourg, 190%, pp. 231ff., is inclined to assign Persian 
origin to the mundézara. But the earlier Arabic verses 
quoted, the Iranian descent of whose authors Brockel- 
mann is careful to note, can hardly be considered even 
rudimentary munazarat in the strict meaning of the 
term. This goes even for the verses of al-‘Abbas b. al- 
Ahnaf (ob. 803), pp. 27f. (ed. Constantinople 1298). 
Thus, it is quite possible that M. Steinschneider, SBWA 
phil.-hist. K]., 155 (1908) Abh. 4, pp. 35 and 42, is right 
when he attributes the first Arabic munézara to (Pseudo- 
?) Jahiz (ob. 869). I agree, however, with Brockel- 
mann, Mélanges, pp. 231 f., that Steinschneider, J. c. 7, 
was mistaken in deriving the mundzara from the classi- 
cal Arabic fahr poetry. According to its latest editor, 
J. M. Unvala, the only extant mundézara in Pahlavi 
literature, the “ Contest of the Palm-Tree and the Goat,” 
ultimately goes back to another version “ perhaps written 
in imitation of the Arabic mufébara” (BSOS 2. 639). 
The little book cannot, therefore, be quoted in support of 
the theory that the tenzon originated in Persia. 

108 Cf. e.g. Perry, l. c. 104 n, 15, E. Schwartz, l. c. ch. 2. 

10° Lectures on Arabic Historians, 1930, p. 115. The 
Fihrist p. 146 records among other works of his: 
(1) Kitéb martaba Hurmuz b. Kisra Nuisirwén and 
(2) Kitab al-malik al-Bébili wa’l-malik al-Misri al- 
bagiyani wa’l-malik al-hakim ar-Riimi, which are most 
likely those referred to by Margoliouth. 
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vention of the Greek novel helped to establish the 
parallel convention in the AN. This view, more- 
over, implies that in the AN prosimetry is a popu- 
lar development."° 

It is worthy of brief notice that the bulk of the 
AN would meet the requirements of classical 
literary theory with regard to the novel: the stories 
are mAdopa, not yevdos. The borderline between 
what could but did not happen (the wzAdopa) and 
what could not happen is, of course, drawn at a 
different place in Greek and in Muslim culture: 
the general belief in demons, for instance, goes far 
to change the outlook in this respect. But we must 
beware of drawing the lines according to our 
present-day concepts. For the Muslim audience, 
the AN are just as much “ plasmatic ” material as 
the novels were for the Greek listener." 

The following details are meant to illustrate 
further the influence of the Greek romance on the 
AN. No motive or plot parallels, such as ship- 
wrecks 11” or assault by robbers, will be indicated, 
nor will features common to fairy-tales in general 
be listed, such as falling in love upon hearing the 


110 Similar views concerning the AN are held by Litt- 
mann, 1001 Nacht, pp. 28 f., and Horovitz, Spuren, p. 96. 
C. Burdach, SBBA 1904, p. 899, believes that the 
“ Mischform ” originated in Syria in the 3rd century B. ¢, 
While he is mistaken in assigning this definite place 
and time of origin to a form so widely diffused through 
different civilizations, Burdach is right in insisting on 
its popular character, as against von Wilamowitz, l.c. 
299. Rohde, J. c. 407 and 622 does not contribute much 
to the question. Reitzenstein, Tefnutlegende, p. 30 also 
believes in the Oriental background of the “ mixed form.” 
Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer, in a letter dated April 1, 1939, 
kindly directed my attention to the prosimetric passages 
in the Book of Genesis. When O. Immisch, Neue Jbd. 
f. d. klass, Altertum 47.420 (1921) refers to phrases 
like chanter et dire, singen und sagen, as proofs of the 
prosimetry of the works of art thus introduced, he 
stereotyped Arabic angada yaqilu comes to mind. For 
the original meaning of this phrase cf. Goldziher, Ab- 
handlungen zur arabischen Philologie 1.25 (1896). 

111 On the classical theory and the concepts used there 
ef. Kerényi, l.c. ch. 1, and K. Barwick, Hermes, 63. 261- 
87 (1928). Arabic theory dislikes the muhél, the im- 
possible or the absurd, in poetry. Cf. e.g. al-‘Askari, 
Kitab as-siné‘atain, 1320, p. 286, al-Baqillani, I‘jdz al- 
Qur'an, Cairo 1352, p. 174°, Da ’r-Rumma (ed. C. H. 
Macartney 1919) 57.48, quoted Bayan 1.129. Again it 
should be recalled that geographical lore is not con- 
sidered here, although it may be said that the average 
Muslim would find very little Yevdos in, say, the seafaring 
yarns of the AN. 

112 Prominent also in the Apocrypha; cf. Séder, 1.¢. 
42 and 48. 
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praise of the girl *** if they do not have any par- 
ticular significance. 

(1) The degradation of a novel motive is well 
demonstrated by the substitution in the AN of 
drugging with banj to the “Scheintod” of the 
romance.**4 

(2) As in the novel, but not as regularly, the 
hero is accompanied by a friend who, at times, 
acquires considerable importance for the action of 
the novel. The Apocrypha follow the novel.**® 

(3) All AN tales—or parts of tales—modelled 
on the novel pattern follow the novel convention 
also in that they lead the events to an end favorable 
to the lovers. In this connection it must be 
stressed that the happy ending does not appear 
everywhere in the other parts of the AN. 

(4) The importance of letters in the love in- 
trigue is common to both the novel and the AN. 
There can hardly be any doubt that the AN con- 
tinue the Alexandrine fashion of describing even 
mythical lovers as corresponding freely."*® 

(5) The general importance of dreams in the 
technique of both novel and AN.*”” 

(6) In both groups of tales and in the Apo- 
crypha, the people take an interest in the fate of 
the lovers.17® 


usCf. Ach. Tat. II 13 and Kerényi, l.c. 243, AN 
2. 80 ff., 5. 114. 

114 The Apocrypha here preserve the level of the novel, 
Séder pp. 87 ff. The examples from the AN are very 


Religious use of banj in the Pahlavi book 
Cf. West’s 


numerous. 
of Arték Virdd, ed. E. West, 1872, ch. 2. 
remarks, pp. LIX ff. 

115 Séder, l.c. 46ff. AN e.g. 2.434 ff. (Marzuwan; 
ef. Kerényi’s remarks, l.c. 254 n. 124) and 5. 252 ff. 
(Sa‘id). 

4° For the “literary love-letters” see the interesting 
discussion of H. Peter, Der Brief in der rémischen Lit- 
teratur, ASGW 20 no. 3, pp. 188 ff. In the AN, cf. e.g. 
3.399 ff. The dependence of the Arabic non-literary 
letter on the Greek will have to be investigated in detail. 
Greek letters like those reproduced by Deissmann l. c. 
152 ff. make the survival of Greek formulae and arrange- 
ment fairly probable. Cf. also the copious collection of 
Greek opening and closing formulae in F. X. J. Exler, 
The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, 1923, pp. 23 ff. 
and 69 ff. 

47 Cf. Kerényi, 1. c. 165 ff. 

418 Greek references: Sdder, l.c. 101 f.; similar in the 
story Basset, l.c. 2.100 ff. Appeal of the lover-poet to 
his people, e.g. ‘Umar b. abi Rabi‘a 235.2, Jamil (ed. 
F. Gabrieli, RSO 17. 40 ff.) 2.1f. Rohde, l. c. 495 briefly 
mentions the fact for the romance. In the Greek novels 
the people assemble in the end for an acclamatio. On 
the acclamatio and its different function in the novel 
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(7) The reaction of the community, or the 
audience, or even the individual to the events is 
amazement, ‘ajab,1!® that same éxrAnéis which in 
classical theory should be part of the effect of the 
pidos.’*° In the miracle tale the éxrAnfgis serves to 
emphasize reality and truth of the report. The 
roros Originates in the aretalogical narrative.’** 


and the “ Wundererzihlung” cf. E. Peterson, Els eds 
140 ff. (1926). Peterson does not discuss the Byzantine 
acclamationes as presented in Constantin Porphyrogen- 
netos, De caerimoniis, ed. J. J. Reiske, 1829-30, I 2-9 
(new ed. with French translation by A. Vogt, 1935, pp. 
29 ff.). It is important to realize that the takbir in 
Muslim ritual is nothing else but a méyas-acclamatio 
(cf. Peterson, l.c. 196 ff.), the best known example of 
which occurs in Acta 19. 34: Meyddn 4 “Apreus ’Edeciwv. 
Littmann, ZS 4.320 (1926) feels “reminded” of the 
Muslim formula by the yuéyas-acclamatio. In this con- 
nection the Muslim gahéda may be compared with 
acclamationes like that taken from the Acta Nerei et 
Achillet (quoted Peterson, J.c. 186) when Petrus re- 
suscitates a dead child: Els eds év obpayw kai éml yas 
dv Ilérpos xnpiooe, or (Peterson, l.c. 187): Els 6eds 
wéyas kal duvards, dv jpunvevoey juiv 6 KaddcKéAados Mnvas, 
and the like. It must, of course, be remembered that 
the els 6e6s-formula is an acclamatio, not a creed. Yet, 
the combination of a els 6e6s-formula with the statement 
that a specified person, say, Petrus or Muhammad, is the 
herald or apostle of this God is highly suggestive of a 
connection, the real nature of which remains to be in- 
vestigated. It should be noted that even a “ typically 
Muslim” formula like in 8@’a ’lléhw is paralleled in 
Greek. The pious reservation “if the gods will ”—rav 
Gewv Oedhévrwy—is frequent in pagan texts. Cf. Deiss- 
mann l.c. 181 n. 16 and the literature there quoted. 

In this connection it may be tentatively suggested that 
the so-called “ mystical letters” at the beginning of 29 
Siras, whose function has not yet been explained satis- 
factorily, reflect the voces mysticae so familiar to us 
from the magic papyri and frora documents like the 
famous Mithras liturgy which A. Dieterich published. 
(Cf. Hine Mithrasliturgie, 1903, pp. 2ff. and 32 ff.). 
For the Koranic letters and their proposed interpreta- 
tions see Néldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qordéns, 1919, 
2.68 ff. O. Loth, ZDMG@ 35. 603 (1881) before discussing 
the interpretations listed in Tabari’s Tafsir, appositely 
stresses Muhammad’s weakness for the miraculous and 
the obscure. His ready response to any symbolism of 
this type is beyond doubt. 

119 On ‘ajib as term of literary criticism see the writer, 
JAOS 61.55 (1941). Dionysius of Halikarnassus, De 
Lysia c. 13 remarks that Lysias’ style is not @avuacrh, 
that “it fails to astonish.” 

120 Peterson, l.c. 193 ff. and in particular p. 194 n. 2. 
Astonishment as reaction to the beauty of a person like 
in the AN, in the Apocalypse of Peter, Akhmim Frag- 
ment, ed. A. Dieterich, Nekyia, pp. 2** and 4*; transl. 
M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, 1926, p. 
508, vss. 8, 11. 

1210, Weinreich, Fabel, Aretalogie, Novelle, SBHA 
phil.-hist. Kl. 1931, Heft 7, p. 12. 
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Some minor details worth noting are the fol- 
lowing items: 


a. Kerényi, 1. c., p. 154, n. 10, rightly points 
to the connection of the transformation of Sidi 
Nu‘man into a dog, AN 6. 268 ff., and the details 
of his life as a dog with the transformation into 
an ass of Lukios (Pseudo-Lukian) and the de- 
tailed treatment of his life as an animal. The 
fate of a human being transformed into an animal 
is nowhere else in the AN described in a manner 
comparable to the Sidi Nu‘man story. 

b. O. Weinreich, Gebet und Wunder, 1929, pp. 
343 ff., discusses at length the opening of doors 
through the instrumentality of a magic word or 
formula. Without referring to the story, Wein- 
reich thereby aptly illustrates the mental back- 
ground of the “ Sesame, open your door ”-formula 
which is so important in the story of Ali Baba, 
AN 2. 841 ff. 

e. The ring with the killing fire-rays, AN 6. 
183 ff. and 6. 640, reminds one of the fire-garment 
of St. Thekla.*? 

d. The significance of Qamar az-zamin’s em- 
ployment as gardener, AN 2. 467 ff., is explained 
by parallels from the novel.1? 


III 


There exists no documentary evidence to prove 
the actual transmission of the classical elements. 
While the facts as presented above constitute by 
themselves convincing evidence of Greek survivals, 
it may be well to adduce indications of identical 
processes from related literary fields so as to de- 
monstrate at least the likelihood of a development 
the individual phases of which unfortunately 
escape us.*** 


122 Cf. Kerényi, l.c. 147 n. 140. 

123 Cf. Kerényi, 1. c. 105 ff. 

124 The methodology of establishing literary or cultural 
dependence whenever full documentation of the actual 
borrowing cannot be obtained has been brilliantly de- 
veloped by J. Ribera, Origenes del Justicia de Aragén, 
pp. 192 ff. (1897). Ribera’s problem was the demon- 
stration of Arabic influence on the judicial system of the 
Aragonese. Still more closely related to our difficulty 
is the inability of M. Asin of proving the infiltration of 
Dants’ mind with Muslim ideas by presenting full docu- 
mentation of the process, although the fact of their in- 
fluence could be established beyond doubt. Consequently, 
Asin’s sagacious reflections on the subject of transmis- 
sion, Revwe de littérature comparée 4. 388 ff. (1924) and, 
more briefly, in Islam and the Divine Comedy, 1926, pp. 
237 ff. can be referred to in support of our position. 


R. Séder*** has conclusively shown how many 
romance elements have entered the apocryphal 
writings of the New Testament. The survivals not 
only include the main motives of the novel action, 
but also substantial parts of its conventional 
scenery and—this is particularly significant—its 
love attitude.’**° It cannot be doubted that the 
apocryphal literature has been very important in 
preserving the older forms. There are, inci- 
dentally, at least two parallels between motives of 
the Apocrypha and the AN. The draught that 
has the power of transforming human beings into 
animals which is used by Queen Lab, AN 5, 
140 ff., reminds one of the draught mentioned in 
the Acts of Andrew and Matthew, ch. 1ff. The 
same Acts 1*" introduce cannibals who before de- 
vouring their victims feed them a fattening dish 
which dims their consciousness, a detail familiar 
to us from the third travel of Sindbad.’** The fact 
that tales typical of early Christian literature have 
found their way into Arabic narratives is amply 
exemplified by the stories collected by R. Basset in 
the third volume of his Mille et un contes.'* 


Another unmistakeable transfer of a literary tradition 
which cannot be fully documented has been discussed by 
T. Andrae, MO 25.297 ff. On p. 327 Andrae speaks of 
the “intangible but indubitable ” influence of the Chris- 
tian ascetic legends on the stories of the Muslim zuhhéd. 
In this connection Andrae notes the exact agreement of 
the mystical term raha (rest) with the corresponding 
dvdmavois. It may be to the point to note that Goldziher, 
Islam 6.177 (1915/16), too, feels that the proof of actual 
literary transmission can occasionally be dispensed with 
when the migration of ideas can be convincingly estab- 
lished by indirect methods. 

125 J. ¢, 148. 

126 Sdder, l.c. 34, 42, 95f., 124 ff., 129, 136, 138 ff. 

eh. 2B. 

128 AN 4. 129 ff.; Sédder, J. c. 79 n. 67. 

129T am referring especially to the following: the 
legend of Duraij, pp. 185 ff.; the story of the slave, pp. 
288 ff., where Basset fails to recognize the Christian 
motive of the secret saint who, when discovered, flees 
from the glorification bestowed upon him, or her: cf. 
W. Bousset, Archiv f. Religionswiss. 21.1 ff. (1922); 
the story reappears AN 3.746 ff.; and the legend of the 
hermit falsely accused of debauchery, pp. 482 ff. 

The story of the son of Haran ar-Rasid who withdraws 
from the court to lead an ascetic life as an unknown 
workman, AN 3. 546 ff.—3. 347 ff. in Basset—, reflects 
the legend of St. Alexios. (Cf. Littmann, AN 6.751.) 
The story, originally Syrian, is represented several times 
in Arabic literature. Cf. Néldeke, ZDM@ 43. 3278. 
(1889) where the AN version also is referred to, and 
ZDMG@ 53.256 ff. (1899). Here Néldeke suggests that 
the figure of the prince, who is usually called Ahmad b. 
Haran ar-RaSid as-Sabti, is nothing but Alexios, the 
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Syria is the geographical centre of the Apocry- 
pha.1*° The vitality of the classical forms of life 
up to the very eve of the Muslim conquest is at- 
tested by the verses of Hassin b. Tabit (ca. 590- 
674) in which he taunts some of his adversaries by 
calling them “histrions of Gaza.”***  Hassin 
visited Damascus early in the 7th century and 
later became the “ court-poet ” of the Prophet.**? 
The close administrative cooperation between the 
Arabs and the conquered Greeks is well known.*** 

To increase further the probability of Greek 
form infiltration into the AN, parallel transitions 
of Greek literary yévy and form elements into 
Arabic literature will be briefly discussed. 

(1) C. H. Becker, Islamstudien 1. 501 ff. traces 
the development of the Ubi sunt qui ante nos in 
mundo fuere-motive from its origin in the dia- 
tribe of the Cynics to its application in Arabic 
literature,154 


saintly son of the Christian Emperor, Theodosios, in 
Muslim garb. Goldziher, JRAS 1904, p. 133 declares the 
legend to be of Buddhist origin. 

Another illustration of the contribution of Christian 
literature to Arabic tales is the disputation of St. 
Catherine in the third of her Passiones (ed. J. Viteau, 
1897, pp. 44ff., analyzed by J. Bidez, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 11. 388 ff. (1902)). Here the saint defends 
her faith against the most learned doctors of the Empire 
much in the same style as Tawaddud, AN 3. 651 ff., dis- 
putes with the scholars of the caliph. This story, various 
replicae of which were widely read during the later 
Middle Ages, probably was composed (or compiled) 
about 900 a.p.; ef. Horovitz, ZDMG@ 57.175 (1903). 
Littmann, AN 6.759, quotes Horovitz for the theory 
that the story was modelled on a Book of the Philosopher 
who was examined by the slave-girl Qitér, which was a 
translation from the Greek. 

189 Cf. Sdder, l.c. 38. 

181 maydmis Gazza, wimor of Gaza; ed. H. Hirschfeld, 
193. 3. 

182 Cf, Horovitz, Spuren, pp. 87 ff. 

188 Some Greek expressions must have been familiar 
at least to individual Arabs. as-Suyfiti, Muzhir (Bdlaq 
1882) 1.134 relates that Suraih once replied to a ques- 
tion of ‘Ali: “ qdélin,” i.e. xadév, which word the com- 
mentator correctly explains by: “ asabta” bi’r-rimiyya. 
It is also important to recall the fact that the Greek 
School of Alexandria was alive when the Arabs con- 
quered Egypt and that it continued under Muslim 
domination. Under ‘Umar II (717-720) the School 
moved to Antioch, later, under al-Mutawakkil (847- 
861), to Harran, and finally, under al-Mu'‘tadid (892- 
902), to Bagdad. Cf. M. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien 
nach Bagdad, SBBA, phil.-hist. Cl. 1930, pp. 4, 13f., 
19ff. On p. 14 Meyerhof describes how the profane 
sciences, including rhetoric, were cultivated in the edu- 
cational centres situated on Syrian and Persian territory. 

184 Some Arabic references in O. Rescher, Abriss der 
arabischen Litteraturgeschichte, 1925-33, 1.91 f. and 2. 7. 
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(2) The elegy for animals, a Hellenistic crea- 
tion, suddenly reappears in Arabic during the first 
part of the 9th century.*5 


(3) E.Sachau 1** pointed out 1°’ that the earliest 
biographies of Muhammad, which were by no 
means confined to a description of his campaigns, 
were entitled magdzi. This term, therefore, in the 
early days of Arabic historiography denoted the 
life-story of a person of religious eminence. This 
use of the word magazi (“ fights”) stems from the 
Christian attitude of speaking of the great saints 
and martyrs as fighters, a0Ajra, athletes of God, 
and of their acts as fights, dA, syr. tektdsé.1** 
This usage apparently survived, especially in 
Medina, till about the middle of the 8th century. 


(4) I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen 
Philologie, vol. 2, Introduction pp. XLII f., states 
the connection between the Arabic mu‘ammarin 
literature and the paxpoBio works of (Pseudo-) 
Lukian and Phlegon.1*® 


(5) J. Horovitz, Spuren griechischer Mimen im 


H. S. Santesson, The Moslem World, 32.40 ff. (1942) 
quotes a poem using the motive from 18th century 
Afghanistan. 

185 G. Herrlinger, Totenklage wm Tiere in der antiken 
Dichtung, 1930, has no Greek, or Byzantine, quotations 
later than the 6th century. Thus, a gap in chronology 
obtains similar to that in the transmission of the form 
elements which later appear in the AN. The Arabic 
specimens in as-Sili (ob. 946), Kitéb al-awréq (Section 
on contemporary poets), ed. J. Heyworth Dunne, 1934, 
p- 163 ff., are written by a certain Abi Muhammad al- 
Qasim b. Yisuf, brother of the better known Abt Ja‘far 
Ahmad b. Yisuf. Both were contemporaries of al- 
Ma’miin. Agéni 20. 56 f. refers to al-Qasim and mentions 
that most of his poems were fi madh al-bahi’im wa- 
marati-hé. as-Sali quotes elegies on a black goat (164 ff.) 
bugs and fleas (171f.), a cat (172f.), ants and mice 
(175). While these elegies have the paradoxical char- 
acter which Herrlinger discusses 1. c. 72 ff., the elegy on 
a dove (193 ff.) is slightly sentimental. 176 ff. the 
author has an elegy on the C pool (2), Agant 20. 573 
reads ool (?). Jahiz, Haygedn 1.14% and 3. 104** 
has 5 _pebls as the name of al bird. This reading sug- 
gests the emendation ¢ ols in as-Salf. The comment 
of ad-Damiri, Hayét al-hayawén, trans. A. S. G. Jayakar, 
London and Bombay 1906-8, II 1.117, under the heading 
&S plas is hardly satisfactory. The genre continues 
with elegies by Ibn al-‘Allaf (ob, 930) and Ibn al-‘Amid 
(ob. 970); cf. Mez, I. c. 255. 

136 SBBA 1904, p. 498 and 498 n. 2. 

137 Horovitz followed his lead, Spwren, p. 83 n. 4. 

188 For references see Delehaye, l.c. 211 ff. 

139 Lukian, ch. 17 (ed. C. Jacobitz, 1870-2, 3.198) men- 
tions a long-lived Arab chief of ‘Uman; this Arab has 
been identified by O. Blau, ZDM@ 27. 315 ff. (1873). 
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Orient, has demonstrated the tenacious survival of 
the Greek pivos in the Arabic speaking world to 
this present day. Although Horovitz has no Arabic 
evidence prior to the 10th century the continuity 
of the development is incontestable.**° 

(6) The influence of the Cyrupaedia, and (7) 
the Hellenistic impact on poetry in the 9th and 
10th centuries, have been discussed above.'*? 


(8) F. Rosenthal has traced the influence of 
classical tradition in the early specimens of Ara- 
bic autebiography.'*? Again, the Greek inspira- 
tion is shown to bear fruit during the 9th century 
4. Be* 


140 Cf. particularly pp. 27f. Fihrist, p. 312 not only 
mentions Arabic translations of Greek authorities who 
wrote on the various arts of jugglery, but also original 
Arabic treatises, such as the Kitaéb aé-sa'bada by 
‘Ubaid b. Kayyis, etc. In view of the material presented 
by Immisch, 1. c. 418 it seems fairly probably that the 
Muslim qussés have some connection with the Greek 
pwpordyo, vBpryéAwres, and similar folk. Horovitz, 
Spuren, pp. 22 ff. makes it clear that the typological 
background of the heroes of the magémét (Hamadani’s 
Aba ’1-Fath, Hariri’s Aba Zaid) is to be found in the 
Mimus tradition. Brockelmann, EI 3. 161 ff., s. v. maqaéma, 
does not touch upon the question of possible classical 
reminiscences and ignores the influence which the qdss 
has probably had on the formation of the maqima. 

141 HH. Pérés, La poésie andalouse en arabe clussique 
av XIe siécle, 1937, pp. 37 f. tentatively traces back the 
Risdla at-tawadbi' wa’z-zawdbi‘ by Abii ‘Amir b. Suhaid 
(about 1000 a.p.; GAL Suppl. 1.479 gives the name as 
Ibn Sahid and the date of the treatise as about 1030) 
to Greek models: Lukian, or Plato’s Kratylos or Phaidon. 
The risdla is related in genre, and perhaps the model of, 
Abii ’1-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri’ (ob. 1057) Risdéla al-gufran. 
Both describe a journey through Paradise in a somewhat 
humorous vein and with a view to literary criticism. 

142 Analecta Orientalia 14. 5 ff. (1937). 

48 Andrae, MO 25.322 n. 1, referring to Lohmeyer, 
Diatheke, 1913, pp. 32 ff. (not accessible to me), notes 
the terminological agreement of Arabic wasiyya and 
Greek d:a@jxn (originally: testamentum, will, bequest) 
in the sense of “ Last Teachings of a Sage.” It would 
probably be fruitful to subject this branch of Arabic 
didactic literature to a special investigation. Ancient 
Near Eastern as well as classical and Sasanian tradi- 
tions are likely to have substantially contributed to the 
development of this very popular form. G. Richter, 
Studien zur Geschichte der dlteren arabischen Fiirsten- 
spiegel 93 ff. (1932) discusses the Greek contribution but 
is not interested in form problems. Another subject 
deserving investigation is the relationship between the 
Arabic awé@’il literature and the Greek evpnuara, both 
attempting to break up the cultural development of man- 
kind into the invention by successive individuals of the 
principal elements of civilization. For the etpjyuara cf. 
Wendland J. c. 110 and the literature there listed. 

H. Bauer, Islamische Ethik, Heft 1, 1916, Einleitung 
VI, note 1, suggests that the literary type of the mahdsin 
wa-masdwi goes back to Greek models of the last days of 
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(9) Obviously, the question of the Greek in. 
fluence on Arabic rhetoric is beyond the scope of 
this paper.‘** Only four remarks on minor de- 
tails may be found to the point here: 


a. The Alexandrine custom of expressly allud- 
ing to somebody else’s verse, or literally incorporat- 
ing some phrase of another poet, in one’s own 
poems **° recurs in ‘Abbasid poetry. The techni- 
cal term for this procedure is tadmin.'* 


b. The contrasting of ingentwm and ars in the 
judgment of literature **’ is matched by the analo- 
gous contrasting of fab‘ and takalluf by Arabic 
experts.*** 

ce. The view that the speaker or poet has it in 
his power “to make great things mean, to invest 
little things with greatness ” **° is again voiced by 
Nizami ‘Arfidi (12th century)**° and Ibn Haldtin 
(ob. 1406) 252 

d. It is important to realize that the Arabs pos- 
sessed some vague knowledge about Greek and By- 
zantine rhetoric even before the great influx of 
Greek science.1°? 


antiquity. In this connection, Bauer refers to the tract 
of Johannes Damascenus, zepi dperay kal kaxov, MPG 95. 
85 ff., and also recalls the treatise of Efrem Syrus with 
the same title, Opera, Rome 1732, 1. 1-18. 

144 A few observations by the writer, JAOS 61.51, 56 
(1941). 

145 Cf, Rohde, J. c. 92 n. 3. 

146 Cf, A. F. Mehren, Rhetorik der Araber 138 f. (1853). 
al-‘Askari, 1.c. 26 pronounces in favor of this figure of 
speech. It should be observed that tadmin also means 
the distribution of one thought over two verses, a manner 
of styie which is frequently criticized by Arabic theorists. 

147 Cf, Rohde, lJ. c. 126 and 126 n. 1. 

148 We learn from Muzhir 2.250 and from Bayédn 2. 
11 f. that al-Asma‘i (ob. about 831) favored the matbi', 
while Abi ‘Ubaida (ob. about 825) rather inclined toward 
the hard-working poet. Baydén 2.14 and Qudima (ob. 
922), Naqd an-natr, p. 92 quote Koran 38. 86 against the 
mutakallifin. For definitions of takalluf see e.g. H. L. 
Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, 1885-8, 1.74, F. Dieterici, 
Mutanabbi und Seifaddaula 53 (1847), and W. Caskel, 
OLZ 1931, p. 798. 

149 Tsocrates quoted by Longinus, On the Sublime, 
transl. T. G. Tucker, 1935, pp. 54f.; further classical 
references, Rohde, J. c. 323 n. 2. 

1 L.0. Bi. 

151 Prolegomena, transl. de Slane, 1863, 1. 283. 

152 See Baydn 1.87, Ibn al-Mudabbir (ob. 879), a 
Riséla al-‘adra’, ed. Zaki Mubarak, 1931, pp. 44 and 46, 
and al-‘Askari, l.c. 29f. At a much later date, Diya’ 
ad-Din Ibn al-Atir (ob. 1239), al-Matal as-sd’ir, Cairo 
1312, p. 10°5-?7, insists that any description of a battle 
should be patterned after the ayydm descriptions of the 
ancients thus upholding the identity of the genre 8° 
characteristic of classical literature. Cf. the lucid dis- 
cussion by von Wilamowitz, Hermes 35. 25 ff. (1900). 





DOMINANT IDEAS IN THE FORMATION OF CHINESE CULTURE * 


DERK BODDE 
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Innumerable difficulties beset the man daring 
enough to attempt a subject such as this, quite 
aside from the obvious ones of facile generalization 
and limitations of space. Should we, for example, 
consider as “ dominant ideas ” those that have been 
expressed by the relatively small group of articulate 
Chinese known to us through literature, or should 
the heterogeneous and often contradictory beliefs 
held by the anonymous masses also be included? 
And if the latter, how are we to evaluate their im- 
portance as compared with those of the minority? 
In reply, I can merely say that I shall attempt to 
present as “ dominant ” only those concepts that I 
feel have had genuine importance for a very large 
number of Chinese, both literate and illiterate; 
that go far back into the roots of Chinese civiliza- 
tion and are presumably truly Chinese in origin; 
and that at the same time have continued over long 
epochs to exert a powerful influence in Chinese 
thought, in many cases unto the present day. This 
last criterion means that we shall be forced to dis- 
regard certain very early and in themselves interest- 
ing concepts (such as some of the magical beliefs 
current during the Shang dynasty, 1766 ?-1123? 
B.C.), simply because, important as they were in 
their own age, they either disappeared or became 
greatly changed by the time Chinese civilization 
assumed a well defined pattern or norm. 

As a convenient method of procedure I propose 
to treat our subject under three heads: (1) the 
basic concepts of the Chinese as regards the world 
of the supernatural; (2) as regards the world of 
nature; and (3) as regards the world of man. In 
other words, what has been the prevailing Chinese 
attitude toward religion, toward the physical uni- 
verse, and toward themselves? Adoption of such a 
division will give us a convenient framework with- 
in which to move, even though we must recognize 
that some ideas cannot be readily confined to any 
one of these three categories, while others may con- 
ceivably escape the bounds of all of them together. 


1. THe WorzLpD oF THE SUPERNATURAL 


The first observation to be made here is a nega- 
tive one. It is that the Chinese, generally speaking, 


*Paper presented April 8, 1942, at the Centennial 
meeting of the AOS held in Boston. 


have been less concerned with this world than with 
the other worlds of nature and of man. They are 
not a people for whom religious ideas and activities 
constitute an all important and absorbing part of 
life; and this despite the fact that there are, nomi- 
nally, more Buddhists in China to-day than in any 
other country of the world. The significant point, 
in this connection, is that Buddhism came to China 
from the outside, and that before its impact in the 
first century A. D., China itself produced no thinker, 
with the doubtful exception of the philosopher, Mo 
Tzu (ca. 479-ca. 381 B.c.), who could be classed 
as a religious leader. It is ethics (especially Con- 
fucian ethics), and not religion (at least, not re- 
ligion of a formal organized type), that has pro- 
vided the spiritual basis of Chinese civilization.? 

The prevailing attitude of sophisticated Chinese 
toward the supernatural is perhaps best summed 
up by Confucius himself (551-479 B. c.), who once 
when asked by a disciple about the meaning of 
death, replied: “ Not yet understanding life, how 
can you understand death? ”? Later thinkers have 
generally tended to adopt a skeptical attitude to- 
ward the unknown, and most of them, when they 
have ventured to express themselves on the subject, 
have even gone to pains to deny that there can be 
such a thing as a personal immortality.* All of 


1 This does not mean that there have not been periods 
of intense religious activity in Chinese history; during 
some five hundred years, from the fourth through the 
eighth century, many of China’s best minds went into 
Buddhism. Nor does it mean that the Chinese masses 
have ever been free from a huge accumulation of super- 
stitious belief of all kinds; China is one of the richest 
storehouses in the world for the folklorist. Nevertheless, 
I still believe the statement to be true, generally speak- 
ing, that religion, as such, has been taker more lightly 
in China than in most other countries. Also it is certainly 
significant that Confucianism, despite periods of tem- 
porary eclipse, has for the last eight hundred years 
succeeded in retaining its dominance at the expense of 
both Buddhism and religious Taoism. 

2 Analects, XI, 11. 

On this point, which has not been clearly stated 
before, see my article, “ The Chinese View of Immortality: 
its Expression by Chu Hsi and its Relationship to 
Buddhist Thought,” Review of Religion 6.4 (May, 1942), 
369-83. It must be remembered in this connection that 
this was the view expressed only by a sophisticated 
minority. The great majority of the masses in China, as 
elsewhere, held a contrary opinion. 
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which, of course, marks a difference of fundamental 
importance between China and most other major 
civilizations, in which a church and a priesthood 
have played a dominant role. 

The preceding remarks do not mean, of course, 
that before the coming of Buddhism there were no 
religious manifestations in ancient China. What is 
important, however, is the fact that, from the very 
beginnings of Chinese history, the most vital and 
sincere form of religious feeling has been expressed 
in the worship of departed ancestors.* And this 
has been of decisive importance, for ancestor wor- 
ship, through its very nature, was a form of religion 
that could appeal to and be performed by only the 
immediate individual family groups concerned. 
Therefore it could not develop into a national or 
international organized faith similar to Christianity 
or other world religions. 

Side by side with this ancestral cult, to be sure, 
various objects and forces of nature were also wor- 
shipped, such as sacred mountains, rivers, and the 
life-giving soil. These, however, were generally 
conceived of in abstract rather than personified 
terms, and even the supreme Chinese divinity, T“ien 
K or Heaven, very rapidly lost its anthropomorphic 
qualities and became for most people a purely 
abstract ethical power. There was, therefore, no 
elaborate pantheon or mythology in ancient China.® 
Likewise, there was no priesthood, because the wor- 
ship of these divine forces was performed, not by 
the common people or by a priestly class, but almost 
entirely by the ruler himself, who, as the “ Son of 
Heaven,” acted as a sort of intermediary between 
the world of the supernatural and the world of man. 
Thus a pantheon, a mythology, or a priesthood are 
all comparatively late phenomena in China, con- 
nected either with Buddhism, or with the religious 
and popularized form of Taoism which developed, 
in part, as a Chinese imitation of the formal aspects 
of Buddhism. 

It is true that the innumerable divinities of 
Buddhism and Taoism have in later times found a 
ready welcome among the Chinese masses, but this 
testifies more to the highly eclectic nature of the 


‘This, of course, contradicts the denial of a personal 
immortality, discussed above. But see the preceding note. 

5 This, like all sweeping statements, is not absolutely 
true. Hints of a mythology can be found in early Chinese 
literature, but it is significant that they have been largely 
obliterated through the process of euhemerization. Cf. 
Henri Maspero, “Les légends mythologiques dans le 
Chou King,” Journal asiatique 214 (1924), 1-100. 






Chinese mind than to any strongly religious feeling, 
Because of this eclecticism the Chinese have, like 
the Hindus, for the most part been remarkably free 
from religious bigotry. The few persecutions that 
have occurred have usually been directed, not 
against religious ideas, but against religion as a 
social and political institution that might threaten 
the security of the secular state. 

Finally, another fundamental difference between 
China and the civilizations of the Near East and 
of India, is the fact that in early China there was 
no idea of any kind of divine retribution after 
death. The whole concept of a system of rewards 
and punishments, meted out in a heaven or hell 
during a life hereafter, is utterly alien to Chinese 
thought and appears in China only with Buddhism.‘ 


2. THE WorztD oF NATURE 


If the supernatural world has held a lesser place 
in China than in most other civilizations, quite the 
reverse is true of the second of our three categories, 
the world of nature. For the Chinese, this world of 
nature, with its mountains, its forests, its storms, 
its mists, has been no mere picturesque backdrop 
against which to stage human events. On the con- 
trary, the world of man and the world of nature 
constitute one great indivisible unity. Man is not 
the supremely important creature he seems to us 
in the western world; he is but a part, though a 
vital part, of the universe as a whole. This feeling 
conceivably may have originally sprung out of the 
overwhelmingly agrarian nature of Chinese civili- 
zation, and its consequent utter dependence, for 
survival itself, upon the continued regular succes- 
sion of the forces of nature. Be that as it may, it 
is a feeling which has come to permeate a very 
large part of Chinese philosophy, art and literature. 

In Taoism, the philosophy which has best ex- 


®The early Chinese did believe in a celestial realm 
known as Tien, or Heaven, and a nether world region 
known as the Yellow Springs (huang ch‘iian #% HR), but 
they apparently conceived of them only in the vaguest 
terms, and certainly never as abodes of the blest and the 
damned, respectively. According to various texts, each 
human being was supposed to have two souls: the po 
or anima, produced at the time of conception, and 
the hun # or animus, which was joined to the p‘o at 
the moment of birth. After death the hun ascended to 
Heaven, while the p‘o remained in the tomb with the 
corpse for three years, after which it descended to the 
“ Yellow Springs.” Cf. Maspero, La Chine antique (Paris, 
1927), 176-9, 182-3. 
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pressed this mystic awareness of the oneness of 
the universe, we find many striking anticipations 
of the ideas that were propounded in the West by 
Rousseau some two thousand years later. Like 
Rousseau, the Chinese Taoists said that human 
moral standards are artificial and hence invalid; 
that the appurtenances of civilization are corrupt- 
ing; and that therefore we must cast off these man-’ 
made trammels and return to the state of nature. 
Yet Taoist naturalism fundamentally differs from 
occidental romanticism, despite certain remarkable 
superficial resemblances. In the first place, it 
avoided the latter’s sentimentality, emotional ex- 
cess, and emphasis upon love between man and 
woman. In the second place, romanticism has coun- 
tenanced the breaking of moral restraints in the 
name of spontaneity and originality. Taoism also 
did away with human moral standards, but re- 
placed them by a higher standard, that of the Tao 
jf or Way, the first cosmic principle of the universe 
which gives the Taoist school its name Man, said 
the Taoists, must subordinate himself to the Tao, 
that is, to nature. This is not to be done by a facile 
giving in to one’s emotions, but by a process of 
self discipline (through meditation and other 
means) that will result in a lessening of the desires 
and a consequent feeling of calm content amidst 
the simplicities of the natural life. In the final 
stage the Taoist devotee aims at entering a state 
of union with the surrounding universe, in which 
he is so completely freed from the bonds of human 
emotions that neither joy nor sorrow, life nor death, 
longer affect him. In this respect, Taoism remains 
in accord with the general stream of oriental 
mysticism. 

This Taoist subordination of the self to the uni- 
verse also differs importantly from another current 
of modern occidental thought. In the West happi- 
ness is to be found by harnessing the forces of 
nature to the will of man and thus increasing the 
means for man’s material enjoyment. In China 
on the contrary, the sage traditionally has been on 
who accords himself to the universe as he finds it; 
and thus gains what he considers to be the true 
happiness of contentment in simplicity. This con- 
cept, widely accepted in China, goes far to explain 
why Chinese, both educated and illiterate, can re- 
main cheerful and even happy under poverty and 
primitive conditions that to a westerner would be 
intolerable. It has also been an important reason 
why the Chinese, though they developed remarkably 
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scientific techniques in the compilation of their dic- 
dictionaries, histories, encyclopaedias, and other > 
scholarly works, failed to apply these techniques to 
the world of nature, and so failed to create a physi- 
cal science.” 

Yet this prevailing attitude toward the physical 
universe—an attitude perhaps best summed up in 
Wordsworth’s phrase as a “wise passiveness ”— 
has not prevented the Chinese from attempting to 
classify and systematize the natural phenomena 
which they observed. In simplest terms, the Chinese 
theory of cosmogony (expressed, of course, with in- 
finite variations by different writers) may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Lying behind the physical universe as we see it 
there exists an impersonal first cause or prime 
mover, known as the Tao or Way, from which all 
being has been evolved. This Tao manifests itself 
in the form of two all-inclusive principles : the yang 
BB, which is the principle of activity, heat, light, 
dryness, hardness, masculinity; and the yin f&, 
which is the principle of quiescence, cold, darkness, 
humidity, softness, femininity. Through the eternal 
interplay and interaction of these two principles, 
the five primary elements come into existence, these 
being fire (which is the essence of yang), water 
(which is the essence of yin), and earth, wood, and 
metal (which are combinations in varying degrees 
of the yang and the yin). These elements in their 
turn combine and recombine to produce all things 
in the universe, including Heaven (the sky, at- 
mosphere, stars, etc.), which is preponderantly 
yang, and the Earth (the soil, plants, animals, etc.), 
which is preponderantly yin. Everything in the 
universe thus pertains to one or another of the five 
elements, and the Chinese have compiled long lists 
of categories in fives, such as the five colors, five 
smells, five tastes, five tones, five internal organs, 
etc., with which to correlate the five elements.*® 

This splitting up of the world into sets of fives 
is a typical manifestation of the rationalistic Chi- 
nese mind, which tries to find order and plan in all 
things, and which has therefore taken a particular 
delight in inventing numerical categories of all 


7 Cf. Bodde, “ The Attitude toward Science and Scien- 
tific Method in Ancient China,” Tien Hsia Monthly 2.2 
(Feb., 1936), 139-60; also Fung Yu-lan, “ Why China 
Has No Science,” International Journal of Ethics 32.3 
(April, 1922) , 237-63. 

® For a table showing a few of these correspondences, 
see Alfred Forke, The World-Conception of the Chinese 
(London, 1925), 240-1. 
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kinds, not only in fives, but in many other num- 
bers. The theory of the yin and yang, the five 
elements, and their correlates, has for more than 
two thousand years been the basis for Chinese medi- 
cine, alchemy, astronomy, and naturalistic specu- 
lation generally. While it represents a very real 
attempt at the use of a scientific method, it un- 
fortunately has not led to a true physical science, 
because, being based upon arbitrary, man-made 
analogies, it disregarded the all important necessity 
of using an empirical method of direct observation 
of nature. 

In connection with this theory of cosmogony, it 
is important that we should distinguish clearly 
between the Chinese dualistic system based upon 
the interplay of the yin and yang principles, and 
the superficially similar dualisms of light and dark- 
ness, good and evil, etc., with which we are familiar 
in the Near East and in the occidental world. The 
latter dualisms are all based upon the concept of 
mutual antagonism between their two conflicting 
members ; of the goodness of the one and the evil- 
ness of the other; and of the consequent necessity 
to conquer the evil so that the good may eventually 
triumph. They are often closely connected with 
religion. 

The yin-yang dualism, on the contrary, is based, 
not upon mutual opposition, but upon mutual har- 
mony. The feminine yin and the masculine yang 
are equally essential if there is to exist a universe. 
Each is complementary to the other, and neither is 
necessarily superior or inferior from a moral point 
of view. In this concept we see a striking mani- 
festation of the Chinese tendency, already alluded 
to, to find in all things an underlying harmony and 
unity, rather than struggle and chaos. In it, the 
Chinese would seem to have come closer to the ideas 
lying behind much of modern science, than have we 
in the West with our traditional good-versus-evil 
type of dualism. 


3. THe WorxLp oF MAn 


When we turn to the third of our three cate- 
gories, that of the world of man, we find ourselves 
at the heart of the greater part of Chinese philo- 
sophical speculation. How to get along equably 
with one’s fellow men: this is the problem that 
Confucianism set itself to answer, just as Taoism 
posed for itself the problem of how man can adjust 
himself to the outer universe. The Chinese, with 


® See Bodde, “ Types of Chinese Categorical Thinking,” 
JAOS 59.2 (1939), 200-19. 


sound common sense, have from very early times 
realized that unless there can be a solution to this 
central problem of human relationship, materia] 
power and progress will but serve to increase the 
afflictions of mankind. Being a practical, realistic, 
and pragmatic people, they launched their frontal 
attack upon this vital question, and in so doing 
have produced a great mass of ethical and political 
philosophy.*° For the same reason they rejected 
both the abstruse metaphysical speculations of the 
Hindu, and the explorations into logic that have 
been one of the major contributions of occidental 
philosophy. This practical concern with the imme- 
diate exigencies of human life helps once more to 
explain, perhaps, why the Chinese, although they 
have contributed to the world many inventions of 
the highest practical value, such as paper, printing, 
porcelain, and the mariner’s compass, have not 
developed a theoretical natural science. 

Coupled with this intense preoccupation with 
human affairs is the Chinese feeling for time; the 
feeling that human affairs should be fitted somehow 
into a temporal framework. The result has been 
the accumulation of a tremendous and unbroken 
body of historical literature, extending over more 
than three thousand years, such as is unequalled 
by any other people. This history has served in 
China a distinctly moral purpose, for by studying 
the past one might learn how to conduct oneself 
in the present and future. Hence the writing of 
history was commonly not left merely to the whim 
of a few historically minded individuals. Ever since 
the founding of the first long lived empire in the 
second century B.c., one of the first duties of a 
conquering dynasty has been to compile the history 
of the dynasty it supplanted, often appointing for 
that purpose a large board of government-supported 
scholars, who were set to work upon the historical 
archives of the preceding dynasty. The resulting 


10 Which, however, did not always attain the prag- 
matic goal aimed at, because it sometimes fell into the 
common error of assuming that morality is something 
that can be realized automatically through the mere 
preaching of lofty doctrines, without sufficient regard 
for the practical human difficulties (economic and other- 
wise) that lie in the way of the realization of these 
doctrines. Here is perhaps the most serious indictment 
that can be made of Confucianism, but it is one that is 
very far from being universally true. This is shown by 
the fact that a great many Confucian thinkers were not 
mere philosophers in an ivory tower, but were at the 
same time men of affairs who were active in government, 
and who there directly concerned themselves with politi- 
cal programs that would serve to carry their ideals into 
operation. 
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dynastic histories were not limited to a bald nar- 
ration of political events. They included also valu- 
able essays on such subjects as economics, law, 
water-control works, astronomy, bibliography, geo- 
graphy, and many other topics, as well as the bio- 
graphies of hundreds of illustrious individuals. 
This temporal mindedness of the Chinese once more 
marks them sharply apart from the Hindus.™ 

What was the nature of the society that the 
Chinese thus took such pains to record? It was 
not one that believed in what we would call rugged 
individualism. Rather, Confucianism aimed at 
teaching each individual how to take his place with 
the least possible friction in his own social group, 
and how to perform his allotted duties within that 
group in such a way as would bring the greatest 
benefit to the group as a whole. The basic and most 
important unit of Chinese society was the family or 
clan, to which the individual owed his first allegi- 
ance, and which he served, first by sacrificing to the 
ancestors who were dead; secondly, by caring for 
the elder generation who were still living; and 
thirdly, by rearing descendants of his own who 
would carry on the family line. In return, the 
family acted as a protective group of mutual aid, 
shielding the individual from an often hostile outer 
world. Through its cohesiveness, it succeeded in 
maintaining the fabric of Chinese life and culture 
even in times of almost complete social and political 
collapse. Because of this stress upon family in 
China, there has been a correspondingly limited 
development of nationalistic feeling (save in a 
vague cultural sense), and little of that fiery pa- 
triotism so exalted in the West. 

Beyond the family, nevertheless, lay the state, 
which was regarded simply as an enlargement of 
the family unit. Thus even to-day the term for 
“nation” in Chinese, literally translated, means 
“national family,” ?2 while it was common in the 
past for the emperor to refer to himself as “the 
parent of the people.” ** In this society each in- 
dividual occupied a definite position and was held 
accordingly responsible for the performance of 
stated duties. Yet paternalistic though it was, the 
system certainly did not (in theory, at least) 
operate solely for the benefit of a ruling class. If 
inferiors were expected to serve their superiors with 


11 For a good account of this subject, see Charles S. 
Gardner, Chinese Traditional Historiography (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1938). 

12 Kuo chia | RR: 


18 Min chih fu mu RZ HE. 


loyalty, superiors were equally bound by certain 
definite obligations toward their inferiors. Con- 
fucianism stressed the reciprocal nature of these 
duties and obligations. It also emphasized that the 
primary duty of the ruler is to give good govern- 
ment to his people, and that to do this he must 
himself set a high moral standard and select with 
care the officials who serve under him. It thus at- 
tached great importance to the power of personal 
example of men in public life, and the need for 
their moral self cultivation. 

Owing to the development of a very intensive 
agricultural economy, stimulated in part, at least, 
by a widespread government-fostered system of 
irrigation works, it was possible in China for a 
large population to subsist upon a comparatively 
small amount of land. Having this large popula- 
tion, the Chinese empire spread to huge proportions 
and developed into an exceedingly complex bu- 
reaucracy, employing a vast army of officials. Yet 
despite its size and all inclusive character, the 
Chinese state remained sufficiently fluid and flexible 
to leave a place for considerable social change and 
individual initiative. It aimed at moral suasion 
rather than legalistic compulsion, and definitely 
rejected the somewhat cold and mechanical ap- 
proach to government, based on law, which has been 
such a cornerstone of occidental civilization. Law 
codes, of course, existed, but they were subject to a 
considerable degree of individual judgment and 
interpretation, which was based upon the handed- 
down body of traditional experience and morality 
known as 11 7i§. 

It was quite possible, therefore, in Chinese society, 
especially in times of political change, for deter- 
mined individuals to work their way up to high 
positions, a feat accomplished several times in his- 
tory by founders of dynasties who rose from quite 
humble origins. Women, similarly, though before 
the law they held an inferior position, yet in point 
of fact quite frequently exercised very considerable 
power within their family group. Thus China has 
produced a goodly number, not only of famous 
beauties, but also of female painters, poets, his- 
torians, and empresses. There was, in fact, little in 
Chinese society suggestive of any hard and fixed 
stratification into unchanging social groups. 

The moral basis for this society was the belief, 
shared by the majority of Chinese thinkers, that 
man is by nature fundamentally good; that there 
is no such thing as original sin; and that therefore 
any person, even the lowliest, is potentially capable 
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of becoming a sage.'* Evil, according to the Chinese 
view, does not exist as a positive force in itself; it 
is simply the result of a temporary deflection from 
the essential harmony of the universe. With these 
concepts go the optimism, the good humor, and the 
will to live, that are marked characteristics of so 
many Chinese. The Indian dictum that life is 
suffering was inconceivable to the Chinese mind, 
and even with the coming of Buddhism never suc- 
ceeded in gaining general acceptance. 

Because they believed that all men can be taught 
morality, the Chinese attached an importance 
hardly paralleled elsewhere upon the value of learn- 
ing. “ Wisdom ” was included by them among the 
five cardinal virtues, meaning by this an under- 
standing of right and wrong and of moral principles 
generally. Hence the Chinese stress upon their 
classics, which they regarded as containing deep 
moral truths ; upon history as an instrument where- 
by man may be taught to avoid the mistakes of his 
forefathers; and eventually upon all humanistic 
scholarship. 

All this led to the creation of what has been the 
most distinctive feature of Chinese government, the 
famed examination system. Other countries have 
until recent times with few exceptions been ruled 
by a hereditary aristocracy, a priesthood, a military 
hierarchy, or a rich merchant class. But in China, 
ever since the creation of the first long lived empire 
in the second century B. c., entry into the bureauc- 
racy that governed the country was limited to those 
who succeeded in passing a series of very strict 
governmental examinations, based upon a thorough 
knowledge of the Chinese classics. Service in this 
official bureaucracy was the highest goal which one 
could attain, and therefore success in the examina- 
tions was the highest aim. 

Such, at least, was the theory. In practice, the 
system naturally operated best in periods of strong 
political unity, while in times of strife or dynastic 
change it tended to break down. Likewise, it con- 
tained certain manifest defects, such as its undue 
stress upon memory, and the fact that the wealthy 
naturally enjoyed superior opportunities to acquire 
the education that would make success possible.*® 


14 Not everyone, of course, held this belief. Thus the 
Confucian, Hsiin Tzii (ca. 298-ca. 238 B.C.), proclaimed 
that man’s nature is essentially evil. Yet even he main- 
tained that man can be taught goodness. His school, 
moreover, was eventually rejected in favor of that of 
Mencius (3727-289? B.c.), who was the chief proponent 
of the doctrine of the goodness of human nature, 

18 Another weakness of the governmental system was 


Nevertheless, when all is said and done, the fact 
remains that the examinations provided an im- 
partial and purely intellectual test that had to be 
surmounted by each and every individual through 
his own efforts alone if he were to enter the coveted 
ranks of the scholar-officials. Likewise, the exami- 
nations were open to all members of society alike, 
with but trifling exceptions. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that Voltaire, comparing this system with 
the political conditions of Europe of his time, 
acclaimed the organization of the Chinese state as 
the best the world had ever seen.*® 


the fact that the officials were often inadequately paid, 
thus encouraging them to look toward various forms of 
illegitimate revenue as a means of increasing their in- 
come. The same tendency was strengthened by an un- 
fortunate feature of the family system, according to 
which any successful member of a family was under a 
moral obligation to give support to his less prosperous 
relatives. These defects, however, apply more to the 
bureaucratic system as a whole than to the examinations 
per se, and they were at least in part compensated for 
by a very intricate and ingenious system of checks and 
balances designed to reduce the abuse of office to a mini- 
mum. Considering the size and geography of China, its 
government has operated with a considerable degree of 
efficiency over a very long period of time, and certainly 
during many epochs with less corruption than most 
westerners commonly believe. 

16 Voltaire’s exact words are: “One need not be 
obsessed with the merits of the Chinese to recognize that 
the organization of their empire is in truth the best 
that the world has ever seen, and moreover the only one 
founded on paternal authority.” Cf. his @uvres completes 
(Gotha, 1785), XXXVIII, 492; quoted in Adolph Reich- 
wein, China and Europe (translated from the German by 
J. C. Powell, New York, 1925), p. 89. 

Voltaire was not, of course, aware of certain abuses in 
the Chinese governmental system. One of these, though 
by no means unique to China, has been of particular 
consequence owing to the dense concentration of popu- 
lation upon the arable land. This has been the ever 
present tendency for such land gradually to gravitate 
into the hands of a comparatively small landowning class; 
a class largely made up of those same scholar-officials 
who governed the country, and who owing to their con- 
tempt for trade usually preferred to invest their money 
in land rather than in commercial enterprise. An ex- 
amination of Chinese history will reveal this process of 
land accumulation taking place during the course of 
almost every long lived Chinese dynasty. The result 
has been the laying of an ever increasing economic bur- 
den upon the peasants, leading finally to revolt, over- 
throw of the dynasty, and a subsequent redistribution of 
the land. Though many ingenious governmental measures 
have repeatedly been instituted to check this dynastic 
cycle, they have never (as might be expected) been per- 
manently successful. Indeed, even to-day one of the 
most important problems confronting the existing gov- 
ernment is this same age old question of the distribution 
of land. 
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BopvE: Dominant Ideas in the Formation of Chinese Culture 


As a corollary to the Chinese respect for learning 
has been a corresponding dislike of violence and 
strife. Reason, arbitration and compromise are 
(in theory, if sometimes not in practise) the in- 
struments for settling disputes in China, and the 
man who resorts to force shows by that very fact 
that he is in the wrong. China has had her share 
of strife, yet a large anthology could be compiled 
of the essays and poems that have been written 
lamenting the suffering and horrors of war. The 
poor but worthy scholar has been the typical hero 
of much Chinese literature, while there has been 
very little of that glorification of the military genius 
so characteristic of the West. Perhaps the prevail- 
ing attitude toward the soldier is best summed up 
in the popular proverb which says: “ Good iron is 
not beaten into nails; a good man does not become 
a soldier.” 1” 

Finally, a few words remain to be said about one 
of the most fundamental concepts underlying the 
Chinese theory of government, that of the so-called 
Right of Revolution. According to this theory, the 
ruler, being the “ Son of Heaven,” enjoys a divine 
sanction for his rule in the shape of a celestial 
Mandate or Decree which has been conferred on 
him by Heaven. As long as he rules in the interests 
of the people he may not be legally overthrown. 
Bad government, however, is displeasing to Heaven, 
which then indicates its dissatisfaction through the 
appearance of inauspicious natural phenomena, such 
as droughts, floods, or earthquakes. If these warn- 
ings go unheeded, heavenly disapproval is further 
manifested in the form of popular revolts, which 
may even culminate in the ruler’s dethronement and 
the founding of a new dynasty. Success in such a 
revolt becomes the criterion of whether or not 
Heaven has withdrawn its Mandate from the evil 
ruler and passed it on to the new line. 

This theory, which originated in China before 
the first millenium B.c., was much elaborated by 
later writers, and is perpetuated at the present 
time in the term for revolution, ko ming Hp, 
which literally means “ changing the Decree.” To- 
gether with the influence of the non-hereditary 
scholar class, it has acted as a strong check upon 


1" Hao t‘ieh pu ta ting; BERRAFTT ; 
Hao jen pu tang ping HAA E. 

It is only during the present Sino-Japanese War that 
this attitude has changed and the Chinese soldier has 
come to be regarded as something more than a parasite 
of society and an agent of destruction. 
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the abuse of power by the sovereign, and thus has 
given to China a sort of ideological preparation 
for democratic institutions, which, there is good 
reason to hope, will enable her in the future to 
assume her rightful place among the world’s great 
democracies. 


CoNCLUSION 


We have now reached the end of our lightning 
journey through the three worlds of the super- 
natural, of nature and of man, and have gained a 
fleeting glimpse of their main contours, as they 
appear to occidental eyes. Before closing, however, 
I should like to reaffirm the importance of one 
concept to which I have already more than once 
alluded, namely, the fundamental oneness and har- 
mony of the Chinese Weltanschauung. In the Chi- 
nese mind, there is no real distinction between the 
world of the supernatural, the world of nature, and 
the world of man. They are all bound up in one 
all-embracing unity. “All things are complete 
within me,” proclaims the Confucian, -Mencius 
(371?-279? B. c.),1® thus echoing the sentiment of 
the Taoist, Chuang Tzii (ca. 369-ca. 286 B.C.), 
who says: “ Heaven and Earth came into being 
with me together, and with me, all things are 
one.” 2° 

As applied to social relationships, these concepts 
manifest themselves in the emphasis of Chinese 
writers upon restraint, tolerance, equanimity, and 
pursuit of the golden mean. “ Let the states of 
equilibrium and harmony exist in perfection, and 
a happy order will prevail throughout Heaven and 
Earth, while all things will be nourished and pros- 
per.” So says the Doctrine of the Mean, one of the 
works that was formerly learned by heart in the 
traditional system of education.*° To-day the world 
is convulsed by a terrifying struggle. But when 
that struggle is over, may we of the West find it in 
our heart to exercise these principles in the new 
world that emerges. It will be a world in which we 
and the peoples of the East will be working and 
cooperating together as never before in history. 
Assuredly it must be one in which all creeds and 
races of East and West alike live on a basis of 7 
justice, equality and brotherhood. 


18 Mencius, VIIa, 4. 

2° Transl. of Fung Yu-lan, Chuang Tzti (Shanghai, 
1933), ch. 2, p. 56. 

© Transl. of Legge, Sacred Books of the Hast (Oxford, 
1885), XXVIII, 300-1. 





THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE LAO-DZ 
A REpty to ProFessor BoppE 


Homer H. Duss 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


In the JAOS for March, 1942 (62. 8-13), Pro- 
fessor Bodde has done me the honor of raising some 
difficulties regarding my identification of Li Erh 
Dan, the Lao-dz (this latter term was a title, prob- 
ably meaning “the Venerable Viscount”). The 
date of the Lao-dz is important enough to warrant 
a full discussion of all the pertinent evidence, so 
that I am genuinely grateful to Professor Bodde 
for his criticism as well as for his large degree of 
agreement with me. 

Professor Bodde has restated the essential points 
in my argument, which are: (1) Sz-ma Tsien’s 
Shzh-ji is the primary source for the traditional 
early date of the Lao-dz. This account, making the 
Lao-dz a teacher of Confucius, had an important 
propaganda value to Daoists in Sz-ma Tsien’s own 
time, so that it is deservedly suspect. (2) The 
Shzh-ji also lists the descendants of the Lao-dz 
down to a contemporary of the historian. (3) The 
Jan-guo-tse, one of the Shzh-ji’s sources, records a 
person with the same name, position, fief, and rank 
as the son of the Lao-dz listed in the Shzh-jt. (4) 
This son was enfeoffed in 273, hence we can safely 
date his father, the Lao-dz, in 300 B.c. 

To a large extent, Professor Bodde agrees with 
me: (1) He agrees in identifying Dzung , the 
personal name of the Lao-dz’s son according to the 
Shzh-ji, with Chung #, the name of the Viscount 
of Duan-gan in the Jan-guo-tse. (2) Still more 
important, he agrees in dating the Lao-dz in the 
fourth century B.c., and (3) he approves my con- 
tention that the Lao-dz was not from south China." 
His disagreement is then not with my date, but 
with the argument for that date and certain in- 
ferences upon which I base it. 

His objections are: (1) I have asserted that 
Sz-ma Tsien originated the story that Confucius 
visited the Lao-dz at the Jou court, whereas this 
visit is mentioned in chapter 13 of the Juang-dz. 
He admits however that the occurrence of this 


1 Forke and Maspero have previously protested against 
the statement that the Lao-dz was a southerner. Cf. my 
article, JAOS, Dec. 1941, 61.217, n. 21. 

I am.using the same romanization as in my preceding 
article; cf. ibid., 61.215, n. 1. 


legend in the Juang-dz does not destroy my main 
argument. (2) He declares that the surname I give 
for the Lao-dz’s descendants, Duan-gan, “ is a mere 
assertion, unsupported by any proof,” since the 
Shzh-j1 does not mention it. (3) He points to two 
earlier famous persons surnamed Duan-gan: Duan- 
gan Mu (v cent. 8. c.) and Duan-gan Lun (fl. 353 
B.C), and asserts that Duan-gan Dzung, Viscount 
of Duan-gan, “must have been a member of the 
same Duan-gan family.” What can be said in reply 
to these contentions? 


(1) My positive evidence that Sz-ma Tsien him- 
self invented the story of Confucius’ visit to the 
Lao-dz at the Jou court by conflating two earlier 
traditions (that Confucius had visited the Jou 
court and that he had consulted a certain Lao Dan 
about rites) is merely that Sz-ma Tsien in one 
passage expresses doubt about this story.’ No such 
hesitation is found in any other account of an inter- 
view between these two persons. I understood this 
doubt as indicating Sz-ma Tsien’s recognition that 
he had drawn a new conclusion—a matter which I 
still consider to be supported by the preponderance 
of evidence. This hesitation could, of course, also 
indicate a doubt in his mind about the correctness 
of someone else’s conclusion. In the eagerness of 
my discovery, I misstated my position and must 
beg indulgence for having been so positive on a 
matter which I knew was not certain. 

My argument does not however depend upon 
whether it was Sz-ma Tsien or some other person 
who identified Lao-dz with the person interviewed 
by Confucius at the Jou court—a circumstance 
admitted by Professor Bodde. I pointed out that in 


2 Cf. his n. 13 on JAOS, 62.11. 

This doubt is not found in Sz-ma Tsien’s biography 
of the Lao-dz, but only in his biography of Confucius; 
ef. my article, n. 9, par. 4. In the biography of the 
Lao-dz, Sz-ma Tsien merely (1) refutes the identification 
of the Lao-dz with Lao-lai-dz (on the ground that the 
latter wrote a book in fifteen fascicles, not merely two 
as did the Lao-dz), and (2) expresses his uncertainty 
about a proposed identification of the Lao-dz with Dan, 
the Grand Clerk of the Jou king, a man living in the 
middle of the fourth century B.c. Cf. my trans., JAOS, 
61. 217. 
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the time of the Chinese historian such an identi- 
fication was needed and was very useful to Daoists 
such as he, so that it can most likely be dated as 
having been made at his time. In 141 3.c. Em- 
peror Wu was persuaded to issue an edict dismissing 
non-Confucians from office.t Thereafter Daoists 
were under increasingly great pressure, so that it 
would have been only natural for them to have 
eagerly grasped at any evidence, no matter how 
tenuous, that would make the Lao-dz a teacher of 
Confucius. This supposed evidence has indeed been 
since largely influential in the acceptance of many 
Daoistic teachings by Confucian thought. 

Professor Bodde has translated, from chapter 13 
of the Juang-dz, a passage which I did not mention 
and which he thinks is an earlier source for the 
myth that Confucius interviewed the Lao-dz at the 
Jou court. This passage does deserve careful con- 
sideration. I do not doubt that the author of this 
passage identified J.ao Dan with the Lao-dz. Before 
we use this passage as evidence, we must however 
first determine its date. Professor Bodde of course 
knows that the presence of a story in the book 
credited to Juang-dz proves little about its author- 
ship or date. If indeed we are to use the evidence 
of the Juang-dz at all, we ought to give most weight 
to the statement in its third chapter (which is con- 
sidered genuine) that Juang-dz himself attended 
the Lao-dz’s funeral.® 

Mr. Gen-dze Lo, who has made one of the best 
recent studies of this text,’ concludes that chapters 
12-14 date from the beginning of the Former Han 
period and represent a Daoism inclined considerably 
towards Confucianism. He points out that whereas 
Juang-dz himself asserted that Dao comes first and 
produces Heaven and Earth, ch. 13 states that 
Heaven produces Dao. This chapter cannot then 
come from Juang-dz. Yao Nai (1732-1815) points 
out that Confucius’ motivation for “ going westward 
to deposit his writings in the archives of the House 
of Jou,” as the story in ch. 13 of the Juang-dz 
says, is plainly that he knows about the future Tsin 


*Cf. HS (Tsien-Han-shu) 6: 1b. [KM 0303. 4c] This 
edict did not itself refer to Daoists, but they were soon 
brought under it; cf. my translation, HFHD (History 
of the Former Han Dynasty) vol. II, p. 21 (in press). 

5 Since he does not expressly make such a statement 
in his criticism, readers may be misled. 

° Cf. my previous article, JAOS 61. 221. 

7“ The Authorship of the ‘Inner’ and ‘ Outer’ Divi- 
sions of the Juang-dz,” in Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies, no. 19, June, 1936, pp. 39-70 (in Chinese) ; cf. 
esp. pp. 47, 48. 


burning of the books (which occurred in 213 B. c.) 
and is taking precautions against the loss of his 
writings! Thic story must then date after 213. 
Certain phrases used in this chapter were moreover 
first current in Han times. Mr. Lo agrees with 
Professor Bodde in considering this story the source 
of Sz-ma Tsien’s account. We may agree with Mr. 
Lo in dating chapter 13 of the Juang-dz in Former 
Han times, but there is good evidence that he has 
dated it too early in that period. The Juang-dz 
exhibits no doubts about the meeting between Con- 
fucius and the Lao-dz and may indeed be merely 
amplifying the historian’s account. 

This story of the interview in ch. 13 is contra- 
dicted by another story in ch. 14, which chapter 
dates from the same period, according to Mr. Lo. 
In the latter story, the Lao-dz (here called Lao 
Dan) is located at Pei, a place distant from the 
Jou capital, where Confucius visited him.*® 

The story in ch. 13 moreover contains the very 
extraordinary statement, “ Confucius began to ex- 
pound the twelve classics ” to the Lao-dz. “ Twelve 
classics ” is a quite unusual number. The first Con- 
fucian listing of any classics was that by Siin-dz 
(ca. 320-ca. 235 B. c.), who sometimes enumerates 
four and sometimes five. In 136 B.c., Emperor Wu 
established at his court five Erudits for the Five 
Classics.? In his account of the imperial Erudits, 
Ban Gu lists them according to their specialties, 
thus enumerating these five classics as the Books of 
Changes, of History, of Odes, of Rites (the present 
Yi-li), and the Spring and Autumn with the 
Gung-yang Commentary.° As is well known, the 
number of Confucian classics increased gradually 
during the two Han periods, until it finally reached 
the present number of “ thirteen classics” by the 
second great Confucian council in 79 A. D.** 

The number in the Juang-dz, “twelve classics,” 
puzzled its readers; Lu De-ming (ca. 560-627), in 
a note to that passage, offers three explanations: 
“ Concerning the ‘twelve classics,’ [1] a glossator 
says, ‘The [Books of] Odes, History, Rites, Music, 
Changes, and the Spring and Autumn are the six 
classics. To them there are to be added [Confu- 


8 Cf. my article, JAOS 61.216, n. 9, par. 3. 

° HS 6: 3b. [KM 0304. 1b] 

10 Cf, HS 88: 6a, lla, 15b, 20b, 21b (Wang Sien-chien’s 
ed.). [KM 0582. 4-0585.2] The Gu-liang Commentary 
was not recognized officially until after 74 B. c. (88: 23a) 
and the Dzo-juan not until the time of Wang Mang (88: 
25a,b). 

11 Cf. HFHD II, ch. 8, app. II. 
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cius’s] six Commentaries (wet ft), making al- 
together twelve classics.’ [2] Another glossator 
says, ‘The [Book of] Changes, [Parts] A and B 
(_EF), with its ten “wings” (appendices) make 
twelve.’ [3] Another one says, ‘They are the 
classics [i.e., the accounts of] the twelve Dukes 
[of Lu] in the Spring and Autumn.’” Of these 
explanations, only the third is not an anachronism. 
It is however very difficult and indeed unparalleled 
to consider the brief account of each reign in the 
very brief Spring and Autumn as a separate classic. 
As to the second explanation, the Book of Changes 
was not considered a Confucian classic until Han 
times, for Siin-dz does not mention it among his 
lists. 

The first explanation must be the one intended 
by the text of this story, for ch. 14 of the Juang- 
dz.? has Confucius, in a discussion with the Lao-dz, 
enumerate these same six classics in the same order, 
stating that he had used them in “admonishing 
the seventy-two rulers.” ** Emperor Wu’s edict of 
136 B. c. makes certain that in that time there were 
only five classics. The author of this story plainly 
adds to these five the Classic of Music, which is 
mentioned by Siin-dz, but had been irretrievably 
lost by Han times.** 

The story in ch. 13 of the Juang-dz assumes that 
Confucius also wrote a wet or commentary for each 
of these six classics. Without these six wet, it is 
difficult to see how the unusual number of “ twelve ” 
could have been reached. But the term wei denoted, 
not any commentaries, but only certain ones, which 
were also considered to have been written by Con- 
fucius, so that they were as authoritative as the 
classics themselves. The story in the Juang-dz in- 
deed implies that Confucius wrote twelve books in 
all. Now these wei date from the end of the first 
century B. C.,!° after the time of Sz-ma Tsien. Then 


12 Cf. Giles’ trans., Chuang Tzu, p. 188. 

18 These seventy-two rulers are almost surely the 
seventy-two rulers who were believed to have performed 
the sacrifices feng and shan previous to Emperor Wu (cf. 
Shzh-ji 28: 65 [Takigawa’s ed.] = Chavannes, Memoires 
historiques III, 487). [KM 0117.1b] This legend of the 
seventy-two rulers seems to date from 113 B. c.; Emperor 
Wu first performed these sacrifices in 110 B.c.; this pas- 
sage of the Juang-dz is accordingly later than that date. 

14The Classic of Music established as canonical by 
Wang Mang in a.p. 4 (HS 99A: 19a) [KM 0621. 3c] 
was written shortly before that date by Yang-cheng Heng 
(cf. HFHD, III, 99 A: n. 19.1). This book too has since 
been lost. 

18 Cf, Tz-yiian ais and Tz-hai Bt H- sub wei-shu 
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the mention of “twelve classics” definitely dates 
this story at least half a century after the death of 
the historian. My inference that the interview be- 
tween Confucius and the Lao-dz was invented by 
this historian thus remains supported by the avail- 
able evidence. 


(2) Concerning the surname of the Lao-dz’s 
descendants, there is quite sufficient reason that 
Sz-ma Tsien should not have desired to mention it— 
the historian knew that Duan-gan Chung (or 
Dzung) had lived in the third century, and, in his 
Shzh-j, he suppressed the information necessary to 
identify this person with the son of the Lao-dz. 

There is little doubt that the Lao-dz’s descendants 
really took this surname. In Jou times, surnames 
KE (not clan-names JE, which were unchangeable) 
were still fluid and it was a common practise for 
a noble family to use the name of its fief as its 
surname. There are many examples of this practise: 
the famous Lord of Shang, who previously had 
other surnames, was commonly called Shang Yang 
in Han times, using the name of his fief as his sur- 
name, altho he had held this fief for only a decade 
and a half and had no descendants who bore this 
surname.*® The Jung-guo Ren-ming Da-tz-dien 
and other Chinese treatises on genealogy merely 
take this practise for granted when they list Duan- 
gan as the surname of the Lao-dz’s descendants."" 


. The remaining fragments of these wei have been 
collected by Ma Guo-han in his Yii-han shan-fang Dzi 
Yi-shu vols. 79-86. 

The term wei does not even occur in any of the classics 
except the Dzo-juan (according to the Harvard-Yenching 
indexes). In the latter work it occurs only four times, 
in each case having its primitive meaning of “ woof” 
(cf. Legge’s trans., 70177 702b, 704*° = 709b, 725° = 
728b, 730? = 732a). The term jing-wei BAS = (warp and 
woof) likewise occurs in the Siin-dz, seemingly being 
taken from the Dzo-juan. (Karlgren, Grammata Serica, 
no. 571m, also mentions wei as occurring in the Da-Dai-li, 
as meaning “ to bind,” but that passage may come from 
Han times). The use of the term wei to denote these 
commentaries does not seem even to occur before very 
late Former Han times. 

16 Cf. my article, JAOS, 61.218, n. 32. 

17 On the Jung-guo Ren-ming Da-tz-dien, cf. our articles: 
JAOS, 61.218, n. 33; 62.11, n. 13. 

The genealogy of the Tang dynasty, whose surname 
was Li and who asserted the Lao-dz to have been an 
ancestor, naturally does not mention the surname Duan- 
gan (cf. Sin Tang-shu 70 A: 1b [Bo-na ben ed.]). [KM 
3795. 1a] Genealogists who wrote in the Tang period or 
later hence often misrepresented or misunderstood the 
facts concerning this surname. The Tang genealogy curi- 
ously modifies and amplifies the Shzh-ji’s account: “.. - 
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Sz-ma Tsien mentions the son of the Lao-dz only 
twice: once in his history of the state of Weis 
(using the Jan-guo-tse as his source), where this 
person is merely called the Viscount of Duan-gan 
(Duan-gan-dz) and General of Weis, and once 
among the descendants of the Lao-dz, where he is 
named Dzung, is said to have become a General of 
Wei, and to have been enfeoffed at Duan-gan. If 
one had only the above information, he would 
hardly be justified in identifying these seemingly 
different persons. Sz-ma Tsien’s source, the Jan- 
guo-tse, however names this General of Wei, and 
Viscount of Duan-gan, “ Duan-gan Chung” (Chung 
is really the same word as Dzung).’* The combina- 
tion of the same given name, the same official 
position in the same state, a rare surname, a noble 
title of the right degree, and the same obscure fief, 
make this identification extremely probable. Sz-ma 
Tsien did rot identify these two and moreover did 
not wish his own story spoiled by this identification, 
so failed to mention the Viscount’s given name, and 
failed to state the lord of Duan-gan’s surname or 


[Li] Chien er, style Yiian-guo me [lit., “the First- 
fruits ”] became a Senior Grandee Secretary at the Jou 
[court] and married a daughter of the Yi-shou clan 4% 
f& Ulit., “ the clan that prolongs life,” named] Ying-fu 
[lit., “ Her babe shall be widely known”], who 
gave birth to Erh ¥, style Bo-yang (4 [%, also styled 
Dan ff} [the Lao-dz]. In the time of King Ping of the 
Jou [dynasty, reigned 770-720 B.c.], he became Grand 
Clerk 4s. Among his descendants was Li Dzung 2 £2, 
style Dzun-dzu [lit., “Who honors his grand- 
father.” The state of] Wei, enfeoffed him at Duan . 
where he became the Gan-mu Grandee BFARKR. 
He begat Tung [fA], who became a Generalissimo of [the 
state of] Jao.” 

The genealogist here assumes the interview between 
Confucius and the Lao-dz to have occurred towards the 
end of the latter’s two century-long life, he refuses to 
recognize Duan-gan for the double surname it was, and 
he identifies Dzung (here a later descendant, not a son 
of the Lao-dz) with the famous Duan-gan Mu, by under- 
standing this latter name as a title instead of a name. 
There was in Tang times an important clan surnamed 
Duan, which produced one of the Tang chancellors (Sin 
Tang-shu 75 B: 12b) [KM 3862. 3c], hence Duan instead 
of Duan-gan as a surname in this genealogy. The gene- 
alogy also lists the famous chancellor of Marquis Wen 
of Wei, (reigned 424-387 B.c.), Li Kuei or Ko 
or 7.4 (cf. Duyvendak, The Book of Lord Shang, p. 43), 
as an ancestor. This genealogy has of course no historical 
value, except as showing the way history could be mis- 
treated in medieval China. 

*Cf. my article, JAOS 61.218, n. 35 and Professor 
Bodde’s confirmation, JAOS 62. 10. 
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noble rank, with the result that the true facts have 
remained obscured. 

(3) It need cause no difficulty to find earlier 
than Duan-gan Dzung two other famous persons 
with the same surname. Surnames came into com- 
mon use only during the Jou period. Duan-gan 
was the name of a town, so that it was quite natural 
for different and unrelated families to use the same 
place-name as their surname. Among the paladins 
of the Eminent Founder of the Han dynasty, Em- 
peror Gao, there were two outstanding and quite 
unrelated generals with the same surname and 
given name, Han Sin ##f#. One of them was 
descended from the kings of Han, and the other 
from a bitterly poor family.’® Both took their sur- 
name from the same place—the stA&te of Hann. 
Duan-gan Chung (or Dzung), Viscount of Duan- 
gan, need not have been related to the earlier 
Duan-gan clan; he was merely enfeoffed with the 
town that had very likely been the native place of 
an earlier and famous clan who also used that 
place-name as their surname. 

I believe that it is thus possible to solve all of 
Professor Bodde’s difficulties. With his last two 
contentions I am in hearty agreement.”° 


1° T have distinguished these two persons by writing the 
surname of the first one, who became king (wang) of 
Han,, with a subscript, as Han,, Hsin; cf. HFHD I, 1A: 
30b and 28b. 

20 Professor Bodde has also objected to the modification 
of the Wade romanization used by Dr. Gardner and my- 
self. About the only advantage possessed by the Wade 
system is that it has come to be widely used, especially 
by the most expensive (not the best) Chinese-English 
dictionary. It is however both unphonetic and seriously 
misleading to the uninitiated. Any transcription con- 
taining such syllables as shih and tzt% cannot be phonetic. 
These Chinese sounds do not exist in English, hence they 
should be written in a plainly un-English manner. I 
write them shzh and dz, not because such a transcription 
is really phonetic, but because it is a better approxi- 
mation. 

The only change I have made in Dr. Gardner’s system 
is to write Wade’s final -ih as zh. My objections to his 
use of -ir for the Wade -ih instead of my -zh are: (1) a 
quite un-English sound should be written in an un-English 
manner, (2) the pronunciation of such a syllable as shir 
with even a modicum of an r sound is a Chinese localism, 
chiefly confined to Bei-ping, and (3) the pronunciation 
of the syllable shir in the way that the Bei-ping shir is 
pronounced is an American localism. 

The Wade romanization has to its discredit the present 
gross mispronunciation, current among both initiates and 
uninitiates, of such words as Peking (more correctly, 
Bei-jing). Among uninitiates, this system has produced 
very many barbarisms. As long as the use of Chinese 
words and names was confined to the few persons who 
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Two other important objections to my identifi- 
cation have come to my notice. Professor J. J. L. 
Duyvendak writes in a letter, “ How far can one 
rely on a genealogy that would connect a family 
with a famous author?” He seems to imply that 
Duan-gan Jieh’s clan had adopted the Lao-dz as 
their ancestor because of the latter’s fame. It is of 
course impossible to prove the contrary, so that my 
identification cannot be certain. Such an admission 
does not however render the traditional early date 
of the Lao-dz any more certain. 

The probabilities are, I believe, nevertheless very 
much in my favor. It is a general principle in 
literary criticism that any statement whose impli- 
cations are contrary to the main thesis of a historian 
is very likely to be true. Sz-ma Tsien doubtless 
knew the implications regarding his date that could 
be drawn from listing the Dzung who was enfeoffed 
at Duan-gan as the son of the Lao-dz. The his- 
torian was so eager to make the Lao-dz into Con- 


were or had been in China, no great harm was done by 
the esoteric Wade transcription. Now that Chinese words 
are coming to be used on the radio and by the uninitiated 
generally, sinologists should stop confounding the public 
by using a system that is seriously misleading. Occi- 
dentals inevitably form a certain set of phonological 
apperceptive expectations of a plosive character towards 
such a letter as t, with the result that it is difficult to 
break habits that are being continuously emphasized by 
the use of their own language, especially for beginners. 
Indeed, after decades of using the Wade system, I found 
that my use of English made me still uncertain, when I 
was off my guard, how such a Wade transcription as ta 
should be pronounced. When moreover I learned that an 
ordinary American stenographer could, without special 
training, read and use the Gardner system with a reason- 
able degree of correctness, I eagerly adopted it. The cur- 
rent romaji transcription of Japanese presents no such 
difficulties as does Wade. The difficulty of learning Chi- 
nese characters easily breeds an aristocratic superiority 
complex; can it be that the difficulty learned Wade sys- 
tem has had the same effect on some sinologists, so that 
they desire to maintain an esoteric and undemocratic 
superiority by obfuscating non-initiates? Surely no in- 
telligent person will refuse to consider a better system 
simply because a defective transcription has become hal- 
lowed by usage. Such a conservative Confucian “ looking 
backward to the ancient sages ” has today been given up 
even by China, in favor of progress. 

The transcription used by Dr. Gardner and myself is 
merely a modification of the Wade system, changing only 
the misleading initials and the un-English finals. So 
slight and regular are the changes that anyone familiar 
with Wade can use this system in a very few minutes. 
In simplicity and easy understandability it is greatly 
superior to Wade, while retaining the advantages of that 
system. I believe it deserves serious consideration and 
wide use. 


fucius’ teacher that he would hardly have included 
the genealogy of the Lao-dz’s descendants unlegs 
he had been well convinced of its genuineness. Since 
Sz-ma Tsien probably secured it from Duan-gan 
Jieh himself, I think we can put great reliance 
upon it. 

Professor W. T. Chan of the University of 
Hawaii, in a letter, propounds a different objection: 
that it is possible for Duan-gan Dzung’s father not 
to have been the person who wrote the Dao-de-jing, 
since Sz-ma Tsien confused three Lao-dzs, and was 
not sure which one was the author of the book.” 

But the appellation, Lao-dz, is quite unusual; I 
do not know of another case in all Chinese history. 
So unusual is “ Lao-dz” that this name has pro- 
duced stories about the saint having been born with 
white hair, teeth, etc. If we take “ Lao-dz” to 
mean “the venerable philosopher” or even “ the 
venerable sir,” this term becomes difficult to under- 
stand, since all philosophers who lived long enough, 
Confucius, Mo-dz, Mencius, Siin-dz, and others, 
would merit this title, so that it could not be dis- 
tinctive. Yet the appellation “ Lao-dz” is not re- 
corded as having actually been applied to any other 
person than to the author of the Dao-de-jing. It 
was thus actually a distinctive and quite unusual 
appellation. 

While we cannot then prove conclusively that 
the Lao-dz who was the father of Duan-gan Dzung 
did write the Dao-de-jing, I think we can be fairly 
sure of it. Sz-ma Tsien was convinced of this fact, 
in spite of his disinclination to accept it, and he 
secured this information from his contemporary, 
Duan-gan Jieh, who was only the fifth generation 
after Li Erh, the Venerable Viscount (Lao-dz). 
This genealogy was almost certainly confirmed by 
written records, which might have been seen by the 
historian. The sole deed recorded of Duan-gan 
Dzung, that he made peace after a severe defeat, 
suits his character as the son of the great pacifist 
who wrote the Dao-de-jing. The probabilities are 
thus greatly in favor of this identification. When 
we then cannot be entirely certain, I believe that 
we have adequate evidence for definitely dating the 
author of this famous book, on historical grounds, 
at the end of the fourth century B.C. 


21 These three Lao-dzs were: (1) Li Erh, (2) Lao-lai-dz, 
and (3) Dan, the Grand Clerk of the Jou king. I do 
not feel however that, because Szma Tsien discusses these 
three persons, he confused them. He is sure that (1) was 
not (2) and is uncertain about (1) being (3). Cf. n. 3 
to the present paper and my translation in JAOS 61. 217. 
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AGAIN SOME CHINESE TALES OF THE SUPERNATURAL 


FurtTHER REMARKS ON KAN Pao AND His Sou-shén chi 


DERK BoppE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In HJAS 6 (Feb. 1942) 338-57, there appeared 
an article by myself entitled “ Some Chinese tales 
of the supernatural: Kan Pao and his Sou-shén 
chi.” In this article I gave a brief account of the 
life of Kan Pao -F 9 ; a description of the curious 
circumstances under which he came to compile the 
work known as the Sou-shén chi 44 jppig (Researches 
into the Supernatural) ; a study of the text, from 
which I concluded that the terminal date of its com- 
position is not later than A.D. 350; and finally a 
translation of eight of its stories. Since then, how- 
ever, Professor L. C. Goodrich, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has brought to my attention the fact that 
this same Sou-shén chi had already been discussed 
many years previously in a series of articles appear- 
ing in the New China Review. Two of these, entitled 
“Taoist tales” (1.2 [May 1919] 169-70) and 
“Taoist tales—a rejoinder” (3.1 [Feb. 1921] 65- 
8) are by W. Percival Yetts. The other, entitled 
“A T‘ang manuscript of the Sou shén cht” (3.5 
[Oct. 1921] 378-85; 3.6 [Dec. 1921] 460-68) is 
by Lionel Giles. These three articles are ones with 
which the present writer acknowledges he should 
have been familiar. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, he can best make amends by drawing attention 
to them now, and particularly by discussing in some 
detail certain points raised in them which run 
counter to his own conclusions. 

The two articles by Dr. Yetts may be passed over 
with comparative brevity as they contain little that 
is directly concerned with the Sou-shén cht itself. 
The first of them, as its title implies, is a trans- 
lation of several brief stories of a Taoist character, 
among which happens to be one (New China Re- 
view 1.170) taken from the Sou-shén chi. This 
story, however, does not duplicate any of those 
translated in my own article. The second article 
is somewhat more germane, as it enters into a dis- 
cussion of various editions of the Sou-shén chi. It, 
too, nevertheless, is largely superseded by the mate- 
rial contained in the following article by Dr. Giles. 

The latter article begins with a complete trans- 
lation of the biography of Kan Pao in the Chin shu 
(given by me only in summary) and continues with 
a partial translation of the remarks on the Sou- 


shén cht contained in the Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian-shu (dis- 
cussed by me at some length, but not actually trans- 
lated). Dr. Giles then points out that the Sou-shén 
chi, as we have it today, exists in at least two printed 
versions, the one differing widely from the other, 
but both equally attributed to Kan Pao. The first, 
and better known, is that in twenty chiian, which 
is the more authentic of the two, and the one which 
has been used by me for my article. The other, and 
less well known edition, consists of eight chiian, 
and is to be found in the Han Wei ts‘ung-shu. It: 
seems to have been formed quite independently of 
the twenty chiian edition, and of the stories it con- 
tains, only seven are identical in theme (though 
not always in wording) with those in the latter. 
One of these seven is translated by Dr. Giles on pp. 
463-64 of his article, but as in the case of that given 
by Dr. Yetts and referred to above, does not dupli- 
cate any of the eight tales translated by myself. 

The major portion of Dr. Giles’ article is con- 
cerned with the relationship between these two 
printed editions and another incomplete manuscript 
version from Tun-huang, in only one chiian, like- 
wise entitled Scu-shén chi, but having no name of 
author. This, which Dr. Giles dates in the latter 
half of the ninth century or possibly a little earlier, 
contains only ten tales, and agrees much more closely 
with the eight than with the twenty chiian edition. 
Like the former work, therefore, it seems to be 
farther removed from the original Sou-shén chi by 
Kan Pao than is the edition in twenty chiian. 

So far so good. During the course of his interest- 
ing article, however, Dr. Giles arrives at two con- 
clusions concerning the Sou-shén chi and its author, 
which, as they oppose the conclusions reached by 
me, require detailed discussion in the following 
pages. 

1. The surname of Kan Pao. In my own article 
(p. 339 n. 3), I pointed out that Kan Pao is some- 
times incorrectly referred to as Yii Pao, owing to 
the graphic similarity between the characters kan 
+ and yii F. Dr. Giles, however, in a note on 
p. 378 of his article, attempts to prove that Yi 
and not Kan should be the proper surname, re- 
ferring for evidence to a Tun-huang manuscript of 
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the seventh or eighth century (S. 1086, consisting 
of model answers to examination questions, and to 
be distinguished from the Sou-shén chi manuscript 
in one chiian which is the main subject of his 
article). In this manuscript, to cite the words of 
Dr. Giles, “ we find, among numerous works quoted, 
FHF Rei ‘Chin chi tsung lun by Yii Pao.’ 
The surname here is very clearly written.” On the 
basis of this manuscript reading, therefore, coupled 
with the fact that Yii is in general a much com- 
moner surname than Kan, Dr. Giles concludes that 
Yii must have been Kan Pao’s correct surname. 
Hence he refers to him as Yii Pao throughout his 
article, and this despite the fact, freely admitted 
by himself, that Kan, and not Yii, is the reading 
given in the Chin shu, in the Old and New T“ang 
shu, and in various encyclopaedias such as the T*u- 
shu chi-ch‘éng, while only in the Sui shu, according 
to Dr. Giles, do both forms appear. 

As regards this argument, it should be pointed 
out that although the Tun-huang manuscript may 
be granted to be the oldest surviving original docu- 
ment in which the name of the author of the Sou- 
shén chi appears, the testimony of such a manu- 
script must be balanced against the contrary evi- 
dence of such carefully transmitted works of history 
as Dr. Giles has himself cited. The possibility of 
scribal errors in manuscripts such as those from 
Tun-huang is well known, and can be readily ex- 
emplified in the very Sou-shén cht manuscript which 
is the subject of Dr. Giles’ article. Thus on p. 465 
Dr. Giles points out that this manuscript, when 
quoting the work known as the I-wu chth ip, 
writes the title #43, thus incorrectly replacing 
the word wu 4% by its homophone wu Z. On p. 
467, likewise, he draws attention to a similar mis- 
take, namely that the work known as the Yu-ming lu 
(ly HA is written in the manuscript as py 3, 
the character ming 4 being thus improperly sub- 
stituted for its correct homophone ming BA. 

The reading of Yii Pao for Kan Pao, therefore, 
can plausibly be attributed to a similar scribal error. 
Indeed, the very point advanced by Dr. Giles in 
favor of his argument—the fact that Yii is a com- 
moner surname than Kan—can be used to prove 
the exact contrary. For it was quite possibly pre- 
cisely because of this fact that the Tun-huang copy- 
ist, when writing his manuscript, substituted Yi 
for Kan, mistakenly believing that because Kan is 
less common than Yii, it must therefore be incor- 
rect. In any case, the fact that the Sui shu (com- 
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piled in the sixth century) gives not one but both 
forms, indicates that a confusion on the subject was 
already then beginning, such as has long persisted, 
Although the reading of Yii is possible, therefore, 
and cannot be definitely disproved, the weight of 
evidence would still seem to favor the traditional 
reading of Kan. 


2. The dating of the Sou-shén cht. In my article 
I have endeavored to prove that the standard twenty 
chiian version of the Sou-shén cht, as it exists today, 
is probably for the most part the same as Kan Pao’s 
original work, save that certain portions may have 
been lost; also that the terminal date of its com- 
position is probably not later than the year a.p. 
350. Dr. Giles (p. 468) agrees that “no doubt it 
includes much of the substance, if not the actual 
language, of Yii [i.e. Kan] Pao’s original work.” 
He goes on to express the theory, however, that this 
original work, as an entity, had probably already 
become lost in the fifth century A. D., and that 
therefore our present twenty chiian edition is only 
a second hand recension of the original, perhaps 
compiled in the second half of the sixth century. 
The apparent basis for this supposition is the open- 
ing passage in one of the stories in the Sou-shén 
chi, which Dr. Giles refers to in a note on p. 385 
of his article as a “serious anachronism, which 
appears to have escaped the notice of Chinese 
critics.” 

The passage in question forms the beginning of 
the eighth story in chiian 1, and runs as follows: 
Bi eS a SE A 4 KE... . This Dr. Giles 
translates as: “ Ko Yu of the Former Chou dynasty 
was a man of the Ch‘iang tribe in the country of 
Shu; in the time of Ch‘ng Wang” (1115-1079 
B.C.).... He then comments on this: “‘ Former 
Chou’ implies of course that at the time of writing 
there had been a 4% J8] ‘ Later Chou.’ Now, there 
were two later dynastics of this name, the one more 
generally known as the Northern Chou (557-581), 
and the other the Posterior Chou of 951-960. Thus, 
even if the latter is ruled out, we are carried down 
more than two centuries later than Yii [i.e. Kan] 
Pao and very near to the end of the ‘ Six Dynasties’ 
period.” 

To this argument, entirely logical in itself, several 
objections may be raised : 

(1) If the characters ch‘ien chou Bij }R really 


mean Former Chou, it is strange that this term 
seems to occur only in this one text, and that there 














is no mention of it in any of the Chinese dic- 
tionaries, even the P*ei-wén yiin-fu. 

(2) Even supposing, however, that it does mean 
Former Chou, an alternate interpretation to that 
of Dr. Giles suggests itself, as follows: We know 
that the Han dynasty was divided into two periods 
known as the Former and Later Han, and also, 
from the location of their respective capitals, as the 
Western and Eastern Han. We likewise know that 
the Chou dynasty was divided by the year 770 B. c. 
into two periods similarly known as the Western 
and Eastern Chou. Why, then, by analogy, could 
not the term Former Chou be used in this particular 
text as a synonym for the usual term, Western 
Chou, just as Former Han is a synonym for the 
Western Han? Such a supposition agrees perfectly 
with the immediately following reference in the 
text to King Ch‘éng (the Ch‘éng Wang of Dr. 
Giles’ translation), who in actual fact was the 
second ruler of the Western Chou period. More- 
over, the silence of the dictionaries on the subject 
leaves such a hypothesis equally plausible with that 
of Dr. Giles, according to which “ Former Chou ” 
stands in apposition only to the much later Northern 
Chou or the even yet later Posterior Chou. 

(3) The real objection to Dr. Giles’ theory, how- 
ever, and the reason why, to quote his words once 
more, this supposed anachronism has “ escaped the 
notice of Chinese critics,” is because it is really no 
anachronism at all, but merely appears to be such 
owing to an understandable but nevertheless in- 
correct rendering of the text. This rendering hinges 
on the fact that Dr. Giles takes the initial character 
ch‘ien Rij to be an adjective modifying the following 
character chou J], and therefore translates the 
opening clause: “Ko Yu of the Former Chou 
dynasty was a man of the Ch‘iang tribe,” etc. 
Actually, however, ch‘ien is not to be taken here as 
an adjective modifying chou at all, but as an initial 
adverb of time, meaning “ formerly ” or “ of old.” 
The correct rendering of the sentence should there- 
fore be: “ Of old, Ko Yu of the Chou dynasty was 
a man of the Ch‘iang tribe,” etc. In other words, 
ch‘ien is here an equivalent for such words as ch‘u 
#] “in the beginning,” or hsi ## “ anciently.”+ 





* Both ch‘u and hsi occur, used in this way as initial 
adverbs of time, several times in other portions of the 
Sou-shén chi. The references are as follows: ch‘u, 1.9, 
7.57, 7.59; hsi, 7.63, 14.101, 16.116. Likewise, the word 
hsit heads both of the two stories that appear in the 
photograph published by Dr. Giles of a portion of the 
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Hence it is synonymous with the term i-ch‘ten JJ Bij 
“formerly,” of everyday use in the modern collo- 
quial. It must be admitted, however, that its occur- 
rence in the present sentence before the name of 
the dynasty, Chou, leads to a possible ambiguity 
which could readily have been avoided by the use 
of either ch‘u or hsi. 

Nevertheless, had the writer really intended 
ch‘ien chou to mean “Former Chou,” and not 
“formerly, ... of the Chou,” as I have interpreted 
it, there is no doubt that he would have repeated 
the identical term, ch‘ien chou, in full in the fol- 
lowing phrase, instead of merely writing chou. It 
will be remembered that this phrase reads as follows: 
JE) ie EF. This can only be translated as “in the 
time of King Ch‘éng of the Chou... .” Dr. Giles, 
however, neatly sidesteps the inconsistency that such 
a literal translation would raise in apposition to his 
“ Former Chou ” of the preceding clause, by simply 
disregarding the second reference to the Chou dy- 
nasty entirely and so translating: “in the time of 
King Ch‘éng.” 

In this connection it is interesting that Hu Huai- 
chén $4 te¥F, editor of the modern punctuated 
edition of the Sou-shén chi (Commercial Press, 
3rd ed. 1935) used by me, does not place a vertical 
line (indicating a proper name) at the side of the 
character chien, though he does do so in the case 
of the following word, chou. This shows clearly 
that he, like myself, interprets ch‘ien as an adverb, 
and not as an adjective modifying chow and thus 
forming part of a proper name, as it would have 
to be if the term is to be translated “ Former Chou.” 

In summary, we may now state our conclusions 
as follows: (1) The supposition of Dr. Giles that 
the name of the author of the Sou-shén chi is Yu 
Pao and not Kan Pao is possible, though the weight 
of evidence still makes the traditional reading of 
Kan Pao more probable. (2) His attempt, however, 
to question the authenticity of the present text of 
the Sou-shén chi on the basis of a single passage 
is definitely untenable and must be rejected. The 
work as we have it is probably not complete, but 
there is no reason to suppose that those portions of 
it which survive do not go back to Kan Pao’s own 


time. 


manuscript edition of the Sou-shén chi, facing p. 462 of 
his article. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 


Readers who have followed the article to this 
point have perhaps become sufficiently interested 
in Ko Yu to want to know more about him. His 
story, as narrated in the Sou-shén chi, runs as 
follows: 


Of old, Ko Yu of the Chou dynasty was a man of the 
Ch‘iang tribe in the country of Shu (modern Szechwan). 
In the time of King Ch‘éng of the Chou (11157-1079? 
B.C.), he was skilled in carving wood to make sheep, 
which he would then sell. Early one morning, riding a 
wooden sheep, he entered (the capital of) Shu, all the 
princes and nobles of which then followed him up Mount 
Sui . This Mount Sui has many peach trees on it. 
It lies southwest of Mount O-mei ia wl (famous 
sacred mountain in western Szechwan) and is incalculably 
high. Those who followed him there never again returned, 
because all of them succeeded in acquiring the art of 
becoming an immortal. Therefore a local proverb says: 
‘ If one obtain even a single peach from Mount Sui, though 
it may not enable one to become an immortal, it will at 
least suffice to make one a person of extraordinary 
abilities.’ 

Below the mountain several tens of sacrificial shrines 
have (since) been erected, 


This story is apparently derived by Kan Pao 
from an identical tale in the Lieh-hsien chuan ij 


Aly{4 (Biographies of Taoist Immortals), a work 
traditionally attributed to Liu Hsiang #ijjfmy (79-8 
B.C.), but considered by most Chinese scholars to 
belong to a considerably later epoch, perhaps as 
late as the Chin dynasty. The Lieh-hsien chuan 
version differs from that in the Sou-shén chi only 
in being slightly less wordy.? For example, it omits 


2See the Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘éng ed. of the Lieh-hsien 
chuan, vol. 3347, 1.19. 


(and this is unfortunate from the point of view of 
trying to make an elucidating comparison) the re- 
dundant initial words, ch“ien chou, which have 
caused us so much trouble in the Sou-shén chi. Tt 
also, unlike our text, fails to mention that Ko Yu 
was a native of Shu, and finally, omits entirely the 
brief sentence stating that “this Mount Sui has 
many peach trees on it.” 

Now it is a common experience among persons 
who consult Chinese encyclopaedias and other works 
in which quotations from earlier texts abound, to 
find a tendency in such quotations toward abbre- 
viation or even omission of certain words, phrases 
or sentences in the original which are not of pri- 
mary importance. Sometimes, indeed, this process 
goes to such length as actually to obscure the mean- 
ing of the quotation in question, compelling the 
reader to compare it with its original source to 
comprehend its exact significance. 

While nothing so extreme as this has occurred in 
the present instance, we may, if we accept the 
truth of what has just been stated, hazard the possi- 
bility that the Ko Yu story, as found in the Lieh- 
hsien chuan, is perhaps further removed from the 
earliest form of the story than is the slightly more 
redundant version in the Sou-shén cht. Conceivably, 
it may have been derived from the latter as the 
original form, or more probably, since there is 
reason to believe that very few of Kan Pao’s stories 
started with himself, both versions may stem back 
to some still earlier unknown source. All this, how- 
ever, is admittedly speculation of the shakiest sort, 
built upon the slimmest of foundations, and so 
should not be taken too seriously by anyone. 
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PHONOLOGIES OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES * 


THE PHONEMES OF MOROCCAN ARABIC? 


ZELLIG 8S. Harris 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


0.1. Moroccan Arasic is divergent from the 
other modern Arabic dialects in important phono- 
logical aspects, chiefly in the change of most occur- 
rences of short vowels to a, and of a: > #-, in the 
lessening of phonetic distinction between emphatic 
and corresponding non-emphatic consonants (e. g. 
between t and t), and in the loss of distinction 
between dental spirants and stops (e. g. between 6 
and t) in some parts of Morocco. Moroccan Arabic 
is used as a trade language in many Atlantic sea- 
ports of Africa south of Morocco, and many of its 
phonological features are present also in the Arabic 
of Algeria and Tunisia. Dialects of various Moroc- 
can cities differ from each other both in the pho- 
netic ranges of phonemes and in their phonemic 
system. The material presented here is based 
mostly on the speech of Mr. and Mrs. Abdul Kader 
Larbi of Casablanca; Mrs. Larbi comes from Casa- 
blanca, and Mr. Larbi from the town of Bir Rshid, 
40 km, from that city. Wherever their dialects 
differed, the forms used here are those spoken by 
Mrs. Larbi. 

1.0. In these sections are listed the sound types 
(positional variants) which I was able most clearly 
to distinguish, with the environments in which 


*These phonological reports are from the African 
language project of the Committee on the National 
School of Modern Oriental Languages and Civilizations 
of the American Council of Learned Societies at the 
University of Pennsylvania. They are being published 
now because of practical considerations, even though 
certain statements of the distribution of sounds are 
not yet exact; more complete statements will be given in 
the full grammars of each language. The form in which 
these reports are written, including a detailed listing of 
the sound types heard in each language, is more cumber- 
some than a direct statement of the phonemes and their 
positional variants. This form was preferred, however, 
as showing more explicitly the procedure of phonemic 
analysis, and as offering better opportunity for checking 
and correction on the part of others who may hear these 
languages. 

*Read at the Centennial Meeting of the Society, 
Boston 1942, A few months after this paper was read, 
Mr. Charles Ferguson took over the work in this lan- 
guage, and I am glad to thank him here for new 
examples and valuable suggestions which he has since 
given to me, 


each occurs. Each sound type symbol represents a 
great number of individual sounds which occurred 
both in repetitions of a particular utterance (e. g. 
the initial sounds in various repetitions of de-r 
‘he built’) and in different utterances (e. g. the 
initial sound of dyz-li ‘ my’ and the final sound of 
bard ‘cold’). The individual sounds included in 
a sound type varied freely over a phonetic range, 
but these free variations are in most cases not 
mentioned here. In including various individual 
sounds in a single sound type, the following con- 
dition was always satisfied: in no case does the 
difference between any two sounds included in a 
single sound type constitute the only regular pho- 
netic difference between two morphemes. This 
condition made it necessary, for instance, to ex- 
clude the somewhat domal d of dort ‘I circled’ 
from membership in the sound type of the very 
similar post-dental d of dort ‘I built.’ 


1.1-12. Except as otherwise noted, the vowel 
sound types listed in these sections occur at the 
beginning of an utterance (i.e. after the utterance 
juncture #), at the end of an utterance (i.e. 
before #), between consonants and next to long 
vowels (rarely), but not next to short vowels. The 
long vowels in 1. 8-11 do not occur before #. 


1.1-9. The vowels in these paragraphs do not 
occur next to the emphatic consonants * t, d, 8, 2, 
r, q, or next to any consonant which is next to 
t, d, or s. They occur next to every other con- 
sonant, except as otherwise noted. 

1.1. i and u occur also before 4; i does not 
occur in Vy-C,? nor u in Vw-_C; i also occurs in 


2For lack of a better name, the usual term “ em- 
phatic ” will be used here for these consonants, They 
are pronounced with the blade or back of the tongue 
further back in the mouth than it is for the corresponding 
non-emphatic consonants. q is velar and the others 
domal or pre-palatal. The emphatic stops are all 
unaspirated. 

°C represents any consonant, V any vowel, # word 
boundary; the dash _ indicates the position in which the 
sound under discussion does or does not occur, according 
to the preceding statement. Specifically phonemic writing 
will be placed between slanting bars /.../; phonetic 
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CC.a#. Before # they occur only if C precedes 
them, i.e. in C_#, and after # they occur only 
as rare free variants of i, u before C (i.e. in #_C). 
|u does not occur before d, n, h, ‘. Semi-vocalic i, 
u occur only in #_C, V_#, and V-_C/#: kursi 
‘chair, Zibu ‘ give! (pl.),’ sidr ‘ go,’ flués ‘ money,’ 
modhia ‘busy (f.),? uZa and uza ‘and he came,’ 
iZi and izi ‘ he comes,’ imSiu ‘ he goes,’ Ze-u ‘ they 
came,’ see-ir ‘ going.’ 

_ 1.2. An open 9 occurs only before r, h, ‘, 4: dfor 
‘finger nail, roh ‘ go,’ iroah ‘ he will go.’ 

1.3. A centered o occurs only before d or n: 
gi‘od ‘ have a seat! ’. 

1.4. s occurs in the environments stated above, 
except before w or #; it is rare next to r or before 
a cluster of two different consonants: semmon 
* believer.’ 

1.5. A very open ex, or fronted a, occurs only 
before #: bra ‘ needle,’ bka ‘ he cried.’ 

1.6. A back a occurs only before w: daw ‘ light.’ 

1.7%. A rather low centered a occurs next to r 
and before clusters of two different consonants and 
C# ; in some of these clusters it varies freely with 
a :ramla ‘sand,’ kbar ‘ taller.’ 

1.8. i+ and u- vary freely with iy and uw re- 
spectively; i- does not occur after V or VC, or 
next to y, h, and neither occurs before s, x, ‘, h: 
mse: fri-n ‘ traveling (pl.),’ ddiyti ‘ I took,’ yu-m 
and yuwm ‘ day.’ 

1.9. Close 2-, approaching e-, varies with open 
| w-, the latter occurring most frequently next to 
' k, g, x, y, h, ‘: dee-u ‘they took,’ sne-n ‘ teeth,’ 
bra: weet ‘ needles,’ bkee-t ‘ she cried.’ 


1.10-3. Except as otherwise noted, vowel sound 
types listed in these paragraphs occur only next 
to t, d, s, z, r, q, or next to a consonant which is 
next to t, d, ors. 

1.10. Close e- is a rare variant of ey, ry, and 
occurs also next to y, h: he-rak ‘your grace.’ 
byeyti ‘ you want,’ rztyna ‘ resin.’ 

1.11. 0° (varying with ow) and low back a- 
occur also in a few (foreign) forms in environ- 
ments not containing any of the emphatic con- 
sonants listed above; o- does not occur directly 
before t, d, s, q, s, x (though it occurs after these) : 
do-r ‘turn!, sowf ‘ wool,’ bqa-t ‘she remained,’ 


writing will usually be written with no special marker, 
but will sometimes be placed in square brackets [...]. 
A single slanting bar between two symbols means that 
either symbol can occur in the position of the first one: 
—VC/# means “_VC or -V#.” 
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sna‘n ‘stench,’ ga-t ‘pliers,’ garsown ‘ servant, 
la:nba ‘lamp,’ bla-n&a ‘ flatiron.’ 

1.12. 0, back a, and close e varying with i; 0 
occurs also before 4: osAl ‘he arrived,’ qobba 
‘steeple,’ bra ‘letter, bqa ‘he remained,’ tehan 
‘ gall bladder,’ soiq ‘ market.’ 

1.13. A often varies with a, and occurs only in 
positions in which 0 occurs, next to the emphatics 
listed above (except r): tlAb ‘he begged,’ wiqt 
‘time.’ (All vowels marked ~“ are very short.) 

1.14. The central shwa 9 occurs only in 
C_CC/#, if the first C after 0 is not w, ‘, h, or h; 
it does not occur next to t, d, s, q, or next toa 
consonant adjoining t, d, s; a more exact statement 
of the positions in which it occurs will be given in 
3.2: ktab ‘he wrote,’ ktebt ‘I wrote,’ katbat ‘she 
wrote,’ xodma ‘work,’ qsam ‘he divided,’ yadyan 
‘are about to,’ Zayan ‘ are coming.’ 

1.15. wt occurs in the position of a before w, q, 
k, g, and varies with o after w; 6 varies with i 
before q: * sttwwol ‘ he asked,’ stiqti ‘ be quiet (f.), 
tiiqle-t ‘fried food,” wildet and waldet ‘she bore, 
ndqra ‘silver.’ t also occurs in C_qV, where 
would not occur: stiqYor ‘ sugar.’ 

1.16. 4 occurs in the position of a next to ‘ and 
before h; it occurs in #*_C, and in 0/9-_t/d/s/q: 
‘amlet ‘she worked,’ sbih ‘ morning,’ ‘araz ‘ crip- 
ple,’ ‘amolt ‘I worked,’ soaq ‘ market.’ 

1.17. 9 occurs in i/o/u_s/x/r/h: fluds ‘ money, 
rish ‘ wind,’ meslodx ‘ castrated.’ 


1. 18-34. Except as otherwise noted, all con- 
sonant sound types listed in these paragraphs occur 
before and after #, before and after most con- 
sonants including themselves, and before and after 
any vowel except for the limitations recorded in 
1.1-17. E.g. t occurs next to a- but not next to 
z+; 1 occurs next to the vowels in 1. 10-3 if t, d, 
or s is next to the vowel or next to a consonant 
adjoining the vowel, it occurs before fronted a if 
# follows the a, and so on for the conditions stated 
in the other paragraphs above. 


1. 18-25. Of the consonants in these paragraphs, 
no member of one of the following pairs occurs 
next to the other member: td, kg, sz, 8%; and no 
one of t, d, k, g, 8, z, 8, Z occurs next to any one of 
t d, q, 8. 


“Mr, Ferguson notes the possibility of a phonemic /u/ 
in words such as kife-r ‘taller ones,’ tiiqe-1 ‘ heavy 
ones,’ siya: r ‘small ones,’ compare svi: r ‘small,’ kbar 
‘ taller.’ 
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1.18. Slightly aspirated k and post-dental t 
occur only before vowels; k does not occur before 
u: ke-s ‘ glass,’ te-ni ‘ second.’ 

1.19. Unaspirated k, t (which are released in 
certain positions, 1.35) occur before consonants 
and #: martak ‘ your wife,’ me-t ‘ he died.’ 

1.20. A post-dental affricate approaching t*, 
but distinct from the succession of Moroccan t and 
s, varies freely with t after «.° 

1.21. k*¥, g¥, q®, all with labialized release, 
occur before u, 0: stiqYor ‘ sugar.’ 

1.22. g, q do not occur before u, 0; in some 
morphemes g and q vary freely, while other mor- 
phemes have only g or only q:® bgar and bqar 
‘cow, gles ‘he sat, gra‘ ‘ringworm,’ yraq ‘it 
sank,’ yrag ‘ he parched.’ 

1.23. s, z, and post-alveolar 8, Z: sbee* ‘lion,’ 
nsi: bu ‘ father in law,’ zrab ‘ hurry,’ Sarzem ‘ win- 
dow,’ Soma‘ ‘ candle,’ Zama‘ ‘ Friday.’ 

1.24. Slightly affricate 3 and 3 occur as free 
variants of z, Z, especially after post-dental con- 
sonants: sfan3 ‘ oil doughnut.’ 

1.25. Post-dental d, domal unaspirated t, d, 
s:7 de-r ‘he built,’ da-r ‘house,’ dert ‘I built,’ 
dert ‘I circled, ka-yot ‘paper, sba‘ ‘ finger,’ 
nstybu ‘I find him.’ 

1.26. A domal emphatic z seems to occur in 
ziyna ‘dozen’ (cp. zi:na ‘ beautiful’), in rozza 
‘turban,’ and in a few other morphemes. 

1.27. b,® f, m, 1, x and y (voiceless and voiced 
palato-velar spirants), ‘ and h (voiced and voice- 
less pharyngal spirants), and h occur without any 
restrictions which can be stated now, except that 
‘does not occur in #_C: bya ‘he wants,’ firma 
‘farm,’ lu-n ‘ color,’ texzent ‘I hide,’ sba‘ ‘ finger,’ 
he-rak ‘ your grace,’ he-da ‘ this.’ 


5This sound was rare with Mrs. Larbi, and never 
occurred in Mr. Larbi’s speech, but is common in other 
Moroccan dialects. 

°Morphemes which have both forms in Casablanca 
have g in some Moroccan dialects, q in others. Mrs. 
Larbi pronounced them with g more often than Mr. 
Larbi did. 

*Mr. Larbi, who studied in the Koran schools, also 
has @ and & as free variants of t and d respectively in 
words which have these spirants in the school language 
and in other Moroccan dialects. However, since he pro- 
nounces the spirants chiefly when he is trying to speak 
“correctly,” i.e. in the school pronunciation, it may be 
judged that these sounds are not distinguished from t, d 
in his native dialect. 

* Mr. Larbi, who speaks some French, sometimes pro- 
nounces p in words which are borrowed from French; 
more often he says these words with b, as Mrs. Larbi 
always does. 
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1.28. A voiced bilabial spirant 8 varies freely 
with the stop b before and especially between 
vowels: kiiPe-r ‘taller ones,’ sBah ‘ morning.’ 

1.29. A back 1 occurs in Ilah ‘ Allah, cp. la 
‘no’ with fronted a. 

1.30. The alveolar tongue-tip trill r does not 
occur in morphemes containing t, d,s, z (?), or q: 
bra ‘ needle’ with fronted a. 

1.31. A domal tongue-tip trill r occurs in mor- 
phemes containing t, d, s, z (?), or q, and in a 
few other words (often of foreign origin): dhor 
‘back, bra ‘letter’ (with back a), garro ‘ cigarette.’ 

1. 32. n does not occur before k, g, or q: bant 
‘daughter,’ ktabna ‘we wrote.’? Vocalic n varies 
with na in #_CC: ntkellom and less frequently 
notkallam ‘I converse.’ 

1.33. 4 occurs only before k, g, q: 
* street.’ 

1.34. w and y occur only before or after short 
vowels (including #-eCC and V--V); w occurs 
also in Vy_C/#, Vw_C, and y in Vy_C: yemmen 
‘he believes,’ yabyi ‘he wants,’ wirza‘u ‘and they 
will return,’ waldat ‘she bore,’ na‘teyw ‘ we will 
give,’ nai‘teywh ‘ we will give it,’ de-wi ‘ speaking,’ 
lwiizh ‘the face,’ yadya ‘f. is about to,’ yadyon 
‘are about to,’ siitwwal ‘ he asked.’ 

1.35. Stops are released before #, and before 
other stops when a consonant precedes them ; other 
consonants are also released, e.g. m before n in 
certain positions, but the complete statement is not 
available at this writing (indicating release by ° 
in this paragraph) : ikot’bu ‘they write,’ ket’bat? 
‘she writes,’ «2 mm/’nu ‘ believers.’ The release is 
phonetically distinct from 9, as in emmoent ‘I 
believed.’ 

1. 36. Four levels of stress may be distinguished, 
which will be marked in this paragraph and in 
2.22 as follows: zero (no mark), light ‘, medium 
*, heavy ': ‘ara% ‘ crippled,’ martek ‘ your wife,’ 
fotta&t ‘I looked, msx- fri-n ‘ traveling.’ 

1.3%. The tones which are heard in utterances 
are most easily described in terms of the length of 
the whole utterance rather than in terms of each 
vowel in the utterance. Three tone successions are 
most frequently heard. In all three types, the zero 
and light stressed vowels are relatively low in pitch. 
In the first type, one or several medium or heavy 
stressed vowels at the end of the utterance are low, 
the stressed ® vowel preceding them is high, and 


zAyqa 


® Medium or heavy stressed vowels will be referred to 
as stressed vowels. 
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all the preceding stressed vowels are midway bhe- 
tween high and low. The tone of the stressed 
vowels thus begins on mid, rises to high on one 
stressed vowel, and falls to low on those that 
follow it (in this section stress is not marked, 
and every medium and heavy stressed vowel is 
marked with tone: ’ for high, ~ for mid, ‘ for low) : 
&-na Ziyt he-d ss@ah ‘I came this morning’; 
#-na ma byéyt Si he-d Ihe- Za ‘I don’t need this 
thing.’ ; 

In the second type, the last stressed vowel is 
high, and all preceding ones are mid. onta &tih 
ye-ms ‘ Did you see him yesterday?’; onta &tih 
y-ms hana ‘ Did you see him here yesterday? ’. 

In the third type, the first and last stressed 
vowels in the utterance are high, the others mid: 
fi-1 lmra dyg#-lok ‘Where is your wife?’; imta 
Ziyt ll@-hn ‘ When did you come here? ’. 

2.0. These sound types may be grouped into 
phonemes in the usual way by applying the fol- 
lowing three conditions: (a) No two sound types 
included in one phoneme ever occur in the same 
environment, unless they vary freely (i.e. in repe- 
titions of a single morpheme) in that environment; 
(b) No single sound type is to be represented by a 
succession of more than one phonemic symbol (see 
section 3.0); (c) The resultant phonemic writing 
must be bi-uniquely correlated with speech, i. e. any 
utterance can be written phonemically in only one 
way, and any sequence of phonemes can be pro- 
nounced in only one linguistically distinct way. 

2.1. If no consonantal sound type listed in 
1. 10-3 is included in a single phoneme with any 
one of the consonants excluded from that list, then 
i and close e have phonemically different (comple- 
mentary) environments, and may be grouped into 
one phoneme /i/.‘° We then write kursi, tihan for 
the pronunciations recorded in 1.1, 12. See 2. 20 
for the relation of y to /i/. 

2.2. u,2, centered o, o are analogously included 
in one phoneme /u/. We write kursi, ruh, gii‘ud, 
usal (1.1, 2, 3,12). See 2.20 for the relation of 
w to /u/. (We may also include in /u/ the short 
ii before CV~- described in fn. 4.) 

2.3. #, fronted a, a, a, back a are included in 


10 This condition applies to all the vowel phonemes, 
2.1-8. In general, if sound type a occurs in the environ- 
ment of ec (but not of d) and sound type 6 occurs in 
the environment of d (but not of c), the grouping of 
a and 6 into one phoneme will hold only if sound types 
e and d are not grouped together into one phoneme, but 
enter distinct phonemes. 
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the phoneme /a/. We write ammon, bra, daw, 
ramla, bra (1.4, 5, 6, 7, 12). 

2.4. i+, e+, and the sequences of sound types iy, 
ey, Iy may be included in one phoneme /i:/. In 
doing this, we are counting a succession of two 
sound types as representing one phoneme. While 
this does not conflict with condition (b) of 2.0, 
it may require justification. The successions ey, 
iy, Iy do not contrast with either of the single 
sound types i-, e-, included in this section, or with 
each other: iy varies freely with i- and is comple- 
mentary in environment to e-, ey, and soon. This 
applies to all cases of iy. Furthermore, the pho- 
neme /i*/ is written with two symbols, and it will 
be seen in 3.1 that the second symbol can be con- 
sidered a distinct phoneme, representing the second 
members of these sequences. In view of this, we 
may also include in /i-/ the sequence ya after V 
or VC (but not elsewhere), since the other sound 
types included in /i-/ do not occur in this position. 
Analogously, we may include the sequence id. We 
now write ddi-ti, byi-ti, Zai-n, ri-h (1.1, 8, 10, 14, 
17). 

2.5. u*, uw, 0°, ow are included in /u-/. Here 
we may include the sequences ud, 0a, 04, 24. We 
write yu:m, su°f, flu-s, maslu-x, su-q, irush (1.1, 
2, 8, 11, 16, 17). 

2.6. ee: and close #: are included in /e:/: 
de-u (1.9). 

2.7%. a+ must be put by itself into a phoneme 
/a:/ even though it is mostly complementary to 
z+, because there are a few words in which it is not 
associated with emphatic consonants: cp. la-nba 
with fle-n ‘ so-and-so,’ le-bas ‘ dressing’ (1. 11). 

2.8. 2 (except after Vy, VCy; see 2. 4), A, ti, 5 
may be included in /o/. Whereas 4 after V was 
included as part of /u-/ (2.5), 4 next to ‘ and 
before h, in the position of 0, may be included in 
/2/. We write tleb, kteb, sewwal, nagra, ‘omlet, 
sBoh (1.13, 14, 15, 16). 

2.9. Since #*CV never occurs, whereas #‘ACV 
does, 4 in #*_CV may be considered phonemically 
zero, or the sequence ‘a in #_CV may be included 
in /‘/ phoneme. We write ‘molt, ‘raz (1.16) ; cp. 
the writing ‘amlat in 2. 8 where the 4 was included 
in /e/ before CC. Similarly, i in C_qV,where it 
is not in the position of a, is phonemically zero. 
we write sq’ur (1.15). 

2.10. Aspirated and unaspirated t and the t* 
affricate are included in /t/: te-ni, me-t (1. 18, 
19, 20). 
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2.11. Aspirated and unaspirated k and k” are 
included in /k/: ke-s, martak (1. 18, 19, 21). 

2.12. g and g™ are included in /g/, q and q” 
in /q/: qra‘, squr (1.21, 22). Since some mor- 
phemes are regularly distinguished by the differ- 
ence between g and q, it is a phonemic difference ; 
morphemes in which the two sounds vary freely 
must be considered to have two phonemic forms, 
e.g. bgar and bqar. The sequence tiq in C_V may 
be included in /q/ (2.9). 

2.13. s, 8, d, d, t, s, probably z, f, m, 1, x, y, h, 
h each constitutes a phoneme by itself, written with 
the same letter: /s/, etc. (1. 23, 25, 26, 27). 

2.14. z and 3 are included in /z/, Z and 3 in 
/t/ (1. 28, 24). The initial stop in 3 and 3 is very 
short, so that these sound types are distinct from 
the initial sequences of dzawweZ ‘you marry,’ 
die -Z ‘ chicken.’ 

2.15. b and £B are included in /b/. 
sbah (1. 27, 28). 

2.16. ‘ and ‘a are included in /‘/ (1. 27, 2.9). 

2.17. n, n, and y are included in /n/: bent, 
zenga (1.32, 33). 

2.18. 1 should probably be considered a separate 
phoneme, for even though a perfect pair to llah 
may not be found, it would be rather involved to 
say that “1 is the variant of /1/ before ah# ” 
(1. 29). 

2.19. r and r must be considered phonemically 
distinct /r/, /r/, though they are largely comple- 
mentary, since r occurs in some morphemes which 
contain no other emphatic consonant: bra (with 
fronted a), bra (with back a) (1. 30, 31). 

2.20. wand y can be included in the /u/ and 
/i/ phonemes respectively, for they never occur in 
the same environment as the sound types included 
in those phonemes (1.1, 34). Some occurrences 
of w and y have already been included in /u-/, 
/i-/: iy, ey, Iy, ya in /i-/, uw, ow in /u-/ (2.4, 
5). We now write no‘taiu, no‘taiuh, luezh, yadia, 
souuel (1.34), while the morphemes with other 
variants of /i, u, i-, u-/ remain as they are written 
in 2.1, 2, 4, 5. In no case does this lead us to 
write contrasting sound sequences with an identical 
sequence of phonemes: e.g. [yuwm] is written 
/iu-m/, while [stiwwal] is written /souuel/. On 
the contrary, this writing gives us a much simpler 
statement of the distribution of the sound types i, 
u, y, w, ete. We now can say that the positional 
variants of these two phonemes are of the following 
types: consonantal in V_, ~V (next to short 
vowels, on either side) and in #_CC, semi-vocalic 


We write 
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in -/#_C,1° V_#, V-_C/#, and vocalic in C_C/# 
(and /i/ in CC_a#). When there is a sequence 
of /i/ and /u/ we consider whether each is a con- 
sonant or vowel, starting from the last. Thus in 
/dua/ ‘he talked’ the /u/ is next to a vowel and 
hence itself consonantal: [dwa]. In /duua/ 
‘medicine’ one might ask if the first /u/ is in C_C 
(which would make it [u]) or in C_V (which 
would make it [w]); but we proceed from the 
simpler case of the second /u/ which precedes a 
vowel and is therefore itself consonantal ; this puts 
the first /u/ between two consonants, thus making 
it a vowel: the sounds are [duwa]. 

It will be seen that this writing simplifies certain 
cases of morphemes which appeared to have two 
phonemic forms. The morpheme u- ‘and,’ as in 
u&Sra ‘and buying,’ is [w-] before vowels, as in 
[wisri] ‘and he buys.’ The morpheme-root for 
‘dress’ is lbs, for ‘go’ is syr, and for progressive 
action is e- (or a-) after the first C of the root: 
thus ‘dressing’ is le-bas, but ‘ going’ is se- ir. 
When i and y are both included in one phoneme 
/i/, the root for ‘ go’ becomes sir, and the forma- 
tion of se-ir becomes, like le-bs,’1 a simple 
ordered sum of root plus the progressive-action 
morpheme. 

2.21. As far as can be seen at present, the 
release of particular consonants described in 1. 35 
is not a phonemic feature, but is free in some 
positions in the word (minimum utterance) and 
conditioned (always present or absent) in others, 

2.22. It appears that stress is automatically 
placed within each minimum utterance, and that 
its position can be described in terms of the 
arrangement within the utterance of the phonemes 
which have been set up above. In any free mor- 
pheme or sequence of free and following bound 
morphemes, medium stress occurs on the last V-, 
and heavy stress on the first short V if there are 
no V- in the word; all other V- in the utterance 
have light stress, and all other V zero stress: see 
the examples in 1. 36 (the a of “araz is not phone- 
mically a V, see 2.9). This does not apply to 
bound morphemes preceding free morphemes in a 
minimum utterances; these prefixes have zero 
stress in most positions, and it will be shown in 
3.4 that it is possible to establish a juncture be- 
tween these prefixes and the following free forms, 
so that one can always know which is the first V 


10a For the juncture /-/, see 3. 4. 
11 After a is eliminated, 3. 2. 
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of the free form: i-ketbu ‘they write, no-tkelleam 
‘I converse,’ no-tkellmu ‘ we converse.’ In utter- 
ances which are composed of several minimum 
utterances (i.e. of several utterances—words— 
each of which occasionally occurs by itself), each 
of the minimum utterances is stressed in accord- 
ance with the above statements.’ 

2.23. The first and second tone successions 
described in 1.37 contrast phonemically, as in 
hiiua 24 ye-ms ‘He came yesterday.’ and hiua 
Z4 ye-ms ‘ Did he come yesterday?’ The second 
tone succession may be marked by the contour 
phoneme /?/ placed immediately after the word 
containing ’: huua Za ye:ms? The first one, 
however, is more difficult to determine, because the 
number of words with ‘ which follow the ’ differs 
in various utterances. In the morphological analy- 
sis of the language it is possible to show that utter- 
ances having this first tone succession are divisible 
into three parts, the second of which contains the ’ 
while the third has low tones throughout, no 
matter how many words it contains. When that 
division is exactly stated, it is possible to write a 
phrase juncture after the word containing the high 
tone. We can then say that all vowels after this 
phrase juncture are low, so that there is no longer 
any ambiguity about how many low vowels there 
are after the high tone. It is now possible to con- 
sider this tone succession as a fixed contour, ’ 
immediately before the phrase juncture and ‘ after 
it (with ~ on all stressed vowels before the ’), and 
to write one phonemic mark /./ after the utter- 
ance, instead of indicating the tones on each 
stressed vowel. 

The third tone succession contrasts with neither 
of the preceding ones, since the utterances in which 
it occurs always begin with a morpheme of the 
interrogative group; these morphemes never occur 
at the beginning of utterances having the other 
tone contours. While it is possible to consider this 
third tone succession a positional variant of either 
/./ or /?/, we will include it in the latter because 
it is more similar to /?/ than to /. / both in form 
and in meaning. 

2.24. If we put all the above results together, 
we find we have 34 linear phonemes: Vowels: /1, 
u, a, 2, i-, u*, e@:, a*/; Consonants: /f, b, t, d, t, d, 


12Tn certain cases, which cannot as yet be exactly 
stated, a word is stressed on its last short vowel when a 
short unstressed word follows it; this depends on the 
position of the words in the sentence: ta gilti liya ‘you 
said to me.’ 
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k, &> q, 8, 2, 8, Z, 8, Z, X, y, h, ‘ h, l, I, Tr, T, m, n/. 
In addition we have two tone contours /./ and 
/?/, and three junctures which were not explicitly 
stated but which are necessary for the elimination 
of phonemic stress and for the exact statement of 
the tone contours: word boundary /#/, juncture 
following prefix /-/, juncture following phrase /,/, 

Some of these phonemes have more limited dis- 
tribution than others. /a/ occurs only before CC 
or C#; /e-/ never occurs in the environment 
described in 1. 10-3 and /a- / hardly ever except in 
that environment, and much the same can be said 
for /r/ and /r/; /z/ and /l/ are very rare. The 
inclusion of w in /u/ may lead one to ask if any 
other consonants can be phonemically identified 
with particular vowels, but this proves to be impos- 
sible, for, as a result of the inclusion of w in /u/, 
/a/ now occurs next to vowels as well as conso- 
nants; e.g. /a/ and any consonant now contrast, 
in that each can occur in C_V: dau ‘light,’ stu 
‘TI saw him.’ 

3.0. It is possible to simplify the phonemic 
system by dropping the second condition of 2.0. 
The representation of a single sound by a combina- 
tion of phonemic symbols is common today in 
regard to stress and tone features. For a high- 
pitched or loud [a] is but one sound, and if we 
separate off the tone features for inclusion into 
tone phonemes, we might also separate off the 
feature of front or back articulation of the [a] 
and include that in a new phoneme, too. In the 
present phonemic analysis, there would be no gain 
if we separate off some feature which is present 
in only one or two phonemes, say the nasal feature 
of m and n, for that would add a nasalization 
phoneme while eliminating only one or two of our 
present phonemes. When tones are separated off 
from each vowel sound one of two advantages is 
always in view: Hither there are two or three tone 
features each of which is common to all vowels, so 
that instead of writing each vowel sound as one 
out of, say, 18 vowel phonemes, we write it as a 
combination of one vowel phoneme (out of 6) and 
one tone phoneme (out of 3). Or else it is pos- 
sible to show that successions of tone or stress 
features show a certain regularity which the vowel 
qualities do not show, e. g. that no matter what the 
quality of the vowels, the last long one in a word 
is always loudest. Such a situation can best be 
described by considering the loudness of each vowel 
as a separate feature and saying that there is a 
word contour consisting of loud stress on the last 

















vowel. The following sections will indicate a few 
cases where we may gain either of these two 
advantages. 

3.1. One question open to us is whether to con- 
sider the long vowels as single phonemes (writing, 
say, U for long u), or sequences of short vowel 
plus length phoneme (writing u-), or sequences 
of short vowels (writing uu). Writing them as 
new single phonemes is wasteful, since the length 
feature is common to several vowels, and can be 
considered a linear phoneme, occupying a definite 
time in the flow of speech. Since we have to dis- 
tinguish long u from long w (which is written 
/u/), one will have to be written /uu/ and the 
other /u-/.1* It is more convenient to use - for 
the second part of long vowels rather than of long 
consonants (including consonantal values of /u,i/), 
because long vowels have a limited distribution ; 
e.g. they never occur before #, so that we can say 
that - never occurs next to #. Furthermore, the 
second part of long vowels often differs consider- 
ably fromt he first part, and these phonetic values 
can now be considered the variants of /-/. We 
would now replace 2. 4-7 by the following state- 
ment: The second part of a long i, e, u, 0, &, or a, 
also y after i, e, or 1 before C, and w after u or 0 
before C, and 4 after o or 9, and 6 after o, u, or i, 
and 9 after Vy or VCy are all included in the 
phoneme /-/, which occurs only after the pho- 
nemes /i, u, a, 2/. Since the short /i/ before /- / 
must now include all the first halves of the pre- 
vious single phoneme /i-/, we must add to 2. 1, as 
a variant of /i/, the sound type y in V-_s, VC-o 
(see end of 2. 4). 

The question of how to write long consonants, 
e.g. T, t-, or tt for a long t, is analogous. Hither 
t- or tt would be sufficient, without introducing 
any new phonemes. If we write /-/ for the 
second half of long consonants it will simplify the 
statement of the occurrence of 9 ** and of the “ in- 
tensive” verb forms;**> the only repeated pho- 
nemes would then be /uu/ and /ii/, which must 
be distinct from /u-,i-/. If we repeat the letter 
for long consonants, we would have a simpler dis- 
tribution of /-/, the consonantal /uu/ and /ii/ 


18 This is necessary only after 9 is eliminated in 3. 2, 
for until then long w is always distinguished from long 
u by having 2 or some other vowel next to it. 

See 3.2, especially fn. 17. 

15 These are forms in which the second consonant is 
lengthened: klem ‘ word,’ kellem ‘ he spoke.’ If we wrote 
kal-am, we could say that the morpheme for “ intensity ” 
consists of the phoneme /:/. 
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would become like all the consonants in their 
double writing, we would have a morphological 
parallel between 3-consonant “intensives” like 
kllm ‘to speak’ and 4-consonant roots like frix 
‘to break,’ and we would have a simpler description 
of the prefix 1- ‘the.’ 1° It seems preferable, there- 
fore, to consider long consonants as repetitions of 
the consonant : mra ‘ wife,’ mrra ‘ itch.’ 

3.2. Another type of advantage may be gained 
from considering /a/. That /a/ is phonemically 
distinct from other vowels or zero, is seen in 
berd ‘wind, cold’ as against brad ‘it grew cold,’ 
se-fort ‘I traveled’ as against se-frat ‘she 
traveled,’ kbar ‘it grew ’ compared with kbar ‘ tall, 
large,’ xodma ‘ work’ compared with firma ‘ farm.’ 
The phoneme occurs, however, in very limited posi- 
tions: only in C_C#, C_CC#, or C_CCV (or in 
C_CC plus ha ‘her’ or ni ‘me’). What is more, 
if we consider semi-vocalic m and vocalic n, 1 
before CCV as free variants of ma, na, le in that 
position, we can say the converse: assuming that 
/e/ is not written, the sounds it represents will 
always occur after the first of three C preceding V 
(or ha or ni) and after the first of either 2 or 3 C 
preceding #. Before V, therefore, or in 2-con- 
sonant words, /a/ is automatic. Contrasting posi- 
tions occur only in CCC#: berd, bred, se - fart, 
se-frot. It is sufficient to say that /a/ is pho- 
nemic, and need be written, only if it occurs in the 
position of the dash in C_CC#. In addition to 
this unique phonemic position, the sounds included 
in /a/ will always occur automatically in C_CCV 
and CC_C# (counting a repeated consonant as one 
C, and each occurrence of 9 as a V1"). We write 
/sfenz/ ‘ oil doughnut,’ /berd/ ‘ wind’ but /brd/ 
‘cold,’ /nofs/ ‘ self” /bent/ ‘daughter,’ but /zbl/ 
‘hill’ pronounced [Zbel], /lylm/ ‘the sheep’ for 
[leylem], /smk/ ‘ you name’ for [smek], /mse-fr/ 
‘traveling ’ for [mse- far], /ntkllm/ ‘I converse ’ 
for [ntkellom], /xdma/ ‘ work’ for [xedma], and 
/ktabt/ ‘I wrote’ bui /ktbt/ ‘she wrote’ for 


16 Before morphemes beginning with certain conso- 
nants, this prefix has the form of the first consonant of 
the morpheme: I-bi-t ‘the room,’ d-da-r ‘the house.’ 
If we marked long consonants with /-/, we would have 
to write d--a-r, so that these morphemes would begin 
with /-/ when the prefix ‘the ’ preceded them. 

17 Thus in /ntkllmu/ ‘ we converse’ the 9 which would 
precede two consonants before the final vowel would fall 
between two like consonants, but the two are counted 
as one (representing phonetically one long consonant) : 
[ntkellmu]. The description of stress in 2.22 applies 
after the automatic 9 is inserted; 0 is stressed whenever 
it is in the position of a stressed short vowel. 
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[ketbet], /ktb/ ‘ he wrote’ for [ktebj, /nktb/ ‘I 
write’ for [noktab], /nktbu/ ‘we write’ for 
[nkotbu]. 

Objection may be raised against considering a 
particular sound to be phonemic in one position 
and non-phonemic elsewhere. But the procedure 
of putting a particular sound in a particular en- 
vironment into one phoneme and the same sound 
(as far as we can tell) in another environment into 
another phoneme has been used elsewhere in this 
analysis: e.g. 3 after i was included in /i- /, but 
after u or o in /u-/ (2.4, 5); 4 after V was 
included in /u-/, when in #‘_C it was included 
in /‘/ or considered automatic, and in other posi- 
tions it was included in /a/. The advantage of 
eliminating /a/ where possible is that its occur- 
rence in speech is so regular that no note need be 
taken of it except in the one position mentioned. 

Instead of the statement given above, a could 
have been considered automatic in C_CC before 
either V or #, and phonemic only when it occurred 
in .C#; in that case some of the writings above 
would have to be changed. The first statement is 
to be preferred because it leaves 9 phonemic in 
fewer morphemes (perhaps only in certain nouns 
and before the verbal suffix t ‘I did’). When the 
morphological structure is completely worked out, 
it may be possible to set up a juncture before all 
suffixes; this would permit a somewhat simpler 
statement of the occurrence of 9, and would take 
care of the suffixes ha and ni mentioned above. 

The elimination of most /a/ puts to the test the 
inclusion of w in /u/, for now w will occur next 
to consonants in new positions: 7* [yuwm] ‘ day’ 
is written /iu-m/ (/u/ next to /-/ is always 
vocalic, /i/ next to V is consonantal) ; [stiwwal] 
‘he asked’ is written /suul/ (/u/ next to V is 
consonantal, and in general any repeated phoneme 
is consonantal); [osAl] ‘he arrived’ is written 
/usl/ (the semi-vocalic value of the o variant is 
almost vocalic) ; [wAslot] ‘she arrived ’ is written 
/uslt/ (consonantal or semi-vocalic w in #_CC) ; 
[l-utizh] ‘the face’ is /l-uzh/; [l-uzu-ha] ‘the 
faces’ is /l-uzu-ha/. 

3.3. The emphatic consonants also present an 
opportunity for non-unique analyses. Instead of 
considering t, t, etc., as distinct phonemes, and 
calling u, o, etc., variants of a single phoneme, we 
might have considered u and o, for example, dis- 
tinct phonemes and called t the variant of /t/ next 
to /o/. This would certainly have been possible in 


18 See footnote 13. 
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the case of | and z, which occur only next to vowels, 
Several of the emphatic consonant, however, occur 
in positions where they are not associated with 
vowels, so that there is no back vowel which can 
be said to determine them as emphatic variants of 


. non-emphatic phonemes: e. g. kli-t ‘I ate, qli-t 


‘I fried’ (see 1. 10-3), qsom ‘he divided.’ We 
would therefore be left with a few distinct emphatic 
phonemes as well as two sets of vowel phonemes 
(one set occurring next to emphatic phonemes or 
emphatic variants of other phonemes, as well as in 
a few words like la-nba). A third possible analy- 
sis would be to separate off the feature of back 
position from the consonants (and from the few 
cases of [a- ] not next to emphatics), and consider 
it a distinct phoneme, thus writing these sound 
types with a combination of two phonemic marks, 

After this paper was written, Mr. Charles 
Ferguson, who took up the informant work with 
Mr. and Mrs. Larbi, suggested that the most con- 
venient analysis would be to have a separate pho- 
neme /’/ for back position, and use it both for 
the so-called emphatic consonants and for the dis- 
tinction between a- and 2-. This turns out to be 
distinctly superior, because the feature of back 
position serves as a prosodic feature, affecting not 
one phoneme but a sequence of them. The only 
phonemes for which /’/ indicates a back position 
are /t, d, s, z, k, l, r, i, u, a/; other phonemes 
occurring within the sequence (scope) affected by 
/’/ do not have different variants in this position. 
The scope of /’/ is: preceding consonants up to a 
vowel (including automatic 9) or juncture; /r/ 
anywhere within the word ; vowel preceding /’/ or 
next (except for /k,r/ also next but one C) to 
any consonant affected by /’/. We now substitute 
/’/ for the list of emphatics in 1. 10-3, and add 
/*/ as a phoneme, eliminating /t, d, 8, 2, q, 1, T; 
e-/ (e+ becomes a variant of /a-/, the sound 
[a-] now occurring only in the environment of 
/*/). And we write: /da-r/ for [de-r] ‘he 
built’ but /d’a-r, dd’a-r/ for [da-r, dda-r] 
‘house, the house,’ /ma-t/ for [me-t] ‘he died’ 
but /ga:t?/ for [ga-t] ‘pliers,’ /sba‘/ for [sbe*] 
‘lion’ but /s*b‘/ for [sba‘] ‘finger,’ /zi-na/ 
‘beautiful’ but /zi-na/ for [ztyna]. ‘ dozen,’ 
/kubba/ ‘bundle’ but /k’ubba/ for [qobba] 
‘steeple,’ /la/ ‘no’ (with fronted a) but /Il’ah/ 
for [llah] ‘ Allah’ (with back a) and /bla-’nSa/ 
for [bla-n&a] ‘flatiron’ (note that the /’/ here 
affects no consonants, by its post-vocalic position), 
/bra/ ‘ needle’ but /d*hur/ for [dhor] ‘ back’ and 

















/br’a/ for [bra] ‘letter’ and /garr’u/ for [garro] 
‘cigarette,’ /la-bs/ for [le-bas] ‘dressing’ but 
fla-’nba/ for [la:nba] ‘lamp’ and /ba-*nka/ for 
[ba-nka] ‘ bank.’ 

3.4. All junctures should formally be considered 
here, for they could not be recognized by the terms 
of the second condition of 2.0. The junctures are 
not in themselves heard as sounds, and when we 
write aspirated k before V as /k/ but unaspirated 
k before V as /k#/ we are using a sequence of 
two phonemic marks for the single sound type of 
unaspirated k. 

We have to count as phonemic those junctures 
which are necessarily mentioned as environments 
of sound types which we consider automatic or 
include as positional variants of phonemes. Such 
junctures have occurred in two somewhat different 
connections. In the first case, there were certain 
sound types which did not vary freely with other 
sounds and which we were able to include in exist- 
ing phonemes only by stating that they occurred 
next to a juncture and were thereby complemen- 
tary to other sound types in the phoneme. Thus 
we were able to include unaspirated t, k in /t,k/ 
only by pointing out that these sounds occurred at 
the end of minimum utterances, whereas the other 
sound types included in /t,k/ do not occur there. 
This is permissible phonemic writing, for when we 
hear a released but unaspirated k we know that it 
is written phonemically /k#/ and when we see 
/k#/ we know it indicates the unaspirated k sound. 
Similarly, it is only because we recognize a mor- 
pheme juncture after 1 ‘the’ that the u in [1-uiizh] 
‘the face ? does not contrast with the u in [kursi] 
‘chair’; we write /l-uzh, kursi/ and pronounce the 
first /u/ as a semi-vowel (with following automatic 
9) because it follows a juncture, and the second 
/u/ as a vowel because it is between consonants. 
Other sound types whose complementary environ- 
ment always includes # are: the fronted a (1.4), 
“a (1. 27, 2.9), vocalic n (1. 32). 

In the second case, we have certain features of 
sound which do not occur regularly in relation to 
a long flow of speech, but which can be shown to 
occur regularly in small segments of the flow of 
speech. Thus the succession of the four types of 
stress described in 1.36 shows no regularity in a 
long stretch of talking ; but if we divide the stretch 
into minimum utterances, with # between each 
one, we find that within each segment from # to 
# (more exactly from - to #) the various stresses 
occur with a regularity described in 2.22. We 
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therefore consider the occurrence of each stress 
automatically determined by the position of /#/, V, 
and /-/, and treat it as a positional variant of the 
combination of these phonemes. This is permis- 
sible, for when we hear a long vowel with medium 
stress, we know that the juncture /#/ follows the 
consonant after that vowel (long vowels, i.e. /:/, 
never occur before # or CC#; therefore, if the 
medium stressed vowel is the last before #, there 
is always one C between the vowel and #). And 
when we see /i-n#/, we know it indicates medium 
stress on the long vowel. Similarly, in order to 
find regularity in the tone successions, we had to 
fix certain points as ending utterances within the 
flow of speech. Then we could say that all vowels 
preceding /. / are low up to the juncture /, /, and 
the stressed vowel preceding /,/ is high, and all 
preceding stressed vowels up to the next /./ (or 
/?/) are mid. Other features of sound whose 
position is regular within each segment, when once 
speech is divided into segments, are: the automatic 
8; consonant release (2.21); and the feature of 
back position, which does not occur in all words 
(and must therefore be marked /’/ when it does 
occur), but which affects phonemes only within a 
morpheme, never across word juncture. Thus /’/ 
indicates back position of /r/ in /d’hur/ ‘ back’ 
but not in /na-d’#u-rkb/ ‘ he rose and rode.’ 

The advantage of these junctures is that in 
addition to helping to set up successive (linear) 
and simultaneous (contour) phonemes, they also 
divide the flow of speech into morphologically 
distinct segments: morphemes, words, and the like. 
The junctures recognized here are: 


/-/ between prefixes and stems (stems being 
the smallest utterances that ever occur by 
themselves) ; used for stress, /’/, /u,i/. 

/#/, usually written as a blank space, between 
words; used for /u, i, a, 9, t, k, ‘, n, */, re- 
lease, stress. Given a flow of speech, words 
(as referred to here) are the smallest utter- 
ances which sometimes occur by themselves 
and into which the whole speech can be divided 
with no bound forms left over; if the utter- 
ance includes a prefix followed by a stem, both 
must be counted into one word, since if the 
stem were counted as a separate word the pre- 
fix, being a bound form which never occurs by 
itself, would be left over. 

/,/ after the verb, in a sentence ending in 
/./; used for tone contours. 
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/./ after a sentence (utterance) having the 
first tone contour (2. 23). 

/?/ after a sentence having the second or 
third tone contours (2. 23). 


The segments of various length (word, ete.) are 
not defined by the morphological terms used in 
this section, but by the points in which the junc- 
tures are placed, and the place of the junctures 
is in turn determined by the sound types in whose 
environment junctures are included. 

4.1. The phonemes of this dialect are: 


Linear phonemes: /f, t, k, b, d, g, s, 8, x, h, 
h, z, Z, y, ‘, 1, r, m, n/ occurring next to any 
phoneme (including non-linear ones and them- 
selves) except before /: /. 

/i,u/ occurring next to any phoneme (includ- 
ing themselves and /-/). 

/a/ occurring next to any phoneme except 
itself and /o/. 

/’/ occurring next to any phoneme except 
itself and except after non-linear phonemes. 

/:/ occurring only after /i,u,a/ and before 
any phoneme except itself, /o/, and the non- 
linear phonemes. 

/e/ oceurring only in C_CC#. 

Non-linear phonemes (junctures and con- 
tours) : /-/, /#/, /,/,/?/, /./, in increasing 
order of size of segment, occurring next to 
any phoneme except /-,9/ and except before 
/*/; none of these occurs next to itself or to 
the others, except that /,/, /?/, /./ always 
occur at a point where /#/ occurs. 


It will be noticed that few of these phonemes 
have serious limitations of occurrence. It is an 
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aim of phonemic analysis to have as few phonemes 
as possible, each with greatest freedom of occur- 
rence, all sequences of phonemes constituting dif- 
ferent morphemes. Thus, before the emphatic 
consonants and /x#-/ were replaced by /’/, there 
were considerable limitations upon their occur- 
rence. No emphatic consonant, for instance, 
occurred after any non-emphatic consonant which 
had an emphatic counterpart (1. 18-25): e.g. tt, 
st did not occur, but st, bt, did. Introduction of 
/’/ removed the need for this remark; in describ- 
ing the phonetic value of /’/ it is merely stated 
that /’/ indicates back position of /t,s/ but not 
of /b/ and that its scope is the two consonants 
preceding it: then /tt’, st’, bt?/ indicate tt, st, bt. 

4,2. The phonemic sequences which make up 
words can be easily constructed from the distribu- 
tional statements. It will be noted that some 
words begin or end with double consonants, but 
never end in long vowels: /tlffett/ for [tloffott] 
‘I turned,’ /tlfft/ for [tloffot] ‘he turned, /tlfftt/ 
for [tlofftet] ‘she turned, /ttlfft/ for [ttloffot] 
‘you will turn.” Many words contain only con- 
sonants and automatic 9. The fact that automatic 
2 does not enter between two like consonants, and 
it is often phonetically zero (or vocalization of the 
consonant) after m, n, 1, yields sequences of 3 or 
more consonant phonetically, as above and in 
/mt‘a-lma/ ‘servant girl.’ Otherwise, phonetic 
clusters of consonants usually consist of two. 
Relatively few words have short vowels, except 
before #. 


1° Some partial limitations remain in this analysis. 
E. g. t occurs next to d in positions where an automatic 
2 would come between them, but not otherwise (1. 18-25). 
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0.1. Fanti is the principal native language of 
the southern part of the Gold Coast, British West 
Africa. It is a member of the Akan family of 
languages, and is generally classified as a Sudanic 
or West-Sudanic language. 

0.2. The informant for the material given 
below is Mr. Francis N-K. Nkrumah. The dialect 
is that of the town of Anumabo; however, there 


may be a slight general divergence from that stan- 
dard in some respects, and a few of our forms may 
be from a slightly different dialect. Mr. Nkrumah 
was born about twenty-five miles from Anumabo, 
and spent some years attending and teaching school 


in other towns. The dialect of Anumabo is con- 
sidered by the speakers of the language to be “ the 
best Fanti.” 











1.0. The following (1. 1-26) is a list of all the 
sound types which we have been able to distinguish, 
and of the environments, in terms of other sound 
types, in which each occurs. (For the criteria used 
in sections 1.0, 2.0, 3.0, see The phonemes of 
Moroccan Arabic, preceding this paper, sections 
1.0, 2.0, 3.0.) 

The sign # indicates the beginning or end of an 
utterance, or a pause within an utterance. The 
following sound types occur after #: any vocalic 
nasal continuant (1.10, 11), the vowels [e, o, €, 9, 
a, 2, a] and rarely [i, u, 1], long [e, a] [w, e], 
and any consonant listed in 1. 14-20 (i.e., not 
[r,m, n, 9]). The following sound types occur 
before #: consonantal or vocalic [m, n, r, w], and 
any vowel listed in 1.1-4. A free variant of a 
vowel at the end of an utterance is the same vowel 
followed by a glottal stop. No utterance consists 
of only one sound type. 


1.1-6. All the sound types represented by the 
symbols i, e, 0, u are vowels which are produced 
with the tongue relatively relaxed ; all those repre- 
sented by the symbols 1, €, 9, U are vowels which 


are produced with the tongue relatively tensed ' 


from the base, and probably with the back part of 
the tongue flattened and spread. This difference 
between the two series of vowels is more noticeable 
in the case of the higher vowels, less noticeable in 
the case of the lower. In the case of the sound 
types represented by the symbols », a, a, there is 
no noticeable difference in the tenseness of the 
tongue. 

The positions of the sound types represented by 
the symbols 1, u are somewhat lower, closer to the 
positions of [e] and [o] respectively, than the 
positions ordinarily associated with those symbols. 
In final position (i.e., before #) and when long, 
the sound types represented by the symbol 1 are 
slightly lower than otherwise, slightly farther 
forward, and are produced with the corners of the 
mouth drawn back. 


1.1-4. The sound types listed in 1. 1-4 have the 
following environments in common: they all occur 
before #, before any vocalic nasal continuant 
(1.10-1), before any consonant listed in 1. 14-20 
(i.e., not [r, m, n, 9]), and, in slow speech, before 
the vowels [e, 0, €, 9, a, a, 2] and rarely [i, u, 1]. 

1.1. [i, e, 0, u, 1, ©, 2, U, a] all occur after #* 


1[i] occurs initially only in [ftir] ‘gun,’ [ikir] ‘a 
sore,’ [itan] ‘ rectum,’ and [fcfr] ‘head’ (varying 
freely with [écir]). 
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and after C.? [e] and [o] occur only rarely as the 
only vowel in an utterance.? [a] occurs before C 
followed by [1, €, 9, U, a], but not [i, e, 0, u]. In 
addition, the following sequences of vowels occur 
(none of them as a complete utterance; these 
sequences are not common, and additional material 
may enlarge the list) : 


[i] before [e, x] 

[e, o] before [i] [e, 9] before [1] 

[u] before [i, e, a] [u] before [1, a] 
[a] before [i, 1] 


E. g.* [e34] ‘father,’ [aba] ‘son,’ [kisi] ‘ rat,’ 
[kesi] ‘large,’ [btb4] ‘stone,’ [owt] ‘ death,’ 
[fié] ‘home,’ [bar] ‘ he came. 

1.2. [w, a] both occur after # and C, but 
neither is ever the only vowel in an utterance. [x] 
occurs before C followed by [i]; a before C fol- 
lowed by [u,o]. In addition, they occur in se- 
quences of two vowels, as listed in 1.1. E.g. 
[ebibift] ‘black man,’ [maké] ‘ red pepper.’ 

1.3. Nasalized [i, u, 1, v, a] all occur after 
voiceless consonants, and after [m, n]; in the 
latter position, however, the degree of nasalization 
varies freely. In addition [4] occurs after nasal- 
ized [vu] and probably [1]. 


[1] before [v, a] 


[u] occurs initially only in [ukida] ‘ Wednesday,’ 
which occurs as [wukuda] in another dialect. 

[1] occurs initially only in [1stn] ‘elephant’ (vary- 
ing freely with [estn]). We have no recorded 
instance of [U] occuring initially. It may occur 
rarely, however. 

?C stands for any consonant listed in 1. 16-22. How- 
ever, when we speak of C preceding a vowel, reference 
should be made to those sections, where the particular 
consonant sounds that occur before each vowel or type of 
vowel are listed. 

® [e] occurs as the only vowel in an utterance only in 

[ketéké] ‘railroad train,’ [kenté] ‘cloak,’ [yé] 
‘good, be good,’ [fyéw] ‘yes,’ [éyéw] (some kind 
of greeting), and [ané] ‘south’ (7?) (where [e] 
is at least the only ‘ stem vowel’; cf. 2.1). Cf. 3.1. 

[0] occurs as the only vowel in an utterance only in 
[6: hd] ‘no’ (varying with [5:h5] in some dia- 
lects outside of Anumabo), [aké:] ‘parrot,’ 
[maké] ‘red pepper,’ [mbd] (a greeting), [abré] 
‘corn,’ [ké] ‘ cough,’ [p6] ‘ bark,’ [tér4] ‘ garden,’ 
and perhaps [s6] (meaning unknown). In these 
cases, [0] is at least the only relaxed vowel in an 
utterance, or the only vowel determining the vowel 
sequence (cf. 1.26). Cf. [esén] ‘seven,’ 1.5, and 
3.1. 

*The accent marks used in the examples in 1. 1-26 
indicate tones; acute accent means high tone; grave 
accent means mid tone; no mark means low tone. Cf. 
1. 23. 
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Nasalized [x] occurs after nasalized [i]; nasal- 
— La] occurs after nasalized ju] (Ct. 4. 4, @). 
g. [fi] < dirty, [ka] ‘kill? [sa] ‘if? 

: 4, Long [i, e, 0, u, I, €, 9, U, a, 2, a] and long 
nasalized [i, u, I, U, a, ®, a] occur in the same 
environments, in general, as the same vowels when 
they are not long. E.g. [oba- ha] ‘ he came here,’ 
[bi-ku] ‘book, [boko-’] ‘ slowly.’ 

1.5. Vowels slightly shorter than, and slightly 
in the direction of the mid-central position from 
[i, e, 0, u, I, ©, 9, U, a] occur after C and before 
[r, w]. (Note that these vowels, as well as those 
listed in 1.1 and 1. 3, occur before [w].) 

Nasalized vowels slightly shorter than, and 
slightly in the direction of the mid-central posi- 
tion from [i, e, 0, u, I, €, 9, U, a, 2, a] occur after 
C and before [m, n]. The lower vowels are less 
strongly nasalized before [m] than before [n]. 
(Note that these vowels, as well as those listed in 
1. 1 and 1. 3, occur before [m, n].) 

E. g. the vowels before [r, w, m, n] in the fol- 
lowing words: [assr] ‘ prayer, [iw] ‘fry,’ [yir] 
‘wife, [nenéi] ‘cow,’ [oftin] ‘corpse, [tin] 
‘sell,’ [esén] ‘ seven.’ 

1.6. Short non-nasalized or nasalized vowels in 
all of the eleven positions listed in 1. 1-2—[i, e, o, 
u, I, €, 9, U, a, 2, a]—occur in the same positions 
as their non-short counterparts, but with zero 
stress; see 1.24 for the positions of zero stress. 
The high vowels [i, u, 1, u] are very short in this 
position. 


1. 7-8. The sound types listed in 1.7-8 are 
limited in their distribution, and those listed in 
1.8 are rare. 

1.7%. A vowel with tongue partly tensed, slightly 
higher and farther forward than [v], occurs be- 
tween [w] and [Ci]. E.g. the first vowel in 
[wtfié] ‘ your home.’ 

A vowel with tongue partly tensed, intermediate 
in position between [vu] and [u], occurs between 
[w] and [Cu] except when the C is [h], in which 
case the corresponding vowel is [uJ]. E.g. the 
first vowel in [wtkin] ‘ your husband.’ 

A vowel with tongue tensed, farther forward 
than [vu], occurs between [w] and [C1]. E.g. the 
first vowel in [wtsikan] ‘ your knife.’ 

A vowel with tongue tensed, farther forward and 
slightly lower than [vu], occurs between Iw] and 
[Ce]. E.g. the first vowel in [wGbenki] ‘ your 


left hand.’ 
A vowel with tongue partly tensed, intermediate 
in position between [1] and [i], occurs between 
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[m, n, r] and [Ci], except when the C is [y], in 
which case the corresponding vowel is [i]. E.g. 
the first vowel in [misi] ‘I build.’ 

A vowel with tongue partly tensed, slightly 
higher and farther back than [1], occurs between 
[m, n, r] and [Cu], except when the C is [h], in 
which case the corresponding vowel is [u]. E.g. 
the first vowel in [nikin] ‘ her husband.’ 

A vowel with tongue tensed, farther back than 
[1], occurs between [m, n, r] and [Cu], except 
when the C is [h], in which case the corresponding 
vowel is usually [v]. E. g. the first two vowels in 
[miriku da -’5f] ‘I am sitting down,’ but usually 
[mthi] < myself.’ 

A vowel with tongue tensed, slightly lower and 
farther back than [1], occurs between [m, n, r] 
and [Co]. E. g. the first vowel in [mids] ‘I love.’ 
- 1.8. [o] with a light palatal off-glide occurs in 
[mb634] ‘ blood.’ 

Slightly centralized [0] with a light pala- 
tal off-glide occurs after [w], before [Ci]. E.g. 
the first vowel in [wési] ‘ they build.’ 

[6] occurs after [C] and [i], before [m]. 
E. g., [mpapom] ‘ divisions.’ 

Long [e] with only the first mora nasal- 
ized occurs in [nsé- fa] ‘ white wine.’ 

1.9. Vocalic [w] occurs after [m], and after a 
release of breath (see 1.13) following [r.n]; it 
occurs before #. E.g. [mitanw] ‘I hate you.’ 

Vocalic [r] occurs only in [adir] ‘ sugar 
cane’ (where [r] has a low tone). 

1.10. Vocalic [m, n] occur after # and after 
any sound type that occurs before # (i.e., finally; 
see 1.0); they occur before homo-organic conso- 
nants and before #. E.g. [mp4] ‘bed,’ [mma 
mma nt5] ‘don’t fall” [dam] ‘checkers’ (with 
low tone on [m]), [sba-n,...] ‘when he came,...’ 
(with mid tone on [n]). 

1.11. Vocalic labio-dental [m], tongue-blade 
[n], and [yn] occur after # and after any sound 
type that occurs before # ; they occur before homo- 
organic consonants, but not before #. E.g., 
[mfefir] ‘forgiveness,’ [nsi] ‘water,’ [nkjm3] 
‘ conversation.’ 

1.12. [+, eo], in the same positions as [9] and 
[o] respectively, but starting with the lips half 
open, occur after # and C; [#¥] occurs before [a], 
and [e] before [e]. E.g. [dda] ‘he has slept,’ 
[eéfi ha] ‘he has left here.’ 

1.13. A release of breath occurs between the 
following combinatiors of consonants: [m, n] and 
non-homo-organic consonants ; [r] and C (here the 
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release may be merely part of the last trill of the 
[r]). E.g. [asum‘ji-’ ] ‘ peace,’ [miyém‘yem‘ya] 
‘my stomach aches,’ [bustm‘n] ‘ the moon.’ 

1.14-19. The sound types listed in 1. 14-20 have 
the following environments in common: they all 
occur after #, a homo-organic nasal continuant, 
any sound type that occurs before # (see 1.0), 
and the vowels listed in 1.7. In addition, they 
occur before other sound types as specified in each 
section. 

1.14. [p, b, f, s] occur before V; ° [p, b, f] also 
before [rV]; [s] also before [ma] in one mor- 
pheme only; [f, s] also before nasalized V. E.g. 
[pi-] ‘many,’ [si] ‘build, [si] ‘say,’ [nsa] 
‘water, [prak5] ‘pig, [afrab4] ‘child’ [ba] 
‘break,’ [ponk3] ‘horse,’ [bi] ‘ some.’ 

1.15. The following consonants are charac- 
terized by their failure to occur before all vowels; 
they do not occur before nasalized vowels. 


[t] occurs before V except [i,1]. E. g. [ntéban] 
‘wings, [ta] ‘ fly,’ [t5] ‘ buy.’ 

[d] occurs commonly before V except [i, 1]; 
also before [i,1] when the next consonant is [¢, 3, 
s, 8]. E.g. [dé] ‘ sweet,’ [d3] ‘love, [dur] ‘hard,’ 
[dici] ‘body flip, [odi8i] ‘member of the royal 
family.’ 

[k] occurs commonly before [o0, u, 9, uv, a]; 
before [i, e, 1, €] only under the following circum- 
stances: when the next consonant is [t, s], when 
[1] is followed by [ka, kém], when [e, e€] are 
followed by [Ci, C1, Ce] (except when the C is [¢], 
and compare [kebisan] ‘ go ask him’ with [oksto 
nim | ‘ he goes to buy fish’), when [1] is high and 
unstressed before CV, in the case of the third as 
well as the first consonant of [ketéké] ‘ train,’ and 
in [budké] ‘a large earthen pot.’ E. g. [k5] ‘ go,’ 
[k6] ‘cough,’ [kt] ‘sit? [eka] ‘group, [kesf] 
‘large.’ 

[g] is rare; it occurs only in the following mor- 


*The symbol V stands for any non-nasalized vowel 
listed in 1. 1-6. However, when we speak of V following 
a consonant, we do not necessarily mean that all the non- 
nasalized vowels listed in each section occur in that 
position, We merely mean that a representative selec- 
tion of the vowels in all vowel positions occurs after the 
consonant, and that we have reason to believe that we 
have not heard the others merely because of the limita- 
tions of our material. In almost every case, at least, we 
have occurrences of all the vowels listed in 1. 1, and never 
more than one of them is missing, and in every case the 
one that is missing is represented by a long or short 
vowel from one of the other sections. 


phemes: [geri] ‘ granulated casava,’ [gt] ‘ become 
calm,’ [agtr] ‘ playing,’ [ga] ‘ pour.’ 

Labialized [k] is rare;* it occurs only before 
[a]. E.g. in [kasi4] ‘ fool.’ 

[h] occurs before [u, 9, u, a, 6]. E.g. [ha] 
‘here,’ [h3] ‘there,’ [ohur] ‘ tse-tse fly.’ 

1.16. The following consonants are charac- 
terized by their occurrence before only a few front 
vowels. [c, ¢, é] also occur before the same vowels 
nasalized, except [a]. 

[ec] occurs before [i, 1]. E.g. [cié] ‘listen,’ 
[ci] ‘ hear.’ 

[3] occurs before [i, 1] except when the next 
consonant is [¢, 3, s, 8]. E.g. [3i] ‘eat? [sf] 
‘take.’ A variant of [3] in rapid speech is [z] 
with little or no [d] onset. It occurs wherever [3] 
occurs except initially. [3] also occurs before [a] 
in [3a-] ‘ that which.’ 

[é] occurs before [i, e, 1, €] except when the 
next consonant is [t, s], when [1] is followed by 
[ka, k6m] or when [1] is high and unstressed 
before CV. E.g. [¢i] ‘catch, [¢é] ‘to present,’ 
[ecir] ‘ back, behind.’ 

[3], voiced counterpart of [é], is rare, but occurs 
in a few common morphemes, before [i, 1, a, 6]. 
E. g. [3i] ‘take,’ [34] ‘ leave.’ 

[é], a cacuminal, tongue-blade affricate, with 
palatal and bilabial release, voiceless, is rare; it 
occurs before [i, 1, ©, a, 6]. E.g. [é¢i] (the name 
of a closely related dialect), [awoéi] ‘eight,’ [¢i] 
‘pull, [aéé] ‘spear,’ [¢4] ‘ cut.’ 

[j], voiced counterpart of [é], is rare; it occurs 
before [1, um, um]. E.g. [jin] ‘ think,’ [ejamé] 
‘work,’ [jUm] ‘ song.’ 

[8] occurs before (non-nasalized) [i,1,e]. E.g. 
[siw] ‘hot,’ [8€] ‘ be concealed.’ 

A very close [w] produced with the blade of the 
tongue close to the palate occurs before [i, 1], and 
perhaps [e]. E.g. [ewi] ‘thief, [wi] ‘swallow 
whole.’ 

[i] occurs before [i, e, 1, ©, a, @], with the 
degree of nasalization of the vowel varying freely ; 
most frequently the vowel is followed by [m, n] 
(cf. 1.5). E.g. [iim] ‘know’; [ff] ‘be iden- 
tical with, [id] ‘get’ [fam] ‘mash,’ [ién] 
‘awaken’ (note [w]). 

[¢]—a close bilabial spirant with lips pursed as 


* Labialized [g] does not occur in the material we have. 
(I am under the impression that I once heard it in rapid 
speech as a variant of [j] in the word [ejim4] ‘ work,’ 
but when Mr. Nkrumah was asked to repeat what he had 
said it did not occur.—W. E. W.) 
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for whistling, voiceless—is rather rare; it occurs 
before [i,e,1,e]. E.g. [i] ‘ flog,’ [ako¢i] ‘liar,’ 
[¢é] ‘ look at.’ 

[y] occurs in a few common morphemes, before 
fi, e, 1, ©, a, 6]. E.g. [yi] ‘take away, [yir] 
‘wife, [yé] ‘do, make, [yé] ‘good, [yabé] 
‘earthen pot,’ [ym] ‘stomach, [ yefan] ‘ stomach.’ 

1.17. The following consonants are charac- 
terized by their occurrence only before nasalized 
vowels. 

[p] with lightly nasalized aspiration, before any 
nasalized vowel except [on]. 

[t] with nasalized aspiration, before nasalized 
[u, ©, 9, U, al. 

[k] with strongly nasalized aspiration, before 
nasalized [u, vu, a], and before nasalized [1] in 
[kinkan] ‘ to read.’ 

[k] with bilabial release nasalized, before nasal- 
ized [a]. 

Nasalized [h], before any nasalized vowel except 
[on]. The same sound with a slight palatalization 
is a rapid speech variant in [hén] ‘ our, us.’ 

Nasalized [¢], before nasalized [i, 1]. 

Nasalized [w], after initial vocalic [n] and 
before nasalized or non-nasalized [v, a]. 

A very close nasalized [w] occurs after initial 
vocalic [n] and before nasalized or non-nasalized 
[1, ¢], and probably [i]. (In the case of both of 
these sound types, the following nasalized vowel is 
usually followed by [m, n]; when it is not, the 
degree of nasalization varies freely.) 

Nasalized [w] and a very close nasalized [w], 
both with a very light [n] onset, occur before the 
same vowels only when they are followed by [m,n]. 

E.g. the initial consonants in the following 
words: [ku] ‘kill,’ [hi] ‘see, [¢1] ‘ nose,’ [tan] 
‘sell,’ [(n)win] ‘ weave.’ 

1.18. [p, b, k, h] with light bilabial nasalized 
release, occur before [on]. E.g. [pin] ‘ pound,’ 
[kin] ‘neck,’ [h3n] ‘ them, their.’ 

[k] with light bilabial release (not nasalized), 
occurs before [or]. E.g. [okir] ‘ eagle.’ 

1.19. A very short, almost inaudible [b] occurs 
after vocalic [m] before any vowel that follows 
[b], except when the vocalic [m] varies in slow 
speech with [mr]. 


1. 20-21. The four consonants in 1. 20-21 are 
the only ones which occur before # and before the 
vowels listed in 1.7; they all occur also after the 
vowels listed in 1. 7 and after any sound type that 
occurs before #. In addition, they occur in other 
environments as follows: 
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1.20. [m] occurs after # and after [s] (once); 
it occurs before [p, b], short [b], [m], and V, with 
the degree of nasalization of the vowel varying 
freely. E.g. [m1] ‘swallow whole, [mirik] 
‘running,’ [(n)wansma] ‘a fly.’ 

[n] occurs after #, and before homo-organic 
consonants, [u, 9, U, a], and rarely [i,e, 1]. E.g, 
[mand] ‘ grandfather,’ [oftn] ‘ corpse,’ [mankan{] 
‘yam,’ [ni...] ‘his, [enida] ‘ yesterday.’ 

[w] occurs after #, before [u, 9, vu, a], and 
before long [i] in [owi-] ‘he died’ (cf. [éwu] 
‘he dies’). E.g. [war] ‘long.’ 

[m, n, w] all occur before themselves; that is, 
each one occurs long, after one of the vowels 
described in 1.5. We have interpreted these long 
consonants as [m] before [m] etc. 

1.21. Several varieties of [r] occur—perhaps 
as many as nine. In all cases, the [r] is a trill, 
with two or three contacts. After a vowel that is 
produced with the tongue relaxed, or before such a 
vowel if there is no vowel before the [r], the [r] 
is produced in the same manner. The opposite is 
true in the case of the tense vowels. The [r] also 
varies in the position of the contact; the contact is 
farthest forward next to [i], farthest back next to 
[u]. The varieties of [r] produced with the 
tongue relaxed have an acoustic effect resembling 
an [1].7. The sum of all these sound types together 
occurs before any sound type, and after any sound 
type that precedes #, after [p, b, f, t, k], and after 
the vowels listed in 1.7, but never after #. E.g. 
[bir] ‘become black,’ [bir] ‘ripen,’ [benin riba 
ha] ‘a man is coming here.’ 

1.22. Consonantal [m, n, 9] occur only after 
vowels, and only before homo-organi¢c consonants. 
E. g. [munsi] ‘ calamity, danger.’ 


1. 23-26. In addition to the successive or linear 
sound types listed above, the following phonetic 
features occur: 


1.23. Tones. In minimum utterances (words), 
which contain one to seven vowels (including 
vocalic nasal continuants), only two tones can be 


7 A sound type [1] also occurs in Mr. Nkrumah’s speech, 
always in words of foreign origin. He always reports 
that the words are foreign. The sounds [z] and [a] also 
occur in the foreign words flowers and iozenges. In the 
latter word, [é¢] is substituted for [%]; otherwise, the 
pronunciation is close to that of British English. The 
meaning of lozenges has also been extended to include 
any pill, tablet, or flat piece of candy. The other occur- 
rences of [1] are as follows: [plécr] ‘ plate,’ [bli] ‘ blue, 
blue dye,’ [mrlféi] ‘milk’ (perhaps varying with 
[mtrféT] ). 
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distinguished in the vast majority of cases: a low 
and a higher tone. The pitch difference is usually 
about a minor third. In some cases, however, three 
tones must be distinguished: low, high, and mid; 
all three tones occur occasionally in utterances that 
have not as yet been analyzed into more than one 
morpheme. When all three tones occur, the pitch 
difference between high and low is about a fourth 
or fifth; between high and mid is about a minor 
third. When a word with only two tones follows a 
word with three, the higher tone of the two-tone 
word is higher than the mid tone of the three-tone 
word; therefore the higher of two tones is high, 
not mid. 

Long vowels have either a level, a rising, or a 
falling tone. The beginning and the end of any 
non-level tone on a long vowel is the same as one 
of the three tones which occurs on a non-long 
vowel. Therefore we may conveniently write the 
level of the beginning and the end of the changing 
tone on the two moras of the long vowel, rather 
than use new symbols for rising and falling. 

In non-minimum utterances (consisting of more 
than one word) there are an almost indefinite 
number of tone levels. However, when each word 
in the utterance is pronounced separately, the tones 
are always high, mid, and low. The high tone or 
tones of any word in a non-minimum utterance are 
slightly lower than the preceding high tone, but 
higher than a preceding mid tone. That is, the 
tonal contour of a sentence has descending levels of 
high tones, with low tones all on the same level. 

The tonal structures of minimum utterances are 
as follows: one to five low tones followed by one to 
three high tones; one to three high tones alone; 
one to five low tones followed by one high and one 
mid ; one high and one mid alone; one to three low 
tones followed by one high and one low; one high 
and one low alone; high—low—mid (only when 
the first two tones occur on a long vowel) ; one low 
followed by two highs and a low (infrequent) ; and 
(with or without an initial low) one high followed 
by two lows (infrequent). In non-minimum utter- 
ances a word may also have one to three low tones 
alone. 

E. g. [banti] ‘ casava,’ [akatési4] ‘ girl” [nkact- 
k(w)4n] ‘ peanut soup,’ [tékira] ‘ window,’ [odf&r] 
‘member of the royal family,’ [kisi] ‘ rat,’ [ekira] 
(with very short [1]) ‘soul,’ [a¢ir] (with vocalic 
[r]) ‘sugar cane,’ [ba-kt] (with falling tone on 
[u-]) ‘book,’ [m’pva] ‘banana.’ . 

1.24. Stress. Two degrees of stress, loud and 


reduced, and zero stress can be distinguished. 
Vowels and vocalic nasal continuants are stressed. 
For this section only, loud stress is marked ['], 
reduced stress [,], before the vowel; zero stress is 
unmarked. 

In a series of one to five low vowels after #, loud 
stress occurs on the first, reduced stress on the 
third and fifth, zero stress on the second and 
fourth, with the following exception: if the first of 
three or more vowels in such a series is a nasal 
continuant, loud stress occurs on it only if the 
second and third vowels have no consonant or [m, 
n, r, W] between them; in other cases the nasal 
continuant receives loud stress. E.g. ['of'in] 
‘corpse’; ['ent,am'Sht] ‘impertinence’; but 
[yk'actk(w)'dn] ‘ peanut soup.’ 

In a series of one to three high vowels, loud 
stress occurs on the first, reduced stress on the 
third, zero stress on the second, with the following 
exception: if the tones of a word are low-high-low, 
and the second vowel is [1] not preceded by [r] 
and not followed by a vocalic [m, n, r], the high- 
toned [1] receives zero stress, and the two low-tone 
vowels receive loud stress. E.g. [t'dkur,4] ‘ win- 
dow,’ ['a¢'ir] (with vocalic [r]) ‘ sugar cane,’ but 
['ekir'a] ‘ soul.’ 

A vowel with mid tone (always final) always 
receives loud stress. 

In a series of one or two low tones following a 
high tone, with the exception listed above for the 
low-high-low pattern, the first vowel receives zero 
stress (except that [a] after [3, ¢, i] receives loud 
stress), the second receives loud stress. E.g. 
['m’pu'a] ‘ banana.’ 

1.25. Beside the feature of pause within an 
utterance, which we have included in the symbol 
#, and a release of breath between consonants 
(1.13), two other types of contact between sound 
types must be distinguished: close and open. In 
this section we will indicate open contact by the 
symbol [-_]; close contact is unmarked. The two 
types of contact occur in identical environments ; 
however, open contact never occurs after conso- 
nants except [m, n, r, w] when a vowel precedes 
them. E.g. [wdfa] ‘uncle,’ but [wi_fa] ‘they 
take.’ 

1.26. In any minimum utterance which does 
not end in (the bound morphemes) [fv, iii], all 
the vowels will belong to one of the two following 
series: 1) the vowels produced with the tongue re- 
laxed, those produced with the tongue partly tensed 
(1.7), [w, a], [a, 6] only after [iC, uC] or after 
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g, voiceless—is rather rare; it occurs 
before [i,e,1,¢e]. E.g. [¢f] ‘ flog,’ [ako¢i] ‘liar? 
[dé] ‘ look at.’ 

[y] occurs in a few common morphemes, before 
fi, e, 1, €, a, 6]. E.g. [yi] ‘take away, [yir] 
‘wife, [yé] ‘do, make, [yé] ‘good, [yab4] 
‘earthen pot,’ [yém] ‘stomach, [yefin] ‘ stomach.’ 

1.17. The following consonants are charac- 
terized by their occurrence only before nasalized 
vowels. 

[p]-with lightly nasalized aspiration, before any 
nasalized vowel except [on]. 

[t] with nasalized aspiration, before nasalized 
[u, ©, 9, U, al. 

[k] with strongly nasalized aspiration, before 
nasalized [u, vu, a], and before nasalized [1] in 
[kinkan ] ‘ to read.’ 

[k] with bilabial release nasalized, before nasal- 
ized [a]. 

Nasalized [h], before any nasalized vowel except 
[on]. The same sound with a slight palatalization 
is a rapid speech variant in [hén] ‘ our, us.’ 

Nasalized [¢], before nasalized [i, 1]. 

Nasalized [w], after initial vocalic [n] and 
before nasalized or non-nasalized [v, a]. 

A very close nasalized [w] occurs after initial 
vocalic [n] and before nasalized or non-nasalized 
[1, ©], and probably [i]. (In the case of both of 
these sound types, the following nasalized vowel is 
usually followed by [m, n]; when it is not, the 
degree of nasalization varies freely.) 

Nasalized [w] and a very close nasalized [w], 
both with a very light [n] onset, occur before the 
same vowels only when they are followed by [m,n]. 

E. g. the initial consonants in the following 
words: [ka] ‘kill,’ [ha] ‘see,’ [¢i] ‘ nose,’ [tan] 
‘sell’ [(n)win] ‘ weave.’ 

1.18. [p, b, k, h] with light bilabial nasalized 
release, occur before [on]. E.g. [psn] ‘ pound,’ 
[kn] ‘ neck,’ [hjn] ‘ them, their.’ 

[k] with light bilabial release (not nasalized), 
occurs before [or]. E.g. [ok3r] ‘ eagle.’ 

1.19. A very short, almost inaudible [b] occurs 
after vocalic [m] before any vowel that follows 
[b], except when the vocalic [m] varies in slow 
speech with [mr]. 

1. 20-21. The four consonants in 1. 20-21 are 
the only ones which occur before # and before the 
vowels listed in 1.7; they all occur also after the 
vowels listed in 1.7 and after any sound type that 
occurs before #. In addition, they occur in other 
environments as follows: 


for whistling 
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1.20. [m] occurs after # and after [s] (once) ; 
it occurs before [p, b], short [b], [m], and V, with 
the degree of nasalization of the vowel varying 
freely. E.g. [m1] ‘swallow whole, [mirika] 
‘running,’ [(n)wansma] ‘a fly.’ 

[n] occurs after #, and before homo-organic 
consonants, [u, 9, U, a], and rarely [i,e, 1]. E.g, 
[nana] ‘ grandfather,’ [ofan] ‘ corpse,’ [mankanf] 
‘yam,’ [nfi...] ‘his,’ [enida] ‘ yesterday.’ 

[w] occurs after #, before [u, 9, v, a], and 
before long [i] in [owi-] ‘he died’ (cf. [6wu] 
‘he dies’). E.g. [war] ‘long.’ 

[m, n, w] all occur before themselves; that is, 
each one occurs long, after one of the vowels 
described in 1.5. We have interpreted these long 
consonants as [m] before [m] etc. 

1.21. Several varieties of [r] occur—perhaps 
as many as nine. In all cases, the [r] is a trill, 
with two or three contacts. After a vowel that is 
produced with the tongue relaxed, or before such a 
vowel if there is no vowel before the [r], the [r] 
is produced in the same manner. The opposite is 
true in the case of the tense vowels. The [r] also 
varies in the position of the contact; the contact is 
farthest forward next to [i], farthest back next to 
[u]. The varieties of [r] produced with the 
tongue relaxed have an acoustic effect resembling 
an [1].7. The sum of all these sound types together 
occurs before any sound type, and after any sound 
type that precedes #, after [p, b, f, t, k], and after 
the vowels listed in 1.7%, but never after #. E.g. 
[bir] ‘become black, [bir] ‘ripen,’ [benin riba 
ha] ‘a man is coming here.’ 

1.22. Consonantal [m, n, yn] occur only after 
vowels, and only before homo-organic consonants. 
E. g. [munsi] ‘ calamity, danger.’ 


1. 23-26. In addition to the successive or linear 
sound types listed above, the following phonetic 
features occur: 

1.23. Tones. In minimum utterances (words), 
which contain one to seven vowels (including 
vocalic nasal continuants), only two tones can be 


7 A sound type [1] also occurs in Mr. Nkrumah’s speech, 


always in words of foreign origin. He always reports 
that the words are foreign. The sounds [z] and [a] also 
occur in the foreign words flowers and lozenges. In the 
latter word, [é] is substituted for [%]; otherwise, the 
pronunciation is close to that of British English. The 
meaning of lozenges has also been extended to include 
any pill, tablet, or flat piece of candy. The other occur- 
rences of [1] are as follows: [plécr] ‘ plate,’ [bli] ‘ blue, 
blue dye,’ [mrlfét] ‘milk’ (perhaps varying with 
[mtrfét] ). 
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distinguished in the vast majority of cases: a low 
and a higher tone. The pitch difference is usually 
about a minor third. In some cases, however, three 
tones must be distinguished: low, high, and mid; 
all three tones occur occasionally in utterances that 
have not as yet been analyzed into more than one 
morpheme. When all three tones occur, the pitch 
difference between high and low is about a fourth 
or fifth; between high and mid is about a minor 
third. When a word with only two tones follows a 
word with three, the higher tone of the two-tone 
word is higher than the mid tone of the three-tone 
word; therefore the higher of two tones is high, 
not mid. 

Long vowels have either a level, a rising, or a 
falling tone. The beginning and the end of any 
non-level tone on a long vowel is the same as one 
of the three tones which occurs on a non-long 
vowel, Therefore we may conveniently write the 
level of the beginning and the end of the changing 
tone on the two moras of the long vowel, rather 
than use new symbols for rising and falling. 

In non-minimum utterances (consisting of more 
than one word) there are an almost indefinite 
number of tone levels. However, when each word 
in the utterance is pronounced separately, the tones 


are always high, mid, and low. The high tone or 
tones of any word in a non-minimum utterance are 
slightly lower than the preceding high tone, but 


higher than a preceding mid tone. That is, the 
tonal contour of a sentence has descending levels of 
high tones, with low tones all on the same level. 

The tonal structures of minimum utterances are 
as follows: one to five low tones followed by one to 
three high tones; one to three high tones alone; 
one to five low tones followed by one high and one 
mid ; one high and one mid alone; one to three low 
tones followed by one high and one low; one high 
and one low alone; high—low—mid (only when 
the first two tones occur on a long vowel) ; one low 
followed by two highs and a low (infrequent) ; and 
(with or without an initial low) one high followed 
by two lows (infrequent). In non-minimum utter- 
ances a word may also have one to three low tones 
alone. 

E. g. [banti] ‘ casava,’ [akatésia] ‘ girl” [nkact- 
k(w)4n] ‘peanut soup,’ [tékira] ‘ window,’ [odf&i] 
‘member of the royal family,’ [kisi] ‘ rat, [ekira] 
(with very short [1]) ‘soul, [agir] (with vocalic 
[r]) ‘sugar cane,’ [ba-ki] (with falling tone on 
[u-]) ‘book,’ [m’pua] ‘ banana.’ 

1.24. Stress. Two degrees of stress, loud and 
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reduced, and zero stress can be distinguished. 
Vowels and vocalic nasal continuants are stressed. 
For this section only, loud stress is marked ['], 
reduced stress [,], before the vowel; zero stress is 
unmarked. 

In a series of one to five low vowels after #, loud 
stress occurs on the first, reduced stress on the 
third and fifth, zero stress on the second and 
fourth, with the following exception: if the first of 
three or more vowels in such a series is a nasal 
continuant, loud stress occurs on it ‘only if the 
second and third vowels have no consonant or [m, 
n, r, W] between them; in other cases the nasal 
continuant receives loud stress. E.g. ['of'in] 
‘corpse’; ['ent,am'Sht] ‘impertinence’; but 
[nk'actk(w)'dn] ‘ peanut soup.’ 

In a series of one to three high vowels, loud 
stress occurs on the first, reduced stress on the 
third, zero stress on the second, with the following 
exception: if the tones of a word are low-high-low, 
and the second vowel is [1] not preceded by [r] 
and not followed by a vocalic [m, n, r], the high- 
toned [1] receives zero stress, and the two low-tone 
vowels receive loud stress. E.g. [t'ékar,4] ‘ win- 
dow,’ ['a¢'fr] (with vocalic [r]) ‘ sugar cane,’ but 
['ekfr'a] ‘ soul.’ 

A vowel with mid tone (always final) always 
receives loud stress. 

In a series of one or two low tones following a 
high tone, with the exception listed above for the 
low-high-low pattern, the first vowel receives zero 
stress (except that [a] after [3, ¢, i] receives loud 
stress), the second receives loud stress, E. g. 
['m’pu'a] ‘ banana.’ 

1.25. Beside the feature of pause within an 
utterance, which we have included in the symbol 
#, and a release of breath between consonants 
(1.13), two other types of contact between sound 
types must be distinguished: close and open. In 
this section we will indicate open contact by the 
symbol [_]; close contact is unmarked. The two 
types of contact occur in identical environments ; 
however, open contact never occurs after conso- 
nants except [m, n, r, w] when a vowel precedes 
them. E.g. [wSfa] ‘uncle,’ but [w5_fa] ‘they 
take.’ 

1.26. In any minimum utterance which does 
not end in (the bound morphemes) [fu, ii], all 
the vowels will belong to one of the two following 
series: 1) the vowels produced with the tongue re- 
laxed, those produced with the tongue partly tensed 
(1.7), [x, a], [a, 6] only after [iC, uC] or after 
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[, é, 3], [e, 2] only as the first vowel between [h] 
and [n]; or 2) the vowels produced with the tongue 
tense, and [a, 6] in other positions than those cited 
above. When the minimum utterance ends in [fv], 
either series of vowels may precede. When the 
minimum utterance ends in [fi], the vowel just 
preceding [fi] is of the relaxed series, but the 
other vowels are of the same series as all the vowels 
are when the [ii] is omitted. 

In non-minimum utterances, the vowels of [ko] 
‘go, [ye] ‘do, make, and perhaps a few other 
morphemes, change to [o] and [e] respectively; 
but any vowels which precede them remain in the 
tense series. In the rest of the utterance, one series 
of vowels is followed by the same or the other 
series, without regularity. 

2.0. The sound types described above (1. 1-26) 
may be grouped into phonemes as follows (2. 1- 
21): 

2.1. Juncture. When utterances are analyzed 
into words and morphemes, it immediately becomes 
apparent that the boundaries of words are in many 
cases marked off phonetically by a pause. Closer 
examination reveals that there are four ways in 
which morphemes are joined in an utterance: pre- 
fix to stem, between stems in a single word (com- 
pounds), stem to suffix, and between words. Three 
of these junctures: word juncture, prefix-stem junc- 
ture, and stem-suffix juncture, are always distin- 
guishable by phonetic characteristics. The juncture 
between two stems within a word can sometimes be 
distinguished, and sometimes not. In this analy- 
sis of juncture features, the terms ‘initial’ and 
‘ final ’ are used to mean ‘ following word juncture’ 
and ‘ preceding word juncture’ respectively, and 
always refer to the criteria which are first set up 
for word juncture. 

Word juncture, which we will indicate by a 
space between words (or /#/), always occurs in 
the following positions, and never anywhere else: 

a. At the beginning or end of an utterance, and 
at a very slight pause within an utterance (i.e., 
at #). E.g. [beiin/#/papa] ‘a good man.’ 

b. Between the two moras of a long vowel which 
is preceded and followed by close contact with the 
adjacent sounds, except when all the vowels after 
the preceding # and before the long vowel have 
low tone; or between two dissimilar vowels which 
have open contact between them. E. g. [obéia/#/ 
abufi] ‘he will get angry.’ 

ce. At a release of breath between consonants, 
except when all the vowels after the preceding # 
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and before the breath release have low tone, and 
except when all that occurs between the release of 
breath and the following # is one of the following: 
[m, n, w, hen, hon]. E.g. [nikin/#/wii] ‘her 
husband died.’ 

The juncture between prefix and stem always 
occurs in the following positions, and never any- 
where else: 

a. After an initial vowel or vocalic nasal con- 
tinuant, or after an initial vowel and a following 
nasal continuant when another consonant follows. 
E. g. [e/-/dan] ‘ house,’ [an/-/wa] ‘lard.’ 

b. After a loose contact between sound types 
when that which precedes the loose contact is one 
or more of the following: [m, n, r] followed by 
[1] or one of the vowels listed in 1.7; [w] followed 
by [vu] or one of the vowels listed in 1.7; [wo, 
wo, ye, ye, hen, hon]; or [b, k] followed by [e, o, 
€, 2], when the following vowel has low tone. E. g. 
[2/-/ké/-/é1 nam] ‘he goes fishing.’ 

ce. After a nasal continuant which follows one 
of the prefixes described above (a, b) and precedes 
another consonant. E.g. [o/-/n/-/ii bi] he doesn’t 
have any.’ 

d. Between the moras of a long vowel which is 
preceded by [#, m, n, w], and after the long vowel. 
The first mora is to be interpreted as /e/ if # 
precedes; as /1/ if /m,n/ precede; as /u/ if /w/ 
precedes and the vowel starts on high tone; as /2/ 
if /w/ precedes and the vowel (always [a:-]) 


‘ starts on low tone; and as /o/ if /w/ precedes and 


the vowel (always [e-]) starts on low tone. E.g. 
/m1-4-da/ ‘I have slept,’ /wo-é-gia/ (cf. 2.2, 11) 
‘they have left,’ but /wt-é-gia/ ‘ your father.’ 

It so happens that in our material there is only 
one case of a word beginning with one of the above 
series of sound types where that combination is 
not a prefix, and in that case, [wsfa] ‘ uncle,’ the 
close contact between the first vowel and the second 
consonant is distinguishable from the loose con- 
tact in the case of [w3-fa] ‘they take.’ Apart 
from that one case, the juncture between prefix 
and stem may be distinguished by the sequences of 
sound types alone, even without taking into con- 
sideration the degree of contact between them ; and 
for practical purposes. it proves to be easier to 
remember the possible sequences that occur than 
to hear the difference in contact between sounds. 
In the vast majority of cases, therefore, it is not 
necessary to write a mark for the juncture between 
prefix and stem; but we indicate it by a hyphen 
/-/ in the case of [w3-fa] ‘ they take,’ and in other 
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cases Where contrasting pairs may be found in the 
future. 

The juncture between a stem and a suffix, which 
we will indicate by a hyphen /-/, occurs in the 
following positions, and never anywhere else: 

a. Between the two moras of a final long vowel 
that has falling tone, or between two dissimilar 
vowels before # when the first has high tone and 
the second low. E.g. [m1b4/-/1] ‘I came,’ [oba 
/-/a ha] ‘he came here.’ 

b. Between any of the non-nasalized vowels 
listed in 1. 1-2,4 or the nasalized vowels listed in 
1.3 and [m, n, w] (i.e., not between the vowels 
listed in 1.5 and the [m, n, w, r], which always 
follow them), or between [m, n, r, w] and another 
of the same group (including long consonants, and 
separated by breath release in the appropriate 
cases, for which see 1.13) or [hen, hon]. E.g. 
[mitan/-/w] ‘I hate you.’ 

c. Before final [fu, fi], and between [6] and 
[m]. E. g. [nkro/-/f6] ‘ people.’ 

d. Before [a] with low tone when it occurs 
after any sound type that occurs finally, or when 
it occurs as the second mora of a long vowel; 
before long [a] with falling tone in the same 
position; and between the two moras of long [a] 
after [3]. E.g. [nok(w)4r/-/a] ‘ right?’ 

The juncture between two stems within a word 
(marking compounds) is sometimes not distin- 
guishable at all, but can sometimes be distinguished 
under the following circumstances, in which case 
it will be indicated by /-/: 

a. At a breath release when all the vowels after 
the preceding word juncture and before the breath 
release have low tone. E. g. [asum/-/jif] ‘ peace,’ 
[ahum/-/ka] ‘ happiness.’ 

b. When the sequence of vowels (1. 26) changes 
from one series to the other within the limits of a 
word as defined in the paragraphs on word junc- 
ture. E. g. [ehim/-/gu/-/-dsi] ‘ shame,’ [kt-fiim] 
‘victory.’ 

For practical purposes, it may prove to be easier 
to distinguish the junctures between words, and 
between morphemes within a word, merely by an 
acquaintance with the morphemes or the vocabu- 
lary of the language. However, a phonetic dis- 
tinction of junctures is possible, and junctures are 
phonemes according to the above description and 
analysis, except for some junctures in compound 
words. It is also possible that a more complete 
treatment of the morphology and syntax of Fanti 
will simplify the statement of phonemic junctures. 
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2.2. Tone and stress, It is apparent from the 
statement of the positions which loud stress, re- 
duced stress, and zero stress occupy (1.24) that 
the positions of stress are automatic within the 
limits of a word, depending on the various possible 
sequences of tones. Therefore, stress is non- 
phonemic, once /#/ is accepted as phonemic. 

It is apparent from the discussion of tones 
(1.23) that three tones must be distinguished : 
high, mid, and low. At the present time there 
is no indication that the least common of these, 
the mid tone, is confined to certain positions in 
relation to juncture, although it is true that a large 
number of mid tones occur on suffixes following 
high tones. These three tones must then, for the 
present, be considered phonemic. However, it is 
in the interests of economy of writing and ease of 
reading to indicate them somewhat differently 
than was done in 1. 1-26, where as many as three 
successive high tones were all marked. We can 
recognize a limited number of tone patterns or 
contours within the limits of a word. In the case 
of verbs, the tone sequences, are automatically con- 
ditioned by the phonetic features of the linear 
phonemes—the prefixes, suffixes, and the basic 
character of the stem. If we could indicate by 
their form which words are verbs, we would not 
have to mark tones on them. However, it is not 
quite possible to make a phonemic distinction 
between verbs and nouns, for there are a few possi- 
ble cases where the same form could be either; 
therefore it is not possible to leave verbs entirely 
unmarked. In the case of nouns, tone sequences 
are not automatic, but one is most frequent: one to 
five low tones followed by one high tone; this 
sequence occurs in about eighty-five percent of 
the norm forms which we have. 

We are thus unable to establish a set of phonemic 
tone patterns which would be referred to segments 
of word length, but must recognize a set of pho- 
nemic tones referred to individual vowels or vocalic 
nasal continuants. It is nevertheless possible to 
reduce the writing of tone marks as follows: 


We write /‘/ over a high-tone vowel followed by 
a mid or low. E.g. /bustm1/ (cf. 2.15) 
‘moon’ (low—-high-low), /btsum/ ‘ deity’ 
(high-low). 

We write /’/ for a mid tone after /‘/, and for 
the first of one or more high tones elsewhere. 
E.g. [kisi] ‘rat’ (high-mid), /abrrantie/ 
(cf. 2.8) ‘young man’ (2 lows-3 highs). 
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We write no mark for high tones after /’/, and 
for low tones elsewhere» EK. g. /obirabtra-f0- 
ni/ (cf. 2.16) ‘ deceiver’ (5 lows—high—mid), 
/miégia/ (cf. 2.1) ‘I have left’ (low—high- 
high-low). 

A further study of the material, especially in 
the light of a more complete analysis of the morph- 
ology and syntax, may make it possible, with a 
somewhat more complicated statement than the 
above, to eliminate all marks on the majority of 
verb forms, because of their characteristic prefixes 
and suffixes, and on the majority of noun forms, 
because of their characteristic tone sequences. 

2.3. Nasalization. Nasalized and non-nasalized 
vowels (1. 1-4) contrast in many positions. How- 
ever, instead of listing all the vowels as non- 
nasalized, and then adding the nasalized vowels, it 
is possible to interpret nasalization as a supra- 
linear (simultaneous) phoneme which occurs 
with the vowels [i, u, 1, U, a] (cf. 2. 21 below). 

2.4. Length of vowels. The short and very 
short vowels (1.6) are determined by stress fea- 
tures, which in turn are determined by tone 
sequences. They are therefore not phonemic. 

Long vowels (1.4) contrast with vowels of 
normal length in many positions, and are therefore 
phonemic. However, since there is no contrast 
between a long vowel and a vowel followed by the 
same vowel, length may be indicated by a double 
writing of the vowel. This is almost mandatory 
on account of the frequent occurrence of phonemic 
junctures between the two moras of long vowels. 


2. 5-21. The linear sound types may be grouped 
into phonemes as follows: 

2.5. [#f, s] each occur in most of the environ- 
ments common to consonants, and do not occur in 
environments complementary to the environments 
of other sound types. They therefore constitute 
the phonemes /f/ and /s/ respectively. E. g. /f€/ 
‘beautiful,’ /sa/ ‘ if’ 

2.6. [p] (1.14), [p] with lightly nasalized 
aspiration (1.17), and [p] with light bilabial 
nasalized release (1.18) occur in complementary 
environments, and may be grouped into the 
phoneme /p/. E. g. /papa/ ‘ good,’ /eptn/ ‘ table,’ 
/psn/ ‘ bring to an end; a pound (£).’ 

2.7. [b] (1.14), and [b] with light bilabial 
nasalized release (1.18) occur in complementary 
environments, and may be grouped into the pho- 
neme /b/. Very short [b] (1.19) may also be 
grouped with the other sound types into /b/; 
when a full [b] occurs after vocalic [m], the [m] 


is /mI/ (see 2.15). H.g. /obi/ ‘someone, /bin/ 
‘evil,’ /mbé/ ‘children,’ /m1bok9/ ‘I will go.’ 

2.8. [t] (11.14), [t] with nasalized aspiration 
(1.17), and [ec] (1.16) occur in complementary 
environments, and may be grouped into the pho- 
neme /t/. E. g. /nté/ ‘marbles,’ /tsn/ ‘sell? /ti/ 
* hear.’ 

2.9. [d, 3, z] occur in complementary environ- 
ments except that both [d] and [3] occur before 
[a]. In this case the long [a] which follows [3] 
must be interpreted as [1] followed by [a]. There 
is no phonemic contrast which precludes such an 
interpretation, and Mr, Nkrumah readily analyzes 
[5a- ] into [31] plus [a- ], ‘ thing which.’ Having 
removed that barrier, [d, 5, z] occur in completely 
complementary environments, and may be grouped 
into the phoneme /d/. E.g. /da/ ‘sleep,’ /di/ 
‘eat.’ 

2.10. [k], [k] with strongly nasalized aspira- 
tion, and [k] with light bilabial release (nasalized 
or not nasalized) (1.18; not to be confused with 
labialized [k] with or without its bilabial release 
nasalized) occur in complementary environments, 
and may be grouped into the phoneme /k/. Fur- 
thermore, the consonant [¢] occurs, for the most 
part, in environments where the variants of /k/ 
already mentioned do not occur. Like [c], which 
is a variant of the phoneme /t/, [é] occurs only 
before certain front vowels. It may be grouped 
with the other sound types in the phoneme /k/ if 
we make the following statement: /k/ has the 
variant [é] before [i, e, 1, ©] except when there 
is a /t/ or an /s/ in the same word; except when 
[k] is followed by [ka,kém] or when [kin] is 
followed by [kan] (reduplication); except in 
prefixes, which are always recognizable as such 
according to 2.1; except before [1] with high tone 
but zero stress (1.6, 24; e.g., [ekira] ‘soul’); 
and except before [e¢] when it has a second high 
tone and zero stress, in the one word [budke] 
‘large earthen pot.’ Other examples, for [k] etc.: 
/kt6/ ‘sit, /kt/ ‘ fight, /kin/ ‘neck’ (noun!) ; 
for [é]: /ki/ ‘ catch.’ 

2.11. [g,3] occur in complementary environ- 
ments, and may be grouped into the phoneme /g/. 
However, on the analogy of other cases (see 2. 12, 
16), it may be that it is only on account of the 
accident of our incomplete material that [g] does 
not occur before [a]. In fact, such a combination 
does occur in the word [ga], the name of the 
language spoken in Accra. Moreover, on inde- 


pendent grounds it is more satisfactory to interpret 
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the sequence [3a] as something else: the vowel, 
when low, is stressed as though it were the second 
vowel after a consonant (1.24), and a vowel pre- 
ceding the sequence is one of the relaxed series, 
rather than one of the tense series which normally 
occurs before [a]. Therefore, justice can best be 
done to the facts by interpreting this occurence of 
[a] after [3] as /i/ followed by /a/ (cf. below, 
2.21). This does not violate the criterion of 
having only one sign to represent each sound, for 
here the vowel /i/ represents the features of vowel 
sequence, tone, and stress, which would otherwise 
constitute irregularities in our description. E. g. 
/gi/ ‘pour,’ /gi/ ‘ take.’ 

2.12. Labialized [k], [k] with bilabial nasal- 
ized release, and [@] may be grouped into the 
phoneme /q/; the occurence of both labialized [k] 
and [é] before [a] is interpreted in the same way 
as the sequence ([3a] (see 2. 11) ; the same factors 
are involved, and the writing /qia/ for [éa] has 
the same advantages as the writing /gia/ for 
[3a].° E.g. /aqa/ ‘servant,’ /aqan/ ‘road,’ 
/awoqi/ ‘ eight.’ é 

2.13. [j], which is the voiced counterpart of 
[¢], may be considered as the phoneme /j/. A 
labialized [g] might be expected, but has not 


occured in our material as yet. For that reason, 
we use the symbol /j/ for a phoneme that is the 
voiced counterpart of /q/. 

Actually, the phonemes /q/ and /j/ as now 
defined occur in very nearly complementary distri- 


bution with each other. The closest we can come 
to a phonemic contrast is in the words /jf/ ‘ lice,’ 
/jin/ ‘think’ compared with /qi/ ‘pull’ and 
/awoqi/ ‘eight.’ In these words the two phonemes 
occur before the same vowels, although not always 
in the same position. However, nowhere else are 
we able to group two sound types into the same 
phoneme on such grounds. Moreover, it may well 
be only because of the rareness of the phonemes 
that we do not have a more perfect contrast. 
Therefore, we do not group /q/ and /j/ into one 
phoneme. 

2.14. [h], nasalized [h], [h] with light bilabial 
nasalized release, the lightly palatalized rapid 
speech variant of nasalized [h], and [8] occur in 


‘It is likely that this interpretation represents also 
the historical background of the forms involved. It 
seems that some sixty years ago the form twa (appar- 
ently our [¢éa]) occurred in Tshi (Twi), but that the 
corresponding form in Fanti was kwia (Christalier, A 
Dictionary of the Asante and Fante Language called 
Tshi, Basel, 1881, pp. 276, 520.). 
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complementary environments, and may be grouped 
into the phoneme /h/. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that while several consonant phonemes (e. g. 
/t/, /k/, /q4/) have one variant before all front 
vowels and other variants before all back vowels, 
the variants of /h/ are distributed differently: 
nasalized [h] occurs before all nasalized vowels, 
back and front, while the variant before front 
vowels, [8], occurs only before non-nasalized 
vowels. This statement would be somewhat dif- 
ferent for the dialect which has the forms [e8én ] 
(for Anumabo [ehén]) and [Siz] (for Anumabo 
[hi#]). E.g. /ha/ ‘here,’ /ht/ ‘see, /hon/ 
‘them,’ ‘their, /hen/ ‘us, our,’ but /hé/ (with 
[8]) ‘be concealed.’ 

2.15. On the basis of the statements made 
about phonemic juncture (2.1), the vast majority 
of the cases of consonantal and vocalic [m] occur 
in complementary environments. In the few cases 
where vocalic m occurs at the end of a morpheme 
(e. g. [ewim] ‘sky ’), it is possible to interpret the 
vocalic m as the variant of consonantal [m] after 
the tone mark /‘/. However, there are other 
factors to be taken into consideration. Both con- 
sonantal and vocalic [m] seem to occur after [6], 
depending on the tone features of the word. We 
shall see in 2. 21 that the best way to interpret this 
[5] is to write the following [m] as /mu/; it also 
is preceded by a stem-suffix juncture /-/. By 
analogy, it seems to be the simplest procedure to 
write the final vocalic [m] in [ewim] and other 
similar words as /mi/ if the preceding vowels 
belong to the relaxed series, or as /m1/ if the pre- 
ceding vowels belong to the tense series. The 
statement of the phoneme /m/ would then be as 
follows: /m/ is consonantal before a vowel except 
final low-toned /i, u, 1/; it is vocalic initially 
before consonants, and finally after consonants; 
when it is initial before /b/, the /b/ is very short, 
except that when the /b/ is of full length the 
vocalic [m] is to be interpreted as /m1/. E.g. 
/ma/ ‘ give,” /mpa/ ‘ mat,’ /ewimi/ ‘sky,’ /m1be- 
dr/ ‘I will take.’ 

2.16. By a similar interpretation of the few 
cases where juncture differences do not distinguish 
between consonantal and vocalic [n], they may be 
interpreted as belonging to one phoneme /n/. 
Furthermore, it has been observed (1.20) that [n] 
occurs only rarely before the front vowels [i, e, 
1], while [fi] (1.16) occurs only before [i, e, 1, €, 
a,x]. The cases of [fia, ixn, iam] are analogous 
to those of [%a, éa], and can be interpreted in the 
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same manner by writing /nia/, /nian/ (see 2. 21). 
However, the disadvantage of this interpretation is 
that it would have to be applied also to the two 
words for ‘God’: [fami, fianktpin], where that 
interpretation would violate the established se- 
quences of vowels (1.26). The difficulty would 
also remain if such an interpretation were not 
used, because the prefix [o], not [9], may be freely 
added to those words. Therefore, on the basis of 
the criteria established for the juncture between 
stems in a compound (2.1), the best interpretation 
seems to be to write both of these words with a 
juncture /-/ after the element /nia/ which is 
common to both of them (although no specific 
meaning can be assigned to it). The same inter- 
pretation will have to apply to the word [fankt] 
‘friend,’ which, strangely enough, may have either 
[e] or [e] prefixed to it; the free use of [e] in 
this position remains a problem. It may be a 
personal or dialectal variant which we cannot as 
yet explain. 

The sound [fi], which we interpret as /n/, must 
be carefully distinguished from the very similar 
sequence [ny], which we interpret as /n-y/. The 
latter occurs initially (with vocalic [n]) only in 
[nyéw] ‘ yes’ (cf. 3.1) and in negated verb stems; 


it occurs also after vowels of prefixes. [ny] may 
be distinguished from [i] by the preceding vowel, 
which is mid-centralized and nasalized (1.5) only 


before [ny]. A  prefix-stem juncture always 
occurs between the [n] and the [y] of [ny]. Both 
[i] and [ny] must be further distinguished from 
[ni] (/n-n/), where the nasal continuant is 
longer. Contrast [fi] in /onf/ ‘and’; [ny] in 
/onyé dém/ ‘ it is not so,’ /anyén/ ‘ devil,’ /enyin/ 
‘python’; and [ni] in /onni hé/ ‘he is not here.’ 
In practice, these distinctions seem to be easier to 
make merely on the basis of a knowledge of the 
vocabulary and tone sequences. 

This leaves the occurences of [n] in [enida] 
‘yesterday,’ [entam5ht ] ‘impertinence,’ [mankani] 
‘yam, and [nt-..] ‘his’ to be explained. In the 
first two cases, we may say that /n/ has the variant 
[n] before an unstressed vowel in a word that has 
more than one vowel. In the case of [mankan{f], 
we may say that [n] occurs rather than [i] when 
another /n/ (=[n]) appears in the word. In the 
case of the personal pronoun prefix, we may say 
that the variant of /n/ is [n] before [1] followed 
by the prefix juncture (which is not written). 
This will not contrast with any occurence of [fi]. 

In addition to these words, [n] occurs before 


final [i, ii, 1, it] in the past-time form of verbs 
whose stems end in a nasalized V or in /Vn/, 
Since a (strongly) nasalized V (1.3) never occurs 
elsewhere before [n] or [fi], and since a mid- 
centralized nasalized vowel never occurs elsewhere 
before [nV] or [iV] no contrast is involved, and, 
although the statement is somewhat complicated, 
[n] and [i] may both be interpreted as /n/. 

Consonantal and vocalic [n, 4] may also be in- 
cluded in the phoneme /n/, since they occur only 
before homo-organic consonants, where [n] never 
occurs. The phoneme /n/ therefore has variants 
that are homo-organic with a following consonant, 
and occurs before all consonants except /p/, /b/, 
/m/; in addition, it has the variant [fi] before 
front vowels, except in the cases listed above. 

The labio-dental [m] can be included in /m/ or 
/n/, since it occurs only before /f/ and is thus 
complementary to all other variants of /m,n/. We 
include it in /n/. 

E.g. /nogar/ ‘right,’ /nté/ ‘ marbles,’ /nsii/ 
‘liquor,’ /nkat1/ ‘ peanuts,’ /nfafir/ ‘ forgiveness, 
/ni/ ([if]) ‘be identical with.’ 

2.17. [y], although its distribution is rather 
limited, does not occur in complementary environ- 
ments with any other sound type, and must be 
considered as the phoneme /y/. It is tempting to 
consider the sound type [ii] as a positional variant 
of /y/ rather than of /n/, occuring before nasal 
vowels, since the only occurrence of [y] before a 
nasalized vowel of any type is in the one word 
[iiiyim] ‘subtraction,’ where it might be inter- 
preted as dissimilated after another /y/. An 
interesting detail is the fact that when Mr. 
Nkrumah speaks English he commonly uses the 
sound [fi] instead of [y] in the English words 
yam and young. However, it is not possible to 
distinguish between two phonemes in the one sound 
type [i],° one of which belongs to /n/ and the 
other to /y/. Nor can all the cases of [fi] be 
assigned to the phoneme /y/, for not all of the 


®It appears, however, that our [fi] represents a his- 
torical merging of the variants of both /n/ and /y/. 
Christaller, op. cit., lists forms with initial » before 
front vowels, and forms with initial y before vowels 
followed by m, n, corresponding to forms in which we 
have [fi] in both cases. Mr, Nkrumah has also given us 
a few forms from modern Twi (a closely related dialect) 
where n corresponds to our [fi]; however, we have no 
cases where Twi has [y] for Fante [fi]. Moreover, 
Christaller considers some oceurrences of ny as “ origi- 
nal” (op. cit., p. 312) ; he apparently means a phonemic 
distinction. 
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following vowels are nasalized ; nor is the combina- 
tion /n-y/ explicable in all the cases. Finally, 
if we consider the sound [fi] as a variant of /n/, 
as we have done (2. 18), the statement is complete, 
though admittedly somewhat complicated. There- 
fore, we separate [fi] completely from /y/. Com- 
pare 2.18 for a somewhat analogous situation in 
the case of /w/. 

E. g. /yabé/ ‘earthen pot,’ /yi/ ‘take away.’ 

2.18. Consonantal and vocalic [w], like con- 
sonantal and vocalic [m,n], may be grouped into 
one phoneme /w/. We may assign to this phoneme 
also the close [w] which occurs before front vowels. 
However, [w] also occurs before [i] in the form 
[owi-] ‘he died.’ For this form, compare the 
stem [wu] ‘ die,’ the stem [tu] ‘ fly, and the form 
[otai] ‘he flew.’ The first mora of the long [i- ] 
in [owi- | may therefore be considered as a variant 
of /u/ between /w/ and /i/ (see 2. 21). 

The nasalized [w], and very close nasalized [w], 
which occur after /n/ may be assigned to the same 
phoneme /w/. These sequences of /nw/ contrast 
with a nasalized [w], and a close nasalized [w], 
which merely have a very light [n] onset. Those 
sound types, however, occur only before nasalized 
vowels which are followed by /m, n/, and they may 
therefore be considered variants of /w/ before 
nasalized vowels, or before vowels followed by 
* /m,n/ (see 1. 21). 

E.g. /war/ ‘long, /mib3¢1w-w/ ‘I will flog 
you,’ /nwt/ ‘ honey,’ /win/ ‘ weave.’ 

2.19. The various phonetic varieties of [r], 
described in 1, 21, have already been assumed to be 
members of the same phoneme. They occur in 
complementary distribution with each other, and 
constitute the phoneme /r/.?° E. g. /bir/ ‘ become 
black,’ /bir/ ‘ ripen,’ /okir/ ‘ eagle.’ 


*°Tt is questionable whether or not we should include 
a phoneme /1/. It occurs in only a few words (cf. 1.21, 
fn. 7), most of which can be written in English orthog- 
raphy and italicized or marked off by quotes. The few 
cases where the foreign form has been considerably 
changed could still be written with /r/, if a note is made 
to the effect that /r/ equals [1] in these few cases; no 
contrast is involved. 

(A note may be added at this point about foreign 
words which are used in Fanti. The pronunciation of 
English words is usually a British one, with some varia- 
tion in the direction of Fanti sounds. However, in 
learning to speak the language for practical purposes, a 
student should violently avoid any attempts to imitate 
the Fanti speaker’s pronunciation of English words used 
in Fanti utterances. The Fanti speaker is used to 
hearing Britishers or even Americans pronoun such 
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2.20. [@] and nasalized [¢] occur in comple- 
mentary, though limited environments, and may 
be considered as constituting the phoneme /¢/. 
The environments of this phoneme are not comple- 
mentary with those of other sound types or 
phonemes. E. g. /p&/ ‘ look ai,’ /akogi/ ‘a lie.’ 

2.21. The vowels [i, e, 0, u, I, €,9,U,a] (1.1), 
the same vowels nasalized (1.3), the same vowels 
long (1.4), the same vowels in their forms before 
[m, n, r, w] (1.5), and the same vowels short 
(1.6) occur in complementary envircnments with 
the corresponding vowels of the other groups 
(nasalized, etc.), and in contrasting environments 
with the other vowels of the same group in the case 
of every group; they may therefore be considered 
as the phonemes /i, e, 0, u, I, €, 9, U, a/, with the 
addition of the supralinear phoneme of nasaliza- 
tion for the nasalized vowels listed in 1.3, and a 
double writing for the long vowels (2.4). The 
nasalized vowels that occur only before [m,n] 
(1.5), and never before /-/ (2.1), need not be 
written with the sign for nasalization, because they 
are always nasalized in this position. E.g. the 
variants of /u/ in: /ti/ ‘ fly, /iii/ ‘kil? /biukt/ 
‘book,’ /dur/ ‘hard, /ofin/ ‘ corpse.’ 

[w, a] occur in complementary environments 
with [a], and may therefore be included in the 
phoneme /a/, whether they are non-nasalized, 
nasalized, long, or short. It will be noted that a 
shortened, mid-centralized, nasalized form of [x] 
occurs in the morpheme /nian/ (cf. 2.16), while 
[a] occurs in /niam, nia, gia, gia/. This may be 
stated merely by saying that /a/ has the form [a] 
after /i/ in general, but before /n/ it has the form 
[we]. (For further remarks on this /i/, see below.) 

Because of our writing of /niam, nian, nia, gia, 
qia/, it will be necessary to add the statement 
that /i/ has the variant zero between /n, g, q/ and 
/a/, and that /a/ after /i/ in these cases has the 
variant [a], not [x], except when /n/ follows. 
Similarly, a statement is necessary to the effect 
that final low-tone /i, u, 1/ after a nasal continuant 
also have the variant zero. 

E. g. /abibi-ft/ ‘black man,’ /akutt/ ‘ orange.’ 

[w] and [e] (1.12) occur in complementary 
distribution with the vowels which they most 
resemble, and may therefore be assigned to those 
two phonemes /o/ and /2/ respectively. LE. g. 
/oefi ha/ ‘he has left here,’ /oada/ ‘ he has slept.’ 


words in their own way, and if we attempt to imitate 
the speaker’s sounds, or even the British sounds, we may 
only confuse the Fanti speaker.—W. E. W.) 
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The two moras of long [e] with only the first 
mora nasalized (1.8) have already been separated 
by a phonemic juncture (in this case an inter-stem 
juncture) according to 2.1; each mora is there- 
fore the phoneme /e/. I.e. /nsé-éfu/ ‘ palm wine.’ 

[o] with a light palatal off-glide occurs in com- 
plementary distribution with the other variants 
of /o/, and therefore must be included in that 
phoneme. E. g. /wosi/ ‘ they build.’ 

Of the vowels listed in 1. 7, the tense ones cccur 
in complementary distribution with other variants 
of /1/ (in the case of the sounds which occur after 
/m,n,r/) and /v/ (in the case of the sounds 
which occur after /w/). They may therefore be 
assigned to those phonemes. The partly tensed 
vowels, which occur before vowels of the relaxed 
series, occur in complementary environments with 
either /1, u/ or /i, u/, and could equally well be 
assigned to either pair of phonemes. To assign 
them to the phonemes /i, u/, however, would make 
the statement of vowel sequences (1.26) more 
simple, and therefore we choose that course; the 
vowel sequences that occur within the limits de- 
fined in 1. 26, therefore, are either all vowels of the 
relaxed series, or all vowels of the tense series, 
except where that series is interrupted by a junc- 
ture between stems in a compound or by certain 
suffixes (2.1) /a/ occurs with either series, but 
belongs with the tense series when there is no other 
stem vowel to determine the series. 

[6] has not as yet been included in any of the 
vowel phonemes nor in the statement of vowel 
sequences; it occurs only before the suffix which 
consists of vocalic or sometimes consonantal /m/ 
(see 2.1,15). This /m/ is vocalic if the preceding 
tone is high, consonantal if the preceding tone is 
low. The vowel [6] bears the closest phonetic resem- 
blance to the vowel [e], which is of the relaxed 
series. The analogy of the vowel-variants which 
occur before the suffix /ni/ ([ii]), suggests that the 
simplest description would be to say that the suffix 
/m/ is phonemically /mu/,™ with the /u/ having 
a zero variant in this position. If we say this, 
then the vowel [6] may still be assigned to either 
/e/ or /a/ with equal justice. However, since /e/ 
occurs only rarely as the only vowel in a stem, and 
since at least the vast majority of the cases which 
we have of [6] can be identified morphemically 
with stems having /a/ (when the suffix /mu/ does 
not follow, it seems wiser to assign [6] to the 


11 Historically, the phonetic form [mu] probably 
existed not many years ago. 





phoneme /a/, and to say that /a/ has the variant 
[6] before /-mu/, without saying anything about 
the vowel sequence; the vowel sequence remains 
that of the tense vowels, and is broken only at the 
suffix juncture. We are not certain of any Cases 
where the suffix /-mu/ is added to stems ending in 
/e/ or /e/. If the sound [6] occurs also in those 
cases, it might be advisable to change this state- 
ment, and to add a morphophonemic statement 
about the change of /a/ to /e/, which is common 
elsewhere. (When /mu/ is added to stems ending 
in /9,0/, the vowel before /mu/ is [o]). 

E. g. /kika-mu/ ‘be vicious’ (as a dog), /bé- 
mu/ ‘ combine.’ 

3.0. In 3. 1-3, further remarks are made on the 
phonemic analysis of the above material. One of 
the results will be to reduce the number of pho- 
nemes somewhat. 

At present, we have the following phonemes: 
Consonants /p, b, t, d, k, g, q, j, f, s, h, $, w, r, y, 
m, n/; Vowels /i, e, 0, u, I, €, 9, U, a/; Supra- 
linear phonemes /~/ for nasalization; /#/ or 
space between words, /-/, and no mark for junc 
tures; /’/, /‘/, and no mark for tones. 

3.1. The phonemes /e, 0/ occur only rarely as 
the only vowels in a stem, and we may consider the 
possibility of eliminating them entirely. The 
occurrences of /e/ as the only vowel in a stem are, 
for our material, given in fn. 3. It will be noticed 
that in three of these cases the phoneme preceding 
/e/ is /y/. In these cases it is easily possible to 
write ‘ie’ instead of ‘e’; the relaxed character- 
istic of [e] would then be determined by the 
sequence of vowels in which /i/ occurs, in exactly 
the same manner as [#, a] occur in such a sequence 
rather than [a]. In the other three words, the same 
procedure could be followed; however, here we 
must make a choice as to which occurrence of /e/ 
we write as /ie/. In both /ketéke/ and /kenté/, 
we would prefer to write the first /e/ in this way, 
since that would eliminate the necessity of making 
a special statement about /t/ not having the variant 
[c] before /i/; however, in the case of /ketéke/, 
our choice of the first rather than the third is 
arbitrary. 

Considerations of tone sequences in these cases 
are pertinent only in the case of /ye/ ‘ good, be 
good’; and in this case, a change in the writing 
would help matters rather than complicate them. 
Verb stems (such as this is) of one vowel all have 
a particular tone feature when they follow prefixes. 
Verb stems of two vowels have one of two tone 
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sequences ; one of these is the same as that of single 
vowel stems. It so happens that this stem /ye/ 
patterns with those two-vowel stems which differ 
from the one-vowel stems. To be specific, we have 
/oyé/ ‘he is good ’ beside /dbu/ ‘ he breaks ’ on the 
one hand, and beside /opira/ ‘he hurts’ on the 
other hand. /oyé/ is like the two-vowel stem 
rather than like the one-vowel stem. However, the 
fact that /oyé/ diverges from the common one- 
vowel verb in its tonal features adds further attrac- 
tion to our attempt in this way to eliminate the 
phoneme /e/. (In /dqia/ ‘ he cuts’ we recognized 
two vowels in the stem even though the tone 
sequence was the same as that of one-vowel stems. 
This was done because its tone sequence was also 
similar to that of the obviously two-vowel stem 
/otie/ ‘he listens’; and we have already seen that 
the /a/ of /qia/ is stressed in this position, which 
it would not ordinarily be if it were the only vowel 
in the stem.) 

When we have gone through this procedure, the 
variants of /e/ and the variants of /e/ are all in 
complementary environments with each other, just 
as are [x, a] on the one hand and [a] on the other. 
All of them together may therefore be considered 
as constituting the phoneme /e/ (so written, rather 
than /e/, for orthographic simplicity). 

The occurrences of /o/ as the only vowel in a 
stem are given in fn. 3. In every one of these cases 
except those of /dohé6/ and /abré/ we can write 
the vowel [o] as /uo/, and make a statement that 
/u/ after /k, p, b, t, s/ has the variant zero. In 


the case of /abro/ it would be equally possibly to 


write /u/ between the two consonants, writing 
/aburé/. 

It is worthy of note that of these five consonants, 
four, /p, b, t, k/, occur also before /r/, and that 
/s/ occurs also before /m/. These are the only 
such clusters that occur, except that the cluster 
/ir/ also occurs; there is perhaps a morpheme 
/fo/ (meaning unknown). We would suggest there- 
fore, since there is no contrast in any case between 
/Cr/ and /Cur/ or /Cur/ (although there is be- 
tween /Cr/ and /Cir/ or /Cir/), that these clus- 
ters be broken up by writing /u/ or /u/, whichever 
is appropriate to the sequence of vowels, and that 
/sm/ be written /sum/ in the one case where it 
occurs. This will have no effect on either the state- 
ment of the tone sequences or the statement of the 
positions of stress. The only statement that must 
be added is that /u, u/ before /o, r, m/ after /p, 
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b, t, k, s/ have the variant zero when they are in a 
position for zero stress. 

For /dohé/ ‘ no,’ we suggest the writing /duhd/, 
with an appropriate statement. Having done this, 
the variants of /o/ and the variants of /3/ now 
occur in complementary environments, and may be 
grouped together into the phoneme /o/. 

3.2. Since all the vowel phonemes within the 
limits defined in 1. 26 belong to either the tense or 
the relaxed series of vowels, with /a/ common to 
both, and with /e, 0/ common to both according 
to 3.1, it may be desirable to indicate this charac- 
teristic limitation of vowel sequence (“ vowel 
harmony”) in some way. According to our analy- 
sis of the vowel phonemes, every word will have 
one of the seven phonemes /i, e, 0, u, I, U, a/, and 
the rest of the vowels within the defined limits 
will be conditioned upon at least one of those 
phonemes. We would suggest, therefore, that a 
special mark, a new phoneme, be used to indicate 
which series of vowels a particular series contains, 
in which case /I, U/ may also be combined with 
/i, u/, thereby eliminating two more vowel pho- 
nemes. It seems preferable to mark those words 
which contain the relaxed series of vowels, which 
is rarer than the tense series, and to leave the tense 
series unmarked. We suggest the mark /’/, which 
then becomes a supralinear phoneme, like nasal- 
ization, to indicate that all the vowels within the 
defined limits are produced with the tongue relaxed 
rather than tensed. 

It may be objected that, if we use such an ex- 
pedient to mark the two series of vowels, it was 
not necessary to eliminate the old /e, o/ in 3.1, 
since they would now be variants of /e, 9/ next to 
/’/; for the same reason it was not necessary to 
have grouped [#, a] into one phoneme with [a]. 
However, it was desirable to see what groupings of 
sound types were possible short of the introduction 
of a supralinear phoneme. Furthermore, we have 
already shown that the interpretations of the vowel 
phonemes which we have established simplify the 
statements of tone sequences and stress positions. 
We can now say that the phoneme /’/ occurs only 
with the vowels /i, u/, to distinguish /i/ and its 
accompanying series of vowels from /I/, and /u/ 
from /U/. 

A remark must be added on where we shall place 
the phoneme /’/ in the word, since it affects all 
the vowels of the word. We have already implied, 
if not explicitly stated, that the “direction of 
influence ” of the so-called vowel harmony is from 
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the end of the word or stem to the beginning. 
Certain suffixes determine the variant of the vowel 
phoneme immediately before them, while all stems 
determine the variants of the vowel phonemes in 
their prefixes, and sometimes the final vowel of 
the preceding word. Therefore, we must write the 
sign /’/ after the last /i/ or /u/ of the word, just 
before the suffix juncture if there is one. In the 
case of the suffix /ni/ which influences the pre- 
ceding vowel, and of /mu/ which apparently does 
so (1. 26, 2. 21), another /’/ may be written with 
them ; or it may be omitted, since suffixes /ni, mu/ 
with the tense vowels do not occur, and it is easy 
to remember that these two suffixes contain /’/. 
In the case of a compound word where the series 
of vowels changes, the sign /’/ with the first 
member of the compound only indicates that only 
that member has relaxed vowels; with the second 
member only it indicates that only the second 
member has relaxed vowels; if both members have 
relaxed vowels, the sign must be written twice. 

We thus reduce the vowel phonemes to five: /1, 
e, 0, u,a/. E. g. /birt’/ ‘ coal,’ /opi’ra/ ‘ he hurts,’ 
but /opira/ ‘ he sweeps.’ 

3.3. Since there is no case in the language of 
/kw/ contrasting with /q/, of /gw/ contrasting 
with /j/, or of /hw/ contrasting with /¢/, it is 
possible to write the phonemes /q/, /j/, and /¢/ 
by means of the digraphs /kw/, /gw/, and /hw/ 
respectively. E.g. /hwe/ ‘look at,’ /kwia/ ‘ cut’ 
(cf. 2. 12, fn. 8). 

3.4. The phonemes we now have are: /p, b, t, 
d, k, g, f, s, h, w, r, y, m, n, i, e, 0, u, a, ~,’, ’, ‘, -, 
#/. Since as will be seen in 4. 1-8, several of these 
phonemes have limited distribution, their number 
could be further reduced by various expedients. It 
is probable that /w, y/ could be grouped with /u, 
i/ respectively,’* but the statement about it would 
be so complicated that it would not be worth our 
while. It is just possible that /r/ and /d/ could 
be shown to have complementary environments ; 
however, a statement about that would involve a 
more complete phonemic distinction of juncture 
within compounds than we are at present equipped 
to make; perhaps a further study of the mor- 
phology will make such a statement possible. As 
it stands now, /r/ never occurs initially, and /d/ 
occur medially in only a few words, and it is pos- 
sible that we may be able to establish a morpheme 
juncture before what now appears as medial /d/. 


12Compare The phonemes of Moroccan Arabic, JAOS 
62. 309-18 (1942), 2. 20. 
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(See also 4. 2,3.) To the above list of phonemes we 
need to add only one statement that has not as yet 
been made; we must describe the variants of the 
phonemic sequences /kw, gw, hw/ for all their 
positions. That description has already been made 
in 2.12, 13, 20. 

4.0. The following are some of the more sig- 
nificant features of the distribution of the pho- 
nemes as listed in 3. 4 within an utterance. 

4.1. Only the voiceless consonants, /p, t, k, f, 
s, h/, occur before nasalized vowels; the non-nasal 
voiced consonants, /b, d, g, w, r, y/, do not, unless 
/m,n/ follow (see 4.3). 

4.2. The distributions of /m, n/ before con- 
sonants are complementary; the phonemes are 
neutralized in that position. It would be possible 
to take advantage of this fact, as we did of some- 
what similar facts in 3. 1-3, by writing only one of 
the symbols in every case, or better still, by writing 
merely the sign for nasalization, with no vowel, 
before or over the following consonant. However, 
the number of phonemes is not reduced thereby. 

4.3. Vowels before /m, n/, when no juncture 
intervenes, are always shortened, toward mid- 
central position, and nasalized. There is no con- 
trast between nasalized and non-nasalized vowels 
in that position. We do not write the sign for 
nasalization there, accordingly, since the nasaliza- 
tion is automatic. Similarly, before /w, r/ non- 
nasalization is automatic. It would be possible 
to write /m, n/ as /w, r/, respectively, plus /~/. 

4.4. As stated above in 3.2, the phoneme /’/ 
occurs only with /i,u/. The nasalization phoneme 
has a similarly limited distribution ; it occurs only 
with /i, u, a/. 

4.5. /y/ and the phoneme cluster /hw/ have a 
limited distribution. /y/ occurs only before /i, 
e, a/, and /hw/ only before /i, e/. 

4,6. /m,n,r, w/ are the only consonants which 
occur before #. Of these, only /m, n/ occur before 
another consonant. Neither occurs before /r/. 

4.7%. In contrast to the above, particularly in 
the light of 4.3, we note that nasalized vowels 
occur only before # (When two nasalized vowels 
occur together, the nasalization of the first may be 
considered automatic and not marked) ; they never 
occur before a consonant, except when a morpheme 
juncture intervenes. 

4.8. /r/ never occurs at the beginning of an 
utterance, but it does occur after # within an 
utterance, only in the morpheme /ri/, which occurs 
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with verbs to indicate continual action in the 
present. 

4.9. All the consonant phonemes in 3.4, and 
the vowel phonemes /e, 0, a/ occur with approxi- 
mately equal frequency after #. All of the vowel 
phonemes occur with approximately equal fre- 
quency before #; it is possible that /e, o/ are 
somewhat less frequent than the others. 

4.10. In more general terms, the phonemes are 
distributed in such a way that the utterance con- 
sists of the following structure in terms of pho- 
neme sequences (“C” is used for any consonant, 
“VV” for any vowel; for the purposes of this sec- 
tion the digraphs /kw, gw, hw/ are considered as 
a single consonant) : 

# (V) (V) (3) CV (V) (V) (C): #, re 
peatable indefinitely at the colon (elements in 
parentheses may be omitted). In other words, only 


-_— 
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the sequence CV occurs in every utterance; every 
utterance contains at least two phonemes, one con- 
sonant and one vowel, with the consonant first. 
However /m, n/ with none to two vowels preceding, 
or merely one or two vowels may precede the con- 
sonant; two (or, under certain limited circum- 
stances, three) vowels instead of one may follow it; 
and a consonant (/m, n, r, w/) may follow the V 
before #. Any sequence that may be derived from 
the above formula is possible at the beginning of 
an utterance, and after the first consonant and 
vowel any other such sequence may follow, indefi- 
nitely. This formula applies only to words or 
minimum utterances, or to longer utterances ; mor- 
phemes may have other sequences if they are bound 
forms. The formula is limited, of course, by the 
statements of 4. 1-9 as to which phonemes are 
limited to certain positions. 








<a 


0.1. Swahili is a Bantu language spoken in 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar and a large part of Central 
East Africa and inland through part of the Bel- 
gian Congo. It is a lingua franca among many of 
the inhabitants of Central and East Africa. The 
island and coastal Swahili of East Africa differ 
appreciably from the inland dialects not only in 
vocabulary (the coastal dialects, especially toward 
the north, having many words of Arabic origin) 
but also in the phonemic system. 

0.2. The phonemic analysis presented here is 
of the speech of Mr Joseph Lengo, of the tribe of 
Lisala in the Bangala area of north central Belgian 
Congo, not far from the border of French Equa- 
torial Africa. Lisala is at the northernmost point 
reached by the Congo river, at 21° E longitude and 
2° N latitude. Mr Lengo says that he and all the 
people in his area speak Bakongo and Bangala as 
well as Kiswahili, the native name for which is 
Kingwana. His is a bush dialect, which differs 





*At about the time that the phonemic system was 
becoming clear, Mr Lukoff entered the army, and after 
a short while Mr Nathan Glazer began to take part in 
the work on Swahili. 
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slightly from neighboring Swahili-Kingwana 
dialects.” , 

1.0. In sections 1. 1-33 we will list the sound 
types which we were able most clearly to distin- 
guish, with the environments in which each occurs, 
The criteria used in sections 1.0, 2.0, 3.0 are 
identical with those given in the corresponding 
sections of The phonemes of Moroccan Arabic, 
published simultaneously with this report in JAOS 
62. (1942). 

1.1. p*, post-dental t®, and k*, with varying 
degrees of strong aspiration, occur before stressed 
vowels: apna ‘nothing,’ * t4mat*4ma ‘formerly,’ 
bik»atu ‘ gourd rattle.’ A somewhat weaker aspira- 
tion occurs with these stops in #_V‘* when the 
vowel is not stressed heavily: k*at*ini ‘ bucket.’ 





* If further evidence is needed of the inapplicability of 
informants’ statements about their language, it may be 
mentioned that Mr Lengo would frequently give a form 
as his native speech, then would say, on another occasion, 
that that form was from another dialect, then later 
would insist it was from his. 

* Stress marks, and most of the sound types in these 
examples, will be written either phonemically or as 
described in the relevant sections. 

‘Symbols used are as in The phonemes of Moroccan 
Arabic (see 1.0 above). 
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1.2. Unaspirated p, t, k occur before conso- 
nants, and before unstressed vowels if the stop is 
not initial in the utterance: klelé ‘ horn,’ akop®sta 
‘he runs.’ 

1.3. p¥, b¥, m¥, k¥, g¥ with labialized release, 
occur before o as free variants of the corresponding 
consonants without labialized release: p’éta and 
pota ‘ sore,’ ndaémbo and ndambo ‘ place,’ m¥olika 
and molika ‘ smoked,’ k¥ot®4la and kotdla ‘look.’ 

1.4. A post-alveolar laminal affricate ¢ varies 
with the sequence of sound types ty before i: 
litimbo and lityimbo ‘ bow,’ ko¢im3la and (rarely) 
kotyimdla ‘ dig.’ 

1.5. b, g occur before all vowels, and after 
vowels, #, and a few consonants,° except that b is 
rare in m_u: libanga ‘stone,’ nabwaki ‘I threw,’ 
boma ‘kill him, gongs ‘deep in the ground,’ 
egbéle ‘lower end of spine’ (g also occurs before 
b). 

1.6. v occurs in m_u (with b as a less frequent 
free variant of it) and in a few foreign words: 
mvila (rarely mbila) ‘rain,’ mongemvi and 
moygembt ‘ umbrella,’ vino ‘ wine,’ valanda ‘ ver- 
andah.’ Since Mr Lengo speaks French, and also 
a very broken English, it is impossible to tell here 
whether he pronounces v outside the m-_u position 
as an approximatiou at the foreign form or whether 
all speakers of his diatect have v in these foreign 
words; in either case, the first vowel and r of 
verandah, neither of which exist in Mr Lengo’s 
dialect, are not approximated as closely as is the v. 

1.7%. A voiced unaspirated bilabial stop B occurs 
before o, e, or a, and after all vowels, g, k, or 4. 
It is neither implosive nor glottalized, but has the 
extremely slight expulsion of breath which is 
common to certain types of glottalized sounds. The 
lips are not rounded or protruded, the cheeks puff 
out very slightly, and then the lips are opened with 
a slight snap; as the lips snap open, the tongue 
blade, which had been pressed to the alveolar ridge 
and the palate, drops. It is probable that the 
whole surface of the tongue is raised while the lips 
are closed, so that the back of the tongue is in 
contact with the soft palate at the same time. The 
raising of the tongue leaves only the lower front 
part of the oral cavity (beneath the raised tongue 
blade) as an air-pressure chamber behind the lips, 
and this accounts for the lack of explosive charac- 


5 Exact statements will be given under the other con- 
sonants, and will be summed up in 4. 2-3, The statements 
here suffice to make the sound types under discussion 
phonemically contrasting. 
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ter in the B. Sometimes the lowering of the tongue 
is delayed, and the B has the double-articulation fea- 
ture of post-glottalized consonants. KE. g. nakpéyj 
‘I fell”? npakiri ‘eyebrow, Bangt ‘eel’ (ep. 
mobangi ‘ old people,’ bango ‘ they’), mopadza ‘a 
sickle-like knife, lipoéma ‘crazy person’ (cp. 
libéma ‘ blacksmith’s shop ’). 

1.8. Labio-dental f occurs rarely, before most 
vowels® and after vowels or #: koftta ‘pay, 
fimbo ‘whip,’ kifa ‘die,’ kodéfa ‘borrow.’ For 
‘cheese’ Mr Lengo said, upon distinct occasions, 
both framaés and prumaéz.”? The former is clearly 
an approximation to his French speech. 

1.9. Post-dental d occurs in n-i, and before 
the other vowels * and y when any vowel or n or # 
precede the d: ndikanu ‘ promise,’ dongi ‘ mule,’ 
nakobidya ‘I am breaking,’ kodéndoa ‘ bounce,’ 
dupu ‘nipple.’ d also occurs before i if the flapped 
d (written L) occurs before it in the word : motidi 
‘ dark.’ 

1.10. A single-flap post-dental stop d occurs 
only before i followed by C or # (and never when 
n precedes the stop), and in that position varies 
freely with a full stop d and (rarely) with inter- 
dental 1; this flap will be written here with L: 
mbéti ‘ knife,’ exiba ‘lake,’ pati ‘ bubble,’ Libfla 
‘ ditch.’ 

1.11. Inter-dental 1 occurs before all vowels 
(except that when it occurs before i it is a rare 
variant of L) and after any vowel or p, k, or #; 
it never occurs after n: klelé ‘ horn,’ nakomidaldla 
‘I stretch for myself.” In mbili ‘two’ only 1 has 
been heard, never (to date) L. 

1.12. s and 8 vary freely before all vowels 
except a, and after # and all vowels; an alveolar 
fricative 8, made with the tongue blade flattened 
behind behind the alveolar ridge, varies freely with 
s and 8 before u; s alone occurs before a and k: 
singo ‘ point,’ eposd and epodd ‘ peel,’ Sué ‘ hair,’ 
mask*{ni ‘ poor fellow,’ mapdsa ‘ twins.’ The most 
frequent variant is s. 

1.13. 3, with 3 and z as rarer free variants, 
occurs before all vowels and after all vowels, n, 
and #; before a, z is the more common variant: 
3uwa ‘ jealous,’ 3630 ‘ oats,’ mozinda and mozindt 

* Our material has u, 9, a, e, i. 

* The sound written r here was a tongue-tip flap, rather 
similar to the L of 1.10. Elsewhere Mr Lengo has /1/ 
for the r of loan words: sok&le ‘ sugar.’ 

® In all these general statements, it is understood that 
the restrictions stated under .the several vowel types 


limit the number of vowels which occur next to any 
particular sound type. 
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and mozindi ‘deep in water,’ s63a and sdza 
‘soldier.’ In the foreign word magazini ‘store’ 
only z has been heard. 

1.14. m and n occur before all vowels; m also 
before p, b, v, w; n before 3, d, y; and n before g, 
B; all three occur after any vowel and #: minindésa 
‘I stretch” mwana ‘child,’ mvila ‘rain, mb6a 
‘worm,’ emptlu ‘feather, n3énze ‘ mandolin,’ 
ndémbo ‘ place,’ monyoslo ‘ chain,’ ngsmbo ‘ cow,’ 
yBakiti ‘ eyebrow.’ 

1.15. h occurs rarely, before most vowels, and 
(in our materials) only after 0, 9, and a: kiswahili 
‘ Swahili,’ mohéndi ‘ knife handle, mohandi ‘ spear 
handle,’ moh3ygo k5li ‘ whistling,’ akohuwéya ‘ he 
blows.’ 

1.16. Voiceless ¥ occurs after voiceless conso- 
nants, and before vowels: nakwéli ‘I married.’ 
Voiced w occurs after voiced consonants, vowels, 
and #, and before all vowels (except u) : mwana 
. child,’ yawala ‘ spear shaft,’ masuwa ‘ boat,’ naZwi 
‘I bumped into him.’ w varies with u in mvuaé 
and mvwa and mbua ‘ dog.’ 

1.17%. y occurs after #, n, b, k, d, t and all 
vowels except u, €, and before all vowels: yawe 
‘you,’ miye ‘I,’ syo ‘ this,” moyaémbi ‘ mid-wife,’ 
yanga ‘season,’ bangsya ‘ family,’ monyd5l9 ‘ chain,’ 


nakobyenga ‘I am calling,’ nakakys#mi ‘ I squeeze 


through,’ nakobsdya ‘I am breaking.’ In some 
morphemes, VyV varies freely with VV: saani and 
saYani ‘ plate,’ nadki and nayéki ‘I hear.’ 

1.18. i, and low central a, occur between any 
consonants and before #, except that a does not 
occur in Cy_-C; a occurs frequently after #, i 
rarely ; each occurs less frequently next to vowels: 
fle ‘this,’ apa ‘here,’ bikitu ‘ gourd rattle,’ natuéi 
and natwéy ‘I spat,’ naibi ‘I stole it” and the 
examples in preceding sections. 

1.19. Low front 2 occurs only in Cy_C and 
rarely in 3-C: nakoby@nga ‘I am calling, 
naban3eki ‘I was thinking,’ but nakobidya ‘I 
am breaking.’ 

1.20. 1 (slightly lower than i) and e (high-mid 
front vowel) are free variants between all conso- 
nants except as follows: ris usually unstressed 
while e usually occurs in stressed position ; I occurs 
before # but not after #, while e occurs after # 
but only rarely before # ; 1 occurs after 3, s, t and 
e rarely does; e occurs next to y and 1 does not; 
n3itr ‘tree,’ esindr and eséndi ‘squirrel,’ mbéya 
‘signal call,’ kénga ‘taste.? Both occur next to 
other vowels: suf and sué ‘ hair,’ naébi ‘ i knew it.’ 

1.21. e%, beginning in about the position of e 
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with the tongue rising nearer the alveolar ridge, 
occurs as a free variant of 1 and e, next to y, k, 
and #: makéy ‘ egg,’ eYbéli ‘ cooked,’ koyé¥ ‘ come.’ 

1.22. Low-mid front © occurs between conso- 
nants and before #, but not after #, nor next to 
vowels, nor before y, 3, or s: pémbe ‘ tusk,’ ngénge 
‘poison,’ mohéndi ‘ knife handle.’ 

1.23. Low back a occurs after p, b, k, g, a and 
before all consonants and vowels: pangi ‘ fog,’ 
kobdla ‘hit, kang ‘iron,’ ngaddi ‘ trap.’ 

1.24. Low-mid back (somewhat central) un- 
rounded « occurs before any consonant, after t, d, 
s, and k (especially before t or m) ; after k it varies 
freely with a: etAndi ‘full,’ sambisa ‘bring it,’ 
nakatak3 ‘I used to get in, nakokAma ‘I am 
pecking.’ 

1.25. Mean-mid unrounded back 9 occurs in 
C_# (after any consonant) ; it also occurs after any 
consonant, except those listed in 1. 23-4, before 
any following consonant. It does not occur after 
#, nor next to vowels other than itself. It occurs 
occasionally after the consonants listed in 1. 23-4 
as a free variant of a and a: Lilsto ‘ dream,’ ngslu 
‘foreign traders.’ 

1.26. A vowel slightly more central than 9 and 
very slightly rounded occurs after s: kosombésa 
‘sell it’ (the second o is the central 9). 

1.27. High-mid back somewhat rounded o occurs 
after # and all consonants except s and m, and 
before # and all consonants, and next to all 
vowels; it is appreciably less rounded after p, b, 
k, and less rounded when stressed: tépa ‘small 
net,’ pongi ‘seed of a tree,’ popd ‘ eagle,’ nBdlo 
‘bolo knife,’ nakémi ‘I got in here,’ kongé ‘ Congo,’ 
olsngi ‘ you are right,’ motdéa ‘ twig,’ podlo ‘ flute.’ 

1.28. Unrounded back v, slightly lower than u, 
occurs only after m: muygéngo ‘ Adam’s apple,’ 
mvimi ‘ selfish person.’ 

1.29. u occurs before all consonants and vowels 
and #, and after all except # and w: tunéma 

‘rest,’ motia ‘ spear,’ ndiku ‘ friend.’ 

1.30. Voiceless i, and i which begins voiced and 
ends voiceless, occurs on low tone before #, es- 
pecially after y: mdyi and mai ‘ water,’ ma%an3i 
‘ flea,’ irswahil ‘ Swahili,’ 

1.31. Vowels vary in length, and are particu- 
larly long when stressed and with only one conso- 
nant following: 4-pa ‘here.’ Consonant contin- 
uants also vary in length and are longest imme- 
diately following the heavy stressed vowel: il-e 
‘this.’ Speech is in general rather lento in this 
dialect, and contact between successive sound types 
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is loose; the organs used in speech move relatively 
slowly from one position of contact or breath 
obstruction to the next. 

1.32. Three tones are phonetically distinguish- 
able relative to each other; they will be marked 
in this section only: ’ high, ‘ mid, and no mark 
forlow. E.g. 30a ‘ jealous, 3ua and 3ua ‘ find’; 
sinza ‘moon,’ sanza ‘ vomit’ ; naloti ‘I dreamed’ : 
ekol3 ‘ basketry,’ ekdélo ‘ tribe,’ tikolé ‘ up,’ lékolo 
‘leg’; kambeti ‘ goat,’ s4nzaii ‘ water butterfly ’; 
namidipi ‘I cover myself,’ namobomi ‘I have 
already killed.’ 

1.33. Three degrees of stress are phonetically 
distinguishable relative to each other; they will be 
marked in this section, as in those preceding 1. 32: 
’ loud stress, ‘ medium stress, and no mark for 
zero stress. The words given in 1. 32, with stress 
marked instead of tone, are: 30%a, 3ua and 
3u%a; sanza, sanza; naliti; ekol5, ekélo, Likold, 
16k616; kambeti, sanzati; namidipi, nambomi. 

2.0. The sound types described above may be 
grouped into phonemes as follows: 

2.1. The sound types p, p, and p¥ do not con- 
trast in distribution and are included in one pho- 
neme /p/. Similarly, k®, k, and k” are included 
in /k/, and t, t, and the stop part of the affricate 
é are included in /t/ (1.1-4). We write ap4na, 
kotala, kotyimdla. 

2.2. g and g” are included in /g/, and b and b¥ 
in /b/. If foreign words are regularly pronounced 
with v when speaking Kingwana, we would have 
to recognize a restricted phoneme /v/, and all 
words containing /mbu/ would have variant pho- 
nemic forms with /mvu/; otherwise, we include v 
in /b/. We write ndambo, mbila (1.3, 5, 6). 

2.3. B contrasts with b and with the other 
consonants; it constitutes a separate phoneme /B/ 
(1.7). Similarly, f, h constitute /f£/, /h/ respec- 
tively (1. 8, 15). 

2.4. d and 1 contrast and are included in distinct 
phonemes /d,1/ (1.9, 11). L seems to contrasé 
with neither, although additional material may 
show a contrasting /di/ or /li/. We include it 
arbitrarily in /1/ because this seems to lead to 
fewer cases of morphemes having two phonemic 
forms: thus the morpheme /lal/ ‘ sleep’ occurs in 
kolala ‘sleep’ and nalati /nalali/ ‘I slept.’ How- 
ever, morphemes with double forms in /1/ and /d/ 
remain, for morphemes with /1/ have forms with 
/a/ (instead of /1/) when /n/ precedes the /I/: 
/lil3ta/ ‘a dream,’ /nalsti/ ‘I dreamed,’ /ndst3/ 
‘dream.’ We write eliba, puli, etc. (1.10). 
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2.5. s, 8, and 8 are included in /s/. Anal- 
ogously, 5, 5, and z are included in /z/, although 
there may be some morphemes in which only the 
z variant occurs and in which the environment of 
sound types does not differ from that of other 
morphemes where all three variants occur. In that 
case, distinct phonemes /3/ and /z/ would have to 
be recognized, and most morphemes having one 
would have variant forms with the other. We write 
sué, zi”a (1. 12-3). 

2.6. m and n contrast before vowels and there- 
fore constitute distinct phonemes /m,n/. Before 
consonants, m, n, and y are complementary. It 
would probably be most economical to include 
them all in one of the phonemes, say /n/, which 
would then have a broad pre-consonantal distribu- 
tion while /m/ had none. However, since many 
consonants in Swahili occur before some particular 
small number of other consonants (rather than 
before all consonants or none), we include pre- 
consonantal m, as well as m¥, in /m/, and pre- 
consonantal n, 9 in /n/. We write ndaémbo, 
ngombo (1.14). 

2.7%. aand @ are included in /a/ (1. 18-9). We 
write nakobyaénga, etc. 

2.8. I, e, and eY are partially complementary 
and partially free; they are included in /e/ (1. 20- 
1): nzéte, ebéli, etc. Similarly a, a, and 9 are 
included in /3/ (1. 23-5), and the centered 9, 0, 
and u in /o/ (1. 26-8). We write pingi ‘fog, 
pongi ‘ seed of a tree’; sombisa ‘ bring it,’ sombésa 
‘sell it’; moimi ‘ selfish person.’ 

2.9. © constitutes the phoneme /e/ (1. 22). 

2.10. i, u contrast with each other (1.18), as 
do w and y (1. 16-7) : ya%e ‘ you,’ wi¥e ‘we.’ We 
could recognize four phonemes /i,u,y,w/ (in- 
cluding voiceless i in /i/). However, the possi- 
bility of identifying i and y phonemically, and u 
and w, requires a general review of vowel sequences 
in this dialect. Sequences of two vowels (like and 
different) occur between consonants and before #; 
sequences of three different vowels occur before # ; 
mbua ‘ dog,’ mboa ‘ worm,’ ninéda ‘ sit back,’ moibi 
‘thief,’ baibi ‘ thieves,’ biibi ‘a group of thieves, 
bao ‘those people,’ naébi ‘I knew it,’ lihtéa 
‘wind.’ Unstressed u, 0, i (including voiceless 
final i) next to stressed a, e are most frequently 
pronounced as semi-vowels, and occasionally as 
w, y respectively: aboteé and abotwéY ‘he was 
just born,’ lihwéa ‘ wind.’ Consonantal y, w occur 
between vowels, where i, u, do not; and i, u 
occur before # whereas y, w do not. When y or w 











occur after #, a vowel always follows; whereas in 
the few forms in which i occurs after #, a conso- 
nant follows. It thus appears that i, u and y, w 
are complementary except in C_V, in which posi- 
tion they vary with each other and with the corre- 
sponding semi-vowels. The many cases of short 
inter-vocalic ¥, ¥, which are sometimes hardly 
noticeable, may be written as follows: when they 
are next to i, e or u, o respectively, they will not 
be written but will be considered glides of freely 
varying degree: /yue/ for yae, /pdkoa/ for 
poko¥a and pék°wa ‘ evening,’ /kukéa/ for kuké¥a 
‘turn over’; when they are between non-homo- 
organic vowels they will be written when they 
occur: /mayanzi/ and /madnzi/ (two phonemic 
forms) ‘ flea,’ ekaéki ‘dry’ (here we never heard 
the form with y, so that it is impossible to assume 
that y varies freely with zero between any two such 
vowels). 

We can now include i and y in /i/, u and w in 
/u/, with the understanding that the vocalic and 
consonantal variants occur as described above. The 
cases of y and w in C_V, as in nakwéli ‘I got 
married,’ are now consonantal positions of /i, u/: 
/nakuéli/. This will eliminate certain phonemic 
alternations in many morphemes. E. g. nakoténgwa 
moténgu ‘I am limping with a limp’ is now 
/nakoténgua moténgu/. Compare also akodéndoa 
‘he bounces’ with akopékwa ‘he flies,’ where the 
morphologic ending is identical in both. 

It will be seen that writing y, w as vowels will 
not complicate the description of tone sequences or 
of other features which depend upon the number 
of vowel phonemes in a word. 

2.11. Tone and stress features show no positive 
correlation with the individual vowels, but do show 
regularity when we consider the sequences within 
a word. The simplest pattern appears when they 
are considered together. It then appears that in 
words containing two vowels, one of two sequences 
occurs: either the first vowel has high tone and 
loud stress and the second vowel low tone and zero 
stress; or the first vowel has low tone and loud or 
medium stress and the second vowel has low or 
mid tone and medium or loud stress. The second 
pattern, therefore, has several free variants, but is 
distinguished from the first by the fact that its 
final vowel is never zero stressed and its first vowel 
never high pitched. E.g. the forms in 1. 32-3 
(combining the two sets of markings will give the 
patterns described here), and kanga ‘ mix colors,’ 
kanga ‘tie up’ (the second word was said with 
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loud stress on the first vowel and medium on the 
second, but low tone throughout). 

In words of three syllables: either the first has 
high tone and medium stress, the second high and 
loud, the third low and zero; or the first is high 
and loud, the second low and zero, the third low 
and medium. The latter pattern varies with forms 
in which the first is mid and medium and the last 
is high and loud; in any case in this second pattern 
the penult is always low and zero. In words of 
more than three vowels, either the last three vowels 
are like the first pattern, while the preceding ones 
are low and medium, or the last two or three are 
like the second pattern, with all preceding vowels 
low and medium. 

It is possible thcrefore to mark all the sequences 
as follows: ’ on the penult vowel means that that 
vowel is high, and therefore indicates one of the 
first patterns above (which one will depend on the 
number of vowels in the word) ; ’ on the final vowel 
means that the final vowel is not low and zero, and 
hence indicates one of the second patterns described 
above. The examples given above have been 
marked in this fashion. 

2.12. In order to establish the tone-stress se- 
quences, we have had to recognize word juncture 
/#/. We may now recognize junctures which mark 
the boundary of utterance intonations: slight 
lowering of pitch and of loudness toward the end 
of most utterances, which we may call statement 
utterances and mark with /./ at the end; and an 
extra high pitch on the last stressed vowel of the 
utterance, higher than the other high tones, which 
occurs with questions and which we may mark /?/: 
abotéi? ‘ Was he just born?’. No other junctures 
have had to be recognized on phonemic grounds. 

3.0. A few reductions of the phonemic system 
are possible : 

3.1. The double articulation of B, the position 
of the tongue in pronouncing it, and the fact that 
yn occurs before it, suggests that we can consider B 
as the variant of b after /k/ and as being otherwise 
the sequence /gb/. (In some cases one can hear 
gp varying with gb, as in egbeli ‘platform,’ in 
which case we can say that B is also a free variant 
of /b/ after /g/.) It must then be stated as a 
phonetic fact that the /g/ and /b/ are released 
almost simultaneously, or with the /g/ very shortly 
before the /b/. We write ngbakidi, nakbéyi, mog- 
bagba, etc. (1. 7}. 

3.2. It may be possible to write /z/ as the 
sequence /dy/. The two never contrast, and in at 
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least one case a word varies between both forms: 
nakobsdya and nakob33a ‘I break’; note also that 
in naban3eki ‘I was thinking’ 2 occurs after 
3 although it otherwise occurs only after y. Mr 
Lengo also varies between n3iu and ndyiu ‘ yes.’ 
However, these may be forms from two dialects, 
since such sound shifts are observable in that area; 
and writing /di/ for /z/ would involve various 
complications for the tone pattern and vowel se- 
quences: e. g. in words like /ziia/ ‘ jealous,’ /zué/ 
‘ find.’ 

4.1. The phonemes of this dialect are: Linear 
phonemes /p, t, k, b, d, g, f, 1, s, z, h, m, n, i, e, €, 
a, 2, 0, u/; Non-linear phonemes /’, #, ., ?/. 

4,2. All consonants occur before and after any 
vowel (except limitations of e) and after #; no 
consonant occurs before #. /t, f, h/ occur next to 
no consonant. /s/ occurs only before /k/; /p/ 
only before /1/ and (once?) after /m/. /k/ occurs 
before /l, b/ and after /s/; /1/ only after /p, k/. 


/g/ occurs before /b/ and after /n/ (and in 
/n-b/) ; /b/ occurs after /m, k, g, ng/. /d/ and 
/z/ occur only after /n/; and /m/ or /n/ occur 
only before /p, b, d, g, z/. 

All vowels occur between consonants and before 
#. All except ©, 9 also occur after # and next to 
other vowels. In our material, only a, 0, 9, i occur 
next to themselves. 

4.3. Kingwana words thus begin with conso- 
nants or vowels and end in vowels. There is only 
one cluster of three consonants /ngb/, and the only 
common clusters are /mb, nd, ng, nz, gb, kb/ (the 
only other clusters being /mp, pl, kl, sk/). Vowels 
occur usually singly between consonants; a se- 
quence of two vowels neither of which is /i, u/ is 
rare except before #. In medial sequences the /i/ 
or /u/ is usually first, and in sequences of three 
vowels the middle one (less frequently, the first 
one) is /i/ or /u/. No word consists of less than 
three phonemes (though morphemes do). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A Note on ‘ The Faithful Dog as Security for a Debt’ 


I can add a few details to Dr. Emeneau’s article 
on The Faithful Dog as Security for a Debt (in 
JAOS 61.1-17). Dr. Emeneau refers on page 7 
to the fact that one version of the story of ‘The 
Faithful Dog’ is told of the temple of Kukurra 
Math in Mandla and adds, ‘we have no further 
details about this.’ In the Mandla District Gazet- 
teer by F. R. R. Rudman (Bombay, 1912), there 
is an account of this temple and explanations are 
given of its name. ‘One is that some Pandwas, 
who were living in the neighbourhood, were sud- 
denly called away to repel a raid from Rewa State, 
and built the temples in a single night. Leaving 
at cockcrow next morning they gave the name of 
Kakarramath to the scene of their nightly labours, 
Another story is that a Banjara built them in 
memory of a faithful dog. He had apparently 
left a bag of money at this spot and as he was pro- 
ceeding on his journey was tripped up by his dog, 
who refused to let him pass. In anger he struck 
the animal, which had just enough strength to 
limp back to the place where the money was lying. 
The Banjara becoming interested followed the dog 
and found it breathing its last over the bag of 
money. In an agony of remorse—for Banjaras 
are notoriously devoted to their dogs—he built the 
temple in honour of so striking an example of 
canine fidelity.’ 

In the Appendix of the Gazetteer another ver- 
sion of the tale is given but this corresponds almost 
exactly to that recorded in Russell and Hiralal 
(The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces 
of India 2.189 [1916] ). 

Although the majority of these stories are etio- 
logical in character I have recorded one version, 
from the Khuntia Chokh tribe of primitive iron 
smelters in the Uprora Zemindari of the Bilaspur 
District in the Central Provinces, which is not so. 


Here the tale occurs emboxed in a longer story of 
a Raja who is pestered by his wife to tell him a 
secret. He knows that if he reveals the secret he 
will turn into a stone and tries to persuade his 
wife to excuse him. Among the arguments that 
he uses he tells first the story of a man who killed 
a mungoose which had saved the life of his child 
by killing a snake that was about to attack it, and 
then felt very sorry because he had killed it very 
unnecessarily. ‘That is how you will feel, says 
the Raja, ‘if you kill me by making you tell the 
story.’ The Rani, however, persists and then the 
Raja tells her the story of ‘The Faithful Dog’ in 
the following version: 

‘A rich man had a dog of whom he was very 
fond. One day he lost all his money and had 
nothing to eat. He took the dog to a great sheth 
and left it in pawn with him for five hundred 
rupees. With this money he traded until he be- 
came rich again. One day some thieves stole a lot 
of ornaments from the sheth’s house and hid them 
in a tank, but the dog saw the thieves and ran to 
the sheth, saying, “Ku, Ku, Ku,” and then led 
him to the tank. There the sheth found all his 
ornaments. The sheth was very pleased, and wrote 
a letter and tied the letter with five hundred rupees 
round the dog’s neck and sent it to its master. 
When the dog ran home its master thought that it 
had run away from the sheth and he was very 
angry and killed it. After it was dead he saw the 
letter and the five hundred rupees and became 
very sad. So too, if I turn into stone you will be 
sad.’ 

It is interesting to find in this tale both sub- 
types of the general type of tale called by Bloom- 
field ‘ Hasty ingratitude, or strike but hear.’ 


VERRIER ELWIN 


CitrakoT FALLs 
Bastar, INDIA 





A Further Note on “The Faithful Dog as Security for a Debt’ 


On comparison of the two examples of the motif 
given in the immediately preceding brief com- 
munication by Mr. Elwin with the examples and 


analysis given by me in the original article on the 
motif, we find that the new example, that from 
the Khuntia Chokh, belongs to my more common 
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type in which the dog serves its new master by 
trailing or repelling robbers. In that the robbers 
hid their booty in a ‘tank,’ the example belongs 
with the versions of Lucknow, Mirzapur, and the 
Central Provinces (i.e. the version recorded by 
Russell and Hira Lal for the Kukurra Mandhi 
temple in the Drug District). In one of its de- 
tails, viz. the nature of the token of the cancella- 
tion of the debt, it is aberrant along with the 
Kashmir IT version, and in that of the place where 
the dog was killed it agrees with the Kota, Nasik, 
and Baluchistan versions against a majority which 
tell the tale otherwise. 

Of the two stories for the Kukurra Math at 
Mandla, one does not illustrate this motif. The 
other is obviously closely connected with our motif, 
but only one owner is involved and the service 
done by the dog is different from either of those 
that we have treated as sub-types of the motif. 

‘Mr. Elwin’s new example is of interest in that 
it is the only one found so far, except at the 
periphery, Kashmir and the far south of India, 
which is not attached to a locality as an etiological 
myth. 
~ Since I published my paper in JAOS 61. 1-17, 
I have found two other printed versions. The first 
is in Indian Antiquary 5.187-8 (1876), John 
Cain, Legencs and Notes on Customs, of which 
the first part is: Legend of Kukkakakani, Krishna 
District, S. I. (I reproduce it below). This Telugu 
version belongs, not with the Tamil and Kota 
versions, but with the majority, in the detail of 
the service rendered by the dog. The dog searched 
out property that had been concealed by thieves; 
it is not told where it was hidden, in water or in 
the ground. The dog was killed by its first owner 
who was coming to repay the loan. Other details 
are not significant or are lacking (e. g. thé amount 
of the loan). It is notable that the first owner 
killed himself in remorse, and his horse as well; 
this denouement of suicide agrees with the Hy- 
derabad, Tamil, and Kota versions. 

The story is made into an etiological myth, and 
very obviously in a secondary way. The horse that 
was killed is intrusive in the story and was put 
in to explain the figure of the horseman on the 
stone; the second dog and the pig(?) are not 
explained. The addition of a muni (ascetic hermit) 
to erect the commemorative stone is peculiar to 
this version. 


TELUGU VERSION 


In the village of Kukkakakani, which is situated be- 
tween Gantur and Mangalagiri, in the southern part of 
the Krishna District, is a stone very rudely carved. The 
top part of the stone is broken off, but any one can see 
at a glance that the figures cut on the stone were a 
horseman and two dogs pursuing what seems to be a 
pig. There is an interesting legend connected with this 
stone and the village, which, as told at the village itself, 
is as follows:— 

Some two hundred years ago a man went to the vil- 
lage of Kondapalli to borrow some money from a mer- 
chant residing there. He promised to repay the money 
within two or three months. The merchant, however, 
naturally asked for some better security than his bare 
word, and to his great astonishment the borrower pro- 
posed to leave his favourite hound in pawn. To assure 
the merchant that the security was good, he turned to 
the dog and gave it several orders, which were instantly 
executed. Looking at the dog he then said, “Now I 
have put you in pawn for two months, and you are not 
to return till the money is paid; so go now and sit 
down by the merchant.” Fully understanding all that 
was said, the dog immediately left his master and took 
up his station by the side of the merchant. The latter, 
now fully trusting the applicant for money, paid it over 
at once, and the dog remained with him. Before the two 
months had elapsed, one night the merchant’s house 
was plundered excepting the room where the dog was 
tied up. In the morning when the merchant arose he 
discovered his loss, but going to the dog he unloosed 
him, and saw to his astonishment the dog set off as if 
following the scent of the rogues. Thinking that he 
could not do better than follow the dog, he likewise set 
off in pursuit, and at last, searching carefully the place 
where the dog came to a stand-still, he found all his 
property carefully concealed. On returning home he 
called the dog, and having written a note saying that 
he considered that the dog’s intelligence and faithfulness 
had fully cleared off the debt, he tied the note to the 
animal’s neck and sent him off to his master. The 
latter happened to have been able to procure a sum of 
money, and was on his way to redeem his favourite, 
when he met him on the road. Angry at what he 
thought a breach of honour on the part of the dog, he 
hastily raised his spear and killed him on the spot. He 
had no sooner done this than he spied the note, and on 
opening and reading it he discovered the terrible mistake 
he had been guilty of. Deep remorse now filled his 
mind, and turning round he slew his horse and then 
himself. A very short time after this a muni who was 
living near happened to come by, and saw the corpses, 
the money, and the note. Being a man of great under- 
standing, he comprehended the whole in an instant, and 
taking up the money, called in certain masons and had 
the above-mentioned stone carved in commemoration of 
the event. He also built a small mud tower around the 
stone. For some time the spirit of the dog assumed the 
shape of a pisdchi and troubled the passers by, but 
before very long this ceased. The former name of the 
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village close by was Kakani, but after the above-related 
event occurred it was changed to Kukkakakani: kukka 
is the Telugu name for a dog. 


The second version that escaped my attention 
previously is that published by Sir Aurel Stein 
and Sir George A. Grierson in Hatim’s Tales 50-3 
(1923). This tale was recorded in Kashmir and 
like the two Kashmir versions discussed in the 
previous paper is emboxed in a longer story, very 
close in its contents to that in which Knowles 
found it. This version is obviously closely related 
to Knowles’s two versions, but differs from them 
in a few comparatively minor details. It agrees 
with them in the details of the dramatis personae, 
the circumstances of the transfer of money, and 
the reason given for killing the dog; all these: are 
peculiar to the Kashmir versions and found in no 
other versions. Hatim’s version makes the original 
owner sell the dog outright rather than pledge 
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him; consequently the token of cancellation of the 
debt is replaced by a note of hand equal to the 
original purchase price, a document which is closer 
to that of Kash. II than to any other version. In 
this detail Hatim’s version is aberrant as com- 
pared with all the other versions. The amount of 
the sale price of the dog is 500 rupees, coinciding 
with no other version. The service rendered by 
the dog is that found in the Kath., Bal., Hyd., 
Kash. I and II versions; the item of the dog 
digging to indicate the hiding-place of the goods 
is omitted, a change for the worse. The place of 
the killing of the dog was at home. The token was 
discovered on the dog’s neck, an agreement with 
the majority of versions. The dog was killed by 
being shot with a gun, a means found in no other 
version and clearly a modern innovation. 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Sarpabandha 


The word sarpabandha is discussed by M. B. 
Emeneau in JAOS 62.206 and rendered, rightly 
as I think, by ‘ snake-fetter.’ If the word is rare, 
the idea is a very old one. It underlies RV 6. 75. 14 
where the archer’s arm-guard is called a hasta- 
ghna, evidently a kenning for the snake that bites 
the hand that feeds or seizes it, and this guard is 
said to ‘ go round and round the arm as Ahi might 
with his coils’ (ahir iva bhogath pary eti bahim). 
In TS 2.4.1.6 and 5.4.5.4 Vrtra “ties up” 
(asindt) Indra in sixteen coils, and Agni frees him 
from ‘that evil’ by burning away the coils; so 
also in PB 13. 5. 22 where the verb corresponding 
to asinat is paryabhujat, and Indra frees himself 
from that evil by means of a chant, the serpent 
unwinding itself as he sings, and the case is really 
one of snake-charming. 

Incidentally, the wording of the RV context 
taken together with the facts of the Ahi-Vrtra 
myth, are strangely reminiscent of the Karados 
story’ in which a fierce serpent (created by a 
magician to be the hero’s enemy, just as Vrtra was 
created by Tvastr to be Indra’s foe), when Karados 
unwittingly puts his hand into the box in which 
it has been concealed, winds itself about his arm 


* For the Karados story in detail see E. K. Heller, The 
Story of the Sorcerer’s Serpent, in Speculum 15. 338- 
347 (1940). 


(in the MHG. version, ‘den arm begreif und 
umbesluog, umbewant sich vil und gnuog’), and 
cannot be removed until it is offered milk, at the 
same time that holy monks are chanting; it is 
clear that here too the serpent is charmed by the 
music, at the same time that it is fed. 

It may also be observed that while only two 
occurrences of the word sarpabandha can be cited, 
there is the similar word ndgabandha,? which 
occurs as an architectural term and as the name 
of a pattern, in which latter sense it means a 
design of interlacing serpents which are, so to say, 
knotted together. I think, indeed, that there is 
an allusion to our story in the words of RV 
10. 61.13, ‘that knot of Susna’s that Indra re- 
solved,’ and in 9. 97.18 where there is a knot that 
Soma (the main source of Indra’s strength) is 
enjoined to untie; and also perhaps in the word 
setu (from si, as in asinat, cited above) where this 
word bears its meaning of ‘bond, and not that of 
‘bridge.’ The subject of knots requires, however, 
a longer discussion, and I will only remark that 
the Jina Mahavira (terms that in another context 
might refer to Indra himself) is Nirgrantha, 
‘Freed from the Knot.’ 

Further, with respect to the second part of the 


2 See s.v. Nagabandha in JAOS 48.265 (1928), with 
references. 
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word (-bandha), and Ksemendra’s reference to 
relatives as bandhavah (¥V badh, to ‘bind’ or 
‘fetter’), it would appear that the notion that 
‘relatives are fetters’ is implicit in the etymology 
itself. That ‘relatives are fetters’ is from the 
religious, as distinguished from the social point of 
view (where such ‘ connections’ may be an advan- 
tage or a disadvantage according to circum- 
stances), an almost universal idea. It is expressed, 
for example, in Meister Eckhart’s ‘ So long as thou 
still knowest who thy father and mother are in 
time, thou art not dead with the real death’ 
(Pfeiffer, p. 462) a dictum that doubtless rests 
upon the words ‘ No one can be my disciple who 
hateth not father and mother...’ (Luke 14. 26), 
and that is exactly paralleled in MU 6. 28, ‘If to 
son and wife and family he is attached—for such 
an one, no, never at all, and in numerous Bud- 
dhist texts, e.g. Sn. 60 ‘ Abandon son and father 
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those in which the Buddha, who is free from all 
attachments, points out that it is in vain to ask, 
‘What is my kindred?’ (Sn. 455-6). Finally, it 
is not insignificant that the word bhoga, ‘ coil,’ as 
used above, means also ‘pleasure,’ ‘ enjoyment, 
‘food.’* In these we are all entaugled : but ‘ What 
dreams may come when we have shuffled off this 
mortal coil, must give us pause!’ 

Thus sarpabandha is certainly one word, and 
its use in Mbh. is perfectly intelligible, both from 
an Indian and from a European point of view: the 
Kauravas have tried to ‘ensnare’ or ‘ entangle’ 
the Pandavas in ‘ evil,’ as Vrtra entangled Indra, 


ANANDA K, CooMARASWAMY 


Museum oF FINE Arts, 
Boston, MassacCHUSETTS 


* Bhoga covers all ‘ experience,’ whether of pleasure or 
pain; and just as for Plato, so for Ksemendra all ‘ex- 
periences’ are passions by which we are disturbed and 


and mother and go thy way alone,’ and notably dis-eased. Experience is something that we suffer. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Archaeology and the Religion of Israel. The 
Ayer Lectures of the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School, 1941. By WiLi1am FoxwELL 
AtBRIGHT. Baltimore: THE JoHNs HoPpKINS 
Press, 1942. Pp. xii + 238. 


This series of four lectures, with some expan- 
sion and a supplementary chapter, makes a volume 
which is more useful for the general reader and 
Bible student than the author’s earlier book, From 
the Stone Age to Christianity (FSAC), and at the 
same time contains much new material of interest 
to the specialist. It is dedicated to Prof. James A. 
Montgomery. 

The first chapter, entitled “ Archaeology, His- 
tory and Religion,” begins by recalling what was 
said in FSAC regarding the importance of archae- 
ology for history, the scientific objectivity of his- 
tory, and the author’s “organismic” philosophy 


of history. The hitherto unrecognized value of 
archaeology for the history of the human mind is 
then presented, with emphasis on the superiority of 


objective, contemporary evidence from antiquity 
to inference from savage mentality as observed 
today. The utilization of this material, Albright 
points out, requires both archaeological and philo- 
logical training which anthropologists and psy- 
chologists can hai .y be expected to have, while 
the archaeologist is not likely to be adequately 
trained in psychology and anthropology. This 
leads to a discussion of psychology comparable to 
the discussion of the philosophy of history in 
FSAC, though much briefer. Here as there the 
breadth of the author’s thinking and reading is 
impressively demonstrated, but the outcome makes 
no discernible difference for what follows, while it 
delays the main business of the book. 

The account of prehistoric art which follows is 
of interest to the archaeologist and the student of 
cultural history, though again its bearing on the 
religion of Israel is somewhat remote. An imagi- 
native-aesthetic stage, from Aurignacian to late 
Magdalenian in Europe, is first distinguished and 
shown to be characterized by accuracy of observa- 
tion and a realism promoted by the magical pur- 
pose of this early art, together with a grace and 
economy of distinctly aesthetic value. The early 
Chalcolithic art of southwestern Asia also is classi- 


fied as imaginative-aesthetic, fertility of invention 
and skill in geometric design being noted as its 
distinctive qualities. The same sense of aesthetic 
balance exhibited in art, Albright thinks, con- 
trolled the development of fertility myths in this 
age. The adoption of fixed norms in Egyptian art, 
the decline in Mesopotamia, the renascence in the 
dynasty of Accad, and the emergence of Assyrian 
and Syro-Phoenician art are lightly sketched. The 
dependence of Israelite art on the last mentioned 
and its superiority to the contemporary Greek art 
and the archaistic contemporary art of Egypt and 
Babylonia are pointed out. 

A discussion of Canaanite music and poetry, 
Israel’s dependence on them, and the influence of 
Egyptian models through Phoenician mediation 
leads to an interesting remark on the effect of 
linguistic developments on Hebrew prosody. The 
old Canaanite metric system, Albright says, was 
apparently syllabic, but the loss of vowel endings 
and the shift of accent to the end of the word 
brought about the adoption of accentual meter for 
Hebrew poetry. The existence of a developed 
musical system “saved the day” (in what sense 
is not clear), and Hebrew poetry became much 
more free than its predecessors. 

Turning from the imaginative and aesthetic to 
the affective faculties, Albright takes up the 
archaeological evidence on ancient man’s emotions 
and instincts. The only reliable evidence here, he 
holds, is that afforded by written documents, which 
for the purposes of this book are included under 
the term archaeology. A sketch of Sumerian and 
Egyptian religious literature and a comparison of 
them with Israelite literature leads to the conclu- 
sion that the latter maintains on the whole a 
higher emotional level, and that the religious ex- 
periences of conversion and mystical union with 
God are attested in Israel only. 

For man’s reasoning faculties Albright finds it 
possible to use not only literary ma*erials but also 
artistic representations, artifacts, and linguistic 
phenomena. Following the scheme of prelogical, 
empirico-logical, and logical stages in the history 
of thought, as presented previously in FSAC, he 
presents mythology and magic as the sphere of 
prelogical thinking, maintaining that from the 
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earliest times the world of everyday life was dealt 
with by empirico-logical thought. To the present 
reviewer the line seems too sharply drawn here, 
but the point cannot be debated now. As products 
of empirical logic Albright points to didactic 
literature, law codes, morality based on individual 
responsibility, early science, and in religion mono- 
theism. All these were developed or forecast, he 
says, in Egypt and Mesopotamia, but individual 
morality and monotheism were “substantially 
Israel’s contribution to the world.” 

The archaeological background of Old Testa- 
ment religion is the subject of the second chapter, 
introduced by a discussion of the sources, written 
and unwritten. For Syria and Palestine the Ras 
Shamrah tablets are especially stressed, but Ac- 
cadian and Egyptian records, Canaanite and Phoe- 
nician inscriptions in the linear alphabet, Aramaic 
inscriptions and documents, and Hebrew inscrip- 
tions from Palestine are all taken into account. 
Under unwritten material the problem of identify- 
ing religious buildings and objects is helpfully 
discussed from a point of view neither over-con- 
fident nor unduly cautious. A note states the 
interesting view that the supposed temple found 
by Welter on the slope of Mt. Gerizim above 
Balatah was “a patrician villa of the sixteenth 
century B.C.,” which seems to this reviewer 
entirely likely. In connection with the sources 
for Mesopotamia and Persia the thought-provoking 
observation is made that Israelite and Mesopo- 
tamian religion were in some respects closer to 
each other than either was to Canaanite religion. 
Egypt and Ethiopia, Asia Minor, Arabia, Cyprus 
and ‘the Aegean are all included in this compre- 
hensive survey of the background of the Old Testa- 
ment. The chapter closes with a discussion of the 
use of archaeological date for the history of ancient 
Near Eastern religion, dealing with problems 
selected “to illustrate the necessity of a critical 
approach.” Here the identification of religious 
buildings and objects in Palestine comes in for 
further discussion. The perplexing question of 
the religious significance of mythological sym- 
bolism in Palestinian bronzes, ivories, seals, and 
gems is raised, and the conclusion reached is that 
in general such significance is either doubtful or 
non-existent. 

The third chapter, which has been added to 
the lectures given at Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, is an especially important one. It deals 





with archaeology and the religion of the Canaan- 
ites. Albright uses the term Canaanite in a rather 
comprehensive way to which exception may be 
and has been taken. He says that the Canaanite 
language and religion can be traced to the begin- 
ning of the second millennium, and that long 
before that time the ancestors of the Canaanites 
had been living in Phoenicia and Palestine. The 
last statement is based on evidence that the in- 
habitants of Palestine in the early third mil- 
lennium spoke “ Northwest Semitic (of which 
Canaanite, as we know it, is a later dialect or 
group of dialects).” In a previous chapter Al- 
bright describes Ugaritic as “a Canaanite dialect 
closely related to ancestral Hebrew.”* Later he 
uses “ Amorite ” as the equivalent of “ Northwest 
Semitic,” remarking that the Amorites of the E- 
document were the Canaanites of the J-document. 
A somewhat sharper definition of terms, even if 
necessarily somewhat arbitrary, would be less con- 
fusing. The first major break in Canaanite his- 
tory, Albright says, came in the thirteenth and 
twelfth centuries [not in the eighteenth!] with 
the Philistine and Israelite invasions of Palestine 
and the movements of Aramaeans in Syria, by all 
of which the Canaanites lost much of their former 
territory. As shown in an earlier paper by 
Albright, a new start was made by the Sidonians 
in the twelfth century, with Tyre as their politi- 
cal capital. In the sixth century there was a 
literary renascence, to which we owe the work of 
Sanchuniathon. 

The Canaanite pantheon is discussed next. 
Albright stresses the “ fluidity of personality and 
function” and the “etymologically transparent 
names and appellations ” of the Canaanite deities, 
showing that in these respects Canaanite religion 
was more primitive than Accadian or Egyptian. 
Naturally the Ras Shamrah texts are drawn upon 
heavily, but the difference between the deities of 
the mythological tablets and the local pantheon is 
taken to indicate that the myths were “more or 
less common to all Canaanites.” An excellent 
resume of what is known about the main deities is 
given. For the general reader it is very inform- 
ing; for the scholar it is of interest as a compre- 


+See A. Goetze, Is Ugaritic a Canaanite Dialect?, 
Language 17.127-38 (1941); ep. also Albright’s state- 
ment BASOR no. 86, p. 30 “. . . the dialectic and 
onomastic distinction between Canaanites and Amorites 
in the second millennium stands in need of clarification 
in many points.” 
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hensive statement of Albright’s positions in this 
field. 

This is equally true of the ensuing account of 
Canaanite mythology. Pointing to Isaiah 14:12 
as a quotation from Canaanite poetry, and identi- 
fying Helel ben Shahar with ‘Ashtar-Chemosh, 
Albright suggests that the fate of Helel in Isaiah 
14 may indicate the sequel of the broken off narra- 
tive of I AB, in which ‘Ashtar is nominated for 
the vacant throne of Baal. For the Keret and 
Dan’el epics the possibility of a historical nucleus 
is recognized. As compared with Mesopotamian, 
Egyptian, Anatolian, and Aegean mythology that 
of the Canaanites is found to occupy an inter- 
mediate position, especially close to the Anatolian. 
One cannot help wondering whether this would be 
equally so if our chief sources came from Palestine 
instead of northern Syria. 

Canaanite religious practice also has a section 
devoted to it. In comparison with the sacrificial 
ritual of Israel Albright finds that of the Canaan- 
ites to be more diversified. Human sacrifice and 
sacred prostitution are briefly considered, and 
while it is acknowledged that archaeology has not 
clarified the extent of the former, both prac- 
tices are held to have declined in late Phoenician 
times. The importance of Canaanite influence on 
Yahwism is minimized, except “in the domain 
of religious architecture, cultic symbolism and 
sacrificial practice, poetic language and temple 
music.” 

The last two chapters deal with successive 
periods in Israelite religion. Chapter IV gives “a 
survey of the religious history of Israel from the 
Conquest to the end of David’s reign,” connecting 
the religious developments with social, economic, 
and political history. Albright’s relatively conser- 
vative position with regard to the religion of Moses 
and the history of the Conquest is reaffirmed, with 
a new and important emphasis on the differences 
between ass-nomadism and camel-nomadism as in- 
validating conceptions of Israelite life derived by 
inference from the life of the Arab bedouins. Here 
the interesting suggestion is made that the nine- 
teenth century Asiatics of the famous Beni Hasan 
tomb painting are a group like the Arab traveling 
smiths and the Kenites of the Bible, and two 
puzzling objects in the painting are explained as 
portable bellows. That the ancestors of the He- 
brews included similar groups is suggested. The 
mixed origin and heterogeneous social character of 
the ancestral Hebrews are emphasized, with good 
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reason. Incidentally the equation of Hebrew and 
‘apiru is reaffirmed. 

Having discussed elsewhere Albright’s theory of 
Mosaic monotheism, the reviewer will here pass 
over that important subject, except to say that he 
remains unconvinced, though the presentation of 
the theory in this volume is in some respects an 
improvement over that given in FSAC. We 
must still await a really adequate presentation of 
Albright’s position on this subject. 

For the period following the Conquest the 
amphictyony grouped about a central shrine is 
recognized as “the central religious institution 
of Israel.” A bamah is defined as an “ elevated 
platform on which cultic objects were placed.” To 
the reviewer it seems more likely that the word 
(meaning primarily ‘ back’) had in this connec- 
tion some such meaning as ‘ ridge,’ comparable to 
our term ‘hog-back.’? Alignments of standing 
stones excavated in Palestine, including now even 
those of Gezer, are regarded not as “ high places ” 
but as groups of memorial stelae. In spite of the 
wide difference in dates, the “high places” of 
Petra are considered our most instructive archaeo- 
logical material for understanding the Canaanite 
and early Israelite sanctuaries. 

Not the least interesting of Albright’s positions 
are some of his views regarding the history of the 
Israelite priesthood. He maintains (inconclusively, 
this reviewer feels) that the high priest had a 
prominent position before the establishment of the 
monarchy. The Levites are held to have been 


~ originally a group of persons pledged to their ser- 


vice for debt or in fulfilment of vows; it is even 
suggested that as such they may have had a pre- 
Mosaic origin. The same explanation is given for 
the use of the cognate term in N. Arabic inscrip- 
tions. This makes it difficult to account for the 
tradition of Genesis 34 and 49 with regard to 
Levi. Albright holds that the later priestly and 
Levitical groups were not “hard and fast genea- 
logical groups,” though he would not discard 
entirely the tradition of Aaronic descent. On both 
of these points we can agree. 

The conflict between Yahweh and the gods of 
Canaan is dealt with next. Persistent pagan ele- 
ments in Israelite religion are attributed to the 
older Hebrew tribes in Palestine which adopted 
Yahwism after the Conquest. This introduces an 
interesting treatment of the story of Abimelech 
(dated not long before Saul), which is cited as 
showing the persistence of paganism in a Canaanite 
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town taken into the Israelite federation. From 
the use of the expression “killing the ass” for 
“making a treaty,” as attested at Mari, it is in- 
ferred that the designation of the Shechemites as 
“Sons of the Ass” (Hamor) is equivalent to 
“Sons of the Confederacy.” Albright does not 
often indulge in such far fetched and improbable 
inferences. 

As an assured archaeological fact it is stated 
that the teraphim of 1 Samuel 19: 12-17 were not 
images, because life-sized images have not been 
found in Palestine. The possibility that they may 
have been used but have not survived because they 
were made of wood should not be categorically 
ruled out, even though the probability may not be 
great. The fact that Astarte plaques and figurines 
are not found in early Israelite levels in central 
Palestine is plausibly connected with the aniconic 
character of Yahwism. 

Passing on to the religion of the early tenth 
century, Albright assigns to David a place quite 
in accord with his prominence in Israelite tradi- 
tion. The system of Levitical cities and cities of 
refuge is attributed to him on the basis of the 
studies of Lohr and Klein, and the part assigned 
to him by the Chronicler in the origin of the 
temple music is accepted as historical. The musi- 
cal fame of Syria and Palestine in the ancient 
world is appropriately recalled in this connection. 
A brief examination of the tradition regarding the 
guilds of temple singers leads to the general con- 
clusion that the Hebrews were aware of the pre- 
Israelite sources of their religious music. The 
close contacts between some of the Psalms and the 
Ugaritic texts are pertinent here, inasmuch as 
Albright dates a number of the Psalms in question 
as early as the tenth or eleventh century. 

The fifth chapter discusses the times of Solomon 
and the dual monarchy. Considerable attention is 
given to the economic and political background of 
Solomon’s reign, with many interesting details 
drawn from recent archaeclogical work in Pales- 
tine. For the history of Hebrew religion the prin- 
ciple point which emerges here is the subordination 
of the religious organization and institutions to 
the state. The temple of Solomon and its place 
in the religious history of Israel provide the sub- 
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ject.of an especially interesting section. The ninth 
century temple of Tell Tainat is accepted as 
demonstrating the Syrian background of the archi- 
tecture of Solomon’s temple. A detailed discussion 
of the pillars Jachin and Boaz, using especially 
the Marisa tomb paintings and the thymiateria 
studied by Karl Wigand, confirms essentially the 
view of Robertson Smith that the pillars were huge 
incence burners of Phoenician type. In these and 
other objects connected with the temple Albright 
finds much cosmic symbolism, combined perhaps 
with historical symbolism in some cases. Many 
readers will find this the freshest and most illumi- 
nating part of the whole book. 

The period of the dual monarchy also, however, 
gives occasion for many important observations. 
For example, a point not always sufficiently recog- 
nized is that the pagan influences to which the 
later kings of Judah too often succumbed were no 
longer Canaanite but Aramaic and Assyrian. 
Child sacrifice by fire is adjudged, on the basis of 
2 Kings 17:31, to have been a Syrian practice, 
and this is connected with the early evidence from 
Mari for the worship of Muluk (Molech). Al- 
bright concludes that the use of molk as a sacri- 
ficial term (demonstrated by Hissfeldt) was de- 
rived from the name of the deity Muluk, to whom 
votive offerings were made. Somewhat question- 
able parallels are adduced for such a process. 

Many important aspects of the book have been 
neglected in this brief survey. It is trite but true 
to say that the points mentioned cannot convey 
an adequate idea of the extraordinary way in which 
the book combines a clear popular summary of 
the main outlines of its subject with new contribu- 
tions at particular points, and original views which 
are always stimulating if not always acceptable. 
Certainly no student of the Old Testament can 
afford to ignore it. Like all productions of the 
house of Furst, the volume is both accurately and 
beautifully printed. The 178 pages of text are 
followed by 44 pages of notes. An index of bibli- 
cal citations and an index of subjects and authors 
are provided. It is to be regretted that circum- 
stances prevented the inclusion of illustrations. 


| MILLAR Burrows 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Northeastern Asiatic Art, Korea, Manchuria, Mon- 
golia and Tibet, Catalogue of an exhibition at 
the Toledo Museum of Art (unsigned) ; 
Toledo, Ohio, 1942. 47 (unnumbered) pages 
of text, including glossary and ‘ chronology’; 
11 plates, showing 69 objects. 


The recent exhibition in Toledo Museum appar- 
ently assembled a remarkable collection of valuable 
objects from the all too little known peripheral 
regions of Far Eastern culture, and this well- 
printed catalogue of the exhibits was issued with 
the expressed hope that it would also be found a 
useful source of reference for those unable to see 
the actual display. 

Unfortunately, the author, or authors, missed a 
great opportunity. Though the exhibition is here 
described as having been “a selection of different 
phases of Art from the interrelated countries of 
Northeastern Asia,” no attempt has been made to 
point out the cultural interrelations which were 
particularly significant between Tibet and Mon- 
golia, Manchuria and Korea. Moreover, like so 
much that has been written on Oriental Art, this 
leaves one with an impression of beautifully worded 
descriptions in which the author has sought to create 
a pleasantly exotic atmosphere, with little regard 
for facts. This is particularly apparent in the 
Tibetan portion where the quantity and quality of 
the inaccuracies render the descriptions completely 
valueless for reference. 

The misstatements regarding the Tibetan things 
are net confined to faults in iconography,—a field 
with many pitfalls for the amateur,—but they re- 
veal a profound misunderstanding of the history 
of Lamaism, and the development—not to say pur- 
pose—of its art, producing a completely misleading 
picture of the culture in which this religion plays 
an all-important role. There is little excuse for this 
after the splendidly presented and well-publicized 
Tibetan shows in Newark Museum, and in view of 
the many fine reference works available (such as 
Sir Charles Bell’s Religion of Tibet, Col. L. A. 
Waddell’s Lamaism, and Mrs. A. K. Gordon’s 
Lamaist Iconography). Whether or not the museum 
authorities chose to take this opportunity to explain 
something of Tibetan beliefs, and help to remove 
some of the prevailing misconceptions about their 
‘ mysteries,’ an exhibition of this importance might 
have deserved a little preparation, especially before 
the publication of a catalogue intended for wide 
circulation. 
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For the benefit of the large number who are said 
to have acquired the catalogue, I am submitting a 
few comments and corrections for the items listed 
in the Tibetan portion, based on a thorough study 
of this culture, familiarity with a few of the objects, 
and photographs of others. (The numbers corre- 
spond to those used in the catalogue.) 


154, Contrary to the impression given in the de- 
scription of this picture, in actual Lamaist temples, 
paintings characterized by “tranquility, etc.” are 
far more common and more prominently featured 
than those which show “ the fierceness and demon- 
ology (sic) of typical Lamaist renderings.” In fact 
the latter element is definitely subordinated. : How- 
ever, as this is largely a question of interpretation, 
I shall not argue the point; beyond saying that if 
the Tibetan productions in American museums tend 
to stress the macabre, that is possibly a reflection 
on the tastes of the travellers who brought them 
back, and not on the Tibetans. 

However, it is foolish to say, regarding the date 
of this painting, that “the analogies suggest an 
early Tibetan concept before Tantricism set in and 
upset the tenets of conservative painting; perhaps 
as early as 1500 A.p. though probably somewhat 
later.” Any authoritative work on Tibet would have 
informed the writer that Padma Sambhava brought 
Tantricism to Tibet in the VIIIth century to re- 
place the demonolatry of the “early Tibetan con- 
cepts,” and that traditionally, after having subdued 
the horrible demons of the native (Bon) religion, 
he assimilated them into his new faith as guardians 
of the Law. Thus the demonic element in Lamaism 
is of very ancient origin. Furthermore, the most 
ancient paintings known to the West—those re- 
covered by Sir Aurel Stein,—were purely icono- 
graphic, and the more ‘artistic’ developments 
appear to be a rather late manifestation.” 

155. My last comments on the above attribution 
also apply to this, but aside from the question of 
chronology, the writer has completely missed the 
point of the painting (which incidentally was for- 
merly in my possession). Far from being “ naive,” 
it illustrates a specific story, The Vision of Khas- 
grub-dje. This monk, who later became a noted 
figure in Lamaism, was a favorite disciple of Tsong 
Khapa, the great reformer, and was very depressed 
after the latter’s death. One morning when he 


1 Waddell, Lamaism, pp. 26-7. 
? Stein, Serindia, vol. II, p. 954, ch. 0074; p. 1041, ch. 
xxvii. 004, shown in Pl. LIX. 
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raised the daily sacrifice, as shown in this picture, 
a vision of his former teacher appeared to him to 
offer him encouragement. The “simple, almost 
smiling Dalai Lama” of the catalogue is Tsong 
Khapa himself appearing to his disciple, and the 
tiny upper figure represents the great sage, Atisha, 
who had been Tsong Khapa’s spiritual inspiration. 
Thus we have emphasized in this picture the 
Tibetan reverence for spiritual descent in the trans- 
mission of Truth. 

Even though he did not know the story, the 
writer of the catalogue might have been expected 
to notice the underlying similarity between this 
painting and no. 161 (which also once belonged to 
me). The latter portrays the same subject in a 
later, more familiar presentation, with somewhat 
greater elaboration. In this case the vision is shown 
against a cloud, emanating from the Tushita Para- 
dise of Maitreya, to which Tsong Khapa is believed 
to have ascended after his death. Tsong Khapa 
here has two attendants. (The more recent lama 
artists, in painting the Tsong Khapa of the vision 
usually give him the two attendants with whom he 
is conventionally shown elsewhere, even though 
iconographic tradition identifies the left-hand dis- 
ciple in such a trinity as Khas-grub-dje, himself. 
However, since the two attendants have no con- 
nection with the original legend, the artists have 
probably never stopped to consider their identity 
and thus are unaware that they are producing an 
anachronism) The catalogue’s “ priest in an ador- 
ing attitude turning a prayer wheel ” is Khas-grub- 
dje lifting the rice mandala on a golden tray, and 
the “celestial palace” should be more precisely 
identified as the Tushita Heaven, in a somewhat 
abbreviated presentation ; “ Tsong Khapa,” at the 
top, is again Atisha.*® 

Had the essential similarity of the themes been 
recognized, it would have provided a fine oppor- 
tunity for contrasting the high art of the so-called 
‘Lhasa style’ as shown in the older painting (no. 
157) with this example of Sikang provincial work- 
manship. 


157. While the description of this picture is not 
sufficiently clear to make specific identification pos- 
sible, it presents some serious misconceptions. Any- 
one who knew Tibet would take exception to the 
remark that temple paintings are ever used there 


° For still another version of the same legend, see J. 
Hackin, Guide-catalogue du Musée Giimet—Les Col- 
lections Bouddhiques, Paris 1923, p. 11, no. 90. 
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merely as “colorful decorations.” They are in- 
tended to illustrate texts and convey lessons, and 
only an occidental unable to read their message 
could think of them as decorations. Furthermore, 
it would seem that the details of lama paintings 
invariably have religious significance for the initi- 
ated, and to speak of “ merely decorative adjuncts ” 
is only to reveal one’s misunderstanding of the 
painter’s object. While the interpretation of lesser 
details, especially in portraying Paradise scenes or 
legends like the above, was left more or less up to 
the artist, he was not at liberty to introduce any- 
thing that could not be construed as having some 
relation to the main figures or serving to point up 
the text which the painting ilustrated. 

158. Lama paintings are often intended to repre- 
sent the universe in microcosm, and in such cases 
both sun and moon are represented at the top of 
the picture. This is evidently what was intended 
here, and the catalogue’s explanation of their 
presence is purely fanciful. (They were also de- 
picted at the top of no. 161, but the vision most 
certainly did not “ occur day and night.”) 


159. It seems quite certain from the description 
that this painting did not represent King Srontsan 
Gampo (whose name has been wrongly abbreviated), 
as he is never shown as a mounted warrior, and is 
nearly always conventionalized as a minor incar- 
nation in royal robes. However, in the absence of 
a photograph it is impossible to discuss the sub- 
ject’s true identity. 


160. What seems to be an exact duplicate of this 
painting is included in the Staél-Holstein Collec- 
tion, now stored in Fogg Museum. It is apparently 
a Chinese Lamaist painting, made by pouncing the 
design from a master pattern, which in turn had 
been struck from a block like no. 153. (The latter, 
by the way, is not Mongolian, but either Chinese 
Lamaist or Tibetan.) In view of this, the painting 
here described can scarcely be called a fine example 
of Tibetan painting. 


161. See no. 155 above. 


162. I have recently seen this painting in Fogg 
Museum. “ What appears to be the White Tara” 
is indeed Tara of the Seven Eyes, a form of Sita- 
tara, though the eyes on hands and feet are barely 
indicated. She is one of the two consorts of Avalo- 
kitesvara. The figure at the bottom, moreover, far 
from being “another replica” of Tara, is not a 
goddess but the Adi-Buddha Vajrasattva, amply 
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identified by his usual attributes, vajra and bell.* 


163. Actually there are no “ repeated figures ” in 
this type of painting, »3 such pictures, called 
tsokshin, were intended t. represent all the prin- 
cipal figures in a large and complicated pantheon 
allowing no space for repetitions. 


166. The photograph indicates that this is not a 
Tara, but a bodhisattva, probably Padmapani. 
While deities of this type, being ‘ beyond sex’ may 
bear some resemblance to female figures, when 
Tibetan artists are representing a goddess, the ana- 
tomical details leave no room for doubt. 

167. From the photograph, one can see that this 
is an image of a Grand Lama, but it cannot be 
Tsong Khapa, who must have the attributes of 
Manjusri at his shoulders. 


176. The Tibetan vajra does not necessarily have 
five prongs at each end; those with nine (counting 
the central axis) are almost equally common, and 
are exclusively used in certain ceremonies.°® 


179. In describing this “holder ”—actually a 
lamp—and its supposed use, the author would seem 
to disagree with all the authorities on the subject. 
His description may be judged by the comments on 
the following item. 


182. The expression “ silver candlestick ” is utterly 
ridiculous. Candles are never used by Tibetans, and 
this is obviously a common butter lamp, though 
its photograph may suggest the proportions of a 
Western candlestick, as it has been taken upside 
down. 

The author’s attempts at philosophy, provoked 
by this lamp, are as far removed from reality as 
his explanation of its use. “(The lampmaker’s) 
colleagues of the period were prone to produce art 
objects overloaded with detail to the point of con- 
fusion if not of actual mystification. To mystify 
the observer was apparently one of their objectives.” 
—Were the sculptors of Chartres, in creating that 
‘forest of figures’ on their cathedral, deliberately 
trying to confuse or mystify the observer, or were 
they not attempting to recall the ‘chief figures of 


*See Mrs. Gordon’s Lamaist Iconography, p. 46, and 
facing plate. 
5 Waddell, Lamaism, p. 445. 
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Christian tradition to the illiterate by means of 


glyptic art? As in Mediaeval European art, the 
symbols in Tibetan painting and sculpture, regard- 
less of the period, tell a story to the believer, and 
any confusion exists only in the mind of the naive 
and uncomprehending Westerner. 


183. Also a butter lamp. 


185. This silver-mounted wooden bowl would ap- 
pear to be Mongolian rather than Tibetan, as I 
purchased it (in 1937) from a Charong lama in 
Tsakulao, N. W. Szechuan, who in turn had bought 
it in Urga while on pilgrimage. The five symbols 
which the cataloguer had such difficulty in identi- 
fying are the familiar ‘ offerings of the five senses ’: 
mirror for sight; fruits (not “three jewels ”!), 
taste; shell full of curds, scent; cymbals, hearing; 
rolls of silk (not “sacred books ”), touch.® 


188. “The details of the Buddhist subject matter 
(on these wooden book covers) would lead one to 
assign them to a country closer to India than Tibet, 
possibly Siam or even Nepal.”—Actually these 
handsome blocks, which I have often seen in the 
Brooklyn Museum, are probably from Southern 
Tibet or Bhutan ; but in any case, even if the writer 
temporarily forgot his geography, he should have 
realized that Siam has an entirely different form 
of Buddhism (Hinayana), which is expressed in 
vastly different artistic conventions. 

To conclude, the general confusion of the descrip- 
tions is ‘ worse confounded ’ by the fact that on the 
plates illustrating Tibetan paintings and images 
the numerals in no case fit the objects depicted: 
154 for 156; 163 for 164, 160 for 163, 156 for 158, 
175 for 176, 167 for 168, 171 for 172, 168 for 169, 
166 for 167, 170 for 171. (In some cases, however, 
these were corrected by hand before the catalogue 
was distributed.) 


ScHUYLER CAMMANN 
Boston, Mass. 


®* These are actually a far more common combination 
than that cited by J. Deniker in his introduction to Alice 
Getty’s Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. xlix, which wes 
apparently followed by Mrs. Gordon; but there are other 
possible variations, equally common, such as the lute for 
sound, and a sacred cake (torma) for taste. Apparently 
the concept of the offering for each sense is more im- 
portant than the specific symbols used to express them. 
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Khotansakische Grammatik. By STEN Konow. 
(Porta Linguarum Orientalium, herausgege- 
ben von RICHARD HARTMANN, 22). Pp. vi + 
130, with text facsimile. Leipzig: OrTrTo 
HARRASSOWITZ, 1941. 


This book makes easily available to linguists 
and Orientalists the results of more than thirty 
years’ work on one of the two newly-discovered 
middle East Iranian languages from central Asia ; 
we have had an adequate grammar of the other, 
Sogdian, for some thirteen years.* Professor 
Konow, the well-known Norwegian Orientalist, 
who has conkerned himself with the language 
throughout almost the whole of this period, had 
already published several texts, glossaries, and a 
grammatical sketch. He was therefore eminently 
qualified for the task of writing the present 
grammar. 

The book contains a grammar, a bibliography, 
reading selections, a glossary, and a text facsimile. 
The grammar constitutes essentially a second edi- 
tion of the grammatical sections of the same 
author’s Saka Studies:? most of the material is 
arranged in the same order, the examples are 
taken largely from the previous work, and the 
extent of the whole is roughly similar: seventy- 
two pages in this book, sixty-two in the earlier 
publication. Prof, Konow has, however, been able 
to use extensive new sources which have appeared 
in the interval, primarily the long narrative poem 
published by Leumann,* the longest and best pre- 
served Khotanese document; and, secondarily, ma- 
terial from the commercial documents found at 
MaralbaSi in Chinese Turkestan and written in a 
closely related dialect.* He has accordingly been 
in a position to complete several of his paradigms, 
and to throw an interesting light on many points 
by the use of the comparative method. 

A confusingly large number of different names 
have been given to this language: North Aryan, 
East Iranian, Khotanese, Saka, and even Tocha- 
rian. The author gives on pp. 1-2 his reasons for 
now preferring the term ‘ Khotansakisch ’; but he 


2R. Gauthiot and E. Benveniste, Hssai de grammaire 
sogdienne; Paris, 1914-1929. 

*Sten Konow, Saka Studies (Oslo Etnografiske Mu- 
seum, Bulletin 5); Oslo, 1932. 

* Ernst Leumann, Das norda‘sche (sakische) Lehrge- 
dicht des Buddhismus (Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, 20) ; Leipzig, 1933. 

*S. Konow, Ein neuer Saka-Dialekt, SBA, phil.-hist. 
Kl., 1935, 772-823. 
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himself has used the name ‘ Khotanese’ in a text 
edition written in English which appeared in the 
same year as the present grammar.” It does not 
seem wise to have one name for the language in 
English and another in German; it would be 
simpler, I think, to keep in English the now well- 
established ‘ Khotanese’ and to use in German 
the unambiguous ‘ Khotanisch’;*® this name has 
the additional advantage of apparently being the 
native designation.’ 

The grammar is comparative and historical as 
well as descriptive: use is made in the first instance 
of the closely related Maralba&i, then of the other 
middle Iranian languages, Sogdian and Pehlevi, of 
Avestan and Old Persian, and occasionally of some 
oi the modern dialects. A few details may call 
for comment: on p. 21 the Khotanese vana- ‘hall, 
temple’ is derived from a starred *dvahana; this 
error is corrected in the vocabulary, where the 
OPers. dvahana ‘ dwelling place, village ’ is quoted. 
On p. 18 and 34 Khot. skydta- ‘ Zeitverlauf, Zeit’ 
is derived from a hypothetical *sakati-; the etymon 
appears, however, as *sakiti- on pp. 20 and 32. 
This form is based on an Avestan sazti- and an 
OPers. @akati- (cf. Bartholomae, Altiran. Wb., 
cols. 1554 and 784); but the Avestan word is a 
amag Aeyopevov, found only in the form sarta, whose 
interpretation as the loc. sg. of an i-stem Bartholo- 
mae calls ‘unsicher.’ And the supposed 6akatt- 
occurs in the OPers. inscriptions only in the forms 
Gakatam and @akatd, better regarded as from a 
participle in -(a)ta.* Neither the Av. nor the 
OPers., accordingly, clearly shows the stem in -t 
which the vowel mutation and the palatalization in 
the Khot. require. 

On p. 28 Khot. ggandé ‘he buys’ is derived 
from *krnati. It is not clear how such a form can 
be set up; Sogd. yr’yn-, yr’yt- ‘buy’ and mod. 
Pers. ydridain id. both presuppose the form with 
the analogically extended -i- that appears in the 
Skr. krindti (< *krinati, cf. pp. krité). This 
*krindtt (> Iran. *yrindti) seems to be what the 
author had in mind when, on p. 54, he gives the 
etymon as *yrinati. However, te get the vocalic 
-r- assumed on p. 28 it is necessary to suppose that 


5S. Konow, A Medical Text in Khotanese (Avhand- 
linger utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 
II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse 1940, no. 4); Oslo, 1941. 

* Cf. J. Kirste, WZKM 26. 395-6 (1912). 

*Leumann, op, cit. VI, 114 (p. 91). 

* Bartholomae, WZKM 22.79-80 (1908); Benveniste, 
BSL 30. 68 ff. (1930). 
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the accent rested on the penultima, as in the Skr. ; 
*yrnati would then regularly give gganda. 

On p. 19 the 1st pers. sg. yanimad ‘I make’ is 
given as coming from *krnami; on p. 20 from 
*krnami. The former is then said (35) to be 
derived from the latter by a secondary shift of 
accent, presumably since the i-umlaut of & would 
have resulted in -e- and not in the -i- which we 
find. Then a further shift to the penultima is 
required to account for the preservation of this 
medial. -i-; and finally a third shift to explain 
the occasional yanimd, with a short vowel. This 
process seems too complicated to be plausible; we 
obviously still have much to learn about the posi- 
tion and the effects of the accent in Khotanese. 
Even the interpretation of certain phonetic pe- 
culiarities (34) as due to the retention of the old 
IE free accent, which is an addition (cf. Sak. St. 
13-14), is hard to accept; why should such an 
archaism be kept only in a few words, while the 
great majority show the effects of a fixed accent, 
as in other Iranian languages? 

On p. 31 the -ss- in Khot. aséa- ‘ horse’ and the 
-§- in bisda- ‘tongue’ are said to be due to the 
palatalizing effect of the -v- formerly present in 
the following syllable: cf. Skr. aSva and Av. hizva. 
To attribute a palatalizing effect to the labial -v- 
seems phonetically inaccurate; all that can be said 
is that Indo-Ir. -sw- appears in Khot. as -Ss-, a 
treatment shared by it within Iranian only with 
Wakhi, cf. Wakh. yas ‘horse.’?® In btsaéa [Biza] 
the [3] may well be of the same origin as the z 
in Sogd. 2b’k [3iBak] ‘tongue,’ i.e. *(h)izBak; 
cf. Gauthiot, op. cit. 20, 120. 

Some changes in the morphology have been 
made. Traces of i-stem inflection are recognized 


* Reichelt, IJ 1.25-6 (1914); Georg Morgenstierne, 
Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages 2. 436-7 (Oslo, 1938). 


in the adjective (46). The demonstrative pro- 
noun sdré ‘that’ is now derived from the simple 
demonstrative sé ‘this, that’ by means of the 
suffix -dra (48) instead of -tara. A better ety- 
mology is offered for hiiduva ‘both.’ Use as a 
narrative tense, and not as a future, is assigned to 
the injunctive (57). The exposition of the opta- 
tive and of the imperative is considerably ex- 
panded (56-57). The treatment of adverbs and 
particles (62-67) and of suffixes (67-71) is greatly 
enlarged ; and finally a new section has been added 
(71-72) on compounds. 

About twenty five pages of reading material are 
given, all from previously published texts; three- 
fourths of this is taken from Leumann’s Lehrge- 
dicht. The subject matter is largely Buddhist. 

This book fills the last important gap in the list 
of practicable handbooks of the middle Iranian lan- 
guages. One of the tasks which it should facilitate 
is the rewriting of the historical grammar of the 
modern Iranian dialects, last done ?® some forty 
years ago before any of the middle Iran. docu- 
ments from Eastern Turkestan were available, 
before the recent discoveries of new inscriptions 
in OPers. were made,” and before a large amount 
of descriptive material on the contemporary dia- 
lects had been published.’? But first an adequate 
descriptive grammar of standard modern Persian 
itself must be provided. 

M. S. BEELER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


10°Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, Strassburg, 
1895-1903; Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, by 
Paul Horn, Strassburg, 1893. 

11E.g. Ernst Herzfeld, Altpersische Inschriften, 1st 
supplementary vol. (Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus 
Iran), Berlin, 1938. 

12 Cf. e.g. the work of Morgenstierne’s quoted above. 





Ucebnice hovorového jazyka japonského. Sestavila 
a napsala Ph. Dr. Vlasta Priskova-Novotna ; 
prohlédl a doplnil Ph. Dr. Jaroslav PriSek. 
Nakladem Orientdlniho Ustavu ; tiskarna pro- 
tektorétu Gechy a Morava v Praze. Praha, 
1939, 8°, XIX-376 pp. 


A Czech matrimonial team of Doctors of Phi- 
losophy undertook to compile this “ Grammar of 
Conversational Japanese,” the first to be written in 
the Czech language. The lady compiled and wrote 
it; her husband, more known as a Chinese scholar, 


revised and completed it. The book was published 
by the Oriental Institute of Prague and was printed 
at the Printing Office of the Protectorate of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia. In its compilation the authors 
leaned on many well-known standard grammars of 
colloquial Japanese, especially on the works of 
Rose-Innes, and to some extent on the work of 
another matrimonial team, Oreste and Enko Elisa 
Vaccari, Téky6, 193%. They may have included 
H. Plaut’s grammar (German) and Balet’s 
(French) in their list. For the written language 
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Aston’s and Sensom’s works might have been men- 
tioned. Perhaps in order to obtain an equivalent 
for the adjective “ conversational ” used by Rose- 
Innes and Vaccari, the authors decided to use a 
newly coined Czech word “ hovorové,” listed only 
in the 1939 dictionary, possibly in imitation of the 
Russian “ razgovérnyj ” ; the reviewer does not find 
this neologism a very happy one, since “ hovor ” in 
pure Czech means simply “talk,” while in order 
to express the meaning “ conversation” the word 
“ rozmluva,” “ rozhovor ” (“ rozmluvové,” “ rozho- 
vorové”) would have to be used. Another inconsis- 
tency: instead of the above longer inside title, the 
cover of the book gives a briefer one, “hovorové 
japonstiny.” It seems that the authors had too 
many advisers and in order to please them all used 
also a variety of terms in the text, some of which 
would have been quite satisfactory, such as “ kon- 
versatni, bézn4, obecnd, mluvend ” to correspond to 
the kdgotai, as differentiated from the bungotat. 

The book is divided into 32 lessons of unequal 
length. In the division of words the authors follow 
Yahei Matsumiya. The rules are well explained 
and are illustrated very profusely by sentences, 
conversations, short stories, fairy tales and selec- 
tions from modern Japanese prose of the Taishd 
and Shoéwa eras, showing the deep gap between 
the mobo-moga days and the Meiji period. 

There are comparatively few misprints and a 
small number of errors due to a lack of true 
Japanese Sprachgefiihl. While educated Czechs 
can make use of the many excellent handbooks in 
German, French and English, it is unquestionable 
that they will also welcome a handbook which ren- 
ders the Japanese directly into Czech and thus 
brings it nearer to the learner’s linguistic base. 

The Czech c does not quite correspond to the 
Japanese ts, but for practical purposes the tran- 
scription is acceptable. It is doubtful that the 
Japanese w corresponds to the Swedish w in all 
cases. (Cf. M. G. Mori, The Pronunciation of 
Japanese, Toky6, 1929). The Japanese h is not 
exactly the same as the Czech h before o and a; 
the dz preceding u softens to z, not vice versa, The 
following is a list of misprints or errors noticed ; 
the numbers indicate the pages: XII: Rémadzi- 
kai; 9, 42: hikdki (not hihdki) ; 19: sdsite (often 
pronounced short sosite) ; 27, 28: cippu (English 
tip), kokorozuke; 34: Fujisan 12,000 feet; 53: 
12,500 feet; 45: dekakete; 52: sampo m (not 
sampo), as also on 179,182,359, but correct on 129; 
73: Oki; 7%, 126: Hokkaidd; 9%: miseru jo; 





merodé no mjiiziku is not simply “hudba,” but 
“melodické hudba” (i chdshi-no ongaku, cf. pp. 
223, 227); 106: kurusime masita, i88d-kenmei. 
The spelling iso, irassai, zassi may be a good imi- 
tation of the Japanese dictionaries, but would cer- 
tainly be confusing to a Czech student.t At least 
once, the authors gave the better spelling in 
massirot (p. 103) ; 112: naruhodo (rather “ ovSem ” 
than “ opravdu ”) ; 113: O kuni nust (also on 115, 
116) ; o-kagesama (also p. 114) ; no full stop after 
kara and mite; in note 1: Jaswmaro; 114: no full 
stop after tokoro de; zkusme zméfit ¢¢ druzZina 
(instead of koho) ; 126: To wo; 130: o-a wo mé 
tppat (not ippuku)., cf. 248; 140: Omowanai koto 
wa arvmasen “ stale myslim ”; 144: Mio no mat- 
subara; 153: tticatého cervence (not “srpna”) ; 
156: atena should have been mentioned; 163: 
Kobe; 171: gjinji; 173-175: Hanasaka diidzi is 
the more popular pronunciation; popele (not 
popela, which is Slovak or Moravian, not Czech) ; 
187: seijd-rjéri and similar composita should not 
have been spelled without a dash ; 189: t6-morokosi; 
196: ha-tsa (not ha-tst) ; 200: Tdkj6; 212: Mi- 
janosita ; 220: halapartna Benkei-ovi,” (not “ hala- 
patrna Benkei”) ; Sika is Japanese deer only, not 
“stags”; 225: gekidz0; 254: tri (not tri) ; 258: 
rensai Sdsetsu (no comma) ; 274: zamySlené (cor- 
rect on p. 145) ; 272: tabetd gozaimasen “nemim 
viibec chut k jidlu” (not “nemohu vibec jisti) ; 
279: sukost mo; 280: go kigen j6 (not did, also 
in glossary; correct on 166) ; 281: ano ne is not 
“helo,” but “ poslyste”; naruhodo cf. 112; 306: 
pamatujete se jesté (not si jeste) ; 309, note 10: 
gaku is not a picture, but a Chinese motto in a 
frame; 310: byli ponofeni raéci zbarveni (instead 
of “byly ponofeny ratky zbarvené”!); 312: 
“patfici k,” (not ndalezejici”); Kddz (not 
Kodi) ; Uno; 318: Rjiinosuke Akutagawa (not 
Rju) ; in the well-known story Kumo no ito (The 
Spider’s Thread) the reviewer noticed a good many 
discrepancies between the original text and the 
transliteration. As said above, composition like 
rj0-te, man-ict and the like should have not been 
spelled as one word; 323: purri to does not exist 
in Japanese; evidently it is a misreading for 
putsurt to (puttsuri to); 326: “vzktikl velikym 
hlasem ” seems too long for a brief “ zafval ” ; in par. 
III, line 3 should read: “ Buddha se zesmutnélou 
tvafi zaéal se znovu prochazeti ” ; 327: in the trans- 


+I find this opinion confirmed in a review of this 
grammar by J. M. Eylenbosch, 8.J., in Monumenta 
Nipponica, Vol. III, Toky6, 1940, pp. 331-2. 
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lation of Kimi ga yo the second line means “ for- 
ever and forever,” not literally “one thousand and 
eight thousand years”; 337: gin-tro-no (not gin 
iro) ; 348: kohi; 354: natsukasvi is more common; 
355: Nihondzin; 373. Kodzi, Rjinosuke. 

Some of these oversights might be due to the 
confusion which began with September, 1938, while 
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the book was being printed at the Protectorate 
Press, although on p. 287 Cekko-Surovakija is still 
mentioned. On the whole it is a very good piece 
of work and its usefulness will increase as the years 
go on. 


A. R. Nyxu 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 








The Committee on Nominations for 1943 submits its 
nominations for action by the Society at the Annual 
Meeting in 1943. 

Since the publication of this report in advance of the 
Annual Meeting represents a new procedure, a word of 
explanation is perhaps in order. The Chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations for 1942, Professor William 
F, Edgerton, proposed to his colleagues on this Com- 
mittee (Professors Emeneau, Hahn, Kennedy, Kent, and 
Sellers) that they consider the desirability of making 
their recommendations early enough to enable members 
of the Society to plan other nominations should they 
desire to do so. All the members of the Committee 
except one favored this proposal; the one who opposed 
it also felt that the Committee should not initiate a 
change in procedure without some advance official au- 
thorization, and in deference to this view the Committee 
let the matter rest. Just before the Annual Meeting in 
1942, the nominee for the Chairmanship of the Committee 
on Nominations for 1943, in preparation for her responsi- 
bilities should she be elected, wrote to the Secretary of 
the Society asking him to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Executive Committee at its meeting in April 
1942. He wrote in response: “ At the meeting of our 
Executive Committee at Boston your letter regarding the 
policy of the Nominating Committee was read and con- 
sidered. It was voted, ‘that we resolve and advise the 
Nominating Committee that the Executive Committee 
sees no objection to their publishing the list of their 
nominees before the time of the annual meeting of the 
Society.’ ” The Committee on Nominations for 1943 was 
subsequently polled as to their attitude toward such 
early publication, and voted unanimously in favor of it. 

It may also be of interest to the Society to know that 
the process of preparing the slate occupied the period 
from July 1 to November 30, 1942; that the Chairman 
sent out exactly one hundred pieces of mail and one tele- 
gram in the process; that eight ballots were cast by each 
of the six members of the Committee; and that all the 
nominees have signified their acceptance of nomination. 
The list of nominees follows: 


Officers for 1943-44 


President—Professor LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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Vice-President—Professor W1LL1AM F, EpGerton, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Professor Ferris J. STEPHENS, Yale 
University. 
Editor—Professor Zetutie S. Harris, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Associate Editors—Professor Murray B. EMENEAU, Uni 
versity of California. 
Professor George A. KENNEDY, Yale 
University. 
Librarian—Professor BERNARD KNOLLENBERG, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
Member of Executive Committee for 1943-46—Professor 
ARTHUR JEFFERY, Columbia University. 
Chairman of Committee on Nominations for 1943-44— 
Professor W. NoRMAN Brown, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Members of Committee on Nominations for 1943-45— 
Mrs. A. SANDERS DeWitt, Detroit. 
Professor Paut-EmMite Dumont, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 
Professor THEOPHILE J. MEEK, University of Toronto. 


Committee on Nominations for 1943: 


DeErRK BoDDE Rotanp G. KENT 

W. NorMAN Brown O. R. SELLERS 

LupLow BULL E. ADELAIDE HAHN, © 
Chairman. 


STANISLAW SCHAYER 


Word has been received of the death, early in 1942, 
of Stanislaw Schayer, the leading Polish Indologist. 
He founded the Polish “ Bulletin of Oriental Studies ” 
and contributed largely to it, particularly articles on 
Buddhist philosophy, his major specialty. He also 
wrote a History of Indian Literature (in Polish) and 
translated into Polish various Sanskrit works, including 
the Sakuntali. His health had been poor for some years, 
and the hardships of the German occupation of his coun- 
try undoubtedly hastened his death, at the age of only 
forty-five. 










